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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


7V fallowing art tame qf the notices of the Review, which have appeared in 
(he periodical pretv . 

“ Now that the first volume of the Theological Review is completed, we are 
constrained by a regard to the religious literature of the Christian world, to 
commend it, so far as our opinion may have weight, to the warm patronage of 
our clerical and literary friends, as a work of unrivalled merit in its own depart- 
ment, and adapted to give expansion to the mind, and strength to its powers, 
while it satisfies its thirst for biblical knowledge, beyond any other periodical 
within the circle of our acquaintance. • That we are not alone in this opinion, 
is clear from the favor with which it meets from the most competent judges on 
the subject, m our own and other lands. We have before os a letter, unsoli- 
cited, from a distinguished Baptist clergyman in this State — saying, 44 The arti- 
cle in the last No. on theological education in the United States is of itself 
worth the subscription for the year. It ought, through other channels, to find 
its way before the whole religious community. Many of its suggestions are of 
great importance, and ought to be read by those to whom they are especially 
appropriate." The same gentleman makes the following suggestion, which if 
not original, is yet important— that 44 if churches could be prevailed upon, to 
subscribe for the various theological Reviews, the expense would be unfelt, 
whilst the benefit to themselves and their pastors would be incalculable. The 
Review might be sent to the pastor, who after reading it might place it in the 
library of the church. The limited means of most ministers preclude them 
from the privilege of possessing more than one, if any, of those Reviews, from 
which they might derive stimulus and aid in their weekly stndies. A plan like 
that proposed above, could not fail, if carried into effect, equally to benefit them 
and their people. The whole congregation would share the advantage of the 
increased variety and richness of the Sabbath services, to say nothing of the 
topics of profitable conversation, which would be suggested to them, by their 
more extensive reading, in their intercourse with each other. Happy will be 
the pastor, who shall succeed in persuading the members of his church to adopt 
so sale and salutary an expedient. In any event, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing a strong hope, that ministers will, by one means or other, assure them- 
selves of the advantages to be derived from the regular perusal of the pages of 
the 4 Theological Review.’ " — Boston Recorder . 

u The style of the Review, is learned, masterly and profound— although in 
advance, on the score of learning and research, of any contemporary ; and the 
field which it occupies is of great importance and interest— one that lies at the 
foundation of all theological stndy — and which cannot be omitted or overlooked 
without creating a serious drawback upon the resources and ability of the 
preacher. It is an honor to our country, and ought to be generously suppor- 
ted."— JVew York Evangelist. 

u The November number of the Review sustains its high character as the 
■Meat periodical in the language in theological and biblical literature. It is 
truly an honor to the country. * * * This periodical is laying at our feet the 
richest treasures of Theological and classical learning from our own and foreign 
scholars. We hope it is well sustained. It occupies a place not filled by any 
other publication." — Ohio Observer. 
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“ As an aid to the Biblical student, this is doubtless the most valuable periodical in the 
English language. In England it has no rival, and many copies are taken there. The other 
religious quarterly publications in this country, admitting a wider range of subjects, cannot 
concentrate so much strength on the department of Biblical learning. None of them, therefore, 
can adequately supply its place. And its [dace, among Protestants, whose only authoritative 
rule of faith is the Bible, is of the first importance. The Bible alone gives us fundamental 
truths, to which everything else must yield, and by which all ideas derived from other sources 
must be corrected. 

“ This work is also famishing uncommonly rich contributions to the history of religious ideas. 
Without this, ecclesiastical history is little else than an account of the various outward form 
which Christianity has assumed. In this department nothing can be more valuable than the 
* Early History of Monasticism, from the Original Sources.’ by Professor Emerson. 

“ Though the Bibliotheca is not a controversial work, it furnishes excellent means for decid- 
ing some of the most important controversies of the day. It would seem that no one could read 
the article on the doctrine of the ( Real Presence’ in the Eucharist, by Professor Stuart, and 
the History of Monasticism by Professor Emerson, without being thoroughly cured of all ten- 
dencies towards Rome or Oxford. 

“ A principal recommendation of this work, after all, is the elevated and manly tone of ita 
morality, which renders it a valuable corrective for some of the most dangerous errors of our 




be taken as specimens. The reference to specimens, however, seems almost like an act of 
injustice ; for the whole work is manifestly pervaded by a conscientious and fearless regard 
for truth, the silent influence of which must be more salutary than any direct inculcations of 
doctrines and maxims .” — New York Observer. 

“ This to, perhaps, the most ambitious journal in the United States. We nee the word in 
a good sense, as meaning that there is no Journal among us which seems more laudably de- 
sirous to take the lead in literary and theological science. Its handsome type and paper give 
it a pleasing exterior j its typographical errors, though sufficiently numerous, are ao compara- 
tively few, as to show that it has the advantage of the best American proof-reading ; while for 
thoroughness of execution in the departments of history and criticism, it aims to be pre-emi- 
nent.” — Jf. Y. Churchman. 

M Tho Theol. Review is doing much to elevate, or rather to sustain the high character of 
American theological literature abroad. It certainly has no rival in Europe ; at least there to 
no periodical in Great Britain of a similar character and equal ability ; and a feeling of some- 
thing like jealousy that this should be the fact has more than once been expressed In English 
notices of the work .” — Loudon News Letter. 


“ The Articles [of the first two numbers], as is natural, possess various degrees of merit, 
but all are more or leas valuable, while a few are extremely opportune at the present day ; 
such as the elaborate examination, historical, patristic, and exegetical, of the words descrip- 
tive of the Lord’s Supper j and the brief account of early Monasticism. All are adapted to in- 
terest inquiring students, especially such as are resolved to institute satisfying examinations 
of the divine word, and of those collateral subjects that throw light upon its pages.” ** This 
Journal is unquestionably the best Biblical one in the English language, and we candidly 
contain nd it to the attention of those who desire, by studying the sacred Scriptures in their 
original languages, to arrive at a fundamental knowledge of their contents. ’’—London Eclectic 
Review, November, 1844. 

“ In two departments the United States have earned for themselves the honor of indepen- 
dent and original excellence, in practical divinity, and sacred geography. Dr. Robinson, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, by his ‘ Bib- 
lical Researches in Palestine,’ has earned a European reputation, and his work, not less 
by its accuracy and thoroughness than by its bold, yet for the most part judiciously restrained 
originality, forms, by general admission, an ere in our knowledge of the Holy Land. 

“The subject so well handled in the work last mentioned. Dr. Robinson carries forward in 
a theological work, which deserves to be widely read in England — we mean the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ which to at present conducted by Edwards and Park, professors at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, with the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson and Professor Stuart. A very 
valuable volume of the work was completed in 1843. The number for February (the last we 
have seen) contains, besides other pieces, an interesting sketch of ‘ The Aspect of Literature 
and Science in the United States, as compared with Europe,’ by Dr. Robinson ; a learned bio- 
graphical notice of Aristotle by Professor Park ; a useful paper on ‘ The Structure of tile Gos- 
pel of Matthew,’ translated from the Latin ; and the first part of a translation from the unpub- 
lished lectures of Professor Tholuck on the very important subject which the Germans term, 

( Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology,’ meaning a practical introduction to the study 
of theology, suited to students and divines.” — Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“ We rejoice that this Review has been commenced, without interfering with others already 
in the field ; it will do very much for the advancement of good learning generally, particularly 
of exegesis and Biblical criticism and of systematic theology. The learning and talent and 
high literary attainments of its conductors, leave no room for doubt that its articles will have 
the permanent value which it is intended they shall possess, and that the Review will meet 
a want which has of late been extensively felt among clergymen and students of theology ; If 
we may judge from this number any intelligent layman will also find himself well recompensed 
for his subscription to it.” — Boston Recorder . 

93rThe work has also been favorably noticed by the N. E. Puritan, Christian Mirror, Ver- 
mont Chronicle, Congregational Journal, N. Y. Tribune, Courier A Enquirer, etc. 
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FEBRUARY, 1S45. 


ARTICLE I. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

By lev. Chute* B. Haddock, D. D., Prof, of Rhetoric and Mental Philosophy, Dartmouth 

College. 

Nothing is more promising, In theory, than Education ; and 
nothing less certain, in practice. No science has been more deep* 
ly studied ; and, in none have fewer important principles been 
permanently settled. Every age regrets the system, under which 
it was itself trained, and brings up a new generation to sigh, with 
^similar regrets, for the errors of. its predecessors. If we listen to 
the uniform complaints of the thoughtful, of all times, we shall 
be inclined to adopt the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that “ Education 
was as well understood by the ancients as it ever can be,” and to 
add, that it was not understood, at all, by them. 

Considered as an object of enterprise it is beautiful, sublime 
even, “ worth ambition.” It is to unfold the power of thought — 
thought, which propagates itself forever. It is to discipline the 
will, the central principle of character, of all finite power, great or 
good. It is to nurse and mature the social and moral sensibilities 
of a spiritual and immortal being. Can anything be so interest- 
ing to think of, so noble to attempt ? Upon the material sub- 
stance of the earth it seems to be our destiny to leave very little 
impression. A fire, or a wave of sand passes over them, and our 
proudest works disappear. Time wears them all away. Wo 
search, in vain, for memorials of men beyond a few generations 
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before us. The coral insect builds up a structure, whose base is 
the unchanging bed of the sea, and on whose summit men con- 
gregate, and contend, and triumph, and pass away, and leave no 
trace of themselves behind. Why is it, but to intimate to us, 
that the true impress of our power is to be made upon mind 
rather than matter ? The little worm, embalmed and coffined 
in the imperishable rock, has all of immortality, which the earth 
knows. For the earth's noblest creature, its lord, must there not 
be a loftier destiny, a more enduring memorial ? May not man 
enshrine himself in a nobler mausoleum ? Can he not engrave 
his name upon a work of costlier material and more lasting ? 

In this view it is not strange, that education has attracted so 
much attention ; that philosophy earnestly investigates the theo- 
ry of it ; that ingenuity patiently devises new methods ; and that 
private charity and public munificence so foster the institutions, 
which experience has approved, or enterprise proposed for the 
instruction and discipline of the human miud. For what besides 
has so much been done ? In what other respect, among civilized 
nations, are men so cared for, and provided for ? The powers of 
the State, and the nearer and more direct influences of domestic 
life, have no higher or more engrossing object The great anxi- 
ety of mature life is to secure the benefits of education to the 
young. The intelligent parent deems it the richest legacy to his 
children. The poor prize it as the means of advancement to 
their families ; the rich as the secret of a power which wealth 
alone cannot confer. All unite in declamation on its advantages, 
apd in zeal for its improvement. 

Accordingly, the apparatus, with which science and experience 
have furnished us, for the work, has become complicated and pro- 
digious. And it is worthy of remark, that whilst the agency, 
thus brought into exercise, is almost everywhere gigantic and ap- 
parently irresistible, the subject upon which it is designed to act 
is, in the highest degree susceptible of impression, 

44 Tremblingly alive all o’er 
To each fine impulse.” 

The circumstances could hardly be more advantageous. Mature 
intellect is acting upon the docility of infancy; strength engages 
with flexibility ; skill and art are working on simplicity and en- 
thusiasm. It is no wonder, that high hopes are indulged, that 
pipphecy grows eloquent u]>on the future triumphs of this mighty 
power. No wonder that to the fond parent and the sanguine 
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philanthropist come teeming visions, brighter and sweeter than 
the light which foreshows the day. It is natural ; perhaps, it is 
well. Who could relinquish the hope which never dies in a pa- 
rent's bosom ? What loving heart would live to despair of hu- 
manity ? Who does not expect almost all he wishes for hi3 chil- 
dren and mankind ? Were it otherwise, charity and faith and 
enterprise would hardly be found on the earth. No good thing 
is ever done, but to realize a great hope. 

To these hopes, Springing fresh in every heart, repeated in 
their original brightness and cherished with undiminished fond- 
ness in every successive generation, the sacred writings add their 
divine sanction. Religion encourages the assurance, that if we 
” train np a child in the way he should go, when he is old he will 
not depart from it” 

And yet how little, after all, do our best systems accomplish. 
To how great a degree do men grow up, notwithstanding, by an 
apparently spontaneous development How seldom are they 
made what they become, by any or all of our methods. How 
much of the best mind in society owes, comparatively, little to 
our discipline ; how much of the worst is bad in spite of it 

In this view the declamation of the schools and the wisdom of 
sages upon the power of education will sometimes appear to a 
considerate man equally empty and vain. Fifteen or twenty 
years of parental life are very apt to cool a little the ardor of our 
expectations, and moderate somewhat the confidence of our tone 
upon this topic. The man, who begins with lofty ideas of the 
omnipotence of education is in danger of living to run into the 
opposite extreme, and to wonder at the sanguine anticipations of 
his earlier days, if not to question the utility of systems and me- 
thods altogether. 

The troth seems to be, that systematic education is but an ele- 
ment in our mental culture. Other influences unite with it, and 
modify it more than we are aware. No system of instruction can 
be made to monopolize the pupil’s attention ; no vigilance can guard 
all the avenues of thought ; no agency of ours can entirely con- 
trol the mental habits of the most docile and confiding. Our own 
voice is but one of the hundred that are constantly addressing 
him. The most engaging train of thought we can inspire in him 
is not a tithe of those which incessantly follow one another 
through his mind every waking hour of his life. Impressions are 
everywhere forced upon him ; the ear is always open ; the eye 
drinks in ideas from all around and above him. Every office of 
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friendship, every reflection of influence of which he is the source 
or the object, every consciousness of the presence of external ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, every hope awaked or blasted, every 
change without or within him that serves to mark the progress of 
his existence, is so much done to form his character, so much to 
give shape and color to his intellectual and moral being. In this 
sense of the word, a sense much more comprehensive than that, 
in which we have hitherto used it in these pages, education is 
always and everywhere going on. We are educated by all we 
think, and by all we do ; by what we see and what we hear. 
Day and night instruct us ; morning and evening, the rising and 
the setting sun ; the moon and the stars, the sunshine and the 
storm are all eloquent teachers. Secret influences are incessant- 
ly stealing into the heart from every scene of nature, and from 
•every incident of life. It is a great mistake to suppose that pre- 
cepts and restraints are the principal instruments of education. 
Your circumstances, your wealth, your poverty, your business, 
your recreations, your history, your prospects, are all efficient in- 
structors of your children. What you do not say, as well as what 
you say, what you omit to do, no less than what you do, where 
you are and what you are, in public or in private, have as much 
to do in forming the character of your son, as the institutions you 
select for him and the tuition yon provide. 

It must not be overlooked in estimating the influence of in- 
struction, that the subject of this influence is a free agent, an 
independent being ; and not simply passive, to be moulded, like 
wax, by the plastic hand of the artist, or carved, like marble. 
From the beginning the mind has all the attributes of moral free- 
dom. It may be weak ; but it will not be compelled ; it cannot 
be dragged nor driven. The tiny spirit in the nurse’s arms spurns 
tbe foot of power with the indignant self-importance of the Hamp- 
de ns. Force only awakens freedom. The very ideas we incul- 
cate are no longer the same the moment they And their way into 
another mind. They become immediately subject to a new 
power, are colored, modified, dissolved and recombined. Ideas 
are not quantities, fixed and conveyed at will from one to another. 
They are merely materials of thought, hints, starting points for a 
most free, most original, most independent artist Every new 
thought is a new premise for the reason, a new stand-point for the 
imagination. Locks of cotton or hanks of silk are put into the 
hand of industry ; but who can foresee, what they shall come 
back, of what texture, or hue, whether a coat of mail to shield the 
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sailor-boy from the storm, or a curtain of gossamer to float before 
the face of beanty ? And who shall divine into what possible 
forms the materials of thought, which education supplies may be 
wrought by the free spirit? Who shall set limits to the new com- 
binations of ideas, and consequently new forms of character, 
which, by the very act of instruction, are we teaching our pupils 
to create for themselves ? Indeed, just in proportion as we suc- 
ceed in developing the mind, we render it independent of our own 
control At every successive stage of education we hold a more 
disputed empire. Every step we advance, so much is done to 
rouse the power of thought, and nourish the spirit of self-reliance. 
Despotism must always be based upon ignorance. There is no 
more mortifying lesson than is taught us every day, by our impo-' 
tent attempts to tame and lead about the little heart of infant 
man. Power is baffled, by an insignificant being, whose puny 
frame, we feel, that we might crush in our hand. The soul, com- 
posed as if it animated a gigantic form, looks ont and laughs, or 
curls the lip, at the assumption of authority. Who has not felt 
at once, his weakness and his strength, his littleness and his no- 
bility, as he has seen our nature thus erect itself upon the foun- 
dation of its native greatness, and saying, in very childhood, 
14 My Master is in heaven.” 

Again ; our ignorance alone is enough to render all systems 
uncertain. It is regarded as one of the most embarrassing cir- 
cumstances in medical practice, that the vital functions are carried 
on in profound darkness. Irregular action and its causes are on- 
ly intimated by obscure signs in the external man. The mental 
phenomena, in sickness and health, all thought and feeling, are 
equally concealed, with the additional security from detection, 
that they control, to a great degree, even the outward symptoms 
of their own existence and character. The moral pulse is a very 
imperfect diagnostic. In vain the most penetrating eye searches 
the bosom even of a friend. That friend himself but half knows, 
what is going on there. When he tells us with apparent frank- 
ness all the secrets of his heart, how we still long to look into his 
soul That sanctuary no eye may profane. The prerogative of 
moral privacy cannot be taken away. God only knows the lieart- 
sweet thought, to an honest man, that there is one, who knows 
it— and, therefore, God only “ tumeth the heart as the rivers of 
water are turned.” 

It is worthy of remark also, that we have no direct power over 
mind, the most docile and yielding, even our own. We cannot 
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say to this feeling, “ Come,” and to that feeling, <* Go.” We can* 
not command a thought Our influence, when easiest and strong- 
est, is all indirect To produce thought in ourselves, it is not 
enough to say, “ I will think.” The laws of thought must be ob- 
served ; the occasions of thought must be presented ; the objects 
of thought must awaken the attention. In no other way can we 
enjoy the privilege even of forming our own character, and deter- 
mining our own destiny. Instruction and discipline, therefore, 
have no exclusive right ; they cannot monopolize the work of ed- 
ucation. They perform a part;, important it may be, but yet a 
part only ; and that ou precisely the same principles, according to 
which all other influences are exerted upon mind. The conse- 
quence is, that, with all its freedom, mind is, in spite of itself, 
subject to incessant education. It cannot stand still. It is never 
the same to-day that it was yesterday. It never repeats the ex- 
perience of an hour. Society and solitude, action and repose, 
man and nature, all things instruct us, all are working changes 
in us. 

The result of these views of education is, obviously, not at all 
to lessen our interest in its improvement as a science, or to let 
down our idea of its dignity as an art It is, undoubtedly, how- 
ever, to moderate, in some degree, the sanguine expectations of 
those, who look altogether to schools and systems of instruction 
for realizing our hopes of the progress of mankind. 

We may not effect all we aim at ; we may not, at present, ap- 
proximate to our ideal of a perfect education. But let us not pet- 
ulantly abandon modes of culture, to which long and laige expe- 
rience has given its sanction, because it does not accomplish im- 
possibilities ; nor undervalue our institutions of learning, because 
they are imperfect We have a certain degree of direct influence 
in the development of intellectual and moral character-^-influence 
most valuable and important beginning with the dawn of reason 
and continuing to the end of life ; essentially and forever affect- 
ing the usefulness and happiness of ail that are dear to ns, 
throughout the whole period of their being. This influence we 
cannot too much cherish. The schools and colleges, the domes- 
tic training, and the pubhc religious instruction, by which it is ex- 
erted, are above all price. Private charity and the treasures of 
the State are not ill employed in extending and perpetuating it 
Family government is not well administered, legislation is short- 
sighted and illiberal, where education is not the prominent object 
of parental solicitude and deliberative wisdom. 
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Bat we had in view, in the commencement of these remarks, 
& class of influences, less direct, collateral, by which, even where 
our systems of instruction are most perfect, all the character they 
develope is materially modified. Some of these we pvoceed to 
specify. And the first which occurs to us is the atmosphere of 
the place — the “ genius loci.” Tacitus says of Agricola, 11 Arc#* 
bat eum ab illecebris peceaatium, praeter ipsiua bonam integrant* 
que naturam, quod statim parvulus sedem ac magistram studio* 
mm, Massiliam habuerit, locum Gcaeca comitate et proviuciali 
parcimonia nuxtum, ac bene compositum.” The remark discrim- 
inates with a felicity worthy of the superlative beauty of that 
monument of filial piety, of which it is a fragment, a kind of 
agency in our early training too seldom appreciated or regarded 
It may not be of consequence under what star a man is born. 
The other planets may have little to do with his destiny. But it 
is of moment to him, where, upon earth, he is cradled and brought 
op. The mere physical features of the place are not indifferent ; 
there are correspondences of the outward with the inward world ; 
there are aspects of nature fit to nurse and call out the greatness 
and loveliness, of which the seeds and germs are in all hearts ; 
external beauty, variety and grandeur appear mirrored, with in* 
creased softness and richness, in the calm depths of the spirit 
which reposes among them. The same system of instruction 
and the same instructors have, by no means, the same effect on 
mind in the town and in the country, amid the monotony of a 
western prairie and among the hills and waterfalls of New En- 
gland. 

There is, however, a local influence of another sort, and still 
more worthy of regard. An intellectual, spiritual atmosphere, 
invests the favored spots where great minds have commanded 
respect, and noble natures have aspired to deserve it A seat of 
learning cannot become venerable without age. Time gradually 
gathers about its halls and groves an air of moral greatness, which 
no expenditure of money can anticipate. Its ample libraries, and 
extensive cabinets, the multiform apparatus of science, models of 
art, and memorials of genius, the slow accumulations of ages, all 
conspire to give impulse and tone to every mind admitted to its 
sacred retreats or suffered to repose under its classic shades. A 
species of grateful enchantment pervades the place ; higher dig* 
nity is imparted to science ; and new charms invite to liberal 
studies. 

It is a hasty conclusion, that, because a man must be, always, 
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in a great degree, self-taught, he may, therefore, learn equally 
well, anywhere, at a university or in a farm-house. There is, in- 
deed, no place where mind may not flourish ; genius appropriates 
nutriment to itself from the most sterile soil ; it can live upon its 
own blood. But in propitious scenes, surrounded by congenial 
objects, saluted by loving and hallowed voices, and stimulated by 
great examples, it conceives more lofty purposes, and advances 
with a bolder step. In the presence of greatness it is itself 
greater. In the atmosphere of thought it is easier to think. To 
be , in such society, is to improve. 

There is a necessary greenness and crudeness in new institu- 
tions. The scholarship formed in them is like society in new 
settlements, coarse, rude, noisy, vulgar. The eminent propriety 
of thought, the delicate sentiment, the grace of mind, the artist- 
like relief and beauty of expression, which distinguish the already 
ripening scholar from his coevals, are almost never the growth of 
young places. 

Another style of mind is the product of private education. It 
may be conducted among the loveliest scenes of nature, and by 
the most skilful tutors. Nothing useful may seem to be wanting. 
But a sort of man is formed wholly unlike the products of the 
schools. He grows up too much in the shade. He is wanting, 
generally, in two essential points of character — a true self-reli- 
ance and respect for others. He is, accordingly, timid or rash in 
action, and distrustful or credulous in opinion. We learn to know 
ourselves and others by the same means, by measuring ourselves 
with them. Confidence in the duties of life is the result of ex- 
perience, of trial of ourselves ; and respect for mind is produced 
by acquaintance with mind. Arrogance, presumption, and vanity 
are the fruits of ignorance, — ignorance which books and tutors 
never entirely remove ; the only certain remedy for it is found in 
the earnest pursuit of great objects in competition with kindred 
minds. We learn, in this contest, both our weakness and our 
strength. 

Another of the accidental influences, which modify the effect 
of systematic education, is example. 

We have in mind not the general power of example, in which 
each is affected by all, and all by each, and a common public sen- 
timent generated, a social character formed ; though no man liv- 
eth to himself, and thought and feeling everywhere tend to dif- 
fusion, to an equilibrium. The influence we allude to is rather 
that which characterizes here and there an individual, in every 
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community, gifted somewhat above his fellows, and capable of 
fusing and remoulding the minds about him. They are tilling 
spirits in their day and generation ; and, whether elevated to at- 
tract the admiration of a whole people, or confined to a village 
popularity, seem evidently “ born to command/* and exercise, it 
may be, unconsciously, a formative energy. They lead, by gen- 
eral consent, by an acknowledged native right Their power is 
in their temperament, in their will, in their earnestness, mainly. 
They are impersonations of moral energy. If this character be 
combined with a proportioned and beautiful intellectual and moral 
development we then see humanity in its utmost perfection. 
The spectacle of such a man silently elevates and rectifies his 
age, his town, or his village. In a class of students, academical 
or professional, it raises the standard of ambition, sheds lustre on 
the pursuits of learning, and insensibly diffuses a liberal and gener- 
ous love of letters through the whole circle. No teacher can have 
failed to see how sensibly the example of one true scholar is felt, 
and how magnanimously it is admired, among his equals and 
competitors. 

In active life the same delightful power is illustrated. A noble 
heart never beats alone. A renovating spirit never hreathes in 
vain. With living excellence we have inextinguishable sympa- 
thies. It consecrates the place of its abode, and leaves memori- 
als of itself sculptured on the imperishable material of which 
souls are made. A good man with a great and resolute heart 
cannot live unfelt, nor die to be forgotten. And an earnest bad 
man is the most flagrant scourge of Heaven. The intellect per- 
verted by him, the hearts he sours, or sears, the hopes he blasts, 
the happiness he poisons, who thinks of it all without wonder- 
ing with David, at “ the prosperity of the wicked.’* 

For good, or for evil, we are affected more than we are aware 
by the models of personal energy, with which, in the course of 
life, it is the lot of us all, more or less to come in contact. Not 
one escapes, altogether, the contagion of example, more potent 
than all precepts, more plastic than our arts of education. A mas- 
ter mind, oracular even when not original, in which ordinary 
thoughts kindle and bum, and by which familiar subjects are elec- 
trified, is responsible, to society and to God, for a fearful power. 

The only other influence of the same kind, which it occurred to 
us to notice, is the all important one of government On this we 
do not intend to dwell. It is too ample for our space, and too impor- 
tant to be hastily despatched Government educates the people 
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by supplying the most important trains of thought, which occupy 
the waking hours, or fill up the dreams, of the majority of man- 
kind. Office, wealth, personal consideration are all dispensed, or 
secured, by the civil constitution and administration, under which 
we live. Other institutions and agencies are controlled by the 
public policy. If enterprise and ambition are attracted to virtuons 
and noble objects, if pure purposes and just principles are recom- 
mended and engendered by the civil power, if government be, 
indeed, 44 a terror to evil doers and a praise to them who do well, ,, 
it is, in itself the highest and most efficient national education. 
If, on the other hand, wrong principles are encouraged, and bad 
passions appealed to, if the objects of ordinary ambition are held 
out as rewards to the most sagacious, the most wily, the most un- 
scrupulous, it matters little what morals are taught in the books, 
or what discipline is enforced in the schools ; a corrupt govern- 
ment is a fountain of poison. 

The practical influences from the foregoing observations are : 

1. That our true policy is not to multiply institutions of learn- 
ing, but to enlarge the foundations and increase the advantages 
of those we have — to neglect nothing in or about them, which 
may serve to add dignity to science, or to refine and elevate the 
taste and the moral feelings. The seat of a college should be, 
if possible, a rural city; and the more of the monuments of 
learning and art, and living excellence, we can accumulate in it 
the better. Money iB not wasted upon its architecture or its 
grounds. Not a new niche is filled with a work of genius, nor a 
new alcove with books, but to a useful and important end. Not 
a man raised in its bosom to adorn its uunols should be parted 
with for love or money. Not a fragrant recollection in its history 
should be allowed to wither and dry up, nor a purifying and en- 
nobling association with its name, or its halls, be suffered to 
grow dim. Whatever of the true, or beautiful, or great, or good 
in mind or the products of mind, in nature or art, industry or wealth 
can procure is part of its means of education. Baldness, sterility, 
deformity, physical or moral have no genial, wholesome influence 
upon the sensitive heart of youth. 

2. It should be an object never lost sight of to secure in semi- 
naries of learning, and indeed everywhere, examples of the most 
perfect mental development Systems which tend to equalize 
the benefits of education by reducing the standard of practical 
attainment — lessening, in this way, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest, have the effect, ultimately, to depress all ; 
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for they remove one of the best incitements to excellence, the ac- 
tual exemplification of it in a living instance before us, and of us. 
If a man of preeminent character and attainment should do noth- 
ing else but exist, in the eyes of his associates and neighbors, he 
would live for a most enviable usefulness. And a system which 
raises up one such man, in a class of students, or a community, 
really improves and elevates the whole. 

3. Good men may not excuse themselves from an active and 
efficient agency in the government of their country. It is just 
leaving the principal instrument of power over themselves, and 
their posterity in wicked hands. It is essentially counteracting 
their own endeavors to improve society. It is permitting un prin- 
cipled men to educate, in fact, to a great degree, their children. 
What avails it for us, under the plea of avoiding all meddling with 
secular, and especially civil matters, to labor in the schools, and in 
the church, regardless of a tremendous power incessantly at work, 
in high places, and carry its pestiferous influence everywhere, to 
corrupt and mislead society ? How futile to rely on means , and 
yet not use those which a beneficent Providence has put into our 
hands, of determining, to some extent at least, the character of 
the government under which we live, and the public policy of the 
people of which we are a part ! If government is a matter of in- 
difference, it may be left to boys. If it is nothing but a scramble 
for petty titles and a little brief authority, those who love the dust 
and the noise of popular excitement, and public parade, should be 
allowed to have the conflicts and the victories all to themselves. 
But if most of the great objects, which meuseek in life, if most of 
the enterprise, and industry, which fill up that life, if the spirit of 
the country, its morality, its integrity, its justice, its piety, its whole 
education, theoretical and practical, are intimately and must be 
forever connected with the exercise of civil power, no good man, 
no thoughtful Christian can shrink from his responsibilities as a 
citizen, can relinquish his birthright as a freeman. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SCHOTT’8 FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC AND 
HOMILETICS. 

By Edwards A. Park, Professor at Andover. 

[Henry Augustus Schott was born at Leipsic on the fifth of 
December, 1780. His father, Augustus Frederic Schott, was a 
Professor in the University of Leipsic, and died in 1792. The son 
was early distinguished for his philological and varied learning. 
In 1805 he was appointed Extraordinary Professor of Philology ; 
and in 1808, Extraordinary Professor of Theology at Leipsic. In 
1809 he was made Doctor and Professor of Theology at Witten- 
berg. He was called in 18 12 to a Professorship of Theology at Jena, 
where he was Director of the Preacher’s Seminary, and Privy 
Church- Councillor. While the ffrst Professor at Jena, he died on 
the 29th of December, 1835, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. In 
his doctrinal opinions he was a supranaturalist He published in 
1806 a new version of the Greek Testament, which in 1825 had 
passed through three editions. In 1825 he published, in connec- 
tion with J. F. Winzer, a Latin translation of the Pentateuch. 
In 1834 appeared his Commentary on the Epistles of the New 
Testament In 1811 he published his Epitome of Dogmatic 
Christian Theology, which in 1822 had passed through two edi- 
tions ; in 1830, his Historico-critical Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament; and in 1826 his Letters on Religion and 
the Christian Faith. In 1807 he published his Brief Sketch of 
a Theory of Eloquence with special application to the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit, and in 1813 a second edition of the same. In 1815 
appeared his celebrated treatise, entitled, The Theory of Elo- 
quence with special application to Sacred Eloquence in its whole 
extent, in three volumes. According to the principles detailed 
in this work he composed numerous essays and sermons, some 
of which he gave to the press. Among them are, Clerical Dis- 
courses and Homilies, with particular reference, in part, to the 
events of the day, 1815 ; Christian Religious Discourses on Texts 
belonging to the Pericope and on others freely chosen, in two vol- 
umes, 1814 ; a New Collection of Clerical Discourses and Homi- 
lies, 1822 ; a New Selection of Homilies, 1830 ; many occasional 
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sermons, and many homiletical essays, in three volumes of the 
Journal for Preachers, which he edited, in connection with 
Relikopf, during 1811 — 12, and in Tzschirner’s Memorabilia for 
the Preacher's Study, etc. The following Article is an abstract 
of the First Part, pp. 1 — 462, of his larger Theorie der Beredsaro- 
keit, a work which is universally regarded as the standard Ger- 
man Treatise in the department of Homiletics. It is particularly 
valuable not only lor the copious learning which it exhibits, but 
also for the high moral sentiment and evangelical piety which it 
everywhere breathes. The title of the First Part is, the Philo- 
sophical and Religious Fundamental Principles of Rhetoric and 
Homiletics]. 


I 1. Origin of Language. 

The he is in man a deeply seated desire of progress, of improv- 
ing his condition, of enlarging his sphere of action, of rising high- 
er and higher on the scale of being. He conceives no limit which 
he does not wish to transcend. He has an instinctive longing to 
place himself in a state of harmony with his own nature, and with 
all objects around him. The demand is constantly made upon his 
sold. Be one, be ever more and more one with thyself and with 
the world about thee. His desire of unity with himself and with 
the universe, is analogous to the tendency of all material objects 
toward one central point. It is a desire which duds its highest 
gratification in the service of God and in communion with him. 
It leads man to desire that others may participate in his own 
states of thinking, feeling and willing. He feels impelled to 
transfer the thoughts, affections and volitions of his own soul to 
the souls of other men, and thus to put his fellow beings in har- 
mony with himself. His nature suggests to him a process for at- 
taining this end. 

He is instinctively prompted to utter certain sounds which are 
expressive of his sensations. The faculty of employing particu- 
lar tones of the voice as representative of particular sensuous 
feelings, is common to man and the brutes. In man, however, 
the faculty is more highly developed than in the lower animals. 
A tune, when considered apart from the words to which it is ap- 
plied, is the most exalted effort of this power of expression. The 
imitative sounds are also a peculiar exercise of the same faculty. 
At first, the power is employed without any conception of the ob- 
ject of that sensation which is felt and expressed. But this mere- 
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fy instinctive mode of expression cannot satisfy the wants of man. 
He desires a more extensive commnnication with his fellow be- 
ings. He finds by experience that certain sounds produce a cer- 
tain impression upon him, and he is prompted to produce the 
same impression upon others by the employment of the same 
sounds. The more he attends to these intonations of the voice, 
so much the more readily does he form a conception of the object 
of the sensations which they indicate ; and when he has once 
formed this conception, he has a desire to express it He has this 
desire in consequence of that tendency of his nature, which has 
been already noticed, to place himself in sympathy and harmony 
with beings around him. He therefore feels impelled to desig- 
nate by his voice the objects which he has conceived. He ap- 
plies to some of them the sounds which he had previously used 
as signs of sensation ; to others he applies sounds resembling 
these ; for a third class he uses imitative sounds ; for a fourth 
class he employs such utterances as are naturally suggestive, al- 
though not strictly imitative ; and for still other classes of objects 
he forms vocal expressions by numerous changes and combina- 
tions of sounds, which he had previously assigned to things more 
easily designated. When he has once invented names for a cer- 
tain number of objects, his progress in the extension of his voca- 
bulary is obviously facilitated. The distinction, then, between 
sounds as composing language, and sounds as employed by man 
in his natural state and by brutes, is the following: — the former 
are made with an intelligent design, the latter are made imder 
the impulse of a mere sensuous feeling ; the former are expres- 
sive of conceptions, the latter of mere sensations ; the former are 
articulate, the latter inarticulate. Language, therefore, is the in- 
tentional expression of human conceptions by means of articulate 
and significant sounds, by means of words. 

But in process of time words are communicated not only to the 
ear but also to the eye. Language does not satisfy the desire of 
man for communion and harmony with the world around him, un- 
til it is written as well as oral. It must become a fixed and per- 
manent expression of his states of mind, and thus facilitate the 
transactions which are necessary for the progress of society, for 
commerce, for the conduct of States, etc. Spoken language is the 
immediate expression of our conceptions ; written language the 
mediate. The former suggests its meaning as soon as perceived 
by the sense ; the latter must first be translated from the lan- 
guage of visible signs into that of audible sounds, before it can 
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be understood. The eye perceives the word, and suggests the 
sound of it, and then tlie signification of it is communicated to 
the souL Thus the audible words are appreciated directly ; the 
visible, indirectly . Hence the spoken language can produce upon 
the mind and heart a much more rapid and powerful impression, 
than can be produced by the written language. The former can 
also express a feeling or idea much more vividly than the latter 
by means of the variation of tone, which designates the slightest 
shading of sentiment and appeals at once to the heart Still, the 
written language has in its turn some advantages over the oral. 
It is more favorable to calm, dispassionate thought to the predo- 
minance of the judgment above the imagination and the feelings, 
to continuous and repeated views of the same proposition. It 
retains the expressed opinions of men for a longer time than they 
can be preserved by the most powerful oratory, and during thou- 
sands of years it continues to be a treasury of thoughts which, 
wdien uttered by the living voice, would be quickly efficacious 
and quickly forgotten. 

♦ 2. The different Susceptibilities of the Soul originating different 
Forms of Language ; the Origin of Prose , Poetry and Elo- 
quence; the distinctive Character of each. 

The various susceptibilities of the soul may be divided into 
three classes. The first class may be comprehended under the 
cognitive or knowing faculty, and the following acts are referrible 
to it; first, perceptions ; secondly, conceptions, acts of imagination ; 
thirdly, notions, generalizations, (perceptions of the understand- 
ing); fourthly, judgments; fifthly, inferences, conclusions; and 
sixthly, ideas, (perceptions of the reason). To this general fa- 
culty therefore belong the subordinate powers of perception, con- 
ception, imagination, understanding, reason, memory. When all 
these powers act in unison with each other, they constitute the 
perfection of man’s intellectual nature. The second class of sus- 
ceptibilities may be comprehended under the sensitive faculty, 
and to it may be referred the sensations, and the inward feelings 
or affections. When all the feelings of man are in harmony with 
each other, he has reached the perfection of his sensitive being. 
The third class of susceptibilities may be comprehended under 
the appetitive faculty, or what is sometimes called, in its more 
general sense, the will. The will, in its more specific and limit- 
ed m eaning ; chooses an object, when that object stands in a cer- 
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tain relation to some previous inclination of the soul. If the ob- 
ject be more distinctly perceived by the mind, and the inclination 
be intelligently directed to it, then is the inclination called desire ; 
and if the desire be long continued, it is termed disposition , and if 
the disposition have a certain degree of strength, and a certain 
measure of excitement, it is denominated passion . When all the 
acts of the will are in unison with each other and with the reason 
and judgment, when the lower inclinations are kept subordinate 
to the higher, then is the moral nature of man in its state of per- 
fection. 

Of the different susceptibilities which have been mentioned, 
sometimes one, and sometimes another has the predominance in 
an individual, and characterizes his whole course of action. There 
is a state of calm contemplation and thoughtfulness ; there is a 
state of animated feeling ; there is a state of voluntary desire, 
and each of these states forms often the peculiarity by which one 
man is distinguished from another. The occupation of the soul 
with perceptions, conceptions, notions, judgments, inferences, 
ideas, does not altogether exclude the contemporaneous indul- 
gence of feelings and affections, but it prevents such a degree of 
them as may give any other than a meditative character to the 
mind. So the occupation of the soul with lively feeling presup- 
poses the exercise of the cognitive faculty, but precludes any 
such degree of the exercise as may in any way diminish the pre- 
dominance of the sensitive, emotive character of the individual. 
The feelings are indeed often excited and heightened by the im- 
agination. This power is peculiarly fitted to move the affections, 
by its presenting to the mind specific images of an object ; also 
by its presenting images resembling and nearly related to the 
particular feelings which are to be excited ; by its presenting 
images of the cause which precedes, or of the effect which fol- 
lows the existing emotion ; by its presenting images which are in 
contrast with the object of that emotion, and which therefore 
make the object so much the more vivid and affecting. As the 
imagination acts on the feelings, so the feelings react on the ima- 
gination, and thus a reciprocal influence is exerted by these dis- 
tinct susceptibilities, which increases the intensity of each. Si- 
milar remarks may be applied to the appetitive part of our nature. 
The inclinations and desires are excited by the imagination ; for 
the clear images of this faculty arouse the involuntary affections 
which are the precursors of voluntary acts. The will, in its turn, 
exerts a reflex influence on the fancy. Whenever we choose an 
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object we fix oar attention upon it; the more attentively we view 
it, so much the deeper impression does it make on our involunta- 
ry feelings ; and the more intensely our feelings are excited, so 
much the greater activity and vivacity are imparted to the imagi- 
nation. Thus an act of the will vivifies both the affections and 
the fancy, and receives itself a stimulus from the powers which it 
reciprocally quickens. All our faculties act and react upon each 
other, and the man acquires a distinctive character by the pre- 
ponderance of one or another of his several susceptibilities. 

When, therefore, he is in a state of calm, dispassionate thought, 
he has a desire of unity with himself; that is, of making his in- 
tellectual operations consistent with one another, and reducing 
them to one harmoniously connected train. He has also a desire 
of unison with others, that is, of making their perceptions and 
judgments one with his own. Thu leads him to adopt the lan- 
guage of instruction, and this kind of language is termed prose, in 
its restricted sense. When likewise he is in the state of excited 
feeling, he naturally inclines to a similar harmony with himself; 
that is, to a consistency, likeness and union between his affec- 
tions. He wishes to feel as one man, and not as divided against 
his own nature. He will not freely express his emotions, unless 
they are congruous with one another and unite in one general 
character. He is also instinctively impelled to be in unison with 
his fellow men, and make his feelings their own. He therefore 
gives utterance to the feelings of his heart, in order to raise the 
same affections in the hearts of his fellow beings. His feelings 
have excited his imagination, and the language which he em- 
ploys is that of the imagination and the affections united. This 
kind of language is termed poetry. Again, when he is in a state 
of voluntary desire, he feels the same impulse to be at one with 
himself ; to have all his inclinations and volitions consistent with 
each other ; and also to be at one with other men, to bring their 
wills into a state of harmony with his own. Hence he expresses 
himself in a peculiar species of language, called eloquence. As 
his voluntary emotions are excited by previous thoughts and feel- 
ings, so the style which he employs for communicating his acts 
of will contains the elements of the style for the operations of the 
intellect and of the heart In other words, eloquence, although 
distinguished from prose and poetry, has many qualities in com- 
mon with them both. 

In distinguishing prose from eloquence, the word prose is used 
in a narrower acceptation than ordinary. It is employed to denote 
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the language of the intellect, and is thus distinct from eloquence, 
which is the language of the voluntary power. In a more gen- 
eral sense, however, the word prose includes eloquence, and de- 
notes that species of language which is constructed with promi- 
nent reference to a particular definite effect upon the mind of the 
reader or hearer. Thus, the writer of prose, in its limited sense, 
aims to be didactic, to impart a certain degree of knowledge on 
a specific subject. He constructs his sentences with obvious re- 
ference to the facility and clearness of his communications. The 
eloquent writer aims to move the will ; to awaken in his readers 
some particular inclination, or excite them to some definite pur- 
pose. But the writer of poetry has no such prominent reference 
in his composition to a specific effect upon his readers. He docs 
not shape his verses with the prominent design of imparting de- 
finite instruction, nor of persuading the will to a particular act 
He writes freely, and without the appearance of calculating con- 
sequences. When he begins to calculate, he has ceased to be 
inspired. True, he does instruct and does persuade, but never 
makes it his prominent aim to produce these effects. As a writer 
he does calculate, but as a poet he utters his feelings without con- 
straint After he has written, he considers the influence of his 
words on others ; but while he is writing, he is borne onward by 
his own feelings. His object is to bring the feelings of others in- 
to a state of sympathy with his own, but this is a general object, 
and the prominent avowal of it would tend to convert his poetry 
into prose. He must not reduce this general design to any partic- 
ular form, nor can he, as a poet, devise any specific plan for affect- 
ing others in correspondency with his main purpose. He mnst 
not select his images or his words with an obvious or primary 
reference to their effect on his readers, but must be influenced 
first of all by the spontaneous suggestions of his own feeling, and 
if he ever thinks of makings stanza useful to his fellow men, the 
thought must be an incidental one, secondary to the desire of 
giving vent to his own emotions, concealed from the view of 
others, and never so prominent as to interfere with his seeming, 
as well as his real inspiration. It must be, moreover, of a general 
nature, and must never assume that specific, definite form which 
characterizes the orator and the didactic prose writer. 

Poetry has been defined, the language of the imagination and 
the feelings. This definition does not imply, that the language 
prompted by these susceptibilities is never used in simple didac- 
tic prose. It teaches, however, that the fancy and the affections 
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of the prosaic writer are less highly excited than are those of the 
poet, and his style is less distinctively influenced by them. The 
imagination is employed in prose for the purpose of illustrating 
the judgment expressed ; it is checked as soon as it has reflected 
light upon the thought. It is regarded simply as a means sub- 
servient to a more important end. It is employed by the poet for 
the sake of its aesthetical worth, and of the pleasure imparted by it 
The writer of prose expresses the convictions of his understand- 
ing; the poet expresses ideas of the reason. The objects pre- 
sented by the former are therefore strictly defined, measured and 
limited ; the favorite objects of the latter are immeasurable and 
illimitable. Ideas, however, are not presented by the poet in an 
abstract form ; they are combined with some sensible representa- 
tion. They are made tangible and invested with a living reality. 
The idea is converted into an ideal. The prose writer represents 
objects as he finds them, the poet makes new combinations of 
ideas, is in a sense a creator ; hence he is called aronyrip. The 
writer of prose adheres, in the arrangement of his thoughts, to the 
logical order suggested by his subject. He endeavors to pre- 
sent his theme in its various divisions and subdivisions, and to 
accommodate all his statements to the capacities of his readers. 
But the }K>et so adjusts his ideas as to present a single pleasing 
image to the mind. lie conforms to his own inspired emotions, 
rather than to the mental necessities of other men. In describing 
an historical event, he does not, like the prose writer, follow the 
order of time, and of cause and effect, but plunges at once in me - 
diam rem , and details the essential circumstances of the history, 
wherever he can do it with the least constraint and stiffness ; 
nor does he hesitate to beautify and to idealize the reality, 
whenever his feelings prompt him to deviate from literal exact- 
ness. He gives the general impression of the scene, without be- 
ing particularly accurate in delineating its minute characteristics. 

As all language is a transcript of the inner man, and as prose 
and poetry are prompted by very dissimilar states of the mind, so 
the words selected by the poet are different from those selected 
by the writer of prose. The former will prefer a figurative term 
to a literal one, where the latter will have an opposite preference. 
The former will choose bold expressions, new phrases, peculiar 
constructions, where the latter will adopt a more humble and fa- 
miliar mode of speech. The poet delights in metre, in rhyme, 
while the orator is content with a certain numerus of style, and 
the prosaic essayist, historian or philosopher confines himself to 
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the easiest and simplest flow of language. The matter of a com- 
position must determine the form of it, and as the object of the 
poet is to please, he must select such a class of words as will not 
appear hackneyed or tame or unmusical. His style must be free 
and unfettered, hence his license in the use of words. Po- 
etry may be defined the representation, in language, of that which 
is adapted to gratify the taste. Now a writer must be, and ap- 
pear to be himself pleased with an object, in order to make that 
object pleasing to others. Hence the rules relating to the poet’s 
selection and arrangement of thoughts and words, are less objec- 
tive and more subjective than are the rules for the prose writer 
aud the orator. 

\ 3. Definition of Eloquence. 

The object of prose, in its more extensive acceptation, is to in- 
struct the intellect or to move the will. When it is adapted to 
the former purpose, it is called prose, in the more proper and nar- 
row meaning of the word ; when it is adapted to the latter pur- 
pose it is called eloquence J Eloquence implies, first, that a defi- 
nite object be presented to the mind of the person addressed ; 
secondly, that his inclination be excited to secure that object; 
thirdly, that he be convinced of the fitness of that object to grati- 
fy the excited inclination ; and fourthly, that he be convinced of 
his ability to attain the end for .which his desire has been aroused. 
In order to stimulate this desire, it is necessary to present the 
object vividly before the mind ; and for this purpose to employ 
the imagination more than it is employed in the simple prosaic 
style. If we would move the will we must previously arouse the 
affections, and this also requires a more vigorous exercise of the 
imagination than is appropriate to the didactic prose. It requires, 
however, that the imagination be subsidiary to the excitement of 
volition, and that in eloquence it have a less predominant sway 
than it has in poetry. Simple prose being addressed to the intel- 
lect, and poetry being addressed to the imagination and feeling, 
eloquence is addressed to the three united, and that for the pur- 
pose of affecting a fourth power, the will. In prose the imagina- 
tion is employed for the sake of illustration ; in poetry for the 
sake of imparting pleasure and enlivening the feelings ; in elo- 

1 The Romans often denominated a man disertvs , who could speak perspicu- 
ously, and fluently, so as to satisfy common men ; but they called the man elo- 
quent who could captivate his hearers and influence their wills. The Germane 
make a similar distinction between WohXrtdtnluit and Bereds amk ei t . 
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quence, for the sake, ultimately, of persuading to voluntary action. 
Eloquence presupposes the address to the intellect, to the ima- 
gination, and to the passions, but differs from prose and poetry in 
its ultimate aim ; in making each and all of the above named fac- 
ulties subordinate to that of voluntary action. It is, in its nature, 
intermediate between prose and poetry, and unites the perspicu- 
ity, the definiteness, the logical argument of the former, with the 
vividness, exuberance, and imaginative spirit of the latter. It 
combines these qualities in one harmonious whole, as means to a 
higher end. The definition of eloquence is therefore the follow- 
ing : “ Such an exhibition, in connected discourse, of the orator's 
thoughts, as is adapted to determine the human will by means of 
a suitably proportioned, a symmetrical appeal to the understand- 
ing and the reason on the one hand, and to the imagination and 
the feeling on the other.’ 1 There may be eloquence, it is true, in 
a dialogue, as well as in a connected oration, but the latter is the 
more usually selected as the form for appeals to the will, and 
is the better fitted for such a rapid and vigorous flow of sentiment 
as is essential to the deepest impression on the voluntary power. 
It is necessary to specify, that the thoughts are exhibited in dis- 
course; thereby we may avoid the objection which Quintilian 
makes to Cicero’s statement, that eloquence is the art of persuad- 
ing ; for men may be persuaded by other means than by speech, 
by other means than by eloquence. It is also necessary to state 
that the understanding and reason must be addressed by the 
orator in fitting proportion to the other powen ; thereby we avoid 
another of Quintilian’s objections to Cicero's definition : for if elo- 
quence be the mere art of persuading, then the seducer appeal- 
ing to the weak passions of his victim may be eloquent, and thus 
the noblest of all arts may be degraded *to a level with the mere 
tricks of a debauchee. Eloquence has often been associated, if 
not confounded, with dishonest artifice, with the power of beguil- 
ing and over-persuading; but according to the definition given 
above, there can be no perfect eloquence which does not contain 
a well proportioned appeal to the judgment and conscience of man. 
It is also better to define eloquence as that which is adapted to 
persuade the will, than as that which does in fact accomplish 
this purpose. Quintilian says, that if eloquence be as Cicero de- 
nominates it, the art of persuading, then its character is determin- 
ed by the event, and if the speech be not actually successful in 
moving the will, it is not an eloquent speech. But the success 
of an appeal may be prevented by adventitious circumstances, and 
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the consequences which result from it cannot change its intrin- 
sic rhetorical character. 


♦ 4 . Relation of the severed kinds of Eloquence to the several kinds 

of Poetry. 

In lyric poetry the subjective element is conspicuous, and in- 
volves the objective within itself. In dramatic poetry the objec- 
tive element is predominant, and the subjective is merged into 
it In epic poetry, the subjective and the objective are both no- 
ticeable; past events are rehearsed as if present, and the author 
is conspicuous in relating them. The lyric poet uses the lan- 
guage of feeling ; his own emotion is expressed in view of an 
object, but the object is noticed only through the emotion. The 
dramatic poet, on the other hand, describes a series of past acts 
as though they were performed at present, and does not himself 
appear in the description ; the reader is not reminded of the man 
whose drama he is perusing, but is absorbed in the facts which 
are dramatically represented. The epic poet takes an interme- 
diate position in regard to the other two. He brings the past in- 
to our ideal presence, but he also appears to bring it Himself is 
prominent as well as the object which he describes. 

Now the orator, in order to move the will of his hearers or read- 
ers, must exhibit vividly his own feelings, and in this disclosure 
of excited emotion he resembles the lyric poet Still, eloquence 
demands that the affections be only coordinate with the other 
susceptibilities of the soul, and in this respect differs from lyric 
poetry, which requires the adections to be predominant Again, 
in order to induce his hearers to act, the orator must often appeal 
to the past If he would excite a nation to deeds of heroism, he 
must bring into fresh remembrance the exploits of olden time, 
and present to the sons a glowing portraiture of the honor of their 
fathers. This vivid description of past scenes is the particular, 
in which eloquence resembles epic poetry. But the resemblance 
is not complete, for the orator’s description is regulated by its 
subserviency to excite an emulous spirit among his hearers, while 
the poet’s verses are free, and are designed merely to gratify the 
taste. 

There is, also, one particular in which eloquence resembles 
dramatic poetry. The speaker acts on the hearers, and the hear- 
ers act on the speaker. He communicates to them his thoughts 
and feelings, and excites them to the same purposes which him- 
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self has formed. They hear his communications, and think, feel, 
will in correspondency with him. They doubt ; he removes their 
scruples. They disbelieve; he -convinces them. They resist; 
he overcomes their opposition. Their opinions and feelings are 
perceived by him ; perhaps foreseen, perhaps detected in their 
countenances. These acts of the hearer have an effect upon the 
orator, and induce him to adopt a train of remark which he would 
otherwise omit Thus the action is reciprocal between the two 
parties ; that of the hearer is more silently but not always less 
evidently made known than that of the speaker. There is, as it 
were, a dialogue spoken between the orator and his audience ; 
they determining him what arguments or motives to present, and 
he determining them what purposes to form. He and they are 
in a relative situation like that of the persons of a drama, and 
thus is eloquence in one respect similar to dramatic poetry. A 
lifeless, ineffective speech results from a want of this almost dra- 
matic interest of the orator in his auditory. He must conduct an 
internal conversation with them, or he cannot speak to them with 
the appropriate power. 

The ancient eloquence was more obviously and strikingly si- 
milar to poetic composition, than is the modem. Their judicial 
and deliberative orations were designed to produce an immediate 
effect, to persuade to an immediate act or purpose. This aim at 
instantaneous efficiency was itself exciting both to speakers and 
hearers, and led the former to make energetic appeals to the pas- 
sions of the latter. The judicial and deliberative orations were, 
therefore, characterized by the display of imagination and warm 
emotion. The excited feelings of the orator were responded to 
by the audience, and thus arose a striking resemblance between 
these orations and dramatic poetry. The external circumstances 
in which the orations were delivered contributed much to increase 
this resemblance. The accused had his advocate {pair onus cau- 
sae ), and therefore the complainant was answered by an oppos- 
ing orator, and thns ensued a contest which was often compared 
by the ancient rhetoricians to a battle, or to a gladiatorial encoun- 
fer. The attack and the reply, the rejoinder and the surrejoinder 
possessed in themselves a dramatic interest, and the acquittal or 
condemnation of the accused was like the catastrophe of the dra- 
ma. Sometimes also, the relatives of the man on trial presented 
themselves suddenly, and in the habiliments of deep mourning, 
before the judges. Sometimes the auditors expressed their gra- 
tification or their dissatisfaction with the speaker by tumultuous 
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noises. They went so far, in many instances, as to remove him 
by violence from the rostrum. During the first centuries of the 
Christian era, the worshippers in Christian temples were accus- 
tomed occasionally to make loud demonstrations of the pleasure 
or disgust with which their preacher affected them. But modern 
auditories do not make such emphatic expressions of their appro- 
bation or their dislike of the person, by whom they are addressed. 

But besides the deliberative and the judicial orations of the 
Greeks and Bomans, there was a third kind, the panegyrical. 
These were sometimes occupied with the praise of the gods, of 
departed heroes, of the fathers of the republic, and sometimes 
with important political discussions. After the downfall of repub- 
licanism, they were devoted to the adulation of the divinity who 
presides over some public game, or to the praise of the game it- 
self, or of the regent of the State, or to some other inferior purpose. 
There were also panegyrical orations delivered in honor of brave 
citizens who died for their country ; there were some too, deliv- 
ered in honor of private men, and called orationes funebres . 
When the orator endeavored to excite his hearers to an imitation 
of the men whom he extolled, or to the practice of the virtues 
which he recommended, his style of address resembled that of 
the judicial and deliberative orator, and partook therefore of the 
dramatic element When he indulged in merely laudatory effu- 
sions, his style was akin to that of the lyric poet. When he nar- 
rated the exploits of departed worthies, he introduced into his 
composition some distinctive features of epic poetry. 

It is evident that discourses from a Christian pulpit are often 
in some respects analogous to the epic poem ; for they often detail 
the truly poetical scenes of evangelical history. They have also 
an analogy to the lyric poem ; for they often contain the outpour- 
ings of excited feeling, and merge the objective element into a sub- 
jective form. They have more of the lyrical character than the judi- 
cial and deliberative orators of the ancients ; for they are pervaded 
by a deeper and stronger emotion. They have, however, not so 
much of the lyrical character as many of the panegyrical orations ; 
for they must necessarily have more of a practical object, an8 
aim at a more definite influence on the will. This aim to affect the 
voluntary principle gives to the sermon a likeness to the delib- 
erative and judicial orations, and accordingly, a resemblance to 
the dialogue of the drama. Still, its resemblance to the drama is 
less than has been already ascribed to those orations. For the 
aim of the sermon is not so often to produce an immediate effect 
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as a permanent one ; not so often to influence the will at the in- 
stant, as to influence the whole character for all time. Hence it 
is not so exciting, and is not so passionate in its appeals, as those 
orations which are devoted to a single object, and which are of in- 
stantaneous interest Moreover, the design of the preacher is not 
to be accomplished by a single discourse ; he feels that he must 
produce his eflfect by a long series of sermons. This gives him 
more of a calm dispassionate air, than the orator can have whose 
whole success depends upon a single speech. An address from 
the pulpit, then, being less fervid than a deliberative or judicial 
oration of the ancients, produces a less obvious excitement among 
the hearers, and thus secures from them a less perceptible re- 
sponse. It is of conrsc less decidedly analogous to the dialogue, 
but is not entirely devoid of this feature of dramatic poetry. 1 


♦ 5. Different degrees of attention paid by the Orator and the Poet, 
to the Subject-matter and to the Style of their compositions. 

The poet is inspired with the beauties of his subject Being 
pleased himself, he expresses his pleasure with a genial freedom. 
He does not check his inspiration for the purpose of inquiring 
whether, or how far his readers will be interested in this or that 
figure of speech, but, if his own tastes are gratified with it he 
uses it without hesitation. He writes as if he were independent 
of his fellow-men, and were actuated by some higher genius. 
He seems not to be constrained by this genius, but to be enliven- 
ed and inspired by it. There is no utilitarianism in his method 
of composition. Whenever and wherever he finds an object 
pleasing to the taste, he employs it; and does not, as a poet, 
inquire whether the object in its other relations be important or 
unimportant It is very true that if a poem be written on a use- 
ful theme, the utility of the stanzas is associated in our minds 
with their beauty, and thus increases the pleasure whi ch we de- 
rive from them. It also presents a new motive for the diligent 
study of the poem, and by oar sharpened attention to it as a work 
of value, we may detect additional and.otherwise hidden graces 
in it as a work of taste. Still the usefulness of the poem was 
not the chief and apparent design of its author. He regards, first of 

1 It may be needle™ to state, that Prof. Schott's views of sacred eloquence, 
and indeed of modern oratory in general, are derived from the tone and spirit 
of the German pulpit, and from the prevalent style of the orators under Euro- 
pean despotisms. 
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all, the beautiful, or more property the attractive, and makes every 
other consideration subordinate to that of taste. Hence the im- 
portance of the subject is with him secondary to the agreeable- 
ness of the delineation, and his own feelings, rather than those of 
other men, are the test of this agreeableness. 

The orator, on the contrary, is not so independent of his fellow 
beings. He must persuade them, and therefore adapt his style 
to them ; and many an explanatory or qualifying or amplifying 
phrase does he introduce, not for his own sake, but for that of his 
hearers or readers. His style therefore is not so free as the po- 
et's. He designs to interest others in his subject, and henec 
avoids all those ornaments of language which attract attention to 
themselves, rather than to the practical aim of the discourse. 
With him, therefore, the pleasing is secondary to the useful. Ho 
does not neglect the tastefulness of description, he knows that the 
style must be attractive in order to secure a prolonged regard to 
the thought ; but he introduces the beauties of form only as means 
to an end, and makes pleasure subservient to utility. A figure of 
speech, remarks Sauer, is with the poet a beautiful fiower en- 
twined into a lovely wreath, and exposed to the view of all who 
seek to be pleased ; but with the orator, it is a ring in the chain 
by which he means to bind all who hear him. The eloquent 
writer endeavors to make his representations clear and precise, 
and thus to excite an intellectual interest in his mode of imparting 
truth. He also endeavors to avoid all allusions which may of- 
fend the sensibility to right and wrong, and thus to excite a moral 
interest in his writings. He endeavors, in the third place, to grati- 
fy the taste, and captivate the imagination and affections, and thus 
to excite an aestheiical interest in his style. All this he does of 
set purpose, but only so far as the persuasive influence of his dis- 
course requires. He differs, then, from the poet, in making the 
usefulness of his subject more important than the attractiveness 
of its form ; in making the influence of his words upon his readers 
a matter of deliberate design, of prominent regard ; and in mak- 
ing this influence of his style subservient merely to the practical 
impression of his leading thoughts. 

k 6. Regard paid by the Orator and the Poet to their personal 
Character and Relations. 

As the object of the orator is to influence the will, he needs the 
confidence of his hearers. He cannot easily persuade them to 
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action, unless they are satisfied with his fitness to be their coon* 
aellor said monitor. Hence he must secure their respect for his 
talents and their trust in his virtue. The practical character of 
his address allows, and even requires him to pay this regard to 
his personal relations with his audience. But the poet has no 
such practical aim ; he pours forth his emotions with actual and 
seeming freedom, and never concerns himself with questions in 
relation to his personal influence. His object being to gratify the 
taste, he is less dependent than the orator on the opinions which 
the community may entertain respecting him, and although he 
may, as a man, feel some solicitude for his good name, he must 
as a poet sacrifice this solicitude to the inspirations of his theme. 
One distinction, then, between eloquence and poetry is, that the 
one requires an author to shape his composition so as to recom- 
mend himself to his readers, as a man of talents and probity ; 
while the other requires him to divest himself, while writing, of 
all references to the mode of ingratiating himself with the com- 
munity. 

It is necessary that an eloquent writer so construct his essay, 
as to win from those who peruse it a high esteem for his person- 
al qualifications ; for when we read a printed page, we instinc- 
tively associate the sentences and paragraphs with the character 
and even the person of their author. We imagine how he looks, 
speaks, and acts. It is still more necessary that one, who ad- 
dresses us with the living voice, secure this confidence in his in- 
dividual merits, especially when he endeavors to influence our 
will, and above all when he would persuade us to some impor- 
tant course of action. It is no light matter for a man to rise and 
Aim our attention to his words, our belief in his statements, our 
eomptianoe with his exhortations. He must possess and appear 
to possess many permanent excellences, or he cannot be entitled 
to make this demand upon our trains of thought, and upon our 
voluntary affections. He most appear to be capable of instruct- 
ing us ; else we shall look with distrust upon his reasonings. He 
must appear to be sincere and pure in his affections ; else we 
shall guard ourselves against all sympathy with him. He most 
appear to be honest and benevolent in his purposes ; else we shall 
not unite in his plans, nor conform to his solicitations. 

But the query arises, how can the orator secure this deference 
for hims el f . In the first place, he sometimes finds that such defe- 
rence is secured before he commences his address. By his whole 
intollp/^ai npd moral character, as it has been developed through- 
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out his previous life, he has gained the confidence of men so much, 
as to meet with no obstructions in introducing his own thoughts 
into their minds, his own purposes into their wills. But in the 
second place, where he has not already obtained the confidence of 
those whom he addresses, he may often secure it by the structure 
of his speech and by the mode of his delivery. Certain forms of 
expression may attract or repel his hearers ; encourage them to 
yield him their confidence, or to view him with distrust He is 
not allowed to introduce inrelevant beauties into his composition, 
for the sake of concealing the real deformities of his subject He 
is not permitted to pay compliments to his hearers, to flatter them, 
to extol such of their opinions or practices as cannot be praised 
either justly or appropriately. He is not authorized to take any 
advantage of the weaknesses, still less of the foibles of his audi- 
ence, for the purpose of commending a project which he cannot 
justify by 6ound argument All such tricks of oratory are foreign 
from true eloquence. We have already defined eloquence, as a 
well proportioned address to the intellect affections, and wiik 
Therefore, if a project be recommended without an adequate ap- 
peal to the reason and judgment if it be so presented as to enlist 
only the blind passions in its behalf, then there is no proper pro- 
portion in the address, and of course there is no pure eloquence. 
.The nature of an oration requires, that the orator excite the in- 
terest of his hearers in himself, only so far as to increase their 
interest in his theme ; that he appear to them, in the first place, 
worthy of addressing them in general, and, in the second place, 
worthy of addressing them on the particular truths to which his 
oration is devoted ; that he appear to be a good and worthy organ 
of a good and worthy subject He cannot be truly eloquent un- 
less his whole manner be in fact and in appearance designed for 
the welfare of man. 

He may excite an intellectual interest in his character. If he 
be the master of bis subject and capable of presenting it in lucid 
diction, he will often manifest a noble confidence in himself, 
which will gain by sympathy the confidence of others. When he 
has not penetrated into the depths of his theme, and has obtained 
no vivid conceptions of it, he will often manifest a self-distrust 
and a painful misgiving, which will prevent his hearers from re- 
lying on his statements. He may also excite a moral interest in 
his character. He may do this by manifesting a keen sensibility 
to all the motives of virtue, a lively regard to the happiness of 
the race, a high veneration for justice and religion. Hus whole 
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address must be pervaded by a spirit of benevolence and true 
modesty. He should, indeed, exhibit a proper confidence in the 
trath and reasonableness of his assertions ; but this confidence is 
radically distinct from vanity and arrogance ; it is allied, and of the 
same nature with a modest estimate of his own worth. He must 
appear to be conscious of his own weakuess as well as his 
strength ; aware of the limits of the human faculties as well as of 
their real attainments, and penetrated with reverence for his su- 
periors, as well as a fitting regard for his own convictions. He 
may also excite an aesthetical interest in his character. His 
style of writing and speaking should indicate his love of the beau- 
tiful. A good taste is combined, in many important particulars, 
with the moral disposition, and the tasteful orator is therefore as- 
sociated in the popular mind with philanthropy and virtue. The 
oration must often introduce ideas which are grand, sublime or 
graceful ; and if these ideas be presented in an inappropriate 
style, the hearer is disgusted with the very objects which might 
have fascinated him, and is repelled from the man with whom he 
might have been charmed. 

It is not pretended, that the theory of eloquence will pre- 
scribe minute and specific rales for 'the orator's awakening a pop- 
ular interest in himself as a man. It only prescribes, in general, 
that he educate himself so as to deserve and secure the confi- 
dence of his fellow men; that he cultivate his mental faculties 
so as to merit and therefore receive the intellectual homage of his 
audience ; that he possess and exhibit such a philanthropic and 
self-denying and truly religious temper as to avoid all suspicion 
of dishonest artifice; that he obtain a profound and thorough 
knowledge of the subject which he discusses, and a minute ac- 
quaintance with the principles by which his hearers are actuated, 
so that he may wisely adapt his theme to the susceptibilities of 
those whom he wishes to influence ; that he carefully avoid every 
expression and every mode of address by which a prejudice may 
be excited against his opinions, his motives or his projects. Un- 
lettered men, he must remember, will often infer from his hesitat- 
ing utterance, that he is destitute of ideas ; or from his ungainly 
attitudes, that he has no delicacy of taste. Hence he must avoid 
not only the actual fault, but also those comparatively trivial ap- 
pearances, which diminish the confidence of the community in his 
fitness to control their intellectual and their moral action. When 
it is said, that the otator should commend himself to his audience, 
it is by no means to be understood that he should be egotistical or 
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assuming. Just the opposite. The remarks of Marheinecke, 1 res- 
pecting the preacher, are just and important, — “ lie should strive 
for nothing more than this, to make his personal character in no 
way injurious to the cause which he wishes to promote ; to divest 
himself of every thing which can offend the tastes or prejudices 
of his people, whatever may be the degree of their education ; 
and also, yielding to the noble influences of his theme, to sink 
himself, where it is possible, entirely out of sight under the mag- 
nificence and irresistible power of the truth which he proclaims.” 

♦ 7. Regard paid by the Orator and the Poet to the Perfection of 

Man. 

It has been already observed, that man has an instinctive long- 
ing after a state of perfection. He cannot rest satisfied with any 
attainment which he has made, but every degree of excellence 
suggests to him a still higher degree that lies beyond. The poet 
has in his mind a perfect ideal, and he presents this in sensible 
images to his readers. The pastoral and elegiac strains express 
the feeling of pleasure in the destination of man to a state of un- 
corrupted excellence, and in the possibility of his making constant 
advances toward that state. The satirical poem expresses the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the remoteness, at which man is ac- 
tually found from this ideal perfection. The ode breathes forth 
the inspiration of one who contemplates the excellence of his race, 
as it is exhibited in the ideal standards of virtue, or in the exploits 
of particular worthies. When the poet is inspired with the 
thought of the approximations which are made toward the char- 
acter of perfect rectitude and worth, or of the sad deviations 
from that character, or of the conflict between virtue and the out- 
ward world, or of the triumph of the one over the other, he pours 
forth his feelings, sometimes in the form of the tale, sometimes 
in that of the drama, now in the heroic, and again in the tragic 
verse. But he is always satisfied with the bare presentation of an 
ideal. He suggests no methods, and urges no motives for the 
attainment of this perfect excellence. In this respect he dif- 
fers from the orator. Eloquence does not linger so long as poetry 
in the imaginative description of the faultless state ; it presents a 
more exact analysis of the good desired, gives a more definite view 
of the necessity for struggling to reach it, and of the means and 
motives for overcoming the hindrances to its attainment. The 

1 Crraadlegung der Hoauietik, S. 80, 81. 
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poet simply aims at a vivid portraiture of ideal perfection ; the 
orator strives to connect with this portraiture a realization of the 
imagined excellence. And eloquence is and does all that it can 
and should be and do, when it urges man onward in his endeav- 
ors to realize the perfectness of his being, to attain a complete 
harmony with himself and with the world out of himself. It 
must aim, therefore, at a complete illumination of the mind, at a 
purifying of the affections, at a proper stimulus of the will. He 
is not truly eloquent who endeavors to persuade men by any mo- 
tives, or to any deeds which interfere, in any manner, with their 
intellectual or moral perfection. If the speeches, which are de- 
signed to cajole or delude men, contain some elements of genuine 
eloquence, they are still destitute of the higher elements ; of the 
appropriate aim and spirit which impart an ennobling character to 
every sentence that is uttered. Unless the orator have a lofty 
ideal of virtue always prominent before his mind, his eloquence 
must be misapplied, abused, imperfect, impure, and therefore not 
entitled to the name which is given to it by inconsiderate men. 


f 8. The place which Eloquence holds among the Arts. 

The term art is used, subjectively, to denote the power of pro- 
ducing that, which possesses & unity consisting in the adaptation 
of means to an end. It is also used, objectively, to denote the 
compass of the rules which sure to be observed, for the production 
of the object containing this unity. Thus the poetic curt is the 
system of rules for the harmonious and vivid representation, in 
words, of that which has formed in the poet’s mind one beautiful 
and attractive whole. The art of rhetoric is the system of rules 
according to which discourses in prose ore to be sketched, filled 
out, and (in the case of oral addresses) delivered for the purpose 
of instruction or of persuasion. The term art is more properly 
used to designate the subjective idea ; and the objective is better 
expressed by the phrase, theory of the art. 

The arts are divided into the useful and the aesthetic. The 
useful are sometimes termed mechanical ; bnt this is an unfortu- 
nate designation ; for it confines our view to their outward and 
physical advantages, and does not even imply their higher util- 
ity to the inward, the intellectual and moral nature. The distinc- 
tion between the useful and the aesthetic arts is not, that the 
former are productive of good, and the latter of no good ; nor that 
the latter please the taste, and the former impart no gratification. 
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The aesthetic arts are useful, but their utility is an attendant, not 
a primary excellence. It is not sought for and labored for, as es- 
sential to their very nature. On the other hand the useful arts 
gratify the taste, but their attractiveness is a subordinate excel- 
lence, and constitutes no part of their intrinsic character. The 
aesthetical arts are divided into the pleasant and the fine. The 
former are those which gratify the lower external senses, and al- 
so those which please us by awakening the consciousness of ani- 
mal life. Thus the art of entertaining a company by the pleas- 
ures of the table, by a variety of social games, by wit and humor 
of discourse is one of the pleasant arts, giving ns an agreeable 
sense of our physical existence. The fine arts are nobler than 
these, and gratify the higher, inner tastes. They do not disdain 
the aid of the merely pleasing art3, but are often united with 
them and receive a stimulus from them. 

There are some of the aesthetical, and especially of the fine 
arts, which are intimately conjoined with the useful. The pleas- 
ing and the attractive elements are employed as means for in- 
creasing the utility of that, whose first and chief object is not to 
promote gratification but to do good. These are called the rela- 
tively aesthetic arts, and are thus distinguished from those which 
are primarily and chiefly designed to impart pleasure, and are 
therefore termed absolutely aesthetic. The attractiveness of the 
relatively aesthetic arts is called adherent, because it is not their 
principal or predominant quality. Thus the beauty of a temple 
is designed to be merely subservient to the worship of God ; and. 
if the fitness of the temple for religious exercises be sacrificed to 
its attractiveness as an object of the fine arts, if its adaptation to 
spiritual uses be considered secondary to its ornaments, the true 
idea of the temple is not realized. 

Now eloquence is an art ; for it is a system of means to an end, 
forming one united whole. It is an aesthetic art, combining the 
pleasant with the fine ; for it is designed to gratify the inward 
and the outward tastes. It is a useful art ; for it is intended and 
devised to promote the welfare of society. But its attractiveness 
is a means to an end. It is adherent, not predominant It is in- 
troduced to increase the utility of that which is otherwise useful. 
Eloquence, therefore, is a relatively not an absolutely aesthetic 
art It combines the pleasant, the free and the profitable, mak- 
ing the two former elements subsidiary to the latter. 
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$ 9. The Moral Aspect of Eloquence. 

It is well known, that the ancient Spartans and Cretans for* 
bade the practice of eloquence within their territories. It was 
condemned by the Spartan laws with especial severity after the 
time of Lycurgus. It was also frequently discountenanced by 
the Romans, in the early days of their Republic. It has likewise 
been opposed by modem writers, particularly by Kant The 
great objection to it is, that its moral influence is bod. There 
would be some reason for this objection, if it were true either, 
first, that eloquence appeals to the imagination and passions 
merely, and thus influences the will without reference to the in-* 
tellectual or moral judgment ; or secondly, that it appeals to the 
imagination and the passions with so much power, as to interfere 
with the free and candid exercise of the reason and conscience. 
If eloquence were merely the art of persuading, and had an in- 
discriminate and unhesitating recourse to any principles whatever, 
by which persuasion could be effected, then it might often be 
employed for immoral purposes ; and also, when directed to a 
worthy end, might accomplish it by dishonest means. Kant re- 
marks, that eloquence is injurious even when it persuades men 
to that which is objectively right, for it even then corrupts the 
subjective sentiments. It uiges men to the proper conduct on 
other grounds than the intrinsic propriety of that conduct, and 
secures goodness of action without encouraging goodness of mo- 
tive. But all these objections emanate from an erroneous view 
of the nature of eloquence. It does not address the imagination 
and the feelings exclusively, but coordinately, and in such a de- 
gree as to quicken rather than to repress the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. It aims at an harmonious and a mutually 
beneficent action of the reason, the conscience, the fancy, and the 
affections, and it therefore presupposes that the object pursued, 
and the motives for pursuing it are conformed to the highest stan- 
dard of morality. Eloquence may, indeed, sometimes accommo- 
date itself to the errors of men, but never so as to sanction those 
errors. It may appeal to self-love, but never so as to make the 
regard for self paramount to the regard for others. It is right for 
men to consult their own interest, and when their moral principle 
is weak, they may be improved in their character by reflecting 
on the advantages of virtue. They may be led by their love of 
self, to secure that holiness which will promote their welfare. 
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And in proportion to the obtuseness of their religious sensibilities, 
must be the boldness of our appeal to their desire of the rewards 
which come from a religious life. It is true that eloquence has 
sometimes degenerated into the art of deceiving men by speech, 
into the taking advantage of their humors and caprices for the 
purpose of persuading to unreasonable acts. It has in fact some- 
times been, as Kant describes it, the art of managing an affair of 
the intellect, as if it were a subject fit only for a play of the fan- 
cy. But when we consider that the original motive to eloquence 
is a desire to promote the perfection of man, and the nature of it 
is a symmetrical operation upon the mental and the moral sus- 
ceptibilities, and the end of it is man’s entire, his highest, of coarse 
his spiritual improvement, then we discover no possible ground 
for the charge that it blinds the intellect and misleads the affec- 
tions. From the fact that its aims and tendencies are so high 
upward, it seems to be peculiarly fitted for the pulpit, although 
Kant condemns it as especially uncongenial with attempts to se- 
cure justice at court, or to promote religion in the church. Indeed 
the political condition of many European States is such, as to en- 
courage no other form of public eloquence, than that of the sanc- 
tuary ; they have no deliberative assemblies and no open judicial 
courts, like those in the aneient republics, and under several mo- 
dem governments. 

1 10. Christian character qf Pulpit Eloquence. 

Every system of truth has some one leading idea The scheme 
of doctrine and of duty revealed to us in the New Testament, has 
for its chief and governing thought, that of the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of God embraces the earth and the heavens, the 
present and the future. It embraces the state and the company 
of those who have received in this life the knowledge, the pecu- 
liar spirit and the hopes of the Christian religion, see Matt 12: 
28. 13: 52. CoL 1: 13. 1 Cor. 4: 20. It embraces also the state 
and company of those who are glorified in the eternal world; see 
Matt 6: 3, 10, 12. It is the kingdom of God, because he is its 
founder and preserver, its beginning and its end. It is the king- 
dom of heaven, because it has come down to us from heaven, and 
is perfected there. It is the kingdom of Jesus, because his a- 
tonemeut is the comer-stone on which it is established. The de- 
sign of the whole Christian dispensation is to educate men for this 
blessed kingdom. They are to be excited and disciplined and 
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prepared for it, by means of instruction in sacred truth, fiat it is 
not sufficient that man merely know the doctrines of religion. 
He must also feel the possibility of his union with God. He instinc- 
tively aspires after such a union, for he has a natural longing after 
a universal harmony ; but he sees that there must be some propi- 
tiating sacrifice before he can be one with the pure divinity. 
Christ has not only given man the needed instruction, but has al- 
so offered the essential sacrifice. He has offered it not for 
the purpose of making the Deity propitious, but of enabling men 
to see that he is so ; for the purpose of imparting to them a vivid 
idea of the pure and incorruptible law, of the blending of justice 
with love ; for the purpose of preparing the way and presenting 
the motives for transgressors to be at peace with their Makel. 
Nor has he merely given himself as a sacrifice ; he has also ex- 
hibited an example by which we are enlightened with regard to 
our duty, and incited to a self-denying and devoted life. In one 
sense, his work is not finished. He has established a church, 
and in the church has appointed ministers, whose office it is to 
prosecute and perfect the system of benevolent action which ho 
has begun. The duty of ministers is to preach that word, of 
which the kingdom of God is the central idea, and the atonement 
of Jesus the middle-point They must be representatives of their 
Master in their deeds, as well as in their instructions. They 
most die to sin, as he died for it They must sacrifice them- 
selves to the service of God, as he made himself an offering for 
the divine glory. They must renounce every earthly attachment 
and abandon every pleasure and pursuit, which interfere with 
their highest usefulness, as their Muter yielded up even his life 
for the cause of benevolence. They must be not only preachers 
but also priests. 

Since the Reformation it has often been asserted, that ministers 
of the New Testament have no priestly character or office. The 
Catholics have so degraded the ministry by literal views of the 
Christian priesthood, that Protestants have denied the reality of 
such a priesthood altogether. Marheinecke, however, contends 
that the Christian minister may rightly be called *. priest, and his- 
tory proves that by refusing him that appellation, he has been of- 
ten exposed to a loss of spirituality and true dignity. It is indeed 
true, as Loeffler has remarked, that Christ never expressly de- 
nominates himself a priest, but rather compares himself to the 
vietim, which the priest offers in sacrifice ; see Matt 26: 28. Mark 
14: 24. Luke 22: 20 ; see also 1 Cor. 6: 6—8, where he is called 
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the paschal lamb. But does he not also declare in Matt 20: 23, 
John 6: 51, that he offered the sacrifice, and gave himself as a 
Xvtqov ? Is he not represented in Eph. 5: 2, as the performer of 
the oblation, and is he not styled throughout the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the true, perfect, eternal high priest ? Does not the 
apostle Paul also denominate himself a priest in Bom. 15: 16, 
meaning that he was instrumental in converting souls to God and 
thus presenting them as sacrifices unto him ? Does he not testi- 
fy in 2 Cor. 4: 10, that he constantly exposes himself to death 
for the sake of the Gospel, and in Gal. 6: 14, that he is crucified 
to the world ? See also Gal. 5: 24. Does he not speak in Phil. 
2: 17, of his voluntary sacrifice of his own life in discharging his 
duty to his brethren, in presenting their faith as an offering to Je- 
hovah, and in performing the duties of the Christian priesthood ? 
It is indeed true, that private Christians are represented in 1 Pet. 
2: 5, as invested with the priestly office. Still they are not thus 
honored, in the same degree with the constituted minister of the 
word. They give themselves as an offering to their Maker, they 
strive to present their neighbors likewise as an acceptable sacri- 
fice to heaven, they live to some extent retired from the circles 
of fashion ; but the consistent preacher devotes his whole time to 
direct efforts for the welfare of others, and consecrates himself in 
a peculiar manner to a life of self-denial. He walks emphatical- 
ly as a pilgrim and strunger on the earth, and does not participate, 
as others do, in the pleasures of society. He may sympathize 
indeed with the innocent joys of others, but he must not exhibit 
the same festive spirit which is indulged by the laity. He should 
not appear morose, nor offensively peculiar, but he must avoid 
some modes of dress, some expressions of sentiment, some kinds 
of relaxation which are allowed to private Christians. He must 
preserve, so far as enlightened reason recommends, a profession- 
al peculiarity, and should seem to be, as well as really be, absorb- 
ed in a higher than earthly mission. 

Nor is it simply in the measure of his consecration to God, and 
in the number of his efforts to make his fellow-men meet offer- 
ings to heaven, that he possesses more of a priestly character than 
belongs to laymen. He is also distinguished from them by his du- 
ties in the sanctuary. The office of a prophet or preacher was 
separated, under the Jewish economy, from the office of a priest 
or conductor of the services of the temple. But under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, the duty of leading in the public worship of 
God is conjoined with that of proclaiming truth. The evangelical 
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pastor, whose words are instrumental in making many of his 
hearers an acceptable sacrifice unto Heaven, is also doubly a 
priest when he oilers up the united prayers of his congregation, 
when he presents their children at the baptismal altar as an obla- 
tkm to God, and when he dedicates his whole church to their 
Saviour in the sacrament of the bread and wine. He is not in- 
deed a priest in the original and more proper sense, that of offer- 
ing an outward propitiatory sacrifice to an offended Deity ; but 
in the sense of offering his own heart and life, of offering, instru- 
men tally, the souls and the influence of his hearers to God, in the 
sense of crucifying himself to the world, of sacrificing his earthly 
interests and pleasures for the divine glory, in the sense of con- 
ducting the services of public religious worship, he should habit- 
ually regard himself as set apart to the priesthood. Unless he 
do consider himself as thus anointed, he will be inclined to con- 
form improperly to the usages of the world, and will be in danger 
of losing his rightful authority over the minds of laymen. The 
Protestant clergy have often undermined their influence by ac- 
commodating themselves to the standard of general society, and 
refusing not only to assert, but also to feel the true sacredness of 
their office. 

The preceding train of remark suggests the leading idea of pul- 
pit eloquence. It must consist m the preaching of Christian truth, 
especially in unfolding the influences of Christ’s atonement It 
is not jmipit eloquence if it be employed on mere philosophy, or 
ethics, or any theme which is not distinctively connected with 
evangelical doctrine. It must also unite with the clear statement 
of principles, the exhibition of a warm and earnest piety. It must 
explain not so much biblical truth in general, a3 the distinctive 
faith of the Christian scheme. It must urge not to the possession 
of a mere intellectual faith, but to the union of this with self-deny- 
ing love. This union most not only be taught by the preachers 
words ; it must also be illustrated in his style of uttering those 
words. He should exhibit in his tones, gestures and whole mein 
the particular temper which he recommends. His sermon can- 
not be disjoined from his life ; therefore, all his deeds must be a 
befitting commentary upon his teachings, and his daily example 
must add an eloquence to his pulpit addresses. It must be an 
example not merely of ethical, but also of evangelical virtue, of 
that benevolence which is inseparable from trust in the Redeem- 
er. Unless he conjoin a Christian character with distinctively, 
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Christian discourses, he may be a secular orator, but he has not 
the true eloquence of the pulpit 


♦ 11. Moral and Evangelical Preaching . 

Since the prevalence of the Critical Philosophy, it has been 
fashionable to discourse from the pulpit on moral duties rather 
than on the Christian faith. That is indeed a useless faith, which 
is not a motive to the discharge of duty ; but on the other hand, 
that is a transient and superficial virtue, which does not emanate 
from religious principle. A wise preacher, then, will endeavor 
so to communicate the truths of the Gospel as to show their influ- 
ence on the moral life, and so to describe the practical virtues as 
to illustrate their indebtedness to the Christian faith. SchuderofF 
speaks of a homiletic realism , the prominent aim of which is to en- 
force the performance of our duty, but still it insists on religious 
feeling as an incentive to the virtue enjoined ; and also of a homr 
iletic idealism , the chief design of which is to inculcate faith in 
Christ and love to him, but still it urges the manifestation of these 
inward exercises in outward moral obedience. The former shows 
God in the life, the latter develops the life in God. Not every 
minister is qualified to preach 'in either one of these modes, with 
the same success as in the other ; nor is every audience equally 
prepared for both methods of discourse. One preacher, therefore, 
is inclined to select as his uniform style, that which is most con- 
genial with his own tastes or the wishes of his people. Bnt he 
should intermingle the two modes, and thus harmonize the doc- 
trines and the duties of religion. He should not allow the real- 
ism nor the idealism to be uniformly predominant ; but should 
sometimes present an abstract truth in the foreground, as casting & 
radiance upon duty, and at other times should give a prominence 
to morals, as resulting from correct doctrine. By this interchange 
of modes, he imparts a freshness and vivacity to the entire course 
of his ministrations, and avoids the one-sided, incomplete, monoto- 
nous character, which so often deprives the pulpit of its interest 
and usefulness. 


1 12. Conformity to the Scriptural Manner of Teaching . 

It has been already remarked, that the minister is called to car- 
ry forward the work which our Saviour began on the earth. He 
is to carry it forward in the true spirit of his Master, and with es- 
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pedal reference to the mental, moral and religious character of 
his contemporaries. Now the intellectual and the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the present time, differ from those in the time of the 
inspired penmen. Consequently, the style of address for the 
modem pulpit, must be in some respects unlike that of the first 
preachers. Many passages of the Bible are of local and tempo- 
rary application. Not only may we refuse to make them a pat- 
tern which is to be literally copied, but we may also introduce a 
new mode of address, which has no exact resemblance to any 
specific model in the Scriptures but is accommodated to our local 
and temporary peculiarities. Unless we be allowed to deviate 
thus from the biblical manner, we shall lose so much of our men- 
tal freedom that eloquence will be impossible. For example, 
when Jesus says of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, that 
it cannot be forgiven, he alludes, first, to a class of men who saw 
his miracles, but still did not acknowledge the divine influence in 
their production, and secondly, to the views prevalent in his day 
with regard to the demoniacal operations to which his miracles 
were ascribed. His words, then, are not exactly applicable to 
those, who have not the above named views of the action of de- 
mons, nor the above named ocular evidence of his miraculous 
power. When Paul inveighs against the practice of requiring 
all Christians to obey the Jewish ceremonial law, and all heathen 
converts to be circumcised, and when in CoL 2: 18 he condemns 
those converts from the Essenes who rendered divine homage 
to the angels, he cannot be specifically imitated by his succes- 
sors in the ministry, for they have no occasion for reiterating such 
reproofs. On the other hand, they are called to refute errors 
which the biblical writers had no necessity for canvassing, and to 
frown upon crimes which were not committed, and of course not 
rebuked in the days of the apostles. We have the same reason 
for discountenancing the now prevalent sin of neglecting the 
Lord's supper, which Paul had for reprimanding those abuses of 
the feasts of charity which occurred in his time. It is indeed to 
be borne in mind, that the Bible has given us general principles, 
which apply to our own as well as to every other period. It has 
prescribed universal rules, in which all our specific regulations 
are involved, and has issued certain interdicts, which enclose all 
the peculiar remonstrances that are needed for our times. The 
Bible is, in its essential features, a model for the whole world 
and for every age, but in some of its details it was precisely 
adapted to the men for whom it was originally written^and can- 
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not be minutely imitated by men, whose character, position and 
necessities are different from those of the ancient orientals. The 
character, too, of the biblical writers authorized them to adopt a 
method of address which we cannot make our own without ir- 
reverence and presumption. It may, however, be propounded 
as a rule, that the style of pulpit eloquence, as well as the 
substance of it, should be distinctively Christian ; that although 
the modern preacher may write in a more systematic manner and 
may prepare himself more elaborately for his discourses than the 
sacred penmen chose to do, still he should make frequent use of 
their phraseology, and should present their doctrines in the form 
which was originally given them, so far as that form is congruous 
with the uninspired character of modem writing, and with the ne- 
cessities of the present age. The votary of any science will prefer 
to express himself, if he can do so with perfect propriety, in the 
language of those who originated the science ; for this language 
is apt to have an nnequalled freshness, vivacity and pertinence. 


f 13. The design of a Sermon. 

It seems to be an opinion of many, that the object of all ser- 
mons is barely to impart instruction ; the opinion of many more, 
that this is the 6ole object of some sermons. Now it is true, that a 
discourse from the pulpit must communicate knowledge ; still it 
does not attain its legitimate end when it is merely didactic. It 
must present truth to the mind, but more ; it must also recom- 
mend this truth to the heart ; it must induce men not only to love 
it but likewise to act in obedience to it The school is designed 
for instruction, the church for moral improvement Pedagogues 
and professors teach ; pulpit-orators persuade to the voluntary 
practice of the religion which is taught The grand design of a 
sermon is to edify the hearers. Our Saviour compares a true 
Christian to a wise man building his house upon a rock, Matt 7: 
24 — 27 ; he speaks of his church as builded upon a rock, Matt 
16: 18 ; Paul describes the friends of Jesus as God’s building, 
1 Cor. 3, 9 — 17 ; and as the temple of the Holy Ghost 1 Cor. 6: 
19; as the temple of the living God, 2 Cor. 6: 16 ; as a holy tem- 
ple aud as a habitation of God, Eph. 2: 21, 22. He speaks of 
Christ as the foundation of this temple, 1 Cor. 3: 10 seq. Now 
it is evident that mere knowledge does not constitute man a fit 
habitation for the Holy Ghost ; it is knowledge conjoined with 
love and obedience ; it is faith, hope, charity, but the greatest of 
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these is charity. Edification, then, consists in the improvement 
of the whole man ; in his intellectual, but more especially his 
moral advancement To edify the soul is not merely to lay the 
foundations of a good character, not merely to raise the superstruc- 
ture, but to improve the spiritual being in every excellence. 
The prophesying spoken of in the New Testament, was altogether 
distinct from simple teaching ; see Acts 2: 17, 18. 1 Cor. 11: 4. 13: 
9. 12: 28, 29. It was an impassioned religious address, and the 
design of it was to build up the intellect, heart and will, to the 
stature of a perfect man ; especially to animate and strengthen 
the Christian virtues ; see 1 Cor. xiv. If, then, the design of a ser- 
mon be not merely to impart instruction, but also to vivify the 
religious principle, it follows that a sermon is one-sided, ill-pro- 
portioned, imperfect if it do not exhibit the Christian faith in its 
union with Christian love, if it do not incline the heart to cherish 
the truth which is believed by the intellect, if it do not unite with 
the prayers and praises of the sanctuary to produce one effect, 
the symmetrical and harmonious development of the whole Chris- 
tian character. 


I 14. J Eloquence essential to a Sermon. 

If the object of a preacher were merely to instruct, then he 
might adopt the style of simple prose. In the didactic parts of 
his discourse he does employ this style ; but as in other parts he 
aims to influence the feelings and the will, he must also have re- 
course to the language of poetry and of eloquence. The advo- 
cates of the Philosophy of Identity have advanced the idea, that 
religion is in its nature the same with poetry and the fine arts in 
general, and that the only fit style of expressing religious truth is 
the poetic. Sauer has asserted, that all religious communications 
in the church should be made in song, rather than in speech. 
But although religion is, in some respects, identical with the fine 
arts, especially with poetry, it is in other respects essentially dif- 
ferent from them. First, like them it springs from feeling, from 
a desire of harmony with one’s self : but the union which is aimed 
at in religion is one of the intellect, affections and will ; whereas 
the anion aimed at in the poetic and other fine arts, is merely 
one of the imagination and the feelings. Secondly, the religious 
man is, daring his devotional exercises, the subject of a kind of 
inspiration, like that of the poet and artist ; but the enthusiasm of 
the former is regulated by the judgment and reason more than 
4* 
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that of the latter. Thirdly, religion resembles the fine arts in the 
fact that it looks above the sensuous world for its appropriate ob- 
jects ; but it looks higher than to the favorite sphere of those arts. 
It looks to that which is purely spiritual, whereas they are satis- 
fied with mere refinements and ideal combinations of objects of 
sense. It looks also to that which is real, whereas poetry and 
the other fine arts are satisfied with what is imaginary. Religion 
is pervaded and governed by the truth ; the poetic and similar 
arts, by the principles of taste. Hence religion, differing thus 
from poetic feeling, cannot be expressed in the language of sim- 
ple poetry ; in other words, this is not the distinctive and proper 
style of a sermon. Still, it is one element of that style. Religion 
exercises all the faculties of the soul. Originating from a desire 
of harmony with one’s self and with God, it suggests at once cer- 
tain definite ideas of truth, and thus it employs the reason. These 
truths are made more obvious and vivid by a connection with ob- 
jects of sense, and they become connected with such objects by 
the imagination. When thus bodied forth they exert a lively influ- 
ence upon the affections, and through the affections upon the 
will. In this way all the faculties, the intellect, imagination, 
feelings and will are interested in religious action ; and we have 
already seen that the language of all those principles united is 
that of eloquence. The intellect employs simple prose. The 
imagination and the affections employ poetry. The will employs 
simple prose and poetry in a certain combination, for a certain 
end, and forms a new style, that of eloquence. This must be the 
style of a sermon; for the sermon teaches; it also invests its 
teachings in an attractive garb ; it likewise rouses the affections ; 
and with the aid of the intellectual, the imaginative and the pa- 
thetic, it appeals to the will, and persuades it to act in harmony 
with the laws of the universe. Thus it addresses the whole soul 
for the purpose of securing its voluntary union with God. It can- 
not, therefore, employ any other form of address, than that which, 
aims to persuade the will by means of a symmetrical appeal to 
all the spiritual faculties. This form of address, is eloquence, as 
already defined. The preacher is under the influence of religious 
feeling, and has a religious motive ; therefore he cannot be satis- 
fied with the style of the mere prose writer, or of the mere poet 
He must be more animated than the former, and must have a 
more definite aim than the latter. If his sole object were to teach 
theology, he might be satisfied with the simple prose. As, how- 
ever, his object is to interest the feelings in theological truth, he 
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mnst combine with the prosaic element the poetic also. And 
further, as his ultimate design is to make the will harmonious 
with this truth, he must resort to a form of speech still higher and 
more comprehensive than that of poetry, to eloquence. If he in- 
tended simply to effect a change in the will, he need not be elo- 
quent ; but he must persuade to voluntary action by means of an 
impassioned interest in religious truth ; and the definition of elo- 
quence is the art of moving the will by an excitement of the feel- 
ings and the imagination in view of the objects of the intellect. 
To secure faith alone, or love alone, or works alone does not ne- 
cessarily demand eloquence ; but to secure the true faith, com- 
bined with the right love and thus leading to good works, requires 
the highest kind of eloquence ; that of the pulpit It has been 
already stated, that the sermon must be written in the spirit of 
die Bible, and this is the spirit of eloquence ; in the style of the Bi- 
ble also, so far as this style is congruous with our character and 
circumstances, and this is the style of eloquence, not indeed of 
scholastic, artificial, labored, but of simple, natural, artless, and so 
much the more effective eloquence. The sermon must be writ- 
ten in the benevolent temper of a practical Christian, and we 
know it to be an ancient adage, pectus est, quod disertum facit 
It is said by Tollner, that a sermon must not be rhetorical but in- 
structive and edifying. Now any address, that is religiously 
edifying must in its very nature be eloquent ; for it must build 
up the soul in faith, love and obedience. Tollper and others 
regard eloquence as designed merely to play upon the feel- 
ings, and as distinct from poetical effusions in the bare fact of 
its having a smaller degree of ornament than they. But if elo- 
quence be the art of employing all the faculties of the soul for the 
purpose of exciting right volitions and cherishing holy principles, 
then it is, in kind as well as degree, different from poetry, and has 
a far nobler object than mere passionate excitement ; then it is 
more appropriate to a sermon than to any other kind of composi- 
tion ; it constitutes the very element of a pulpit discourse ; and 
not only must the highest standard of eloquence be that of the 
preacher, but also there can be no proper and true preaching 
which is devoid of real eloquence, and even the most exalted 
form of it 


f 15. The Popular Style of Sacred Eloquence . 

The ancient Romans applied the term popularitas to that mode 
of conduct which was designed to please the people, (see Tad- 
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tus Ann. 3, 69), and denominated a man homo popidaris who, 
either in fact or in pretence, labored for the pleasure or the bene- 
fit of the community, (see Cic. de off! 1, 25. Liv. 6, 20). Accord- 
ingly, that style of address was termed popularise which was ac- 
commodated to the tastes and capabilities of the mass of men, 
(see Cic. de off 2, 10). 

A sermon is sometimes called popular in the etymological sense, 
when it is adapted to the lower classes of society. These classes 
exercise their imagination more than their reason ; they attend 
to the outward more than the inward ; they regard phenomena 
more than the causes or laws of them ; they are occupied with 
particular examples more than with general principles. Hence a 
sermon addressed to them must be figurative in its style, and its 
metaphors must be taken from external objects. It must avoid 
abstractions and generalizations ; it must individualize, and give 
more prominence to the facts than to the reasons for them. The 
uneducated classes are characterized by strength of feeling, nat- 
ural as well as religious ; and therefore a sermon addressed to 
them must be highly animated. Their feeling is not delicate and 
refined; and hence they are not much affected by nicety of words or 
chasteness of imagery. They require indeed beauties of style, 
but not such as are particularly modest They demand vivid 
conceptions, bold epithets, a strikingly imaginative character both 
of thought and language. They emphatically require a style of 
distinctive eloquence. He who preaches to them must draw his 
analogies from the tangible objects with which they are familiar, 
and must make frequent reference to the histories, and the para- 
bles of the inspired volume. He speaks under some disadvan- 
tage b from which the ancient orators were free. They harangued 
the multitude on themes which were felt to be of more im- 
mediate importance than the preacher’s ; which were better un- 
derstood, and were combined with a more frequent consideration 
of visible and tangible objects. But the preacher need not be 
discouraged ; for although he is occupied with spiritual truths he 
also addresses spiritual beings, men who have by nature certain 
religious longings, and who are predisposed to be interested in 
the welfare of their immortal part. He must make a greater ef- 
fort, however, than was made by the ancient orators, to anrest and 
preserve the attention of the multitude, to accommodate and re- 
commend his statements to their peculiar tastes. 

But not only is the term popular applied to that species of elo- 
quence which is intended for the lower classes ; it is also appro- 
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pri&ted to the eloquence which is designed for the middling, and 
even for the educated portion of society. There is an order of 
men who have too much cultivation to belong to the populace, 
and too little to be classed among the learned, who require a style 
of preaching less imaginative than the common people, and less 
refined than the literary circles. It is a mistake, however, to im- 
agine, that even the most intelligent congregations are edified by 
strictly learned discourses. They do not come into the sanctua- 
ry as students but as men ; they seek not so much the reasonings 
of a logician as the persuasives of a religious monitor ; they are 
not to be addressed as mere intellectual inquirers but rather as 
Christian worshippers. There is a popular style of eloquence 
for learned audiences ; it is the style of general edification ; of ap- 
peal to the whole nature, to the humanity rather than to the 
scholarship of the hearers, to their moral sensibilities no less than 
to their mental powers. The popular characteristic of the pulpit 
eloquence for learned assemblies is its universality ; its fitness 
to man as man, to Christians as Christians, to the same suscepti- 
bilities which are recognized in all, even the humblest members 
of the human family. An address which is devoid of this popu- 
lar element, this adaptation to the unsophisticated, unperverted 
principles of our common nature, is not an eloquent sermon, nor 
indeed any sermon at all. Popularity is essential to eloquence, 
especially to that of the pulpit; for the themes of the pulpit are 
Christian, and all that is Christian is well suited to the suscepti- 
bilities of man as man. 


i 16. Simplicity of Pulpit Eloquence . 

That work of art is called simple , which does not suggest to 
him who examines it any suspicion of the labor which has been 
expended in its production. It seems to have been produced 
without pains taking, without a rigid application of rules. It ap- 
pears to be as it is, because it could not have been otherwise. 
The seeming ease and naturalness of its construction make a way 
for it at once to the heart. A discourse is simple, when its propo- 
sitions are so stated and proved as to ingratiate themselves at 
once into the belief ; instead of being encumbered with such a pa- 
rade of argument, as to occupy the mind with logical forms rather 
than the main and substantial truth. It is simple, when its ar- 
rangement is such as to disclose the whole subject easily to the 
view, instead of being disfigured with artificial divisions and sub- 
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divisions concealing the doctrine which is parcelled out thus un- 
necessarily. It is simple, when its sentences are formed as if 
they could not have been written in any other way, and its orna- 
ments appear to spring spontaneously from the theme ; and this 
noble simplicity is wanting when the style swells into pompous 
periods, and the metaphors seem not to have presented them- 
selves of their own accord, but to have been sought out with care. 
A sermon which glides along in this simple course, enters at once 
into the hearer’s mind. It is, in the etymological sense of the 
term, popular. It is not true, as Dahl asserts, that simplicity and 
popularity are convertible terms ; neither is it true, as Prof. G. 
Schlegel supposes, that a discourse cannot be simple without 
being popular, but may be popular without being simple. The 
reverse is the fact. Popularity includes more than simplicity. 
The former implies, while the latter does not, a nice consultation 
of the peculiar wants of the people addressed ; an accurate adjust- 
ment of the sentiment and style to the mental characteristics of 
an audience in some respects inferior to the speaker himself. A 
sermon may be simple while it is not popular, but cannot be suit- 
ed to the common sensibility of the race without appearing easy, 
natural, free from the signs of preparatory toil. Schlegel has al- 
so asserted, that simplicity is ever calm and unimpassioned; 
whereas the outpouring of fresh, spontaneous emotion is the best 
method of avoiding those cumbersome, labored and unnatural con- 
structions which are peculiar to the frigid writer. As the simple 
style insinuates itself at once into the heart, it is better adapted 
than any other to the purposes of eloquence. It is peculiarly 
congenial with sacred eloquence ; for the spirit, the very nature of 
the Christian scheme is fitted to raise the sacred orator above all 
puerile affectation and love of display, and to make his style, 
like that of the earliest records of his faith, artless and therefore 
winning. 


♦ 17. The Design , and the various Departments of Rhetoric. 

In its more general acceptation, Rhetoric is the system of rules 
according to which either a prosaic or an eloquent discourse is 
adapted to its end. In its more limited meaning, it is the theory 
of eloquence, or the system of rules according to which an oration 
should be written and orally delivered. In this narrow significa- 
tion, it includes secular rhetoric, and sacred, or homiletics. It is 
true that eloquence was practised before the principles of rheto- 
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ric were recorded ; and in ancient Greece and Rome it had even 
passed the state of its perfection, ere its rules were reduced to 
system. This only proves, that the spirit of those republics had 
vanished before rhetoricians appeared It does not prove, that 
the science is productive of no advantage. The design of this 
science is not to create those qualities which are needful to 
an orator, but rather to describe them ; to show, that a good phy- 
sical organization, a cultivated taste, excitability of temperament, 
liveliness of fancy, rapidity in rising from particular to general 
ideas, in descending from generals to particulars, and in discover- 
ing the resemblance, the dissimilarities and the reciprocal influen- 
ces of related conceptions ; that a deep interest in the present state 
of man, and in his progress toward a perfect ideal ; that pure vir- 
tue and even a Christian spirit are the necessary elements of an 
orator, especially of one who speaks on sacred themes. The de- 
sign of rhetoric is to induce a man to inquire, ere he devote him- 
self to the practice of eloquence, whether he possess the acute- 
ness, the versatility, the power of easy expression, and all the 
other mental and moral qualities which are essential to his suc- 
cess; to induce him to cultivate those parts of his constitution 
that are most immediately serviceable to him, to stimulate those 
that have lain dormant, to correct those that have run wild, ever 
to keep in view the great object to which eloquence aspires, and 
ever to observe the rules which are prescribed for the attainment 
of that object. The design of rhetoric is further, to free the ora- 
tor from the observance of artificial prescriptions, from all slavery 
to forms, from all forced compliance with the customs of society, 
from all unmanly imitation of models ; to bring him back from the 
constraints of art to the freedom and ease of nature. 

As no one can affect the minds of others without understanding 
their constitution, so rhetoric involves an exhibition of the laws of 
psychology. As an orator must make all his appeals in harmony 
with the principles of moral obligation, so rhetoric involves a 
statement of ethical science. As no man is able to convince 
another without complying with the rules of the reasoning power, 
or please another, without obeying the canons of taste, so rhetoric 
includes a delineation of the principles of logic, and likewise of 
aesthetics. As the oration is orally delivered, so rhetoric must 
add to its other departments the principles of elocution. Rheto- 
rical science, then, is a branch of practical philosophy ; and homi- 
letics, as it prescribes the rules for Christian edification, is also a 
branch of philosophical and of practical theology. 
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An oration, being a work of art, has a unity in itself; it haa 
some leading idea. This is called its theme. The first duty of 
the orator is to find his theme, the subject matter of his oration. 
Hence the first part of rhetoric is invendo , evQeetg. The next du- 
ty of the orator is, so to arrange his thoughts as to make them 
correspond with the nature of his theme and with the end which 
he aims to promote. Hence the second part of rhetoric is the 
ck jpositio, coUocado , rahg. In expressing his ideas, the orator 
adopts a certain form of language accommodated to the genius of 
his subject, or to the peculiarities of his own mind. This form of 
language is called his style. The third duty of the orator, then, is 
his selection of words and phrases ; and the third part of rhetoric 
is elocuiio , pronmieiatio , X fQfir^eia. The oral method of ad- 
dress being peculiarly appropriate to eloquence, the fourth part of 
rhetoric is devoted to the corporeal expression of ideas, and is call- 
ed pronunciation actio , ngorpopd, v/toxytcrtg. The ancient rhetori- 
cians added a fifth department, the memoria^ ars memoriae , (nrfpti ; 
the art of calling to mind the various divisions of the discourse by 
associating them with certain images of the fancy, or certain 
rooms in a building, etc., imagines and loci. As our rhetoricians, 
however, prescribe that an oration be committed to memory pre- 
viously to its being delivered, they dispense with this fifth de- 
partment. 


ARTICLE III. 

CRITIQUE ON STRAUSS'S LIFE OF JESUS. 

By Rot. H. B. Hackett, Profeasor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Institution. 

Wusenschaf iliche Kritik der Evangelischen Gcschichtc. Ein Com- 
pendium der gesammten Evangelienkridk mil Berucksichligung 
der neusten Erscheinungen bearbeitet von Dr. A. Ebrard. 1842. 

pp. 1112. 

No portion of the Bible, not excepting now even the Penta- 
teuch, which had been so long the battle-field of the German 
critics, excites so much interest at the present moment in Ger- 
many as the four Gospels. This is owing to the new direction 
which the course of biblical criticism has taken in that country. 
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since the appearance of Strauss's work on the Life of Jesus in 
1835. This work, 1 it is well known, has produced a sensation in 
the German theological world, unequalled by anything which has 
occurred since the publication of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments by 
Lessing, in 177S. It has passed rapidly through repeated edi- 
tions, has been printed, how many times we are unable to say in 
an abridged and less critical form for uneducated readers, has 
been translated into other languages and has given rise to a con- 
troversy which, after the lapse now of these ten years nearly, is 
still kept up with undiminiahed vigor. 9 

Of the degree of positive influence which this work of Strauss 
has exerted, of the actual impression which it has made on the 
public mind, it is not easy to form a definite opinion. We should 
certainly err, however, were we to regard the attention merely 
which it has awakened as any very exact criterion of the favor, 
with whieh its doctrines have been received, or as indicating to 
any very great extent an increase of the infidelity of Germany 
over and above that which previously existed. In the first place, 
it should be remembered, that at the time when Strauss came 
forward with his new theory for the explanation of the gospel 
history, the old type of rationalism, that which flourished particu- 
larly from the beginning of the present century until 1817, which 
is represented in exegesis by Paulus, and in dogmatics by Weg- 
scheider, had lost very much its scientific interest with the pub- 
lic, and had thus left the ground open for some new development 
of the rationalistic principle. Under these circumstances Strauss 
appeared ; and of those who embraced his sentiments, the great 
majority consisted not of those who now went over from the 
Christian camp to unbelief for the first time, but of such as had 
already taken this step, and on this occasion merely exchanged 
one form of religious skepticism for another. In the second place, 
Strauss’s notoriety has proceeded, after all, much more from the 
opposition which his views have encountered, than from any de- 

1 Stratus baa also published io dogmatic theology a work entitled. Die christ- 
liche Glaabenslebre, etc., or as Kratander (Zeugniss for die christliche Wahr- 
beit, S. 2) with a significant parouomasia terms it Glaubens-LaERK. This has 
attracted much less attention. Add to this and his Das Leben Jesu, one other 
volume — his Streitschriften or Controversial Writings, and you have then a 
complete apparatus for the study of Straussism in its original sources. 

* A summary view of the Straussian literature, that is, of the principal writ* 
ings which have appeared in the course of this discussion, the names of their 
authors, their object, style and merit of their performances, etc. may be found 
in Rhem wald's Allgememes Hepertoriuro, Bd. 21, 23, 24, 31, 43. 
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monstration of numbers or strength which his supporters have 
made in his behalf. Those who have taken part against him ex* 
ceed by scores those who have attempted to do battle for him . 1 
Zeal for the truth of God is not yet wholly extinct in the land of 
the Reformers ; and this zeal, wherever it exists, cannot but dis- 
play itself whenever any danger, be it real or apparent, seems to 
threaten the interests of Christianity. “ We bar the doors careful- 
ly, not merely when we expect a formidable attack, but when we 
have treasure in the house.*’ It is truly gratifying to see the proof 
which this controversy has elicited, that Germany has still so ma- 
ny who continue faithful to the truth, and who can bring to the 
defence of it an ability and learning equal to the crisis. Again, 
the civil proceedings, in which Strauss has been involved, have 
given him a publicity which his writings alone would not have 
procured him. At the time of the publication of his Life of Jesus, 
he was occupying the place of Repetent in the theological semi- 
nary at Tubingen, and at the same time delivering lectures on 
philosophy in the university. He was immediately called on by 
the superintendents of public instruction to show, if he could, how 
the views advanced in this book were to be reconciled with his 
position as a professed Christian teacher. Failing to make this 
out to the satisfaction of his judges, he was removed from his of- 
fice, and thus became at once, in the estimation of many, a mar- 
tyr to the rights of free inquiry.* He was elected, alter this, in 


1 It is allowed on All hands, that Strauss has not been able to establish any 
distinct school of his own. Some individuals have adopted parts of his system, 
but by this eclecticism itself they declare virtually that as a whole they regard 
it as inconsistent and untenable. Among those who have written either ex- 
tended reviews of Strauss in the journals devoted to literature and theology, or 
separate treatises, are mentioned the names of Steudel, Klniber, V&ihinger, 
Hoffmann, Kern, Ullmann, Mftller, Paulus, Osiander, firetschneider, Schweit- 
zer, Schellmeyer,Tholuck, Gclpke, Harless, Kottmeier, Krabbe, Neander, Sack, 
Lange, Grulich, Theile, Eschenmayer, Heller, Wilke, etc. etc. Some of these 
names will be recognized as among those of the staunchest defenders of ration- 
alism. The truth is, the critical principles propounded by Strauss are so uni- 
versally destructive in their nature, that men not only of evangelical faith in the 
Gospel, but faith of any kind in the history of the past or human testimony in 
general, find themselves at variance with him. ' 

* The ministers of the Prussian government were disposed at first to prohi- 
bit the publication of his work in Prussia. But the question was submitted to 
Neander, and he gave his advice against it. He replied that the doctrine of 
Strauss was certainly subversive of Christianity and the church ; but that the 
book was yet written without offensive levity, and with scientific earnestness — 
that the only proper weapons to be used against it were counter argument and 
discussion, and that as a matter of policy also it should be given over for its 
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1839, with much opposition and after load protestation from va- 
rious qnarters, to the professorship of dogmatics and church his- 
tory in the university of Zurich in Switzerland. But the people 
of the canton, indignant at the outrage thus offered to their reli- 
gious feelings, soon rose en masse and compelled him to resign 
his office and. withdraw from the country. The excitement and 
controversy attending these transactions drew on him necessarily 
universal attention, and rendered him famous throughout Europe. 
Finally, there are already no slight indications, that the influence 
of Strauss is waning, and that the impression which he seemed to 
produce at first, has given way to a more sober estimate of his work 
considered as an intellectual production, as well as to a conviction 
of the utter falsity of the critical principles so called, on which it 
is written. In such a country as Germany, where the learned 
class is so numerous, there are always many who take no very 
active interest in the theological results which such controversies 
are designed to establish, who yet moke it a matter of honor to 
see to it, that literary justice is dealt out to the parties. They 
constitute a sort of court of science, into which these questions 
are brought, and where, all polemic feelings being put aside as 
much as possible, they are decided with reference solely to the 
skill, ability and general fairness of argument, with which the 
combatants have maintained their cause. 1 The judgment thus 

fate to the public conscience and reason, since a different course would only 
confer on it a still further factitious celebrity. This advice prevailed ; and 
Neander immediately set himself at work to do his part towards vindicating the 
safety of such counsel. As the fruit of this effort be soon produced his great 
work, Das Leben Jesu Cbristi in seine m geschichtlichen Zusammenhaoge und 
seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung, which in the frequency of its re publica- 
tion has kept pace with that of Strauss itself, notwithstanding the accidental 
eclat of the latter, and has done more unquestionably towards counteracting its 
pernicious tendency than any other single production. See a generous testimo- 
ny to its merits, as well as a beautiful tribute to the character of Neander in 
general, from an opponent in the Hollische Jahrbflcher for April 1639. On the 
question of the censorship, Hengstenbcrg took a different view in his Kir- 
chenseitung, and censured the decision of Neander with great severity. The 
character of seriousness, it is proper to add, which Neander accords to Strauss’s 
work, must be understood in the spirit of the maxim a potiori nomen Jil. There 
are certainly passages in it, which would not be out of place in the pages of 
Voltaire or Paine, and which contrast strongly enough with the generally ear- 
nest tone with which he affects to write. Tholuck has animadverted upon 
some of these passages in his GlaubwQrdigkeit d. evang. Gesch. pp. 41,42. 
Allusion will be made again to this topic in the sequel. 

1 The disposition of the German public in such matters is well illustrated by 
the discussion which Bietschneider's Probabilia (de Evang. et Gpisl. Joannis 
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given has always great influence in determining the authority and 
ultimate fate of the views which are the subject of dispute. We 
feel ourselves borne out now by our means of information in say- 
ing, that the scientific public in Germany have decided on the con- 
test between Stratiss and his opposere, and have given no doubt- 
ful verdict in favor of the latter . 1 This may be inferred, among 
other proofs, with sufficient certainty from the present tone of the 
leading critical journals, from the well known character for tal- 
ents and scholarship of many of those who have signalized them- 
selves on this occasion in defence of Christian truth, and particu- 
larly from the style of discussion as regards Strauss individually, 
which the later publications relative to him have assumed. A 
politic controversialist docs not venture, whatever may be his 
own private sentiments, to treat an opponent before the public in 
a manner very much at variance with the general estimation, in 
which he is held. The bearing which he exhibits towards him 
will be conformed very much to what is supposed to be the pub- 
lic consequence of the personage, with whom he has to do. Dr. 
David Friedrich Strauss, on this principle, has ceased certainly to 
be a very formidable character. His name, whatever tenor it 
may have awakened once, is now pronounced without fear. As 
the smoke of the battle has cleared up, his dimensions have re- 
vealed themselves more clearly to the view of his countrymen ; 
they have verified his humanity, and now treat him just like any 
other mortal who, though he may have shown some acuteness 
and said some just things in a very good style in opposition to 
unwise apologists for the truth, is yet suspected of having gone 
sadly astray from religion and common sense ; that is, they give 


apostolici, indole el origine), excited some years ago concerning the authentici- 
ty of John's Gospel. He took ground against it on account of the difference 
of contents and coloring which it exhibits as compared with the synoptical Gos- 
pels ; and hia personal authority, as well as the speciousness of his reasoning, 
procured for a time some currency to his riew. But a host of combatants soon 
rose up on the other side, and maintained the genuineness of John with such 
evident superiority of learning and argument, that oat of deference to public 
opinion, Bretschneider was obliged to acknowledge himself beaten, and to take 
back his assertions. His explanation of this procedure (Dogma!, y. 1. p. 
that he foresaw this result, and merely threw out hia doubts to provoke inqui- 
ry and to establish the Gospel of John on a firmer foundation, may be taken for 
what it is worth. 

1 The article on Strauss , in the Conversations- Lexikon der Gegenwart, 1840, 
may be considered as a fair summing up of the judgment of the critical public 
in the premises referred to. In a work of that national character, an article of 
a palpably partisan character would not be expected to find place. 
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him full credit for his shrewdness — they admit him to be in the 
right when he is not wrong — they refute him with argument as 
well as they can whenever he makes himself pretension to argu- 
ment ; — and as for the rest, who can blame them or find fault with 
their logic, if they ore unable to deal with impiety, absurdity and 
nonsense otherwise than as such ? 

It is in this general style now intimated, that Dr. Ebrard has 
taken up the questions at issue between Strauss and his oppos- 
ers in the work named at the head of this article ; and in so do- 
ing has reflected, in common with other similar writings which 
have lately appeared, the present feeling of an extensive portion 
at least of Germany in respect to this controversy. 1 It does not 
comport with our object to characterize this able production at 
much length. It occupies an intermediate position between a 
regular commentary on the Gospels, on the one hand, and a con- 
nected biography of the Saviour on the other. It has this in com- 
mon with the former, that it discusses the same general topics, 
such as the plan of the different evangelists, their genuineness, 
the consistency of their several accounts with each other, which 
claim the attention of an interpreter ; but, it differs from a com- 
mentary, inasmuch as it does not profess to give a detailed expo- 
sition of the Gospels or of any extended portions of them in con- 
tinuous order. It resembles, again, a biographical sketch of the 
Saviour in its attempt to arrange the materials of the evangelical 
history in their supposed chronological connection, but makes no 
endeavor, like the Lives of Christ which we have, for instance from 
Hess and Neander, to throw over this naked outline the fulness 
of representation and freshness of coloring which an expansion 
of the hints and simple statements of the evangelists render so 
easy to a master of the art of historical composition. The work 
has professedly a polemic aim against Strauss, 2 and more particu- 

* The work of Professor Wieseler, Chronoiogische Synopsis der Evangelia- 
ten, etc., which is said to be on a plan very similar to that of Dr. Ebrard, the 
writer has not seen. It is reviewed in very commendatory terms in a recent 
number of Tholuck's Lilterarischer Anzeiger. It is rumored that both these 
authors have received, since the publication of their works, important academic 
promotions. 

* It seems that since Strauss wrote his book, German infidelity has run a 
new stadium, leaving him who was just now its foremost standard-bearer so far 
in the rear, that his swifter competitors speak of him as being at present in 
the same ranks with Hcngstenberg and Tholuck. Strauss does not say and 
does not mean, in the ordinary sense of the expression, that the Gospels are a 
forgery ; but these new lights of infidelity affirm this without reserve. Bruno 
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larly against that part of his book which professes to compare the 
different accounts of the Evangelists with one another, and out 
of the alleged inconsistencies and contradictions to be fonnd in 
them, to construct an argument in support of his hypothesis of 
their mythic origin. As a work of critical science, as a general 
help to the thorough study of the Gospels, it is certainly one of 
the most useful books of the kind which we have ever seen. But 
it is especially valuable as presenting to us a critique on Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus as a literary and scientific work, and thus enabling 
us to judge of it precisely in those respects, in which it has arro- 
gated to itself the greatest merit We propose, therefore, in the se- 
quel of the present Article, to avail ourselves of some of the ma- 
terials here offered for forming such a judgment, 1 and at the same 
time to present so far as it may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this particular object a brief account of the leading no- 
tions of Strauss’s monstrous hypothesis. 

This writer, who has attained so much distinction, was bom at 
Ludwigsburg in Wiirtemberg, in 1808. He pursued his early 
studies chiefly at Tubingen, officiated for a short time as vicar to 
a country curate, and then went, in 1831, to Berlin, where he 
heard lectures from Schleiermacher. Hegel had died a short 
time before this, but had left his philosophy in the zenith of its 
glory, to which Strauss now attached himself, and on which, after 
his return to Tubingen, he lectured with great applause at the 
university. At the age of twenty-seven he published his Life of 
Jesus, and thus brought his name for the first time prominently 
before the public. In this work he has applied the principles of 
Hegelianism to the interpretation of Scripture, and claims it as his 
great merit that he was the first to extend the domain of this phi- 
losophy to matters of religion. As this system is variously ex- 
pounded by its teachers, it is not surprising, that some of them, 

Bauer is the most noted representative of this school. They find but little fa- 
vor anywhere, so that even de Wette, who has a great talent for finding out 
the humor of the public says, in one of his last works, that his readers will not ex- 
pect him to take notice of the objections of such a man as B. Bauer. Dr. Ebrard 
has devoted some attention, in his work, to this development, as also to the si- 
milar one of Gefrorer — hence the title, Ges&mmte Evangelienkritik— but has 
confined himself mainly to a more respectable antagonist — Strauss. 

1 The materials here used, furnished by Ebrard, are chiefly those contained 
in the extract at the close of the Article. The other statements made, which 
are of such a nature as to seem to require documentary justification, have been 
derived from the sources, either named or intimated, in the progress of the dis- 
cussion. 
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as Marheinecke, Rosenkrantz and others who claim to be its 
true representatives, and to maintain its consistency with revela- 
tion, should refuse to acknowledge Strauss as a disciple of this 
schooL As an adherent now of the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to his exposition of it , 1 it is impossible for him to admit the 
idea of Christianity as a historical religion, and he must discover 
consequently some mode of explaining its records, their origin and 
the contents of them, which is consistent with his philosophy. 
Here lies the figuTot xpevdog of his scheme. The question of the 
genuineness of the Gospels is prejudged before he comes to their 
examination. It is impossible that any amount of evidence for 
them should establish their truth against the a priori decisions of 
his philosophy. This philosophy, as expressed in a word, is undis- 
guised pantheism. Here is the norm, to which all must be brought, 
the lapis Lydius which is to try everything. On this principle 
it becomes with Strauss a philosophical absurdity to suppose that 
the Gospels are genuine productions, and contain a record of ac- 
tual occurrences and veritable doctrines as these terms are gene- 
rally understood ; for from such an admission what would follow ? 
Aye — there would be then a personal God — he would be omnipo- 
tent and could work a miracle — the soul is immortal, and will live 
on in the world to come— every individual is accountable for him- 
self, and must look to the consequences of his destiny— doctrines 
of course which pantheism denies, and which it must view as the 
brand-marks of spuriousness in any book which professes to teach 
them. Straussism now proposes to itself the somewhat difficult 
task of adhering to its philosophy and yet maintaining a show of 
respect for the Scriptures. It would not venture on the avowal 
of an open hostility to the word of God. 

From this step indeed the rationalism of Germany under all the 
forms of its manifestation has studiously held itself back . 9 It has 

1 On the relation of Strauss to the Hegelian school of philosophy, see Hagen- 
bach's Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, p. 304, 1840. Comp, also Pelt's The- 
ologische Encyclopaedic, § 70. 4, b. 1843. 

* It is a singular phenomenon, that the deism of England, on the contrary, 
which is the same development under another name, has, generally speaking, 
discarded at the outset and avowedly, the authority of the Bible, and has built 
its system of religion, so far as it has had any beyond a mere negation of the 
idea of revelation, professedly on natural grounds. It would be interesting to 
inquire into the reasons of so different a proceeding. One explanation which 
has been assigned for it is, that the deists of England have mostly been laymen, 
disconnected with the church and ecclesiastical establishments, whereas those 
who have promoted the same movement in Germany have generally been pro- 
fessional theologians. 
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always aimed at the same object, and that has been to blot out 
from the Bible all evidences of a supernatural revelation, and to 
reduce its teachings to a level with those of nature ; but it has 
labored to accomplish this result without acknowledging any in- 
consistencies between it and a certain reception of the Bible as a 
source of religious instruction.! The methods which it has em- 
ployed for this purpose have been various, and have been chang- 
ed from time to time, as their insufficiency and absurdity have 
become apparent The one which has been on the whole most 
prevalent, and which has held possession of the field longest is 
that of a forced interpretation . 9 On meeting with a miracle or 
the appearance of a miracle in the Bible, it was explained away 
as a natural occurrence, either because the sacred writers them- 
selves, it was alleged, really intended to relate it as such, and no 
other view is authorized by a just construction of their language, 
(thus in the account of the man healed at the pool of Bethesda, 
John never thought of relating anything more, it was said, than a 
case of ordinary cure by bathing), or when the desired result could 
not be reached in this way, because we are to consider the writ- 
ers as merely stating their own impressions in regard to the mat- 
ter, while it belongs to us as interpreters to distinguish between 
their opinion of an event and the event itself. What these arts 
were found inadequate to accomplish, it was left to the principle 
of accommodation, so called, to consummate. The Jews — so the 
rationalists argued — were looking merely for a temporal king in 
the Messiah ; and Jesus, who was a good man and sincerely de- 
sired the moral reformation of his countrymen, took advantage of 
this idea — (most palpably false, by the way — for what more per- 

1 This remark forma no exception to what was said of Bauer in a preceding 
note. Infidelity and rationalism are not convertible terms. Every species of 
the latter is a species of the former, but not the reverse. 

* This style of exegesis reached its culminating point in Paulus’s Commen- 
tary on the Gospels. One example of it will suffice ; — it is from his remarks 
on the miracle of the fish and the stater in Matt. J7: 24 — 27. According to 
Paulus, nothing was further from the intention of the Evangelist than to relate 
a miracle. Peter was simply to open the mouth of the fish for the purpose of 
removing the hook, and then carry it to the market, where he would obtain a 
stater from the sale of it ; or, as an improvement upon this, in a later edition of 
his work, Peter was to open his own mouth on the spot (avrov!) in order to 
cry the fish for sale, etc. it is but little more than a quarter of a century since 
this mode of treating the Scriptures had the sanction of the leading rationalistic 
critics of Germany. It is now universally discarded even by them, and is un- 
heard of in their lecture-rooms, except as the illustration of an obsolete absur- 
dity. 
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feet contrast can be imagined than that which exists between 
the Saviour as he was and professed to be, and that which the 
worldly Jews expected of the Messiah), — gave himself out as the 
Son of God, as the head of a new universal kingdom, as the Judge 
of the world, and so on, simply in order to procure a more ready 
reception of. his instructions, and to accomplish with better effect 
the benevolent object of his mission. In this way the Bible seem- 
ed to retain in some sort its authority and truth, and yet was rob- 
bed of everything which could be construed into evidence of its 
divinity or of the supernatural character of the dispensations 
whose history it contains. But this mode of interpretation lost at 
length its novelty. It violated too many principles of language 
and common sense to maintain its ground against the stricter 
views of philology which had begun to prevail ; and the spirit of 
rationalistic criticism transformed itself next from the contents of 
the sacred writings to the sacred writings themselves. The cri- 
tics of this school became suddenly endued with a wonderful sa- 
gacity for deciding on the genuineness of ancient compositions, 
for distinguishing by means of certain internal indications of style, 
idiom and thought, together with a certain inward, undefinable 
sense of their own, between such parts of these compositions as 
were true, and such as were false ; they could place their bands, 
with infalli ble certainty, upon the entire book, in the sacred vo- 
lume — upon the chapter here and there, or upon the verse which 
was to be rejected as an interpolation and as unworthy of its re- 
puted divine origin. Before such a process, those parts of the 
Bible which contained anything offensive to the rationalistic 
sense, which affirmed, for instance, the reality of miracles, pro- 
phetic inspiration and the like, rapidly disappeared ; and yet the 
effort which was thus in fact overturning the foundations of 
Christianity and all revealed religion, claimed to be nothing more 
than an assertion of the rights of a just and scientific criticism. 
But the arbitrary nature of such judgments could not fail to be 
perceived. They were capable of being exposed, and were ex- 
posed ; so that rationalism began again to be pressed with the 
difficulties of its position both as attempting to maintain a mode 
of attack on the Scriptures which it could not justify at the bar of 
science, and as seeking to conceal its design by an artifice too 
shallow to answer any purpose of deception. All these expedi- 
ents having been exhausted, one might have supposed, that ra- 
tionalism would be compelled now either to desist from the war- 
fore, or carry it on henceforth without reserve or subterfuge, with 
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an open assumption of the ground which it really occupied, but 
which it was so unwilling to avow. To this issue it seemed for a 
time as if it must come ; but at this juncture Strauss presents him- 
self with his mythic scheme, and opens the way for at least one 
other experiment of the kind which had been so often attempted. 

The term myth, which has been so much used in modern cri- 
ticism , 1 is variously explained. The definition of it, which Strauss 
adopts as regards the Gospels, is that of a religious idea clothed in 
a historical form. This historical form may be, in itself consider- 
ed, a pure fiction, having no foundation whatever in any actual 
occurrences, but arising solely from the tendency of the human 
mind to give to spiritual truths an outward representation, or it 
maybe founded upon certain historical circumstances as a point of 
departure, which have been gradually enlarged and modified in 
conformity with the ideas which have sought to express them- 
selves by means of them. The former is the idea of the myth in 
its purity and universality ; and it is this sense of it which Weisse* 
has adopted as the foundation of his attempt to get rid of the facta 
of the evangelical history. Strauss, on the contrary, employs it 
in the other sense. He admits that there was such a person as 
Christ — a Jewish Babbi — (that is his language) who lived and 
taught in Palestine at the period which is usually assigned to 
him — that he collected a circle of disciples whom he impressed 
with so high an idea of his wisdom and goodness, that they con- 
sidered him as the Messiah, and thus at length awakened in his 
own mind an ambition, hitherto foreign to him, of being received 
in that character. This is the sum of all the historical truth which 
he allows to be contained in the Gospels. The rest is the result 
of a disposition on the part of the followers of Christ, which be- 
gan to manifest itself soon after his death, to glorify their deceas- 
ed Master in every possible way, and especially by ascribing to 
him those traits of life and character which the Jews supposed 
from the Old Testament would be exhibited by the Messiah. 

1 The term is one which plays an important part in all the more recent wri- 
ters on Greek and Roman mythology. The views of the principal of them — 
as Heyne, Voss, Buttmann, Creuzer, Hermann, Welcker — as they lie scattered 
through their numerous writings, are brought together and staled in a summa- 
ry form by K. O. Mailer; Prolegomena zu einer wissenschafliichen Mytholo- 
gie, S- 317 sq. His own theory also is developed in the above work. 

* Die Evangelische Geschichte, kritisch u. philosophisch be&rbeitet von Ch. 
Hermann Weisse, l^eipzig, 1838. — Dr. Ebrard has made the consideration of 
this form of the mythic system a topic of separate remark in his work, so far as 
its difference from that of Strauss seemed to require it. 
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The Gospels, in a word, are, with the exception of the slight his* 
torical basis just mentioned, the product of a mere mental effort 
to realize and embody the rational Messianic idea which prevail* 
ed among the Jews so universally at the time of the birth of 
Christ The Old Testament, as already intimated, is regarded 
as the soil, out of which these ideas, which have been rendered 
thus objective in Christ are said to have sprang. Thus the temp- 
tation of the Saviour, which the evangelists relate, is resolved into 
a fiction, having its origin in the belief, that good men, as illus- 
trated in the history of Job, are objects of the special hatred and 
persecution of Satan ; and hence this must have been true also 
of the Messiah. The account of the miraculous multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes is merely an imitation of the Mosaic account 
of the manna iu Ex. 6: 16 ; and the transfiguration on Tabor has 
its type in what is related as having befallen Mo3es on mount 
Sinai. The visit of the Magi from the East is said to have been 
suggested by the prophecy of Balaam in Numb. 24: 17, that a 
Star should arise out of Jacob, and by the representation in Is. lx. 
and Ps. lxxiL, that distant nations and kings should bring presents 
of gold, spices and other Gostly treasure as a tribute to the Mes- 
siah. The flight of the holy family into Egypt was intended to 
correspond to the flight of Moses into Midian, the murder of the 
children of Bethlehem to that of the children of the Israelites by 
Pharaoh, the appearance of Jesus at the age of twelve years in 
the temple, to the somewhat similar narratives respecting Sam- 
uel, Solomon, Daniel, (1 K 3: 23 seq. 1 Sam. iii. Dan. 4: 5 seq.) 
etc. etc. These are examples of the manner, in which the histo- 
ries of the Gospels are said to have been formed, or more proper- 
ly speaking, to have formed themselves. They are the work, not 
of any single individual or of any fraudulent design, but of a gra- 
dual and spontaneous aggregation about the person of Jesus of 
the various types and analogies which the Jews supposed would 
be realized in the Messiah. The commonly received opinion re- 
specting the time of the composition and the authorship of the 
Gospels would be fatal of course to this theory ; and this opinion 
accordingly is without ceremony set aside, and the ground assum- 
ed, that the Gospels were written about the middle of the second 
century after Christ, not by persons who stood in a sufficiently 
near relation to him to be able to report what they wrote on the 
authority of their own knowledge and observation, but by indivi- 
duals whose names are unknown, who put down in good faith as 
their own belief and that of their contemporaries these mythic 
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fictions then current, which had gradually sprung up and wrought 
themselves into a historical form in the manner which has been 
described. The Gospel of Luke, however, and the Acts are re- 
ferred by Strauss to a somewhat earlier origin, and the epistles of 
Paul also, with the exception of particular passages, are allowed 
to be genuine . 1 His main argument for justifying his assertion, 
that the Gospels originated at so late a period, is derived from what 
he represents as their internal condition. Of this he gives his 
own account ; and were there nothing to .object to it as regards 
either the soundness of the critical principles on which he has 
proceeded in this examination or the accuracy and truth of his 
statements, it might seem indeed, that we have here no slight ob- 
stacle to a literal reception of the Memoirs of the Evangelists. 
He undertakes to make out, that they offend perpetually against 
the chronology, history, social customs and institutions of the pe- 
riod, to which they profess to relate, and furthermore that they 
are full of discrepancies and contradictions as compared with 
each other, which no art of interpreters and harmonists can possi- 
bly reconcile. On this basis he builds his conclusion — the Gos- 
pels could not have proceeded from writers who had any person- 
al connection with the transactions and scenes which they relate, 
but they must have been composed at a period when time had 
already obscured the original accounts and left room for those in- 
termixtures of the marvellous and incoherent, which they every- 
where exhibit, and which mark the mythic creations of every age 
and people. It is generally acknowledged that Strauss has stat- 
ed the apparent discrepancies between the Gospels with unusual 
force and effect ; and it is on the ability displayed here, that his 
pretensions as a writer and critic mainly rest 

It will be perceived at once from the preceding sketch, that the 
work of replying to Strauss must consist principally in a vindica- 
tion of the Gospels against the charges which he has preferred 
against them. The other parts of his hypothesis fall at once, when 

1 His views respecting John’s Gospel have been vacillating. In the first 
edition of his work he declares himself fully convinced, that it is not genuine ; 
but in the third edition, after reading the arguments of Neander and de^Wette 
in defence of if, he retracts this opinion so far as to say, that though not yet de- 
cided for it, he coaid no longer as before decide against it. Bill in the fourth 
edition of his work, published in 1841, we find, that he has taken back this con- 
cession and returned to his first denial. To admit the genuineness of John, 
even in a qualified sense, aud at the same time to pretend to hold the views 
of Strauss, would seem to be a contradiction in terms. 
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deprived of this support If the claims of the Gospels be estab- 
lished and they are shown to be from the hands of the personal* 
followers of Christ, or of their associates, there remains then no 
interval for the mythic process of which Strauss speaks, and the 
very idea of it, sufficiently absurd even were we to concede to 
him the entire interval for which he contends, is seen to be at once 
the merest dream that ever entered the head of a philosopher. It is 
with this vindication, as involving obviously the gist of the whole 
subject, that Dr. Ebrard has occupied himself mainly in the pre- 
sent work. Those more general objections, consequently, which 
he against the views of Strauss, he has had less occasion to urge 
folly, than some other writers who have pursued a different plan. 
These will he found given at greater length, particularly by Tho- 
Inck in the introductory part of his Credibility of the Evangelical 
History, 1 , by Ulhnatm in his work entitled Historical or Mythic * and 
by Johns Moller in his articles in the well known theological Jour- 
nal, Studies and Criticisms , s published at Heidelberg. As illus- 
trating the manner, in which this part of the discussion has been 
conducted, it will not be out of place to mention here some of the 
leading positions which have been taken against Strauss under 
this more general view of the subject We have space only to 
enumerate them without much expansion. 

First, it is affirmed that on Strauss’s principles all history loses 
its certainty, and becomes a mere phantom, an illusion. No bi- 
ography was ever written of any individual, no history of any king- 
dom or nation, which may not be resolved into a set of myths as 
easily as the account of the Saviour contained in the Gospels * All 
confidence in the past is destroyed; all distinction between the 
ideal and actual is annihilated, and men can be certain of nothing 
which has taken place at any period remote at all from their own 
time, whatever may be the testimony by which it is supported! 
Second, the theory of Strauss leaves the origin of the Christian 
church, the rise and spread of Christianity in the world, an un- 

1 Die GlaubwQrdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, xugleich eine Kritik 
des l^eben* Jesu von Strauss, von Dr. A. Tholuck, 1838. 

* Historisch oder Mjthisch ? Beitrage zur Beantwortung der gegenwfcrti- 
gen Lebensfrage der Theologie, von Dr. C. tfllmann, 1838. 

* Studies and Kritiken, 1836. 

4 Luther's Leben naeb Dr. Casuar, is an ironical attempt of this naltufo to 
draw a parallel between Luther and Paul. In design and style of execution it 
is similar to Whateley’s Historical Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte— 
the difference being that this is intended to meet one form of skepticism, and 
that, another. 

VoL. H No. 5. 5 
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solved enigma— an event without any adequate cause or con- 
ceivable explanation. It involves the absurdity of a creation out 
of nothing. In can be shown that Christians existed already in 
great numbers in every part of the Roman empire at the close of 
the first century — that they were bound together by the most in- 
timate communion of sentiment and opinion — that they held their 
principles with such firmness, that no violence of persecution, no 
blandishments of wealth and power, no terrors of martyrdom 
could move them from their faith ; and yet Strauss te^s us, that 
the idea of this Messiah, whose name they bore and for whom 
they sacrificed and suffered so much, did not fully develope itself 
till half a century later than this ! Third, the character which the 
Gospels attribute to the Saviour, is entirely unlike that which the 
Jews as a people expected that the Messiah would assume. It 
is not easy in fact to see how the image of him, which they had 
pictured out to themselves under the influence of their national 
pride and egotism, could have been more decidedly contradicted 
than in the person and history of Jesus as presented to us by the 
evangelists. The idea of such a character as that of Jesus as 
portrayed in the Gospels, was entirely beyond and above the con- 
ceptions of the Jews, and so far from being produced by a desire 
to realize their Messianic hopes, arrayed against itself their strong- 
est prejudices and passions, and from that hour to this has been 
an object of their most determined rejection and hatred. Fourth, 
the supposition of Strauss assumes a definiteness and unity in 
the expectations of the Jews respecting the Messiah, which did 
not exist. The bulk of the people, as we find it stated also in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, believed that lie would be a 
descendant of David and a native of Bethlehem ; but according 
to the conceptions of the Rabbins, as founded on Dan. 7: 21, he 
was to be a celestial spirit, who would descend at once from hea- 
ven to earth, in order to establish his kingdom— traces of which 
opinion present themselves in the Gospel of John and in Paul. 
Some supposed that his dominion would be temporary, others, 
eternal ; some, that he would convert and bless the heathen, oth- 
ers, that he would destroy them ; some, that he would restore to 
life the dead of all mankind, others, that he would raise the Jews 
only ; and so on many other points, their views were in like manner 
entirely vague and unsettled. Fifth, the anticipations of the Jews 
respecting the Messiah, whatever they may have been, could have 
had no influence on the heathen ; and yet the great majority of 
those, who had embraced Christianity before the middle of the se- 
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rood century, consisted of converts from heathenism. The forming 
principle, consequently, to which Strauss attributes so much effica- 
cy in the production of the Gospels, was here entirely wanting. To 
suppose that these histones could have been constructed out of 
an idea which ready occupied the minds of men, would seem to 
be sufficiently absurd ; but what are we to think of it, when by 
far the greater part of those who are said to have been the un- 
conscious instruments of working out this mythical development, 
had not even this idea itself ! Sixth, he attributes to the early 
Christians a procedure just the opposite of that which they actu- 
ally adopted. He assumes that they had already in their minds 
a distinct image of the Messiah, as derived from the symbols and 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and that they then framed a 
history for it in accordance with these predictions ; whereas it is 
notorious, both from intimations of the New Testament itself and 
from other sources, that they were inclined to just the opposite 
course — that is, having the facts first given — the history itself 
presented to them— to interpret the prophecies on the principle 
that their meaning is likely to be best explained by their fulfil- 
ment They no doubt carried this principle so fhr, as to put often 
a forced interpretation on Scripture, in order to increase the tes- 
timony of prophecy to the truth of Christianity ; but that only 
shows how impossible it would have been, under such circum- 
stances, that the Gospels should have been produced in the man- 
ner that Strauss represents. Seventh, all history proves that 
nothing which can be pretended to be in the remotest degree 
analogous to what is supposed here, has ever taken place, except 
in the most barbarous times and after the lapse of an almost in- 
terminable series of years ; and yet Strauss would persuade us 
that Christianity from being a mere fiction established itself 
in the minds of men as a historical verity, in the incredibly 
short period of little more than a century after the death of its 
Founder, and that too in the most enlightened age of Greek and 
Rnman civilization ! Finally, his system is affirmed to be full of 
self-contradictions and to contain in itself the elements of its own 
refutation. He denies, for instance, the genuineness of the evan- 
gelists in general, but receives them as trust-worthy witnesses 
whenever they assert anything which he can employ as an argu- 
ment for impeaching their own credit He professes to regard 
the contents of our Gospels as the result of a process of symboliza- 
tion, so simple and natural, that it was carried on by a thousand 
minds at once, without consciousness or design ; and yet when 
he comes to the actual details, he is obliged to assume a degree 
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of reflection and study in adjusting the character of Christ to its 
supposed mental type, utterly irreconcilable with the idea of any 
such spontaneous operation. 1 He allows that Luke probably 
wrote his Gospel in the first age of Christianity ; and, as every 
one knows, this Evangelist opens his history with the announce- 
ment (Luke 1: 1 — 3), that many had already preceded him in 
writing on the same subject 9 Even his history, therefore, was not 
the first which had been composed. Written accounts of the life 
of Christ were already in existence and well known. 3 They must 
have made their appearance, consequently, almost immediately 
after the crucifixion of Jesus. There could have been no inter- 
val of any duration between that event and their composition. 
This is justly regarded as decisive of the whole question. It is 
thus proved, that written documents relating to the Founder of 
Christianity have existed from the very first, and that there has 
never been any such traditionary period in the church, as Strauss 
pretends, and as is necessary to the support of his hypothesis, 
during which men were dependent for their knowledge concern- 
ing Christ upon uncertain oral accounts, which were transmitted 
from one to another. This history had already been written out 
by various hands and scattered far and wide, before the mythic 

1 Here is an instance of it which Ebrard notices. The narrative of the scene 
of Jesus in the temple at the age of twelve years, is said to have arisen in the 
following manner— ex uno diace o runes : * It was perceived in the case of the 
Old Testament heroes (1 Kings 3: U3 seq. Susanna 45 seq., — the distinction 
between canonical and apocryphal books, Strauss ignores) that the spirit which 
impelled them manifested itself in their twelfth year ; and hence it was thought 
(not by any body in particular of course — dachtc ituin !) that the spirit could not 
have been concealed longer than this in the case of Jesus ; and as Samuel and 
Daniel had given proofs, at that age, of their future destination as seers and ru- 
lers, so Jesus must also have exhibited himself, at that period of life, in the part 
which he was afterwards to act (!) as the Son of God and the teacher of mai).- 
kind.’ Such an artificial combination of different traits from the histories of 
the Old Testament, such a studied selection of particulars and circumstances 
for the purpose of investing the character of Christ with greater majesty and 
glory, is conceivable only in connection with a wilful and designed fabrication. 
What becomes then of the pure mythic formations, of which Strauss has so 
much to say 1 

1 It is worthy of remark too, that Luke does not mean to intimate by refer- 
ence to this fact, as some have supposed, that these accounts were inaccurate 
and worthless, and that he wrote, therefore, in order to give more authentic in- 
formation. His design is merely apologetic ; — since so many others, he meana 
to say, had ventured to write upon a subject of such difficulty and magnitude, 
it would not be considered as presumption in him to make a similar attempt. 

* Papias, it is expressly mentioned, an immediate disciple of the apostles, had 
a written Gospel in his hqnds. 
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period, to which Strauss wonld refer the formation of our Gospels, 
had arrived Had any such tendency to exaggeration as he sup- 
poses discovered itself then, those histories would have served as 
an effectual check upon it, and preserved the great body of Chris- 
tians at least, from lending an ear to fictions, which they saw to 
be nnsostamed by their written testimonies. 1 

It may appear singular, that the work of Strauss should have 
excited so much surprise, when the idea, on which it is founded, 
instead of being advanced now for the first time, had long been 
familiar to the minds of a certain class of German critics. Sem- 
ler was the first perhaps, who distinctly proposed it, and we find 
it actually applied by him to the histories of Samson and Esther. 
After this it was adopted without reserve by such writers as 
Eichhorn, Rayser, Gabler, Ammon, Berthold, SiefFert and others, 
in particular passages both of the Old and the New Testaments, 
that is to say, whenever they met with narratives and represen- 
tations, which in their more obvious, historical sense, implied a su- 
pernatural interposition, and from which they could not easily re- 
move the appearance of this, either by impeaching the integrity 
of the text or by explaining away its meaning by a forefed inter- 
pretation. In this manner and by such critics, the mythic princi- 
ple had been gradually extended to numerous portions of the Old 
Testament and to various facts in the history of the Saviour, as 
bis supernatural birth, his resurrection, ascension, and still other 
events of the like miraculous character. Strauss’s book contains 
in fact very little in its actual details, which has not been antici- 
pated by preceding writers. His peculiarity consists merely in 
tikis, that he has given to this mode of interpretation a degree of 
unity and completeness, which it had not yet received. He was 
the first to open his mind to the conception that the means which 
had been employed to do away with certain parts of revelation, 
might be employed with equal effect to do away with the whole 
of it Others who had gone before him in the same career 
stopped short of the issue, to which their principles were leading 
them ; — he took up the work where they left it and urged it 
through with unflinching constancy. 9 


1 The history of what befel the apocryphal Gospels, so called, will occur to 
the reader as confirming this remark. 

* Strauss is to be regarded as a legitimate product of the rationalistic style of 
criticism which has been so much in vogue in Germany for the last half cen- ' 
tnry or somewhat longer. He has at length brought its tendencies to their ex- 
treme result and illustrated them on a scale which now amaxes even many of 

6 * 
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It will sound strangely to our readers to bo told after this, that 
Strauss still pretends to hold fast to the truth of Christianity and 
would deem it a serious breach of charity for any one to ques- 
tion the sincerity of his faith in its records. The explanation of 
this mystery may be given in few words. According to his phi- 
losophy, the truth of the facts of Christianity is not necessary to 
the truth of Christianity itself. Christianity is an idea, entirely 
independent of the history so called, in which it has accidentally 
clothed itself ; and if a person holds merely to this idea, whatever 
it may be, he holds to all which is true and all which was ever 
intended to be taught as true in the Christian writings ; and is en- 
titled to the name of a believer. Thus, one of the great truths 
asserted in Christianity, as he affirms, is the reality of the di- 
vine and human in man, that is, in every man — for pantheism 
makes us all of course— entire and several — parts of the deity ; 
— and this truth, after having so long struggled to bring itself to 
the distinct consciousness of mankind, has at length attained its 
fullest development and recognition in the person of Jesus Christ 
That is, the human mind has employed him — it being a matter of 
indifference to the truth itself, whether there ever was such a per- 
son or not — as the representative of this idea ; l and if any one 
receives this idea, he receives all which the Gospel teaches re- 
specting the divinity of Christ and the miraculous works attesting 
this character, which he is said to have performed. So also of 
venous other truths, which find their symbolization in the his- 
toiy which the Evangelists have related. Indeed, since these 
truths have been embodied, so to speak, in a more impressive 
manner and with greater purity in the Gospels, than in any other 
similar mode of representation, Christianity is to be considered as 
the most perfect religious dispensation which has yet appeared, 
and as marking the highest progress which the human race have 
hitherto made, in the apprehension of moral and spiritual truth. 

This mode of viewing the Scriptures creates obviously a neces- 
sity for some method of interpretation, conformed to it Here 
Strauss’s system has to encumber itself with a new mass of absux- 

those who have long labored zealously at the same vocation, but without a 
full conciousneas of their position. This topic is well treated by Amand Bain* 
tes in his Histoire critique du Rationalisme en Allemagne, depuis son origine 
jnsqa' a nos jours, p. 183 sq. 

1 Hence the inappropriateness of the title of his work — Life of Jesus — has 
with reason been objected to Strauss by his opponents j for it is not a Life which 
at contains, but a detailed argument to show that there never could have been 
any such thing as the title assumes. 
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(fifties. All the oidraary, established laws oflangimge are disTegaid* 
ed, and a set of henaeneuticml rales introduced as loose and vis- 
ionary, as any which went ever applied to the Bible by a Herrnas, 
Origan or Swedenborg. The literal or historical sense must be 
discarded. There is always a deeper meaning for the initiated, 
than that which lies upon the surface. While the ordinary read- 
er attaches himself to the outward form, the philosopher pene- 
trates to the spirit 1 That which is related as fact being under- 
stood as symbol, this symbol will be explained of course as denot- 
ing any idea which the fancy of the interpreter may choose to 
connect with it In this way Hegelianism with a mock rever- 
ence for the word of God, may adduce its Scripture warrant for 
all its dogmas and blasphemies ; — the Bible is converted into a 
perfect guodkbet ex qmUbet * and there is not a philosopher who 

1 It may be well enough for eoumon people to remain connected with a 
church; but Strauss affirms (II. S. 610) that philosophers should be exempted 
from that obligation (Church-membership, in Germany, it will be recollected, 
is a matter of birth-right — Jews and anabaptists excepted). A waggish oppo- 
nent thinks, that it would bane to depend probably upon an academic examina- 
tion to determine whether a naan was philosopher enough to justify this seces- 
sion, and that it would become, therefore, practically rather a queer business. 

t Clsneen (Henneoeutik des neuen Testaments, etc. S. 336) characterises 
the hermeneutical system of Strauss thus ; “ If we compare the results of the 
mythic treatment of the Scriptures with those of the allegorizing mode, we shall 
find that they are in many respects entirely the same, yet with one fundamen- 
tal difference. Both agree, for instance, in the principle that the dignity and 
divinity of the Scriptures demand a departure from the historical sense. In the 
lengwgp of Strauss himself ( Ausg. 3. 8. 2) “either the divine cannot have taken 
place in this manner or that which has taken place in this manner cannot he 
divine.” In order, therefore, not to be obliged to give up the absolute truth of 
the contents of the Bible, it is necessary, as the only course left, to abandon 
their historical truth. Thus, the two systems agree in reference to their general 
method, and in many of the details also of such an exposition of the text. But 
in respect to the principle on wbioh they are based, there is an important dif- 
ference. The allegorical theory of interpretation takes for granted, that the ob- 
jective truth, that which was intended to be conveyed, is identical with that pre- 
sented in the written Word. Where a collision is affirmed to exist between 
the two, it can be regarded, as apparent only and resulting from an illusory view 
sf the letter of the text. To remove this, will be the work consequently of the 
interpreter ; and hence, when the allcgoriser relinquishes the historical sense, ho 
fas it only in order to penetrate more deeply iuto the interior of the Word and 
dnw oat thence the meaning which is said to have been designed by the Holy 
Spirit, the author of the Scriptures. — The mythical style of interpretation, ou the 
contrary is founded professedly on a strict distinction between the representation 
in the Scriptures, and the real import of them, as ascertained 
philosophy, without respect to the intention of the writer." 
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has lived from Confucius to Schelhng, who might not with equal 
propriety plead its authority for his wisdom or his ravings. 

We have not space to pursue further these topics. It only re* 

/ mains for us now to endeavor to assist the reader in forming some 
general conception of the manner, in which Strauss has developed 
his internal argument, as it is termed, against the genuineness of 
the Gospels. The nature and object of this have been already sta- 
ted. It professes to be founded on a comparison of the Gospels 
with each other, and with other writings, Jewish as well as Greek 
and Roman, which illustrate the same period of history. Out of 
this comparison he undertakes to show, that the Evangelists 
abound in the most palpable inconsistencies and self-contradic- 
tions, and that they are utterly at variance also prith other unim- 
peachable historical authorities. In this way, he would impose 
on the Gospels a character, corresponding to that of the origin 
while he imputes to them — he would make them out to be the 
productions of men who lived at a remote period from that of 
the scenes and events which they describe and which exhibit 
proof, in this contradictory form of their narratives, of the vague, 
uncertain manner in which they were handed down for so long 
a time from one generation to another. 

That the ground over which this part of the work conducts ns t 
is free from difficulty, no one who has studied the Gospels criti- 
cally, will pretend to deny. Strauss is not the first who has made 
this discovery. The apparent discrepancies between the Gospels*, 
were noticed by the earliest Christian writers, and received from 
them the attention which, as Christian apologists, they were bound 
to give to them. Augustine has left us a treatise — De Consensu 
Evangelistarum — on this very subject Similar works were 
composed by Eusebius and Ambrose . 1 The same ground has 
been traversed by a thousand writers since their time ; and as of- 
ten as a new commentary has been written on the Gospels with 
any pretensions to critical merit, it has repeated and explained 
these difficulties. It has been said with probable truth, that in 
Strauss’s whole work there are not perhaps twenty of these dis- 
crepancies between the Evangelists, as they are called, which 
have not been pointed out by previous writers, and for which a 
solution has not been proposed. It has been shown, that a por- 
tion of them, as urged by objectors, consist entirely of misstate- 
ments which need only to be placed in a correct light, in order to 

1 The title of Eusebius's work is ntql rije xmv tvayytiXlwv Iktupt vviae ; that of 
Ambrose, Concordia erangelii Matthaei et Lueae. 
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have their groundlessness perceived — that some of them rest upon 
the ignorance of critics themselves in regard to language or a defi- 
ciency of information in some other branch of antiquity— that some 
of them which fora time appeared to be incapable of explanation, 
have been since cleared np by more extended research and the ad- 
vancement of science— that many of them result merely from the 
fiagcnentary^fonn, in which the Evangelists have related their his- 
tory, and that in those cases in which they seem to differ from 
each other, it may reasonably be resolved into the imperfections 
of our own knowledge, and that in those cases again, in which 
they disagree with other writers, they are entitled, considered 
merely as historians, and all question of their inspiration apart, 
to as much credit, as Josephus or Philo or Tacitus or any one 
else, whose authority has been so confidently arrayed against 
them. 1 

But all this avails nothing for Strauss. Things remain for him 
as they have been from the beginning— criticism has made no pro- 
gress since the days of Porphyry ; 2 Chubb, Morgan, Reimarus* 
and such like, are the only men of true discernment, while the 
rest of the world have been deceived by superficial appearances, 
and need still to have their errors and credulity, corrected and 
exposed. This task has been so often undertaken, yet without 
success, tl^at one would think that some special fitness for it 

1 It will not escape recollection, that there is a positive as well as a negative 
side to this subject. An irrefragable argument for the credibility of the Evan- 
gelists may be derived from their incidental coincidences, as compared with 
each other, and their remarkable fidelity to the chronological, social, civil, and 
geographical relations of their age and country. Our English theological lit- 
erature cap boast one work relating to this subject, which has not its superior 
in any language, — we mean Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel History. It 
is the arsenal, from which the Germans themselves have drawn their best wea- 
pons in the present warfare. 

9 This heathen philosopher wrote a work in the third century, entitled — 
mcrd zpjerMB'Mry drfyot. The arguments on which he principally insists here, 
are the contradictions which he affirmed to exist iu the Scriptures of the Chris- 
tian s, and the allegorizing mode qJ interpretation, to which a portion of them 
were addicted. 

* It was supposed for a long time by many, that the WolfenbQttel Fragments 
were the production of the poet Lessing, and that his pretence of having found 
them in the library at WdfanbOttel was a mere fiction. This opinion of their 
authorship has been proved at length to be incorrect. It is now known, that 
the writer of them was H* S. Re i mar us, a pastor and professor at Hamburg, 
who died in 1781. His positions, though savoring of a skepticism unparalleled 
for that period, were very moderate compared with those of Strauss, and are 
not irreconcilable with a conviction of the truth of the sacred records. 
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would be necessary, in order to warrant now a renewal of the at- 
tempt, with any prospect of a better result. Mere elegance of 
style, dexterity in stating the points of an objection with force, 
hardihood of assertion, unbounded egotism, contempt for the 
opinions and cold-blooded indifference to the dearest hopes of 
mankind, would not seem to be sufficient qualifications for under- 
taking this labor anew. Surely, some new discoveries have been 
made which are to take the world by surprise. Recesses of sci- 
ence have been explored, hitherto unsealed to mortal eyes. Our 
champion must have brought to his work stores of erudition, be- 
fore which the learning of all Christian scholars sinks away into 
insignificance and contempt We are now assuredly about to 
hear the testimony of witnesses against the Gospels, who have 
never yet spoken, and whom it has been reserved to the indefa- 
tigable Dr. Strauss, in the illimitable excursions of his far reach- 
ing scholarship, to discover for the first time, and to bring for- 
ward, on this occasion of the re-hearing of this so often adjudicated 
question. 

How far these expectations are realised by the actual result, 
might be shown by following Dr. Ebrard in his detailed exposure 
of some of the objections which Strauss has urged against the 
history of the Saviour. But we have the means of satisfying 
the curiosity of our readers on this point in another way. In the 
first part of his treatise, Dr. Ebrard makes a thorough business 
of examining and refuting the objections of Strauss, in connection 
with the particular passages in the Gospels, on which they are 
founded. He then at the commencement of his second part 
presents a summary view of the critical principles which 
are assumed as the foundation of these objections, and with the 
soundness or unsoundness of which they must stand or fall At 
the same time he gives us a clue to the literary pretensions of our 
critic, and reveals some secrets of book-making, which are adapt- 
ed to put us on our guard against first appearances. From this 
statement as drawn out by our author, any one can judge both 
how really formidable is this famous attack which Strauss has 
made on Christianity, and how far authorized he is, by any supe- 
riority of knowledge and learning, to look down with scorn upon 
the host of Christian scholars whom he has treated with so much 
contempt Dr. Ebrard presents this critique — such it virtually is 
—on Strauss’s Life of Jesus, under the head of a Receipt for ena- 
bling any one who chooses, to produce a similar book, and thus to 
emulate this great author, in the renown which he has won. We 
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shall conclude the present Article, therefore, by copying ont for 
oar readers this receipt with some considerable fulness. Here it is. 

RECEIPT 

Far meriting a lift of Jesus like that of Dr. David Fr . Strauss 

(a) Before yon begin, go to an antiquarian book-store and buy 
a copy of Liohtfoot and Wbtsteih, for the sake of their Rabbi- 
nic learning ; and then fetch from some public library the second 
part of Havencamp’s Josephus, and opening it at the Register, set 
it on the table before you. 

(b) You are now to task yourself for an introduction. Let it 
be something written in your finest style, in which you will hare 
much to say about science, Origan and his allegorical interpreta- 
tion and various other matters, with some flourishes at last respect- 
yoor subject, how deeply affecting, how beautiful and grand it is, 
though as to historical reality you will not presume to claim a 
great deal for it 

(c) You enter next on the work itself, and must commence 
with special care. There are four histories before you, from which 
you are to draw your materials. You have nothing to do here 
with the question, whether these books are biographies or compo- 
sitions of some other kind, whether everything is narrated in the 
exact order of its occurrence or not, whether all the writers had 
the same plan or a different one, etc. But you assume without 
mooting the question at all, that these four histories are so many 
chronological biographies, written entirely on the same plan, for 
the same object and in the same manner. This of course you 
will not be so simple as to say expressly ; but if two of the books 
happen not to agree at any time, you will proceed just as if that 
which you do not Say, were a point taken for granted beyond all 
dispute. Your readers will be none the wiser for it. Comp. Str. 
B. L p. 285, 294, 407, 500, 574, 650, 718, 733, 738. 

(d) Yon take up now the contradictions of your four sources. 
If these are trivial and lie merely in a different mode of represen- 
tation, you then pretend that as for yourself, you attach no great 
importance to them, but at the same time you take care to bring 
them all forward and to put them in as imposing an attitude as 
possible. To illustrate this, suppose for example, you were writing 
a life of Farel. In one of your sources it is said, Farel was a re- 
former from Frankfort, and met with Calvin at Geneva ; but in 
another of them, Calvin came to Geneva, where he saw Farel 
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and Viret, and still in a third, Farel visited Viret, in whose room 
was a French traveller, Calvin. Here you reason thus : Accord* 
ing to A, Calvin is already in Geneva, and Farel finds him there, 
while according to B and C, Calvin finds Farel ; according to C, 
it is Farel who calls upon Viret, while according to B, it is Calvin 
who makes the visit to Farel and Viret; according to C, the 
meeting of Farel and Calvin is an accidental one, while accord- 
ing to B, Calvin appears to have sought the interview by design ; 
according to C, the meeting takes place in Viret s room ; accord- 
ing to B, it has entirely the appearance, as if it took place in a 
room which Viret and Farel occupy together. Comp. Str. i 109, 
135, and indeed M 17 — 143. 

(e) If the contradictions are really great, and such as to indi- 
cate to an unprejudiced person, that the events which two of the 
sources relate are entirely different from those related in the two 
others, you are then, either silently to assume the identity of the 
two accounts, or to seek to render this plausible by urging the 
points of similarity. In this way you can show off a rich stock 
of contradictions. Thus, for example, A says : 11 Cajus, on a cer- 
tain occasion, met a carriage full of country people who were rid- 
ing home from a church service. Just at that moment an old beg- 
gar woman passed by and asked them-— they were singing mer- 
rily at the time — for a present, but received none. Cajus took 
out his purse and gave her a few groschen. Grateful for his kind- 
ness, she kissed his hand and prayed that God would bless him 
and his family.” B says : “ The wife and children of Cajus had 
gone on a certain occasion to visit an aged aunt Cajus could 
scarcely wait for their return. Towards evening he went out on 
the way to meet them, and the carriage soon appeared. The 
children, when they saw their father, shouted with joy ; and on 
coming nearer, he perceives that their aged relative herself sat 
with them within. He sprang upon the door-step of the carriage, 
and, full of joy, kissed her hand.” You put on now a conscien- 
tious mien, and discourse after this wise : “ On account of the 
differences here, the harmonists have attempted to explain the 
two accounts as referring to different transactions. But who does 
not see the violence of this assumption ? Both times, we have a 
Cajus who goes out to walk ; both times, a carriage full of peo- 
ple who both times sing and shout; both times, Cajus meets with 
the carriage ; both times, a family is mentioned ; both times, an 
aged woman figures in the scene ; both times, the hand is kissed. 
That the two narrators wished, therefore, to relate one and the 
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same occurrence, admits of no question. It is quite another mat* 
ter, whether in the manner in which they relate it, they do not 
contradict themselves. According to A, it was a carriage full of 
people, who have no particular connection with Cajtis — peasants, 
it would seem ; according to B. they are his children ; according to 
B, the carriage has a door-step — it was a coach, therefore ; accord* 
ing to A, it appears as if it was a common wagon ; according to 
A the carriage is retnming from church-service, according to B, 
from a visit According to A, the woman is a beggar woman and 
receives from Cajus an alms ; B not only knows nothing of any 
alms, but makes the beggar woman his aunt According to A it 
is the woman who kisses his hand, and indeed, as would seem, 
upon the ground, by the side of the wagon ; according to B, it is 
he who kisses her hand and in the carriage itself. He who does 
not perceive now, that we have to do here with two secondary, 
distorted accounts of some legendary event, does not know what 
distorted or legendary means. Comp. Str. W 89, 101, B. II p. 95 
and elsewhere. 

* (f) Nay, even if the time in one authority is expressly different 
from that in the other, still you must assume the identity of the 
two events ; and now your contradictions will become as plenti- 
ful, as you can wish. For example, A says : 44 Cajus travelled to 
Rome iu his thirtieth year, and saw St Peter's church/* and B 
says : 44 Cajus travelled in his fortieth year to Erfurt and visited 
the great clock.” Here you find the first contradiction in this, that 
according to A, Cajtis travels to Rome, according to B, to Erfurtr— 
the second in this, that according to A, he sees St Peter's church, 
according to B, the great dock — the third is this, that A and B 
contradict themselves in reference to the period of life when Ca- 
jus is said to have made the journey in question. Comp. Str. B~ 
II 505 and elsewhere. 

(g) If you find any event related only by A and B, but not by 
D and C, you are not to inquire whether A and B may have had 
special grounds for mentioning it, which the others had not, but 
you say at once— 44 C and D know nothing of this event or circum- 
stance ” Comp. ex. gr. Str. B. I. p. 428, 536, 677, 686, 727, 744 ; 
H. p. 20, 49, 123, and other places. 

(A) When three writers who are independent of each other, 
relate an event, it must be strange indeed, if one of them does 
not describe it more minutely, the others, less so. This circum- 
stance now you must turn to account, and always find a 44 climax/’ 
in the different versions of the story. Thus, for example, A says ; 
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14 Cajus came into the forest, and found a wounded stag and 
healed it.” B says : “ Cajus went out to walk, and as he came 
to the borders of a forest, he saw a stag lying there, wounded 
by a thorn, which he extracted C says : “ Cajus went into a 
forest to walk, and heard a groaning ; he went in the direction of 
the noise and saw, etc.” Evidently a 44 climax,” you must now 
exclaim ! The locality is designated by A only as a forest ; by B 
as the border of the forest, and the wound is said to have been 
occasioned by a thorn. C, finally, has resolved the accidental 
finding of the animal into a hearing of its groans, and a gradual 
approach to the spot ” Comp. Str. B. II. p. 143 and elsewhere. 

(t) In certain cases, you can avail yourself also of another arti- 
fice. Suppose, A related a circumstance m, and B related the 
same circumstance, hut added at the same time attendant cir- 
cumstances n, o,p, not mentioned in the account of A, which are 
of such a nature, however, that the circumstance m occurring, they 
must necessarily eo ipso have taken place along with it. Here 
now you are not to say : 44 If the statement of A, that m occurred, 
be true, then the statement of B, that n, o , p also (as necessary 
consequences of nt) occurred, must likewise be true but you 
say just the reverse ;” 14 B has merely conjectured the attendant 
occurrence of n , o , p” For example : A says : 44 The tree fell to 
the ground;” B says : 44 The tree fell to the ground ; its branches 
were broken to pieces, and much of the fruit hanging upon them, 
being loosened by the shock, fell off” You say now thus : 44 B 
adds to the general fact the breaking of the branches and the fall- 
ing off* of the fruit os accompanying circumstances. We need 
not hesitate long upon the question, whence did he know this. 
If the tree fell, he said to himself, nothing is more likely than 
that some of its branches were broken, and much of the fruit sha- 
ken off” Comp. Str. B. II. p. 490. 

(k) Having found now a sufficient number of contradictions 
between the different accounts of the narrators, you pass next to 
the internal difficulties which lie in each individual history, or in 
the subjective event itself, to which the history relates. Here you 
enter on a field, from which you can gather ample spoils. Every 
event is either simple and related only in its most general traits, 
or it is described fully with an enumeration of all its circumstan- 
ces. If the former be the case, you then say : 44 This plain, una- 
dorned representation is perfectly agreeable to the spirit of the 
primitive, legendary age, in which the story had its origin but 
if the latter be the case, you say : 44 The minuteness with which 
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the narrator has dressed out the event in all its circumstantial 
drapery, shows most clearly, that the exaggerating power of tra- 
dition has been at work here.” Comp. Str. B. I. p. 383, 395 b., 
450, 567, 635, 728. IL 24 f, 36 f, and other places. Proceed in this 
way, and you will never find yourself at a loss. You can turn 
anything into a myth, whether stated by your narrator in one form 
or another. Say what he will, it is myth, and myth must remain. 

(/) A bold and impudent falsification of the facts, you will oc- 
casionally find very useful. By mere assertion or the gratuitous 
introduction of some trait unknown to your author, you can make 
the particulars of a statement appear entirely contradictory to 
each other. You need have no fear of such a step, as if it might 
be hazardous ; scores of readers will believe you the sooner for 
so dashing a manoeuvre. Thus, for example, it is said, “ Cajua 
was a faithful father, and devoted much time and labor to the 
education and instruction of his children and, in another pas- 
sage, it is related, that a son of Cajus, now grown up, met with a 
man who had previously been his teacher. You have only now 
to pervert the first passage, so as to make it affirm expressly, that 
Cajus gave himself all the instruction to his children, which they 
ever received, and then you can ask, “ how could his son meet 
with a teacher of his, when he never had any teacher except his 
own father ?” 

( m ) Another little stratagem, to which you can resort, is that of 
constantly putting the question, what was the object, when a tiling 
is so plain as to be evident of itself. If Cajus makes a deep and 
respectful^ bow to an aged man who meets him, you must ask : 
11 What was the object of that bow ? Was it intended merely to 
please and gratify the old man ? But how can it be supposed, 
that the compliment of a stranger would aftord an old man so 
much pleasure ? Or did Cajus perform that act, in order to ex- 
press his views respecting the reverence which is due to old age 
in general ? A very good object, certainly, but there was no spec- 
tator present to profit by the example, and he would have done 
better at all events to have inculcated that principle publicly in a 
Compendium of Morals. Or will any one say, that it was to this 
particular individual that he wished to make such a demonstra- 
tion of his sentiments ? This, again, is not without its difficulty. 
The act being merely a silent one, might have been misunder- 
stood; and he would have been surer of his object, to have ex- 
plained it in express terms. And besides, what interest could he 
have in forcing upon a stranger, in so hasty a manner, an expres- 
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sion of his views upon a moral subject of this nature V Comp. 
Str. B. L p. 221, 261. 290, 556, 562, etc. 

(n) It will be found that in the whole course of a history cer- 
tain particular circumstances occur repeatedly, though in every 
separate passage where they are mentioned, they are sufficiently 
explained. The causes which occasion their recurrence, are al- 
ways either specified or intimated. In such cases, you must make 
it a point to take these circumstances out of their connection, and 
to represent them as proceeding from & studied design of the 
writer, consequently as a pure invention on his part If, for exam- 
ple, one of your sources relates in a certain place, that Cajus re- 
turning from a walk sat down to table, and again, in two other pas- 
sages that he went out, on two different occasions, before dinuer 
— induced indeed every time so to do by special reasons — you 
must then say : “ It appears to have been a standing rule with 
Cajus, to walk or go out before dinner. Who does not see in this 
the design of the writer to distinguish Cajus from other men, 
since he represents him as going out for exercise in the forenoon, 
while the general practice is to do this in the afternoon. Comp. 
Str. B. II. p. 585, where John’s outrunning Peter is said to be one 
of a series of incidents, introduced for the purpose of conferring a 
superiority upon John over Peter. For other similar manoeuvres 
of Strauss, see the author’s work, Theil. L ♦ 78, 4. 

(o) If you find that any difficult point has not been satisfacto- 
rily explained hitherto by any commentator, you need not ask, 
whether it can be thus explained ; but you select two from the en- 
tire number of the different explanations offered, which distinctly 
contradict each other, and both of which are untenable. You now 
reason thus : “ This explanation is impossible ; that also is impos- 
sible. The matter therefore is inexplicable. Comp. Str. B. I p. 
226 f. 

(p) But it is time to remind you of your learning. You have 
no conception what an effect it has now-a-days to see a mass of 
citations in a book under the text “ Ah — , I understand that” — 
you say — “ but where shall I obtain this learning. I have not 
read either Josephus, or to confess the truth, a great deal of any- 
thing else. My dear friend, that makes no difference. The ex- 
egetical Manuals of Paulus, De Wette, Olshausen, and some an- 
tiquated commentaries and monographs you have already studied 
somewhat ; Wetstein and Lightfoot lie before you ; you own Wi- 
ner's Bible-Dictionary ; and luckily, Havercamp’s Josephus has 
several capital Registers. You need not suppose it necessary to 
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have read everything which you quote. Heaven forbid ! Where- 
ever yon find citations — in Winer, in Paulus or elsewhere — 
copy them off without misgiving, — they are lawful plunder. 
Only tlpnk what a learned man the world will take you to be ! 
How must such a hope fire your soul ! But it may not be amiss 
to be a little particular in my instmctions here. — You begin with 
Hanlus. Here you labor at one point You must amuse your 
reader with examples of his style of forced interpretation, and 
show at great length, how very unnatural his natural explanations 
are. Olshausen, you approach in a different way. He is not con- 
fessedly, free from faults. His greatness consists not so much 
in the acuteness of his harmonistic talent, as in depth of Chris- 
tian feeling and in his power of developing the spiritual fulness of 
the divine Word. In this respect his name marks an era in crit- 
icism. As a reformer of the shallow, insipid exegesis which 
rationalism had brought into vogue, he stands by the side of 
Schleiermacher and Neander, who produced a similar revolution 
in dogmatics and church history. His merits, however, you must 
overlook and attack him upon his weak side. You must hunt up 
as many instances as possible of his unsuccessful attempts to har- 
monize the evangelists, and point at them the shafts of your keen- 
est ridicule and satire.— In Lightfoot, you must seek bravely for 
Rabbinic passages, whenever and wherever you can. — In Jose- 
phus, whenever the name of a city or any single political event 
comes in your way, you mast scan the Register, and happy will 
yon feel yourself to be, if Josephus does not mention this name 
or event You then trumpet it forth in triumph as a proof, that 
Josephus “ knew nothing of it” Whether the name or event was 
important enough to be mentioned by him, you need not trouble 
yourself to ask ; nor, as to the plan of Josephus, of which your are 
ignorant, need you make any inquiry. You take it for granted, 
that Josephus must record every thing ; what does not stand in the 
Register of Josephus, did not exist — it is something which never 
took place. 

(q) Finally, yon are to read through also the apocryphal Gos- 
pels; do not be alarmed — it will not cost you much time. The 
most ridiculous distortions and caricatures of the life of Jesus, 
which you find there, you will sedulously collect and present 
them as parallel to the simplest biblical narrations. You can 
safely assume, that the majority of your readers have not read 
these apocryphal compositions in full ; and so will not perceive, 
as they otherwise would, the utter irrelevancy of these pretended 
7* 
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parallelisms. Thus, for example, if a person reads in one book — 
“ Cajus was very old, and when he went abroad, two of bis sons 
were accustomed to lead him,” — and in another book — “ Cajus 
was over a thousand years old, and was so weak, that he could 
not move a limb, but his sons took him upon their shoulders and 
bore him about, and his beard grew to be more than forty ells 
long”— every one sees that the first is a sober statement, but the 
second, an absurd tale. You must place them both, however, as 
parallel to each other thus : “ Cajus is said according to A, to 
have become very old ; we find precisely the same in the apoc- 
ryphal book B, where we find even the number of his years men- 
tioned as one thousand, and the length of his beard as forty ells 
long. Both accounts agree also in respect to the great bodily 
weakness which the old man suffered at this advanced period, 
since according to A, he was led by his sons, while in B, this le- 
gendary incident is already magnified into his being carried by 
his sons. One might attempt, indeed, to reconcile this by saying, 
that he was at first led, and afterwards, as his weakness increas- 
ed, that he was carried ; but it is manifest, that we have before us 
merely a mythic picture in both accounts. Comp. Str. B. 1 p. 
226 f. 

And such stuff, 1 can it be supposed, that my readers will receive 
with patience ? My dear friend, should yon apply this mode of 
proceeding to any ordinary history, containing nothing of a miracu- 
lous nature, no one indeed would believe what you say— nay, the 
world would consider you as absolutely mad. But if you apply 
it to a section of the Bible, to a supernatural history, you may be 
sure of a legion of admirers, who will stand ready to catch up 
your words and echo them with thoughtless applause. Observe 
well, it is against the miracles alone that the skepticism in this 
case is directed. These, some men would at all hazards discred- 
it and cancel from the tecords of truth ; and any procedure which 
is designed to explain the sources of the evangelical history as 
unhistorical, they applaud as an exhibition of the greatest mental 
acuteness, whereas, were it applied to any other writing, they 
would undoubtedly pronounce it uncritical and nonsensical. 

One word more, I beg to add, in conclusion. In some persons 
there is still left a spark of that weakness which is called reve- 
rence for the Bible. So long as this weakness exists, it will stand 
in your way, counteracting the impression which your investiga- 

1 A milder term here would not answer. The word in the German is u Zeug” 
and not “ Stoff.” 
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tions are intended to produce. Seek, therefore, on every possi- 
ble occasion, to weaken and destroy it The practised eye will 
not fail to discern such opportunities. Such passages, for instance, 
as Matt 17: 24 — 27. 21: 10. etc., you will not suffer to pass un- 
improved for this purpose. In particular, I would remind you, 
that the cross on Golgotha is the place where the Saviour of men 
was mocked eighteen hundred years ago, and where it will be 
specially seemly to renew that derision, if any one lias a disposi- 
tion for it at the present day. Go thou now and do in like man- 
ner. “ I will give thee the whole world, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. And your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
become as gods.” Frobatum est 


ARTICLE IV. 

PRINCIPLES OF LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Translated by Professor T, D. Woolsey, Yale College. 

[The first part of the Latin dictionary of Wilhelm Freund, of 
Breslau appeared in 1834, and contained the letters A — C. The 
second part was published in two numbers, in 1836, and 1844, 
and went from D to K. The fourth part, (R — Z) was published 
in 1836, and the third part has been announced as about to appear 
in 1844. We believe that this lexicon will take a very high rank, 
probably before any other Latin, and certainly before any Greek 
one in existence. The preface, containing the author s views of 
lexicography and an account of his method, has a bearing by no 
means confined to the Latin or to any particular set of languages, 
and is, we think, calculated to be useful to all whose labors are di- 
rected to lexicography as well as to scholars in general. A trans- 
lation of this preface is now laid before the reader. — T r.] 

Between the first publication of the Latin lexicons of Forcel- 
lini, Gesner, and Scheller, and the appearance of the present work, 
more than fifty years have elapsed ; and during just this interval, 
classical philology has met with so thorough a transformation that 
for (his very reason the attempt to bring out a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue, which shall better correspoud with the altered stand- 
point of the philological sciences, requires no excuse. Still it is 
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the duty of the author to make known what is the problem he 
has proposed to himself, and by what means he has tried to solve 
it : to do this as completely as possible is the aim of the ensuing 
lines. In order, however, to take the necessary survey where the 
vastness of the subject almost precludes its being surveyed, it is 
advisable to arrange it under particular rubrics ; and therefore in 
what follows we shall treat, (1) of the idea and elements of 
Latin Lexicography, (2) of the compass of the present dictiona- 
ry, (3) of the method of handling the several articles, (4) of the 
arrangement of the articles, (5) of the signs and technical terms 
employed in the work, and (6) of the aids in composing it 

I. Of the idea and elements of Latin Lexicography. 

S 1. If Lexicography in general is that science whose task it is 
to set forth the nature of every single word of a language through 
all the periods of its existence, it is the task of Latin lexicogra- 
phy in particular to set forth the nature of every single word of 
the Latin language, a3 it makes itself known in all the periods of 
the existence of that language ; or more succinctly expressed, it 
is the object of Latin lexicography to give the history of every 
single word of the Latin language. It is, therefore, a purely ob- 
jective science, and although by its aid the understanding of works 
written in Latin is promoted, still it does not acknowledge this to 
be its end, but like every objective science it is its own end. 

$ 2. The history of a word consists in unfolding its outer nature, 
that is, its form, class, syntactical connections and the like, toge- 
ther with its inner nature or meaning. But since in Latin, just 
as in all cultivated languages, every word has not a particular 
form peculiar to itself, but belongs to a distinct class of words, 
whose forms it adopts ; and since the doctrine of the forms of 
classes of words and their alterations is the subject matter of 
grammar, it is not required of lexicography to make known all 
the forms of each particular word in its various relations and con- 
nections ; on the contrary, it needs merely to designate the class 
to which a word belongs, and only then when a word has assum- 
ed a form peculiar to itself to mark this as an exception. When 
the lexicographer adds ae to the word mensa, this is nothing but 
a convenient abbreviation which grammar renders intelligible to 
all, and by means of which the enumeration of all the inflections 
of this word becomes unnecessary. On the other hand, as the 
form capsis of the word capio deviates from the regular form of 
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kindred words, the lexicon must necessarily give notice of that 
feet, because otherwise the external history of the word capio will 
be incomplete. This is the grammatical element of lexicography. 

S 3. The greatest number of words in Latin, as in every culti* 
v&ted language, is derived from others termed radical or ground* 
words. It is the duty, therefore, of the external history of words, 
in the case of every word which is not nnderived, to indicate the 
root from which it springs. This is the etymological element of 
lexicography. 

k 4. The internal history of a word consists, as has been men- 
tioned, in the exhibition of its meaning. This is the ex egetical 
element of lexicography. Inasmuch as every word has its own 
distinct and peculiar meaning, to make this known is the peculiar 
and distinct province of lexicography, and grammar invades the 
field of its sister science, whenever, besides giving an account of 
the forms and connections of classes of words, she treats also of 
the meanings of single words, which exert no influence upon their 
grammatical relations, — a mode of proceeding which many Latin 
grammars adopt in regard to the meanings of the pronouns, pre- 
positions and conjunctions. 

♦ 5. In Latin, as in other languages, many words have in their 
meanings so much resemblance to one another, that a superficial 
examination can hardly distinguish them. It is the duty, therefore, 
of the internal history of words to hold up the meaning of such 
words over against one another ; to compare and to distinguish 
them. This is the synonymous element of lexicography. 

♦ 6. Only a very few words, forms of words and meanings were 
alike in use through all the periods of the life of the Latin lan- 
guage ; most of them had a much shorter duration ; many did 
not even outlive a single period. The history of a word there— 
as far as extant materials allow— must let us know to what time 
a word, a form or a meaning belongs. Th is I name the special- 
historical, or chronological element of lexicography. 

$ 7. In like manner, there are but a few words of the Latin lan- 
guage — and those containing the most general notions — which 
were equally in use in all kinds of style. The history of words, 
therefore, must inform us to what kind of composition a word, a 
form or a meaning belongs ; whether to prose or poetry, to the 
higher prose of the orator, or the lower of the people, or to the 
language of art, as a technical term of religion, of oeconomy, of 
rhetoric, of philosophy, and so on. I call this the rhetorical ele- 
ment of lexicography . 
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$ 8. Finally, the Latin, like every polished dialect, has certain 
favorite words which it willingly and often uses ; and again a 
number of words, of which it makes use but seldom, or perhaps 
only once. It is incumbent then on the historian of words, under 
each word to notice its frequent or rare occurrence. I name tills 
the statistical element of lexicography. 


II. Of the extent of the present Lexicon. 

H. As Latin lexicography has to do with the history of all the 
words of the Latin language, and as the number of words in this 
language varies according as we consider it to be in a narrower 
sense the dialect of the Romans, or in a wider sense, that both of 
the Romans and of the learned afterwards, in the middle ages, it 
becomes necessary to say, in which of these spheres the present 
lexicon has chosen to move. We confine ourselves, then, to Latin 
as the national language of the Romans, and accordingly give the 
history of all those words which occur in the written remains of 
the Romans, from the earliest times to the fall of the West- Roman 
empire. Within this period, the work of every Latin writer, whe- 
ther he was a bom Roman or not, a heathen or a Christian, will 
be held to belong to the Latin literature, and will receive atten- 
tion in proportion as the modes of expression current in it have 
any peculiar bearing upon the history of words. 

1 2. But in the materials furnished by the writings of the an- 
cient Romans to the lexicographer, a separation of the greatest 
importance for the trustworthiness of the history of words must 
be made between such as lie before our eyes in the extant works 
of the Latin classics, and those of whose existence at one time 
we ore informed by the old grammarians and lexicographers. In 
the case of the former, our own inspection, our own judgment is 
allowed to us ; the others we must take on credit and authority. 
We have, therefore, in the present work represented to the eyo 
by capitals, those words and forms, for the knowledge of which 
we are indebted only to old grammarians and glossators ; and 
which are, as it were, the isolated remains of an ancient world of 
words. For example : 

“ ABAMBULANTES abscedentes.” Festus, p.22. 

Apollo, -inis (earlier APELLO, as hemo for homo. Festus, p. 19. 

I 3. The case is the same with words and forms found only in 
inscriptions, since for the most part we know neither the person 
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making nse of them, nor the time when they were used. These 
also are, therefore, designated by capital letters. For example, 

ARCHIBVCVLVS. (BVCOL.) -i, m, an upper priest of Bac- 
chus. Inscr. Orell. No. 2235, 2351, 2352. [un/^ovx oXo>\] 

Apollo, -inis, (. . . . APOLONES = Apollini, in a very old in- 
scription, VICESIMA. PARTL APOLONES. DEDERI. L e. 
yicesimam partem Apollini dedere. Inscr. Orell. No. 1433, etc.). 

♦ 4. The limits of the lexicon, again, are to be determined not 
merely with respect to time, but also with respect to the origin of 
the words which it contains. The Latin language, as is well known, 
like that of every nation which has had intercourse with other na- 
tions, has not kept itself free from foreign words. The question now 
arises whether Latin lexicography ought to embrace words 
adopted into Latin from other languages, or whether it should 
confine itself to its own unmixed si ores. The latter procedure 
we have seen used in German; so that peculiar dictionaries have 
been composed for words borrowed from abroad. Is this advisa- 
ble also for the Latin ? It is right that the decision here should 
not rest upon considerations of convenience, and of what is cus- 
tomary; but simply and solely iq>oii the more or less scientific 
character of the two courses. The adoption of a foreign word in- 
to a language, assumes of course the real or supposed want of a 
corresponding native word denoting the same idea. Now the for- 
eign word, in taking upon itself the function of a fully synony- 
mous but not existing native word, and in representing a peculiar 
notion, ceases, as far ns actual use is concerned, to be foreign, al- 
though at its origin it was really such. But the duty of general 
Latin lexicography, with which we are alone concerned, unlike 
that of special etymological lexicography, requires it to give the 
sura total of Latin words, considered as conveying the notions of 
persons speaking this language, and not considered as indigenous 
expressions of ideas ; whence it follows, that a place on the list of 
Latin words cannot be refused to such as are borrowed from for- 
eign tongues and by means of written Latin characters had full 
citizenship conceded to them. 

4 5. On the other hand, from the circumstance that one lan- 
guage needs to borrow from another, arises the necessity of 
making a distinction between those words which a nation finds 
in its own language adequate to the expression of its thoughts, 
and those which it is forced to invite out of foreign parts. This 
distinction is made in the present work by crosses prefixed to all 
words which originally were not of the Latin stock. In doing 
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this the author has deemed the following discriminations to be 
important 

A. Words borrowed from the Greek . And as such we under- 
stand only those which passed over, after the Latin had separa- 
ted itself etymologically from its sister language, and had taken 
an independent place. For those which, on account of the rela- 
tionship of the two dialects, have the same or a similar sound, 
ought not to be regarded as the property of the Greek but as the 
common possession of both languages. Hence in this dictionary, 
ab, alius, agtr, ago,fero, etc. are represented as only etymological- 
ly allied with ano, aM.o$> dyQoe, ayco, etc. ; but aegoceros , atip- 
tes , blitum , ceruchi , chelys, etc. as borrowed from the Greek. But of 
this latter class a number of words have become mongrels, or in 
grammatical phrase voces hibridae , through a purely Latin termi- 
nation, or through composition with a purely Latin word ; for this 
reason a discrimination is necessary, which is effected in the lexi- 
con, in the case of Greek words unchanged in form, or no more 
essentially varied than with tv put for os, a for rj or ys, etc., by 
prefixing a t to them, and placing the sign = before the original 
word printed in Greek letters. Hybrid forms, on the contrary, 
while they retain the t are denoted by [ ] including the original 
word. For example : 

t aenigraa, -atis, n. = amyya, etc. 
t aiiptcs or alipta, -ae, m. = dfatmijs, etc, 
t apologatio, -onis, f [from dnoloyog , with the Lat ending -ario.] 
t chamae-tortus, -a, -um, ad)', [vox hibrida from yayeu and tortus.] 
Remark 1. The attention paid to Greek literature among the 
Bomans, from the Augustan age onward, led to the use, in the 
Latin written style, of a considerable number of Greek terms of 
art, sometimes in Greek and sometimes in Latin characters. - It is 
clear that lexicography can take notices only of those words of this 
sort, which are written in Latin letters. Now it is known that 
later transcribers gave a Latin dress to many words in the classics 
which were at first written in Greek, and hence in different edi- 
tions of the classics, according to the manuscripts which are fol- 
lowed, the same word now appears in the letters of the one lan- 
guage and now of the other. Such cases bring the lexicographer 
into perplexity, and he finds the difficulty of having one consistent 
rule the greater, owing to the fact that in all probability some 
writers had no one rule of their own, just as we Germans, in 
spite of the many and earnest remonstrances of purists, have not 
yet ceased to write foreign terms of art at one time in German 
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and at another in Latin letters. Thus in Celsns (5, 28. No. 2), 
cacoetkes appears by the side of xaxorj&tg (ib. bis) t whilst in edi- 
tions of Pliny, even the Greek plural xaxoythj is never written 
otherwise than in Latin characters; and indeed in the manu- 
scripts and editions of this latter author the practice of using Ro- 
man letters prevails even in cases where the annexed words, 
“ Graece vocant render the Latin use of the word doubtfuL And 
in like manner we find in Quintilian, who generally writes Greek 
technical terms in Greek letters, xaxoZrjlo* (8. 3, 56) and xo xotylta 
(8. 6, 73), but cacozelia (2. 3, 9). Modern editors of Latin au- 
thors seem to follow the rule that in the earlier writers except 
Pliny, as Cicero, Varro, Quintilian, Ceisus, Donatus, etc. Greek 
letters are to be preferred ; but Latin, on the contrary, in such as 
Servius, Priscian, Isidore, and the like ; and in truth this is a con- 
venient principle in a subject so fluctuating as this, and so impor- 
tant for the criticism of the text But whether it will guide us 
safely in every case, and even against the authority of the best 
manuscripts, has as yet not been decided, and needs to be put to 
a careful proof. 

Remark 2. When the lexicographer refers latinized words to 
their Greek source, he not unfrequently meets with Greek words 
which are sought for in vain in collections of extant Greek words, 
owing probably to their not being preserved in the extant litera- 
ture of that language. The precious stone Borsycites , for exam- 
ple, mentioned by Pliny, (37, 1 1, 73) as all will admit, is of Greek 
extraction ; but where is the corresponding original word to be 
found ? The case is the same with botryitis , botryon, brabyla , (ae t ) 
bya i brochon , bucardia , caesapon , cachla , catastema , together with 
many others ; and here rich gleaning for Greek lexicography may 
be expected. In the present dictionary, such not extant Greek 
words are only then supposed, when there is no serious doubt 
concerning the way of writing them. On the other hand, words 
like brochon must remain without the original word, and are indi- 
cated to be of Greek origin only by a cross. 

B. Words borrowed from other languages : the Celtic, Gallic, 
Iberian, Hebrew, Persian, etc. To these, two crosses are prefixed : 
for the most part it cannot be said what was the form or the way 
of writing the original word ; and therefore our usual rule in such 
cases is to annex in brackets merely the language from which die 
foreign word is borrowed. For example : 

ft candosoccos, -i, m. [Gallic word], etc. 

tt ballux (bal.), -uds,/ [Spanish word], etc. 

Vol. H No. 1. 8 
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tt bascauda, -a e,/ [British word], etc. 

tt Bagous, -i, and Bagoas, -ae, m. Bay Hog and Bayoiag [Persian 
word], etc. 

But, on the contrary ^ 
tt burdo, -onis, m, = 
tt camelus, -i, m. xdftrjXog = baa 

t 6. Foreign names which have been carried over together with 
foreign historical data into the Latin literature, although there ex- 
pressed in Latin letters, yet properly cannot be held to be incor- 
porated into that language, because their reception, being occa- 
sioned merely by the historical narratives where they occur, is 
only an external one ; and in all languages, like hieroglyphics, 
they must preserve the same form. Yet so far as such words are 
(so to speak) the carriers of knowledge derived by the Romans 
from abroad, they ought not, as we have seen above, to be shut 
out from Latin lexicography. Only the etymological element has 
no claim upon them, and therefore their original words are imme- 
diately annexed without any sign. As for example : 

Aeolus, -i, m. AioXog , (1) the god of the winds, etc. 

. Aaron, m. *pnx, brother of Moses, etc. 

Remark. From what was just now said it follows, that the Latin 
lexicography of such foreign names must look only at the relations 
given by Latin authors, even when these accounts are at open va- 
riance with those of original authors, as is, for instance, frequently 
the case in the departments of mythology, geography, and history. 
Compare Aeaea, Calypso, etc. 

Ill Of the Method of handling the several Articles . 

§ 1. Every article of a Latin lexicon forms a monography of that 
Latin word to which it is devoted; and therefore according to L 
$ 2, it must trace the history of the inner and outer nature of that 
word through the whole period of its existence in the Latin lan- 
guage. Now according to I §$ 2 — 8, whatever appertains to such 
a history may be reduced to seven elements ; we have therefore 
to show, in this place, how the present lexicon, in giving the his- 
tory of each single article, has had respect to each of these ele- 
ments. 

A.) Grammatical element. In conformity with the limits drawn 
above (L § 2), an account as complete as possible of extant anoma- 
lies has been inserted in a parenthesis to accompany what is said 
of the grammatical formation, construction, etc. For example, 
capio } cepi } captum, 3. (antiquated form of the exact future capso), 
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Flaut Bacch. 4. 4, 61. capsit, id. Psend. 4. 3, 6 ; Attius in Nonius 
Marcell. 483, 12 ; comp. Festus, p. 44. capsimus , Plaut Rud. 2, 
1, 15. C APSIS, according to Cic. Or. 45, 154, erroneously taken 
by him to be contracted out of cape si bis; comp. Qnintil. Inst 1, 
5, 66 Spalding. — Old way of writing the perf. CEPET = cepil 
as, EXEMET, DEDET, etc. ; Columna Rostrata.), etc. 

Arbor, -oris (poetic secondary form, arbos , like labos, cobs , honos, 
etc. Lncret 1, 774 ; 6, 787, etc. Also the accus. ARBOSEM, 
Fest p. 13. Comp. Schneider, Gram, etc.) 

Avis, -is,/ (abl. sing, both avi and ave; comp. Varro, de Ling. 
Lat 8, 37, 120 ; Priscian, p. 765 Putsch, Rhemn. Palaem* p. 1374. 
16 ; Schneid. Gram. 2. 227, in the religious use more frequently 
avi ... ; but in Varro L. L. 7. 5. 99 ave is a gloss. See Spengel 
on the passage), etc. 

Ad, piaep. with the accus. (on account of the hard pronun- 
ciation of d sometimes written at. See at. Old form ar, as in cr- 
veho, arbiter, for adveho , adbiter from arbiters = adbiter e. So at 
me adcenias, Plaut True. 2, 2, 17. and in inscriptions arfuerunt, ar- 
fnis3e. Comp. Prise, p. 599. Putsch, etc.), and so on. Here the 
difficulty not uncommonly presents itself that a word which must 
be taken as the basis of an article, occurs in several forms. In 
such cases prevalent usage alone can decide, and accordingly 
many words have another ground-form given to them [in the pre- 
sent work] than they have hitherto had in the lexicons. Thus, for 
example, more and better authorities are found for the neuter form 
baeulum, -i, than for the received masculine baculus ; which re- 
quires ns to shape the article in the lexicon as follows : 

Baeulum, -i, n. (baculus, -i, m. very seldom), etc. 

In like manner biga , the singular, which came into vogue after 
the Augustan age, has been put behind the plural form, bigae ; and 
so in many other cases. 

Often, too, linguistic analogy is brought into conflict with his- 
torical dates. Here, in obedience to the excellent remarks in the 
eighth book of Varro’ s Lingua Latina, the historical takes prece- 
dence ; because it is the duty of the author of monographs to in- 
sert only real matters of fact into his sketches. For this reason it 
is, that no adjective, bicorniger, •era, - erum , — which nowhere oc- 
curs — has been admitted into the lexicon, but only Bicomiger , •eri, 
vl [a tide of Bacchus.] And if hereafter a catalogue of extant 
supines shall be made with critical accuracy, a lexicon will be 

* Q Rhemniu* Fannius Palaemon, a grammarian who flourished under Clan- 
4 ius. — T r. 
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obliged to separate all such forms known to exist, from merely hy- 
pothetical ones. 

B. Etymological element. This has a very easy and an ex- 
tremely difficult side. To tell whence words like accipio f concipio, 
excipio , etc. come — what can be easier ? But scientific etymology 
seeks also to discover the origin of words like capio itself ; and 
this, as is well known, is the problem, to the solution of which a 
body of the ablest linguists in our days have devoted all their en- 
ergies and their acuteness ; which many believe themselves to 
have solved, whilst others deride it as the arena for the useless 
{day of empty combinations. Hazardous as it still is, in the vio- 
lent contest of two parties to try to keep a strict neutrality, yet the 
author of the present lexicon, who can neither speak insincerely 
against his convictions, nor meanly avoid declaring his opinion 
where it is looked for, feels obliged here openly to avow that he 
can share neither in the sweet faith of the former party, nor in the 
cold contempt of the latter. He cherishes firm trust in the amaz- 
ing power of the human mind to penetrate even into the secret 
laboratory where words were formed, seeing it has succeeded in 
unveiling the mystery of the formation of worlds. He follows, 
therefore, the progress of these zealous efforts in every line [which 
they indite] with love and with a joyous feeling of high and sim- 
ple delight ; and refuses not to bestow upon the unwearied inves- 
tigators this strengthening hope, that they are but a small remove 
from the very topmost point toward which they aspire. But he 
cannot suppress his apprehension that what seemed, when seen 
from afar the summit, will prove but the boundary line of a lower 
region, beyond which new chains of mountains tower in their vast- 
ness to the heavens ; and for this reason he is afraid as yet to join 
in the triumphal jubilee. Indeed the question of the origin of the 
Latin language is beginning at this moment to be far more in- 
volved than many are willing to believe : Germanism is opposing 
the Sanscrit with powerful weapons, and urges its* claims to be 
the origin of Latin. The author feels, therefore, that he would be 
called over hasty if he allowed the Sanscrit or the German ele- 
ment to have the predominance in his work. 

There is, however, a mode of treating etymology in a lexicon, 
which leaves the controversy just mentioned out of sight, and yet 
does justice to the demand of the higher comparison of languages. 
We see this pursued by Gesenius in the Latin revision of his ex- 
cellent Hebrew lexicon ; where, for instance, it is said under rno 
" (1) fare (Praeter veterum Semitarum linguam haec radix late 
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regnat in lingnis Indogerra. ; v. Sanscr. bhri ferre ; pers. bdr onus ; 
Armen, bier-il ferre; Gr. yfyco, $oqos, paQvg ; Lat fero, potto ; 
Goth, bait- an ; Angl. to bear, trans. to burden ; Germ, ant bdren, 
etc.)” In this way, the question whether fcro is derived imme- 
diately from bhri or from bdren can be omitted altogether in a 
Latin dictionary, and yet under the article fero the connection be 
made known between this word and roots in cognate languages. 
But after all I cannot decide to travel this road, which previous 
labors have already rendered quite smooth and leveL For in my 
opinion, such a comparative method passes beyond the bounds of 
a lexicon designed for a single language, and belongs exclusively 
and solely to comparative or universal lexicography. For, if ev- 
ery special lexicon is to institute this comparison of roots, the same 
parenthesis which is attached to the Hebrew root rna must be re- 
peated in the Greek, Latin, Gothic, English or German lexicon ; 
so that all that is peculiar to the single lexicon will be taken 
away. Just as little as we would expect of the Latin grammar to 
place the Sanscrit asnU by the side of semi, or the Gothic and old 
high German declensions by the side of the Latin, notwithstand- 
ing the insight into the grammatical structure would be helped in 
this way ; just so little, in my judgment, ought it to be made the 
duty of the Latin lexicon to accompany every Latin word with all 
the equivalent words in other languages that can be collected to- 
gether. The very interesting nature of such combinations, and 
the novelty of the truly wonderful discoveries to which they have 
led, seem in this matter to have produced in many a want of due 
regard for the laws of scientific and well defined lexicography ; 
so that the strong impression of the special threatens almost 
wholly to disappear under the influence of such generalizations. 
To this very swallowing up of the special by the general, is it no 
doubt to be ascribed, that the soil itself, where the Latin reached 
its bloom, has been hitherto so little explored ; although this soil 
acted powerfully upon the earliest condition of the foreign plant, 
and in many cases altered it so that it can no longer be recog- 
nized. Besides, many of the modem etymologists start in their 
comparisons with the form which a Latin word had at the Cice- 
ronian period : the smaller number, who like a more rational course, 
go back to the times of Ennius and Pacuvius ; having recourse 
likewise, perhaps, to the oldest forms of many words preserved 
by the grammarians. But even to hold these oldest forms to be 
the original ones, as they existed at the separation of the Latin 
from its parent stock, will, I think, be a hazardous position, till it 

8 * 
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can be shown, that the Latin remained so unaltered from that 
epoch of separation down to the time to which appertain single 
forms yet extant, — that is, through at least five hundred years, — 
that the original forms are adequately represented to us by these 
yet extant ones. This difficulty, and many like it, (among which 
that of finding the laws for the union and change of sounds in 
Latin, is, in truth, not the least,) mu3t be set aside, before the ma- 
terials used in instituting the comparative process shall be well 
enough fitted for that purpose. 

C. EzegeticaL element. This, as being the main element of 
lexicography (comp. I } 4), must meet with especial attention. 
But as the exhibition of the meanings of a word must take various 
shapes according to the nature of the word itself, it is impossible to 
develope, to their whole extent, the fundamental principles of this 
branch: the single articles must testify for themselves. A few 
Words, therefore, relating to the chief rules which have served to 
guide us, must suffice. 

First of all i>t has been laid down as a settled principle, that 
among several significations of a word, that which is obtained 
by its etymology may be assumed as the original one. Simple 
and obvious as this maxim is, it has nevertheless been followed 
with little strictness in Latin lexicons hitherto. And this is ow- 
ing to two causes. In the first place, they have usually had the 
pedagogical object in view of facilitating the study of the clas- 
sics ; and they therefore gave precedence to the most current 
significations which are rarely the earliest In the second place, 
because, for the most part they had to do only with the usages of 
speech in the most read, and best known classics, they have paid 
almost no attention to the oldest fragments of the Latin tongue ; 
to the Leges Begiae, the fragments of the twelve tables, the re- 
mains of Ennius, Facuvius, Cato, and so on down to those of At- 
tius and Sisenna ; and extremely little to the laUnity of Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius and Varro ; and for this reason just those 
passages lay out of their sight in which most of the words still 
preserved their primitive sense. The more to be regretted this 
fault was, the more earnestly has the author striven to furnish a 
cure for it He therefore made it his first aim to introduce into 
the circle of lexical materials all the critically certain remains of 
old latinity from the Leges Begiae, the fragments of the twelve 
tables, and the broken inscriptions on the Columna rostrata down 
to Lucretius and Varro ; and to assign to these, as the oldest, the 
first place in the lexicon. In this way three advantages are gain- 
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ed. In the first place, the history of words has thus its earliest 
period removed backwards ; then many words disclose their prim- 
itive meaning by this process ; and thirdly, many peculiarities of 
the later style are here recognized in their nascent state, so that 
what formerly was regarded as innovation on the part of Virgil or 
Ovid, now appears to be only borrowed from Ennius, Naevius or 
Lucretius. 

It happens, however, not unfrequently in Latin lexicography, 
that no examples are extant of that signification which etymolo- 
gy shows to be the primitive one. In such a case this meaning, 
being indispensable for the etymological understanding of the 
others, is put down indeed, but it is expressly distinguished from 
the others by another mode of printing, as not known to have 
been in actual use. 

Hie second principle laid down, and one about the correctness 
of which there exists no doubt, is that in the order of meanings 
the proper meaning, as the original one, must precede the tropi- 
cal as being derived. But besides this, it has been deemed ne- 
cessary to bring subdivisions into the notion of the tropical ; which 
in its wide extent seemed not fitted to draw a line between sig- 
nifications with sufficient clearness. An example will make this 
obvious. The substantive arena changes its sense in the four 
following passages : (1) Magnus congestus aren&e, Lucr. 6, 724. 
(2) Missum in arenam aprum jaculis desuper petiit, Suet Tib. 
72. (3) Vectio Prisco, quantum plurimum potuero, praestabo, 
praesertim in arena mea, hoc est, apud Centumviros, Plin. Ep. 6, 
12, 2. (4) Quid facies, Oenone ? Quid arenae semina mandaa ? 

Ov. Her. 5, 115. In the first passage it is actual sandy in the se- 
cond the amphitheatre, in the third the sphere of one's calling , in 
the fourth a proverbial expression for something unfruitful, eta 
If we should divide the meanings between the literal and tropical, 
as these terms have been hitherto applied in the lexicons, we 
should have one literal and three tropical meanings, somewhat as 
follows: (1) lit sand. (2) trop., (a) tho amphitheatre; (b) the 
sphere of one’s calling; (c) proverb, for something unfruitful. But 
in the first place the meaning, sphere of one’s calliug or place of 
contest, is obviously borrowed from that of the amphitheatre, and 
therefore not coordinate with it but subordinate and consequent- 
ly forming a trope within a trope ; and in the second place, the 
derived notion cunpldtheatre , has quite another relation to the sim- 
ple one sandy from that of one’s sphere to amphitheatre . In the 
former case, the general notion sand is individualized into a defi- 
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nite sandy place or sand-path, etc., bat not taken oat of the class 
of concretes ; whilst in the latter the concrete notion of amphi- 
theatre is spiritualized into the abstract notion of a place of con- 
test, or exercise, sphere of avocations, etc. 

This last distinction between individualizing a general notion, 
and spiritualizing a physical, seemed of too much weight to the 
author to be left out of sight in the exegetical management of 
the articles in the dictionary ; and he has, therefore, given to the 
signification arising in the former way the name of metonymic; 
to the latter that of tropicaL In this way the first three senses of 
arena, take the following order: (1) lit sand ; (2) metonym. the 
place of contest in the amphitheatre bestrewed with sand. There- 
fore (b) tropic, every place of contest, place of exhibiting any 
kind of activity, place of exercise, etc. And so, for example, ar- 
bor = navis is a metonymy while color — amor is a trope ; be- 
cause in the former the physical meaning is only individualized, 
while in the latter it passes into an abstract and spiritual one. In 
the case of arena it still remains to specify the place which its 
proverbial use should occupy in a lexical arrangement of mean- 
ings. My Opinion is that, in judging of proverbial expressions, 
lexicography and rhetoric must follow different rules. The latter 
of these arts, as it weighs the sense of the whole expression, can 
only class such forms of speech with those which are tropical and 
not literal. Lexicography, on the other hand, which has to do, 
not with the sense of a whole expression, but only with that of a 
single word, finds nothing in the word used proverbially, which 
removes it from the sphere of the literal. Thus, to adhere to the 
example given above, the word arena ip the proverbial phrase — 
arena© semina mandare — has received no signification originally 
foreign, such as it contains in the words, Vectio Prisco praestabo 
in arena mea. These two words cannot denote my sand; but 
arena© semina mandere, means always to commit seed to the sand. 
It roust remain, as has been said, an indifferent thing for the 
judgment passed by the lexicon on the word arena , , if the whole 
thought, through its application to something not of the nature of 
husbandry, has received an unliteral sense. For this reason, in 
the present lexicon, the proverbial is arranged not under the trop- 
ical but under the literal sense. 

It seemed necessary, moreover, if the various derived mean- 
ings were to be characterized, to specify the auxiliary notions, 
through the accession of which to the original meanings, these 
derived significations arose. This side of exegetical lexicography 
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deserves the greater attention, since without it the changeful play 
of meanings back and forth must often remain an enigmatical oc- 
currence. We have, therefore, specially noticed the departments 
of the subjective and objective, general and special, of space, 
time and number, of purpose, of definite aim, of a pregnant and 
a hostile sense, etc., whenever they modify the original meaning 
of the word ; and if the genetic connection between the original 
and the modified sense was not quite obvious, we have made it 
dear by pointing out the intermediate notion, which formed their 
bond of union. Sometimes, also, it seemed of use for taking a 
view of the ramified meanings of a word, to give a summary an d 
condensed statement of the principal ones at the beginning of the 
article, and to treat the rest as the special part of the explanation. 
This has been done particularly in the case of the particles, whose 
meanings are so very numerous. As regards the interpretation, 
strictly so called, of the Latin word in its various divisions and 
subdivisions, the aim has been to represent the notion in the ori- 
ginal, by expressions completely answering to it and making it 
known in all its parts. This very endeavor has often made it 
necessary to transgress the usual law of lexicography, by which 
every Latin word must be turned into a German one. I am afraid 
that this law is not so much dictated by scientific lexicography, as 
by the pedagogical apprehension, that the scholar will be brought 
into perplexities by the want of a single correspondent term. Ev- 
ery linguist knows that, besides the general notions which are 
common to all nations, such as father, mother, brother and the 
Hke, there are but few words which in all languages move in just 
the same sphere. The locality, the public and domestic life, the 
state of scientific refinement, the religion and many similar causes 
attach notions to words, which are often entirely wanting to those, 
by which they are commonly translated in other languages; 
while these latter words again fill another circle, from which the 
former are far removed. He, therefore, who is sparing of his 
words in the translations of the lexicon, runs the risk of expressing 
a thought of his own, instead of the foreign notion which he 
wishes to reproduce. The word eanere , for instance, is transla- 
ted in the lexicons by smgen [to sing], and the scholar has cer- 
tainly thus obtained a word to which he can adhere in reading 
Latin. But our smgen by no means exhausts the senses of the 
Latin eanere. For the Roman frogs were as little used to singijtg 
as German ones ; the Roman tibia no more sung than our flute . 
The signal for retreat was as little sung in the Roman army as 
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in our own ; and yet in all these cases canere is used by the Ro- 
mans. What good then does even the pupil get from his defini- 
tion dngen ? not to say that the scientific endeavor to compre- 
hend the notion which the Romans united with their word in this 
way comes to nought In translating the Latin particles, an in- 
terpreter who is sparing of his words, can at the best produce 
scarcely the most remote perception of their meaning in the mind 
of his reader. Hence while I have, as in duty bound, avoided 
accumulating useless explanations in the German part of the ar- 
ticles of the lexicon, I have, notwithstanding, not scrupled to 
sacrifice brevity to clearness and intelligibleness where a single 
German word failed of exhausting the sense of the Latin. The 
same wish to give the notion of the Latin words exegetically in 
their full comprehension, has been the reason why those articles 
which are concerned with Roman antiquities, — taking this term 
in its widest sense, and including art also, — have more space de- 
voted to them than has been customary hitherto. That I have 
embraced art within this range will not be disapproved of by 
those who are really acquainted with the ancient classics. In re- 
gard to passages cited from Latin authors, as supports of the de- 
finitions, the principle has been, in the first place, to arrange them, 
— with the exception of the locus classicus, which ought to be put 
first, — in the order of age, that the imitations in later authors may 
clearly appear to be such ; in the second place, in the case of 
prose words and meanings, to arrange proof-passages from the 
poets behind those from prose-writers ; but in the case of purely 
poetic words and significations to take the opposite course ; in 
the third place, to abstain as far as possible from quoting writings 
decidedly not genuine; — among which, however, I by no means 
reckon the fourth oration against Catiline, and the Orator of Ta- 
citus ; but if it was necessary to make citations from them, to as- 
sign to such passages the very last place. ' 

In order to make more clear the origin of many significations, 
the author has thought it best to compare the usage in other lan- 
guages. It is evident of itself that on account of the great influ- 
ence of the Greek upon the Roman literature, the usages of that 
language ought to be brought into the comparison, wherever they 
had influence ; indeed in many cases even whole passages out of 
Greek authors might be named, from which the corresponding 
Latin ones are either literal translations, or at least borrowed as 
it regards the thought The German language also, the French and 
the English, have been called upon for aid, when they furnished 
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the desired analogies. But although all these languages supply 
materials in sufficient quantity for such comparisons, yet by their 
means, the Lexicographer can only make it appear, that the na- 
tions which sustained literary relations with the Homans had the 
same usages of speech, and followed the same analogies ; and by 
this process those usages of speech are not thoroughly explained 
as to their origin. For if, for example, we point to the English 
word city in illustrating the use of the Latin cvdtas for urbs, we 
do not show that any other people has developed in the same 
way as the Homans, the notion of a city as a place from that of 
a community , because the English city is only a repetition of the 
Latin civitas. We need therefore for our lexical comparisons, be- 
sides those languages which are of the same stock with the La- 
tin, another also which had no connection with it either etymolo- 
gical or literary ; in order that, if we discover the same analogies 
"in both, the process manifested in unfolding the same notion and 
in assigning to it similar relations may appear to belong to the hu- 
man mind generally, aud not to be restricted to a definite class 
of languages. For this purpose no language, lying so near the 
usual circle of studies, as the Hebrew, offered itself. And accor- 
dingly the author has always made use of it, where it afforded 
the desired analogies ; for example, in the case of Calendae % as 
the Homan proclmtiation-day, of the Hebrew ; in that of 

the phrase in capita (for every man) of the Hebrew nVabab (for 
every scull) ; in that of the syntactic connection of the verb cave- 
re , of the construction of the Hebrew , which is perfectly 
similar, even down to the unusual cavere cum aliquo. Sometimes 
even the right explanation of expressions hitherto misunderstood, 
resulted from this comparison ; for example, bidens can no longer 
be allowed to mean a sacrificial victim with two long front teeth,* 
but one which has two entire rows of teeth ; for which the par- 
rallel is found in the Hebrew fin® , dual of iis tooth, [denoting the 
two rows of teeth]. — Moreover, the Hebrew stands as near to the 
Latin as the Greek, though on another side, I mean in relation to 
the Latinity of the fathers. In this regard, it was no less a duty 
to bring the Hebrew into comparison, than the Greek in regard to 
the Latinity of Ennius and Facuvius ; for not unfrequently the 
meanings of words in patristic Latin are complete copies of He- 
brew words. Compare bene dicere = , ( Lexicon, benedico, 

No. 2.) Even traces of rabbinical i^iotisms are not wanting. Com- 

1 The author has the support of Festusfor this explanation, besides that of the 
Hebrew analogy. 
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pare cidaris as the high-priest’s head-dress with the rabbin. *nr® 
rwtip, etc. 

D. Synonymous Element. Here fhr less can be brought un- 
der particular rules than in the exegetical part The aim has been 
to make known clearly and ‘intelligibly the points in which notions 
connected together on the one side differ on the other ; and if the 
ancients have made just discriminations in this respect, — as is 
well known to be the case in the philosophical and rhetorical 
works of Cicero, and with special frequency in the Tusculan Ques- 
tions and the work De Inventione — these, as loci classici , have been 
added to the German explanation of the author. In many instan- 
ces, however, the synonymous connection of one word with others 
is attributable to the usual vague mode of turning it into German ; 
and has disappeared before the precise and full explanation of the 
one notion which we have assigned to the word. ( Comp, what 
was said under the last head). Often, also, it appeared by means 
of the special historical element of lexicography, (comp. E.) that 
the distinction between two words of kindred sense is a purely 
historical one ; that the one word was used alone at one period, 
and the other at another, to mark the same idea. In such cases 
we have noticed this fact, instead of drawing distinctions between 
synonyms. 

E. Special-historical or Chronological Element. According to 1 ♦ 
6, the space of time must be made known, within which a word 
or a signification was in use. In general this is manifest by ex- 
amples from the classics, without further remark ; but the exegeti- 
cal element makes it necessary to distribute these examples un- 
der the various meanings ; and hence passages chronologically 
connected must not un frequently be disjoined from one another. 
Hence it happens that it becomes difficult to take a chronological 
survey of the article ; and important to insert a short notice for 
this special end. With this object in view, we have arranged 
the body of Latin writings first into the following main periods. 
1. Ante-classical, from the oldest fragments to Lucretius and Var- 
ro. 2. Classical, from Cicero and Caesar to Tacitas, Suetonius, and 
the younger Pliny inclusive. 3. Post-classical, from that time to 
the fifth century of our era. The classical Latinity again is divi- 
ded into (a) Ciceronian, (b) Augastan, (c) post- Augustan. The 
post-classical Latinity, however, notwithstanding the length of 
its age, has not been subdivided into periods determined by the 
progress of decay. Only in order to repair this deficiency in some 
degree we have given the title of Late Latin to the language of 
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the fourth and fifth centuries, as contrasted with the less irregular 
and barbarous post-classical style, taken in a narrower sense. 
According to these divisions, every word, and if different mean- 
ings of a word belong to different ages, each single meaning has ap- 
pended to it either the general remark — in all periods— or the spe- 
cial , — ante-classical — Ciceronian — Augustan —post- Augustan — post- 
classical — late -Latin ; — and as it very often happens that words 
and significations current through one age, have sunk into disuse in 
the next, and then at the end of this period have come back into life, 
(comp. Hor. A. P. 60 seq., 70 seq.), it is hence readily under- 
stood, why we have also made such remarks as ante and post- 
classical — ante-classical and post- Augustan — and the like. 

In order, however, to determine with accuracy the life-time of a 
word or meaning, it is necessary to say whether a writer uses it 
of himself, or whether it belongs to an earlier author. . There are 
frequent mistakes in the best lexicons as it regards this point 
That which Cicero quotes in his writings from the old poems of 
Ennius, Pacuvins, Attins, etc. (and all know that the number of 
these quotations is qnite considerable) — that also which is found 
among Cicero's letters, from the pens of Caelius, Plancus, Brutns 
and Cassias, Pompey and others,— -all this has been ascribed to 
Cicero himself; and ascribed too sometimes, even when Cicero 
in the passage where the word occurs, brands the expression as 
bad and unusnal. For example, bmarilus passes for a Ciceronian 
word, although in the place of his writings where it is found, 
(pro Plane. 12, 30) he says to Laterensis, the accuser of Plancus, 
u Jacis adulteria, quae nemo, non modo nomine, sed ne suspicion© 
qtridem, possit agnoscere : bimaritum appellas, ut verba e tiara 
fingas, non solum criminal The author has taken pains to as- 
sign the true originator in every case ; and where his name is 
not known at least, to describe him in general as “ Auct apud/’’ 
etc. “ old poet cited by,” etc. 

Sometimes it is impossible to decide whether a passage, placed 
by one writer to the account of another, is actually in the words of 
the latter or merely represents his thought Take for examples 
the words ascribed by Cicero, in his orations to the opposite par- 
ty; the discussions of learned men in Gallius, and the numerous 
statements of suits at law in Quintilian, etc. In snch cases it has 
been thought advisable to impute to the author himself the words 
cited by him. 

F. Rhetorical element. The specification of the kind of compo* 
sttkm ought not, any more than the preceding element, to be left 
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to be gathered from the citations. We have therefore every 
where attached such remaiks as inprate and poetry-— only m prose- 
poetical — in the poets ox in the higher kinds of prose — peculiar to the 
comic style— ox to the epistolary style ; and these appendages are 
omitted, only when the meaning of itself presupposes universal 
employment of the word in all kinds of writing. 

The termini technici , however, deserve very especial notice. No 
where does the purely practical tendency of the Roman mind 
show itself in so clear a light, as when we look at the great num- 
ber of terms of art, which are found in the best productions of Ro- 
man literature, as well in poetry as in prose. The provinces of reli- 
gion, and public life, of the tribunal, of the camp, and of oeconomy, 
cross with their lines all the other relations of life, and cany 
along with them also the expressions which they employ. The 
technical terms, arbiter , arguere, ascriptus, assignor e, addicere , ad- 
dictus, asserere t vicem peragere, and the like, occur in the best po- 
ets. Hence many Latin words take a circular path in the histori- 
cal progress of their meanings. From common every-day life 
they pass over into a definite practical sphere ; and after almost 
losing their identity by means of the secondary notions attached 
to them, are taken up again by common life and employed in 
quite other than their original import The word arbiter , e. g. de- 
notes etymologically 1 ( arbitere-adire ) cm eye-witness. Together 
with this signification, which was in nse through all periods and 
in all kinds of style, it obtained in the language of the law, even 
as early as the twelve tables, that of an umpire ; from this legal 
sphere the poetry of the Augustan age adopted it in the sense of 
a commander or master and imparted it in this sense to the post- 
Augustan prose . 8 

If we would draw an exact line between the kinds of style, we 
must let it be known of a writer, who has attempted both prose 
and verse, from which division of his works a citation is taken. 
Sometimes this is told by the name of the work itself, as when 
we quote Cic. Aral. [frag, of transt of Aratus.] Where this is 
not the case, the name of the author has the word poeta following 
it ; as Varro poeta, Cicero poeta, Columella poeta. 

G. Statistic element. It is plain that, until a Latin concordance 
exists, the facts relating to the rare or frequent occurrence of a 
word or a signification cannot be expressed by numerical signs. 

1 [ar = ad, and bite re or betere = ire, cognate with (lauvw. Comp, dptpto- 
(hjTttv. — Tr.] 

9 See the genetic connection of these meanings in the lexicon under arbiter. 
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It must suffice if the remarks — very frequent-frequent — rare — 
very rare — and the like, proximately express the amount of use 
of a word. Only in the case of the ana); ei '{tqfitra, so called, it is 
of importance to be precise. A separate sign has therefore been 
chosen for them — the star, * — which is applied to mark three 
gradations. (1) * prefixed to an article, shows that the word 
so marked is only once used. (2) * prefixed to a meaning, shows 
that the word occurs only once in this meaning. (3) * before an 
author’s name shows that he has used the word only once. 

Those words resemble ana% eiqqiitra, which, though occurring 
more than once, are found in but one writer. These also should 
be pointed out by a peculiar sign. But the author, finding this 
path wholly un travelled, has been the first to pursue it ; he there- 
fore did not venture to pronounce in all cases with decided confi- 
dence, and, wherever he thought himself right, preferred to satis- 
fy the demand upon him by the remark — only in such an author — 
leaving the rest to the future advances and extension of this dif- 
ficult branch of lexicography. Like other kinds of statistics, this 
element in regard to words can reach a degree of certainty and 
credibility only by continued improvement and correction. 

♦ 2. Lexicography, owing to its historic nature, only allows us 
to give the results, which have been obtained by the researches 
we have pursued ; and prevents us from showing the way itself 
in which we have reached our conclusions. Hence our views, 
especially if differing from the prevailing ones, are bereft of their 
supports ; and the mind of the reader often feels a suspicion of 
the correctness of what is asserted. The author of the present 
dictionary, therefore, in order to render an account of the path 
which his lexical inquiries have followed, until they reached the 
results given in the work itself, has sketched the plan, if God shall 
grant him health, after the printing of the fourth volume of the 
dictionary shall have been completed, of issuing, as a sequel to 
the lexicon and commentary upon it, a work with the title of 
M Lexicalische Scholica, [lexical scholia] a specimen of which 
accompauies this preface, as an appendix. But here and there, 
in the lexicon itself, must single positions be supported by at least 
a few words, because they would be unintelligible, if destitute of 
all explanation. See, for example, the articles assentior , assuesco, 
assimulo. 1 

1 To prevent all possible misapprehension, let me here remark, that the no- 
tice relating to mssimulo, in John's JahrbQcher, (Voi. VII. No. 2. p. 234) was 
borrowed in an abridged form from the present lexicon. 

[The author here refers, (1) to his observations under assentior , where he 
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IV. Of the Arrangement of the Articles. 

♦ 1. As every article of a Latin lexicon (according to No. IIL 
$ 1) is the monography of a Latin word, and every word forms an 
independent whole, it follows that the single articles of a Latin 
lexicon bear no inward relation to one another, and hence that 
the mode of their arrangement in the dictionary, as a collection of 
these monographies, is purely arbitrary. 

Remark. It is sometimes asserted that the articles devoted to 
derived words in the lexicon, ought to stand by good right under 
those of their roots. This error rests on a confusion of notions. 
It is true, indeed, that every word, which is not primitive, stands 
originally in connection with its primitive ; and that its nature, 
without a knowledge of this primitive, can be but imperfectly 
comprehended. And hence the etymology of every derived word 
is given in a lexicon, just as a biography begins with telling who 
were the ancestors of its subject But this connection subsists 
only at the origin of the word. With the moment when it forms 
a part of language, the bond is severed ; it unfolds the nature re- 
ceived from the primitive in an independent way. It preserves 
its independent being as long as it exists, and performs its part 
as the sign of an idea, on the same footing with its root, not under 
but by the side of the root ; as the independent son, in the sphere 
of his activity is no longer a son , but a man, like his father. The 
same relation which the subject-matter of the one science bears to 
that of the other, that same relation do these objects compared 
bear to one another. Hence the single articles of a lexicon, as 
monographies of independent words, are themselves not subject 
to one another, but independent 

$ 2. It is, however, desirable, for the easier consultation of the 
separate articles, that they should not be thrown together without 
a plan, but be arranged according to some principle, which may 
serve as a guide in finding what we seek. Now there are a num- 
ber of such principles. A lexicon may be conceived of, which 

show* that the deponent or middle form was alone in use so early as Varro's 
time, and accounts for this fact from the meaning of the word ; (2) to his de- 
fence of the construction of assucsco with an ablative, against some remarks of 
Wunder; (3) to his doctrine in regard to the spelling of assimnlo , rather than 
AtMimilo , that Latin euphony required u and *, when on the two sides of/, to 
take the forms ilis or ulus. The few exceptions, mutilue, nubilus, pumilns, 
rutilus, are, he thinks, owing to the first u. Hence diffioulter, but difficilia 
from facul-tas, si mills from simul, but aimulo, dis-as-simulo. — T r.] 
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shall arrange its articles according to the several parts of speech, 
with subordinate divisions furnished by the different changes of 
form and of construction. Another might classify them by the 
significations, as the well known vocabularies in modern gram- 
mars bring their words under separate heads, like those “ relating 
to God and divine things/’ those relating to 41 human bodies/’ etc. ; 
a third might select the national extraction of the words as its 
guiding principle. (See 1L ♦ 4.) Nor could any objection, in a 
scientific respect, be brought against either of these methods ; for 
the very reason that the classification of the words is indifferent 
to science, and left by it to the free choice of the lexicographer. 

♦ 3. Among possible principles, three have for centuries been 
more particularly applied in practice ; the purely alphabetical, that 
which is partly alphabetical and partly genealogical, and that which 
is pcertly alphabetical and partly etymological The first places all 
the words after one another in an alphabetical row, determined 
by the initial letters of each word ; the second assigns such an 
order to the roots, but musters derivatives and compounds behind 
their primitives ; while the third places roots and compounds in 
the older of the alphabet, but bids derivatives follow their roots. 
The first method aims singly and alone at convenience in finding 
the articles. The two others sacrifice a part of this convenience 
to scientific objects ; the genealogical, endeavoring to bring into 
view together the whole family-circle of Latin words ; and the 
etymological, stopping short of this at the derivations. 

As to the last named method, which is well known to be pur- 
sued in Gesner's Thesaurus, we may ask why, in bringing the 
articles together, we should pay such especial attention to the 
etymological element of lexicography, which is neither the only 
nor the most important one. If the objects of lexicography can 
be attained after sacrificing a share of convenience, then every 
other element has as good a claim as the etymological to give 
law to classification. For, acceptable as it may be to the linguist, 
if you take one element into view, to be able to survey all the 
derivatives from a word, it may be equally so, in respect to ano- 
ther element, to see all the deponent verbs, or all the supines, or 
all the nouns of the fourth declension brought together ; and no 
less so, in relation to a third element, to have a union in the same 
place of all the technical terms of the language, of religion, war, 
or oeconomy, all purely poetical expressions, and the like. Thus 
the grammatical and the rhetorical modes of arrangement have as 
much to say for themselves as the etymological ; so that an ex- 
0 * 
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elusive regard to the latter must appear partial and one-sided. 
Better reasons seem to exist in favor of the genealogical me- 
thod. For, as no element of lexicography can present a rival 
claim to it, because the genealogy of words lies quite out of that 
sphere, he who makes it the rule of his arrangement is not guilty 
of partiality, and makes amends for the inconvenience of search- 
ing for a word twice, by giving a survey of families of words, — 
a thing of great interest to a philologer. But here arises another 
question ; if the genealogy of words, as we have regarded it hith- 
erto, lies out of the circle of lexicography, why should this science 
arrange its materials to suit the purposes of a science foreign to it 
Is the reason that this foreign science has no other field to occu- 
py ? In this very fact now lies the fault. Scientific genealogy of 
words is needed, but hitherto has not been formed into a separate 
department of the general science of language and therefore lexi- 
cography must do its duties. Now every one readily perceives 
that this is not the right way to satisfy the demands of science. 
In time there must, and will without doubt, be formed a genealo- 
gy of words which shall take its place, as a science by the side 
of lexicography ; and which, by means of tables exhibiting the 
relationship of words belonging to the same family in their vari- 
ous degrees of descent, shall make that dear on inspection, of 
which only an imperfect idea can be formed by putting words to- 
gether in the lexicon. The author has made for himself a num- 
ber of such genealogies ; and will perhaps hereafter append one or 
two of them, accompanied with remarks to his Scholia. The fami- 
ly of CAPIO numbers a hundred and twenty words and over. 
If we allow to each of these on the average one page of the dic- 
tionary, — and capio alone fills four, accipio two, and the other com- 
pounds of the first degree, conr ex - in - prac- sus-cipio take up almost 
as much room — the whole family, when brought together, will 
spread itself over a space of more than a hundred and twenty 
pages : how can it be possible in such a case to take a survey of 
the family genealogy. But further ; a genealogical table makes it 
plain at the first view, where a form has been passed over in the 
degrees of descent, or is wanting in the monuments of the lan- 
guage which have come down to us. Of the words growing out 
of the union of CAPIO with DIS, for example, one of the second 
degree discepto and two of the third disceptatio and disceptator are 
extant ; but the immediate descendant in the second degree dis - 
cipio is not known to have existed. And so of the union of 
CAPIO with AVIS, — the word in the fourth degree aucupatorius 
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is extant, but not its progenitor in the third aucupator. A survey 
like this, the lexicon can in no way afford, because it can neither 
leave an empty space for the word which is lacking, nor insert 
that word, any more than others which do not exist, for the sake 
of its derivative. 

♦ 3. Since, therefore, the etymological principle in arranging the 
articles of a lexicon, appeared to the author to be partial, and the 
genealogical. to lie beyond the science of lexicography, he has, in 
his dictionary, pursued the purely alphabetical arrangement. 

♦ 4. But we have had to deviate, in the following instances, 
from the order thus prescribed to the articles. 

A. The grammatical element requires, (1) that all the secon- 
dary forms of a word should not be separately handled, but be ar- 
ranged under the main form. Thus, e. g. aevitas under aetas ; hair 
neae , baknewn and balmaea under balneum ; cars and chars under 
.cohere ; coda, colts, plastrum , etc. under cauda, caulis , plaustrum , 
etc. ; and this, even when the form which deviates from the other 
had a peculiar meaning attached to it at single periods of the lan- 
guage ; as codex under caudex ; in which instances, moreover, the 
appropriate form must, as is clear of itself, accompany each sepa- 
rate meaning ; (2) that derived adverbs should go along with their 
adjectives, even when the root- vowel is changed ; as bene with 
bonus; and (3) that participles used in an adjective sense, under 
the appellation of participial-adjectives (in abbreviation Pa.), and 
printed in italics, should be taken up just after their verbs ; whilst, 
on the contrary, pure participles are not specially considered. 

B. The exegetical element requires that adjectives, derived from 
proper names, should be inserted under their primitives, and in the 
same article with them ; because they would, for the most part, 
be unintelligible without the whole of the historical information 
which accompanies the proper names ; and to repeat that infor- 
mation would be inadmissible. 

Remark. All such words are likewise put down in the alpha- 
betical series, and reference is there made to the place where they 
axe treated of. 

V. Of the Signs and technical Terms employed in the Lexicon. 

i 1. This chapter treats of the methods adopted in the external 
getting-up of the present work. The aim has been clearness in 
every particular and convenient survey of the whole, even at 
the expense of room. In the first place, to the words heading the 
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articles, we have assigned, according to their different rank in the 
lexicon, either the ordinary Roman or capital letters, or Italics. 
(See II. f 2, and IV. $4. Rem. 3.) The proper German transla- 
tion, again, of the Latin word is pointed out to the eye, in order to 
distinguish it from the other German explanations by a larger Ger- 
man type [called the Schwabacher schrift] ; the rule has been ob- 
served, in the longer articles with many meanings, in order that 
the eye may the more easily be arrested by the signs of subdivi- 
sion, 1 IL, A. B., 1, 2, etc., to commence a paragraph with those 
signs whenever the article fills a whole column. It has been said 
already, that t denotes words of Greek origin ; ft foreign words 
not of Greek origin ; and * anal eiQtjpeva. ( See II f 5, A, and 
B. Ill f 1. C.). We add that [ ] accompany parentheses relating 
to etymology, and ( ) those of other kinds. The sign of a hand 
adds a notice at the close of an article ; and * prevents the ne- 
cessity of repeating the word in the article devoted to it For ex- 
ample, under abduco : " legumes , * senatum , instead of abducere 
legumes , abducere senatum , etc. 

Compound words at the head of an article, are divided into their 
parts by a hyphen ; and the etymology of that part is given, which, 
in the composition, has not lost its original form. The alterations 
in prepositions, however, are not so noticed, because a full account 
of them is given at the close of the articles on the prepositions 
themselves. 

In quoting Quintilian, together with the book and chapter the 
paragraph is referred to ; but not in the case of other authors 
(Cicero, Sallust, Livy, etc.), unless the chapter was of too great 
an extent ; the endeavor being always to render the consultation 
of the passage as easy as possible. The name of an editor placed 
after a citation (e. g. Caes. B. G. 2, 3 Herz. Hor., Ep. 2, 1. 20 
Schmid), calls attention to his exegetical remarks. Quotation- 
marks, accompanying a passage adduced, show that it is a locus 
classicus for the statement which it supports; as are citations 
from Pliny, in the case of objects of natural history ; citations from 
Varro, Columella, Palladius, etc., in matters pertaining to rural 
economy. 

The correction of the press demands most especial care, and 
without such care a lexicon so extensive, and consisting of such 
various elements must be the prey of all conceivable misforma- 
tions. This duty, the difficulty of which only persons practically 
acquainted with the subject can estimate, has been performed by 
the candidate Meinhardt, in Leipzig, with a conscientious pains- 
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taking, which calls for the most grateful acknowledgement From 
the beginning to the end of the volume, not a single sheet has 
even been set up, until this gentleman had carefully revised the 
manuscript, communicated to the author any doubts which struck 
him in regard to the correctness of the copy, and had those doubts 
removed. If, however, notwithstanding this almost anxious care* 
fulness, all errors of the press have not been avoided ; this must 
find its excuse in human liability to error, from which not even the 
utmost vigilance can escape. What kind of shape the lexicon 
would have received in the hands of a less cautious corrector, the 
last edition of Passow’s lexicon shows in a very unfortunate ex- 
ample. 


YL Of the Aids in preparing the Lexicon. 

i 1. The Latin authors themselves are naturally the surest and 
richest mine for the lexicon. But as it would have been utterly 
impossible to examine, for lexicographical purposes, all the Latin 
authors, from Livius Andronicus and Ennius down to Jerome and 
Augustin, in nnbroken series, with equal thoroughness, and, so to 
speak, at one heat; the author has made it his first object to ex- 
amine the first or ante-classical period (see III H. E) ; and hopes, 
with the help of Providence, gradually to press onwards. For the 
Latmity of this period he had prepared six separate special-lexi- 
cons, whose contents were, ( 1 ) Earliest Latinity down to Plautus ; 
(2.) Latinity of Plautus, to the exclusion of works falsely attributed 
tohun(see III. ♦ 1. C.) ; (3) Latinity of Terence ; (4) Latinity of 
Locretias ; (5) poetic fragments from the age of Plautus to that of 
Cicero; (6) Latinity of the prose-writers before Cicero (Cato 
—-res rustics, ; Varro—res rustics ; and Ling. Lat, Fragments.) 
From these special-lexicons, the most important passages (if the 
reading was to be relied upon) have been transferred to the pages 
of the present work. And in regard to the text it was necessary 
to use a severe judgment Every one knows how lamentable the 
condition of the Fragments of the ante-classical writers, gleaned 
from the grammarians, yet is ; and with how much unsteadiness 
conjectural criticism staggers about, hither and thither, on this so 
very slippery soiL But the lexicon needs, more than anything 
else, to refer to passages critically established ; otherwise no sure 
result can be obtained, either as to the form or the sense of words ; 
hence the author has preferred to leave a statement in the lexicon 
entirely without support from writers of the ante-classical period, 
rather than to rely upon what was, in a critical respect, suspicious. 
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Happily, in our days, this important part of Latin philology is be- 
ginning to draw the attention of the learned. Lindemann’s Cor- 
pus of Latin Grammarians, who are, it is well known, the chief 
source for the ante-classical fragments, 1 is actively pursuing its 
course, so courageously begun : valuable collections, of a special 
kind, as Meyer’s Fragments of the Orators, Neukirch’s Fabula 
Togata, Krauser’s Fragments of the Old Historians, are clearing 
up particular difficulties ; and perhaps the author may have the 
pleasure, in future parts of this work, by the aid of Lindemann’s 
edition of Nonius, of quoting a number of useful passages, which 
he must now pass by, as wholly unintelligible. 

But if the Latinity of the above mentioned period demanded 
the greater share of attention, still the periods succeeding it re- 
ceived that degree of notice which the harmonious union of the 
whole indispensably called for. The results of many years’ read- 
ing, for the purposes of lexicography, have been put together, in 
order to make the picture of the classical and post classical usage, 
if not a striking likeness, at least a resemblance to the original. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned, that in using the classics, the au- 
thor has adopted for his basis the existing critical editions. But 
as there neither is nor can be a critical edition, the correctness of 
whose readings may not here and there be doubted, the author 
has felt that he might follow his own subjective judgment ; and 
accordingly, though he has usually adhered to one editor as giving 
the best text, he has, when it seemed to him necessary, gone over 
to the reading of another. In such cases, that edition is men- 
tioned by name, in which the reasons for the adopted readings 
are unfolded. 

I 2. Besides the classics, the Latin lexicons, both general and 
special, have been consulted, as well as those works which enter 
into some separate department of lexicography. The very accep- 
table materials, which were here found already collected, have 
been critically sifted and arranged in their proper places, and con- 
tribute a very great share to the completeness of the information 
contained in this work. On this occasion I feel constrained to 
mention, with sincere gratitude, a special-lexicon which is in the 
press while I write, and to which it gives me real pleasure to di- 
rect the attention of the learned public. This is a Lexicon Quin- 

I I take tii is occasion to remark, that the oldest Latin monuments, such as 
the Leges Regine, the fragments of the Twelve Tables, the inscriptions on the 
Colamna Rostra ta and on the Tombs of the Scipios, the Song of the Fratrcs 
Arvales, the Senatus Consultnm de Bacchanal ib us, etc., will be printed, as ac- 
companying documents, at the end of the 4th volume. 
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tilianenm, composed by Prof. Edw. Bonnell of Berlin. The highly 
honored author has had the unusual complaisance of allowing all 
the proof-sheets of his very valuable work to be transmitted to me 
for my use. Although when the first sheets reached me, the print- 
ing of my book had already advanced to the middle of the letter B 
(about to the 35th sheet), yet the small inequality in the plan of 
my work, thereby occasioned, seemed to me to be as nothing when 
weighed against the important gain which would accrue from the 
use of so thorough a work ; and accordingly from the article bibo 
onward, 1 transferred to my manuscript, from this lexicon, what- 
ever seemed suitable for the more general nature of my own dic- 
tionary. Those who can estimate the high importance of Quin- 
tilian’s diction, in settling the usages of speech during the post- 
Augustan period, will feel bound to unite with me in the heartiest 
thanks to the learned author for his noble disinterestedness. 

Breslau , Jan. 8, 1834. Wilhelm Freund. 

[The preface is followed by three specimens of what Freund 
calls his 44 lexicalische scholia.” The first is written on the 
words cdvear, atveare , alvearium, and shows that while the for- 
mer was not used at all, the second only now and then occurs in 
writings of the post- Augustan period, and that the third was in 
good and general use. Freund also maintains that the endings 
■or and - are of the same word, and alike in good use, are scarcely 
to be found ; and yet again, that the ending - alis is especially ap- 
propriated to objects of religion, and - anus to those of common 
life, -or seems to have arisen out of -a/, when an ending of de- 
rivatives, owing to a previous l in the word. 

In the second he maintains, that in Cic. Orat 47. 158, when the 
orator says, 41 una praepositio est abs';' etc., the reading ought to be 
44 est AF” which form was (Cicero would then say) still in use 
in keeping accounts, and was regarded by him as the original one. 

In the third he shows that u of the fourth declension makes us 
in the genitive ; that the manuscripts are quite in favor of this 
form, and that the supposed genitive in u is to be ascribed to the 
use, among physicians, of such half-compounds as cormibubuH t 
comucervini , like otasatri for oleris atri , sil- GaUici for sills Gallici.] 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE DOCTRINE RESPECTING ANGELS. 

Translated from the Theological Lectures of Dr. A. D. C. Twesten, Professor of Theology in 
the Frederic William University at Berlin, hy Rev. Henry Boynton Smith of West Ames- 
bury, Mass. [Concluded from Vol. I. No. 4. p. 793.] 

♦ 4. The employments of Angels . 

In conformity, now, with their nature and their states, both 
classes of angels, the good and the evil, have certain spheres of 
action, which it is especially important for us to consider, since 
they thus come into connection with ourselves. 

We will first treat of the employments of the holy angels. 
Without doubt, their efficiency is by no means confined to their 
operations in this world ; but their other spheres of action are not 
definitely revealed to us. They arc indeed said to look into the 
plan of redemption (1 Pet 1: 12) ; to wonder at the divine wis- 
dom in the execution of this plan (Eph. 3: 10) ; to rejoice at its 
success (Luke 15: 7, 10) ; and to fight against the evil spirits, 
who are its enemies (Rev. 12: 7) ; but such general statements 
hardly give us a clear insight into their precise mode of action in 
these respects. We may learn, however, from them as much as 
this, that the glory of God, which is the chief end of the world, 
and especially of free and rational beings, is likewise their aim ; 
and a similar idea is expressed in the passages where they are 
described as praising and worshipping God, (e. g. Psalm 103: 20. 
148:2). 

These last descriptions may suggest to us a distinction between 
the angelic employments and those of men ; the former having 
for their object the direct expression or exhibition of inward emo- 
tions, the latter having more the character of what we call work 
or labor. The importance of this distinction is clearly brought 
out in Schleiermacher’s System of Christian Morals. By work 
or labor is to be understood a kind of action which is but a means 
to an end, which has its end not in itself but out of itself ; when 
a man labors, his object is not the mere labor but something dif- 
ferent from it ; he operates upon foreign and heterogeneous ma- 
terials for another purpose than that of merely working : hence, 
in itself considered, labor affords no enjoyment ; one would wil- 
lingly be exempted from it, if the end could be reached without 
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it Bnt that kind of action which has for its object the direct ex* 
hibition of inward emotions — which includes all art and all forms 
of worship— has its end in itself, its only purpose is to give ex- 
pression to what is already in the mind, to give to our thoughts 
and emotions an adequate external representation ; and this is 
done in consequence of a powerful inward impulse, the mere ex- 
pression of which is an immediate and high gratification. In 
respect to men, it will generally hold true, that their life has been 
toil and labor ; in a future life, when our work is done, we hope 
to enter into rest (Heb. 4: 16), where we shall no more hunger 
nor thirst, where the sun shall not light on us nor any heat, where 
God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes, and where we shall 
sound a new song to his praise (Rev. 7: 16, 17. 14: 1 — 3). Yet 
even here God sometimes vouchsafes a foretaste of that bliss 
which we shall there share with the elect angels but it is with 
ns only transient, enjoyed in those moments when we are eleva- 
ted above the painful consciousness of our own imperfection and 
sinfulness, are filled with adoration of the divine grace, and feel 
as if we had only one desire and one duty — that of pouring out 
the fulness of our emotions and thoughts, in words and deeds of 
thankfulness and praise. These states, which with us are only 
transient, may be considered as permanent with the angels, since 
they are beings who are not still striving after, but who actually 
possess a perfection corresponding with their nature. Again, in 
respect to the actions of men, we can distinguish a two-fold rela- 
tion, by which they are conditioned, on the one hand a relation to 
nature, on the other hand to one another ; and both these are re- 
quisite to give us the materials, the instruments, the arena, the 
motives and the occasions of our actions. Of these two it is only 
the second, the relation to one another, which the Bible author- 
izes ns to consider as belonging to the angels. For, while we 
do not find that any relation they may bear to nature is stated as 
a necessary condition of their action, yet we do find hints of a 
certain order and subordination existing amongst them, which 
imply the existence of an organized community, and which by 
the so called Dionysius the Areopagite, and since his time, has 
been expanded into the notion of a heavenly hierarchy. 9 The 

1 Baier , de Ang. § 33. not. a, says that this state non in otio consistit, sed 
iriffl qaandam importat, but an ivtyytta of a character wholly different 
from the j uhroi xal p6%&oi of the present life. 

*Comp. Petav. de theol. dogm. tom. III. de ang. Lib. II., especially cap. IL 
and following. 

Vol. n No. 5. 10 
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Evangelical (Lutheran) theologians, have not rejected this view, 
so far as it is accordant with Scripture ; while they have careful* 
ly reduced to their true worth or rather worthlessness all those 
fictions respecting the angelic hierarchy which were invented by 
an arbitrary and poetical fancy. 1 

In respect to this world, the holy angels are exhibited as the 
ministers of divine providence for the protection of the heirs of 
salvation (Heb. 1: 14), and for the punishment of the ungodly 
(Gen. 19: 13). Though they may have important offices to per- 
form in respect to us, yet we should never permit ourselves to 
look to them for aid, rather than to Him whom angels serve, as 
does all that is in the world. The evangelical church has, there- 
fore, rightfully declared it unchristian and unscriptural to offer to 
the angels religious reverence or prayer, (Bev. 19: 10. 22: 9. CoL 
2: 18); nor does she admit the distinction, of which the Scrip- 
tures know nothing, that the Homan Catholic theologians make 
between XatQela and GovXeia. Since the angels are only our fel- 
low-servants, (< jvvtiovXoi , Kev. 19: 10. 22: 9,) we cannot recognise 
any such alleged intermediate idea, between what belongs to 
God and what to the creature, as is necessary to be assumed in 
the doulia paid to angels. And experience proves that this is 
an insult to the honor that should be showed to God alone ; it 
is or it becomes idolatry. Not that we deny that there is a 
kind of reverence, which should be paid to our fellow -creatures, 
in proportion to their degrees of moral perfectness, or to the au- 
thority and station they possess. This has been called a cultus 
non religiosus, give civilis sive moralis ; and Augustine (de Civit 
Dei, X. 1.), although not in accordance with the usage of lan- 
guage, discriminated it by the word dovle ia, from the worship of 
God, the htzQsta, the cultus religiosus. That angels might in like 
manner be honored, as we honor wise and pious men, we would 
not be understood to deny. But angel- worship (the cultus reli- 

1 Qatcnsladi, De ang. Sect ! I. qu.8. thesis ; “we concede that there is a certain 
order and distinction among the good angels, but we reject as uncertain and 
false such statements as these ; that there are just nine orders or choirs of an- 
gels, and that these are divided into three classes or ternions, which are called 
the hierarchical classes, and that these classes are distinguished in dignity, 
grades and offices — as that, for example, the first or highest has an immediate 
knowledge of divine things, and teaches the second, and the second the third ; 
that the first rules over the second, and the second over the third ; and like- 
wise that the highest class assists but does not serve, but the middle and low- 
est serve, etc ; concerning which matters from the times of Pseudo- Dionysius 
the Areopagite, scholastics and Pontificals have much philosophized.” 
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gkwns) is to be entirely rejected. And it is a perversion of the 
distinction that Augustine makes, when the word that he used to 
fix the contrast between this two-fold mode of reverence, is made 
to bear an intermediate signification that can only serve to de- 
stroy the distinction. For in truth there can as little be an inter- 
mediate between the cnltns religiosus and non religiosus, as be- 
tween God and the creature. 

As to the question — what are the services in which God em- 
ploys the angels — some theologians enumerate so many, that 
there would seem to be hardly any condition of life or any re- 
ligions or moral object, in which we should not be justified in an- 
ticipating and expecting angelic assistance. 1 In corroboration of 
such statements, passages of the Bible are indeed adduced. But 
where these are not to be interpreted as figurative descriptions of 
divine providence (e. g. Ps. 34: 8. 91: 11, 12), they are by no 
means, generally speaking, of universal application. They refer 
mther to special cases of extraordinary divine interposition ; to the 
principal eras in which God has made a revelation to man (e. g. 
the giving of the law, Gal 3: 19; the advent of Christ or his de- 
parture from the world, Luke i. ii. xxiv. Acts 1: 10 ; his return to 
judgment. Matt 24: 30, 31 ) ; or to those persons who were the chief 
instraments in promulgating God’s revelation (e. g. prophets or 
apostles, Dan. 6: 22. Acts 12: 7). As a general rule, then, there 
is no reason, in addition to the two-fold dependence of things up- 
on God and upon the finite causes that belong to the visible world, 
to assume a third kind of dependence, a dependence upon the 
world of spirits. Some divines, indeed, if we may judge from 
scattered intimations, 9 have held the opinion that the beneficent 
powers of nature are under angelic protection, or that angels work 

1 Comp. Erasmus Schmid upon Heb. 1: 14, in his Opus Saorum Posthum um, 
Hwel ; and Baicr, Compend. de Ang. § 35 — 40. According to the latter, “the 
ministry of the angels is partly expended upon individual believers, and partly 
upon the ecclesiastical body ; they minister to the former when they protect the 
germs of life and the years of infaucy ; the adults they serve in every honora- 
ble fa action, and are present with the dying. In reference to the ecclesiastical 
state, they assist in the ministry of the word ; they prevent the introduction of 
idolatry into the church ; they are present in the sacred assemblies. Further, 
they aid the body politic, by preventing the bonds of the State from being broken; 
by assisting and defending the magistrate and other officers ; by warding off dan. 
gers and troubling unjust foes. And in fine they are of much use in domestic mat- 
ters, by bringing about the marriages of godly people ; by guarding household 
affairs ; by protecting those nearest and dearest to the family, children,” etc. 

9 When Erasmus Schmid , as cited in the preceding note, among other things 
thos discourses : “ There is no doubt bnt that as intensely as evil angels strive 
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in them ; bat when they have attempted to state this as a matter 
of doctrine, it has uniformly been repelled; 1 and it can hardly be 
justified by Scripture. 

Still less importance can be attached to the notion of special 
guardian angels, to whom God has committed the weal of nations, 
communities or individuals. What advantage, then, may we 
derive or expect from their tutelage ? Is it not enough to have the 
protection of the omnipresent God, the care of an omniscient and 
all-loving Father? Can we or need we perfect or enhance our 
union with Him through Christ and his Holy Spirit, by means of 
other spirits more closely united to him ? The passage in Acts 12: 
15 is, at the best, only a weak support for this notion ; and the 
opinion of the Christians then assembled in the house of Mary, is 
refuted by the narrative itself. The words of Christ ( Matt 18: 10), 
do indeed bear witness that, as the conversion even of the sin- 
ner causes joy in heaven (Luke 15: 7), so is likewise the least in 
the kingdom of heaven an object of affectionate interest to the 
highest of the angels who behold the face of God ; but from these 
words it cannot, with certainty, be inferred that to any individual 
angel is committed the special care of such a little child. But, on 
the other hand, we are not warranted in absolutely denying it; 
we know too little of the functions God has assigned to the an- 
te injure man’s prosperity, with as much intensity, yea, with much greater, do 
the good angels repel the attempted evil, and likewise fight against the evil an- 
gels themselves. And as the evil angels try to inflict upon men ty phonic whirl- 
winds, hail-Btorms, tortures, diseases, the plague, and other evil# of that kind ; 
so, on the other hand, do the good angels help to years of fruitfulness (««»« r^p/ar), 
tranquil air, moderate breezes, beneficent rains, take care of the salubrity of the 
air, and point out remedies for diseases. And as, in John 5: 4, it is said of the 
pool called Bctheada, at Jerusalem, that an angel went down, at a certain sea- 
son, and troubled the water ; there is, therefore, no doubt that, by command of 
God, the ministry of angels extends to warm springs, metallic mines, and such 
like. But how few there are that know these things ?” And such views could 
hardly be maintained, unless the very powers of nature are considered as the 
workings of angels ; or the latter (in conformity with our third canon, vide Bibl. 
Sacra, Vol. I. p. 774) are conceived of as working through and in the same way 
with the powers of nature. — In the above passage, Schmid leads us to another 
view of the offices committed to the good angels,— that is, that they directly op- 
pose the evil spirits, and prevent them from doing injury. And if this be so, 
it is conceivable how we seldom or never become aware of the attempt# of evil 
spirits against us. But where shall we stop, when we begin to hunt out causes 
to account for effects, and effects to account for causes — both of which are 
equally beyond the bounds of our experience ? 

1 Such as Hutter's copious refutation of the notion, that the motions of the 
planets are to be ascribed to angels, as 1 intelligentiis motricibus orbium coe- 
leatiutn loc.de crest, qu. vii. 
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gels, in general or in particular. Our theologians have therefore 
expressed themselves rather problematically than decisively upon 
this point, and are not entirely agreed in their statements. For, 
while some of them think it to be certain that every man is guarded 
by angels, but are doubtful whether by one tutelary angel in par- 
ticular ; others think the last to be probable, yet without denying 
that, in certain cases, a number of angels may be sent to a man's 
assistance. But it is much more important for us than the deter- 
mination of this question, to be careful lest such representations 
of aid from angels keep us back from giving our whole trust to 
Efim, who, above all things, demands an undivided heart ; or from 
conscientiously making use of all the powers and means, which 
God has assigned to us in this world. 

As it is, now, the object of the holy angels to glorify God, so on 
the contrary, the evil spirits, in all their doings, have self for their 
object Although we are not able to state, definitely, what are the 
ways in which they promise to themselves gratification of their 
self-love, their pride and their ambition, we yet know as much as 
this, that only such motives impel them to action, and prescribe to 
them their aim. In respect to ourselves, moreover, while the holy 
angels are the willing ministers of God in promoting our salvation, 
the evil spirits are intent upon drawing us away from God and 
plunging us into ruin. For even if we regard it as their special 
purpose to bring us into subjection to themselves, this itself is our 
destruction. And since it is impossible for them, by the use of 
their own powers, or by such an application of the agencies which 
God alone can create, as is conformed to the nature and destina- 
tion of their powers, to produce anything which can have perma- 
nent existence ; they consequently exercise their might and satisfy 
their desires in a continual work of destruction.* And in this they 
have but too well succeeded. The devil has made himself to be 
the god and prince of this world (John 12: 31. 2 Cor. 4: 4) ; he 
has established a kingdom of darkness, of which he is the head, 
whose members are the other evil spirits subordinated to him, 
whose arena is our earth, whose instruments are the men that 
have given themselves over to his authority. For even the evil 
spirits form an organized community, not indeed based upon love 
nor upon the voluntary recognition of a higher law, which annuls 

1 Thus far can what is related in Matt. 8: 28 — 34, of the demons who did not 
Know what else to do with the swine in which they had asked permission to 
take np their abode, excepting to plunge them into the sea, be found to be cha- 
racteristic of the mode of action of eril spirits in general. 

10 * 
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or subjects self-will, but based upon force and fear, and upon their 
common opposition to God and his kingdom. And in this com- 
munity the selfishness which fills all their souls, may, to a certain 
degree, find its advantage in being strengthened by the coopera- 
tion of numbers ; and that, too, without any one of the body ceas- 
ing to make himself the centre of all his efforts, or to believe him- 
self impeded and injured by every other one. Thus each mem- 
ber of the community will envy and hate every other one as a ri- 
val and a foe. 

The devil is usually conceived of as a being who, before his fall, 
bad a high rank, if not the highest, in the angelic orders ; and who 
fell together with the whole body of angels that was under his 
authority ; or, after his fall, enticed them to follow him.” 1 But 
since this conception has no direct warrant from Scripture, one 
might be led to see in it a deduction from or an allusion to an 
opinion that was perhaps only dimly conceived, that an organized 
society of evil spirits had something in its very idea inconsistent 
with supreme evil and selfishness, and on this account was only 
to be derived from their earlier condition, was to be considered 
only as the remains or effect of their primitive relations. True, 
however, as it is, that no upright and enduring association can be 
oonceived of among those that are only evil ; because such & fel- 
lowship presupposes that the strife of individual interests is har- 
monized, either subjectively by love, or objectively by subordina- 
tion to a higher law ; yet an external and limited union, as expe- 
rience teaches, may, to a degree, promote the interests of selfish- 
ness itself. But the general rule, that a kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand (Matt 12: 25, 26), must hold good in respect of 
the realm of evil spirits. 

Everything in this world that is opposed to the divine holiness 
and goodness, all sin and death, evil and misery, is connected 
with this kingdom of darkness, and is referred to the agency of 
the devil. This agency reaches its highest grade in bodily and 
spiritual possessions (obsescio corporalis et spiritaaUs) ; the former 
manifests itself in those disturbed states of the mind and that per- 
verted use of the bodily organs, which are well known from the 

1 Comp. Thomas Aquinas, Somin. X. qu.63. art. 7 — “ Since the sin of the an- 
gel must have proceeded from freedom of will, it is agreeable to reason, that the 
chief angel among the sinners should have been chief among all angels and 
in art. 8 — “ The sin of the first angel was, to the others, the cause of their sin- 
ning ; not indeed compelling, but inducing, in the way of persuasion." Hoi- 
luz, De Angelis rnalis, qu. 26 — u It is probable that the evil angels fell under 
some leader or chief." 
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biblical nan&twes ; the latter shows itself in such a fearful pre* 
dominance of evil, that all holiness and goodness are voluntarily 
renounced, and the man abandons himself wholly to the power of 
the devil, as did Judas when he betrayed his Master (John 13: 27). 
In reference to the kingdom of Christ, the agency of the devil is 
especially shown in Antichrist, ( 1 John 2: 18. 2 Thess. 2: 4 seq. 
Rev. xii L seq.) In mfny other ways are Christians exhorted to 
contend against him and his fatal influences, ( 1 Pet 5: 8. Ephee. 
& 11 seq.) For although the Son of God was manifested that he 
might destroy the works of the devil ( 1 John 3: 8), and though he 
is actually said to have broken this power (John 12: 31) ; yet this 
can only be understood to mean, that through Him victory is cer- 
tain to us, and that that wicked one cannot touch him that is be- 
gotten of God, (1 John & 18) ; but the position that all agency or 
influence of the devil has thus come to an end, is by no means 
the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

But how are we to define this agency ? How important this 
qnestkm is ; and how necessary in answering it to rely only upon 
the express declarations of the Bible ; and how dangerous it is, 
instead of holding fast to what can be strictly proved, to look up- 
on what is only not impossible as being credible ;* of all this, the 


1 Erea a Suddens, (Inutitt. L. II. cp. II. § 30) could defend the vulgar be- 
lief in witches in such wise as the following ! “ Since spirit is an immaterial 

substance, endowed with intellect and will, and also with the power of moving 
bodies and performing various operations, there is nothing at all to prevent us 
from supposing, that spirits of this kind can manifest themselves to men in some 
way, can appear to them in a bodily form, speak with them, make compacts, pro- 
mise, and out of favor to them perform what were otherwise beyond human 
powers. 1 do not indeed assert that all magicians enter into an explicit com- 
pact with a malign spirit, hut yet i do not see what hinders , two spiritual sub- 
stances, of whom the one that is invisible may manifest himself to the other in 
some way, of being somehow able to declare mutual consent, and to make mu- 
tual promises. It is indeed foolish and absurd to enter into compacts with spi- 
rits of this sort, with whom men can have no righteous fellowship ; it is foolish 
to trost to their agreements and promises ; yea, it is impious to desire the aid 
of malign spirits; hut all these things do not prevent the possibility of men's 
making compacts with spirits manifesting themselves in a certain way, and us- 
ing their assistance." He does indeed find it necessary to go on and show that 
what is not impossible has sometimes occurred, and for that purpose he appeals 
to the Egyptian sorcerers (Kxod. 7 : 12), to the prohibition in Deut. 18: 10, to 
the familiar spirit of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28: 7), to the slave at Philippi 
(Acts 16: 16), to the signs of the false prophets (Deut 13: 1. Matt. 24: 24), and 
to the accusations of the Pharisees (Matt. 9: 34. 12: 24). But he does not seem 
to have remembered, that it is nowhere taught that such arts were obtained by 
means of a compact concluded with the devil, or how this was done ; but that. 
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church has had most sad experience, in the frightful consequen- 
ces of the superstitious belief, that men could personally come 
into contact and compact with the devil, and thus become pos- 
sessed of his supernatural powers. It excites honor to reckon up 
the number of sacrifices that have fallen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury alone, to a theory like that contained in Debrio’s Disquisition 
ties Magicae. x All honor, therefore, to a Friederich Spee, who 
among the Catholics opposed that terrible superficiality with 
which the accusations of witchcraft were conducted ; and to a 
Balthasar Becker and a Thomasius, among the Protestants, who 
fought against the superstition on which the trials were based ! 
And although the argument against this superstition, especially 
in Becker's work, 1 was not always conducted on the most tenable 
grounds, nor with a careful limitation to what was decidedly false 
and exceptionable, yet should we never forget the thankfulness 
due to those who have dissipated so hurtful, and we may say, so 
disgraceful an error. But after the old demonological notions 
were undermined, and room made for a more unprejudiced judg- 
ment of these subjects, a judgment that should not, without ne- 
cessity, undervalue the principles of an intelligible philosophy of 
physical causes, it could not long fail, but that the doubts raised 
against the continuance of satanic agency, and especially of dia- 
bolic possessions, should likewise be applied to the narratives 
of Holy Scripture. Among the German theologians, it was espe- 

on the contrary, a veil is thrown over these manifestations, which the Bible has 
not lilted up, and probably would not have us remove ; and that it is better to 
acknowledge our ignorance, than to fill out the gaps with the possibilities of an 
arbitrary fancy, or of mere prejudice. 

1 Extracts from this, as well as from Friedrich Spee's Cautio Oriminalia, a. 
de processibus contra sages ab magistratus German iae, are given by Sender , in 
the third volume of his instructive Extracts from Church History, p. 417 seq. 

1 Becker , in his M Enchanted World,” denied to the devil all operations upon 
the world of sense. For this position he relied in part upon the Cartesian no- 
tion of spirit, as a substantia cogitans, which, according to the system of Occa- 
sionalism, could only act upon bodies through God’s intervention, which in 
this case unquestionably could not be assumed. He likewise, from the passa- 
ges in 2 Pet. 2: 4, and Jude 6 (referred to above, Bib. Sacra, Vol. I. p. 793) 
made the inference, that the evil spirits incarcerated in Tartarus could not pos- 
sibly act upon the world. But he allowed himself to make a most violent in- 
terpretation of all the passages of Scripture that appeared to attribute to them 
such an agency. Comp. Brucktr's Histor.crit. Philosophiae, tom. IV. P. II. p. 
712 seq. Watch's Ileligionsstreit ausserhalb der Luth. Kirche, Th. III. p. 930 
seq. 
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daily Semler, not uninfluenced by new abuses, 1 who effected the 
introduction of the view, which since his time has been widely 
diffused, that the demoniacs of the New Testament were only 
persons suffering under peculiar maladies, as frenzy, convulsions, 
and epilepsy ; and that such disordered states in ancient times, 
and especially by the superstition of the contemporaries of Jesus, 
were explained by the supposition of demoniacal possessions. 
And indeed when we perceive that all the symptoms manifested 
in these demoniacs, as well as the names usually given to them 
in the New Testament, are not essentially different from those 
which we unhesitatingly attribute to disordered states of the body 
or the soul, when occurring in other authors or in our own expe- 
rience ; we might find it difficult, when they are mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures, to determine to assume wholly different causes 
to account for the same effects. But the question would still re- 
main, whether we are not restrained from doing this by the way 
in which not only the people and the demoniacs, and not only the 
Evangelists, but also our Saviour himself speaks respecting them. 
We might perhaps assume that this was only a way of speaking 
about them, of which one might make use without intending to 
allude to or participate in the notions from which the phrases 
were originally derived, if the name demoniacs (ftaiporitopa'ot) 
occurred in as isolated a manner as, for example, the name luna- 
tics (G&pruttofupm ) ; but this is inconsistent with the repeated 
and emphatic way in which the demons themselves (AoipoWoi), 
and their connection with the sufferers, with Christ and with their 
own chief (Luke 11: 15), are spoken of in the New Testament 
And we might perhaps adopt the theory that Jesus only accom- 
modated his language to the prevalent views of the people, al- 
though aware of their utter groundlessness, in order perhaps to 
heal the diseases more certainly, without giving any offence to 
the people, or in order not to expend the time and powers, which 
should be dedicated to their religious instruction, in the correction 
of mere physiological errors, which had no strict connection with 

1 By the experience* of one Lob man, taid to be possessed, published by O. 
Halier, which gave occasion to Semler to write bis 44 JHferiigvng dcr neuen 
GeuUr a md mUa m IrrikMnur in dir LokmauniacJUn Begtisicrung zu Ktmberg 
1760. After this followed his famous dissertation, Dt duemoniueis quorum in 
etuagg. ait mentio, 1760, and the defence of it in hia 44 Umstadliche Uitier su- 
ck* ng dtr d&moniscJun Leute," 1763. By Semler, too, the work of the Eng* 
ltshman. Farmer, on the Demoniacs of the New Testament (translated by v. 
Colin), was introduced to the German public, as also a new translation of 
Beeker's 44 Enchanted World.” 
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bis appointed work, if the question were about a very harmless 
opinion in physics, wholly foreign to religious considerations, and 
liable to no perverted application. But this view cannot be main- 
tained in respect to a superstition which, as all admit, is any- 
thing but harmless, and which our Saviour would, on prudential 
grounds, have had less reason to spore, since he was certain of 
the applause of the school of the Sadducees, if he attacked it 
In other matters, through mere fear of giving offence, even where 
the interests of true religion might seem to be threatened, (for 
example, in respect to the observance of the Sabbath!), we do 
not find him so forbearing towards errors and prejudices ; but of 
die demons he discourses to his disciples as he does to the peo- 
ple (Matt 17: 21), and expressly connects the power which he 
and they exercise over them, with his Messianic functions, (Matt 
12: 28, 29. Luke 10: 17 — 19). Accordingly, we cannot believe 
that those views were absolutely false and opposed to the true 
religion ; for then we should be compelled to ascribe to Jesas an 
error in religious matters. The times, and the people in the 
midst of whom Jesus lived and discoursed* may have had a de- 
termining influence upon the form and drapery of expression ; 
but some essential truths must have lain at the foundation* Are 
we then, it may be objected, compelled to give up all the results 
of that more free and unembarrassed observation of nature and of' 
physical effects and changes, which the scientific spirit and cul- 
ture of our times are said to have produced, and which are to be 
considered as on the whole a real gain, although some of its fruits 
seem to many to be objectionable ? But why this ? Do, then, 
these two propositions logically exclude one another, viz., that 
such phenomena were diseases — and that in them was also mani- 
fested a sataaic influence, as Gothe says, * a part of that power 
which is ever willing evil, yet ever creating good T** 1 Is it irra* 
tional to regard disease in general, or certain species of it, al- 
though on the one hand to be considered as something natural 
and proceeding according to well known physical laws, yet, on 

1 Mephistopheles in GrSthe’s Faust — Whether what is here in an abstract 
way called a pmri of a certain jrmetr^ be not, perhaps, in the notion of demons 
personified in a popular way, and whether the mode in which our Saviour spoke 
of them be not an example of that merely formal accommodation, which we 
may attribute to Jesus, and which was occasioned by his speaking to men in 
snch a stage of culture that the abstract expression was strange and unintelli- 
gible, while the personification waa natural ; — this is a question worthy of dis- 
cussion, and it may serve as an example of the difference we have alluded to 
between the drapery of the expression, and the truth lying at the foundation. 
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the other hand, as an effect of that evil principle which has 
brought even into nature the seeds of disorder and destruction, in 
consequence of which we see the very powers of physical life 
conflicting with and grating against one another? This view 
would be most readily suggested wherever, and in proportion as, 
the natural causes are hidden from us ; or where nature seems to 
be under the dominion of an overwhelming power which drives 
it, as it were, out of its regular course ; and where the soul seems 
to be violently hurried away to words, deeds and thoughts, that 
correspond with another (be it real or fancied), and not with its 
own personality. It is now chiefly such cases as these, that are 
referred to demoniacal influences, and in healing them Christ is 
recognized as the Conqueror of the devil and his works. But 
this does not prevent us from also considering them as natural 
occurrences, m the same sense as sickness, although unnatural, 
can be and is called natural. 

The Scriptures appear to confirm this view.. It has been just- 
ly remarked that not only does the expression, “ to have a devil,” 
mean the same as to rave, to be crazy (Matt 11: 18. John 7: 20. 
10: 20 ) ; but that it is also said of one from whom the devils have 
departed, that he had become rational, was in his right mind 
(Mark 5: 15. Luke 8: 35) ; that, as the demoniacs are inclnded 
among the sick, and their deliverance from the demon is describ- 
ed as a healing (Matt 6: 24. Acts 10: 36) ; so, likewise, a spirit 
of infirmity is ascribed to a woman who was merely bowed down, 
and the word of the Lord, Be loosed from thine infirmity ! is ex- 
hibited as & loosing of the bonds with which Satan had bound 
her (Luke 13: 11 — 16). It was not an error to conclude from 
this that demoniacs were sick people ; only, on the other hand, it 
should not have been forgotten, that according to Scripture, there 
must have existed a connection of the disease, or at least of cer- 
tain kinds of disease, with the realm of darkness to which the de- 
mons belong. 

And this is true not merely in respect to possessions, but wher- 
ever any impediment or disturbance, any evil or suffering, is de- 
rived from the agency of the devil, this could no more annul the 
action of natural causes, than would the consciousness of connec- 
tion of such evils with natural causes, which in many cases must 
have been very clear, exclude a reference to Satanic agency. 
When Paul writes to the Thessalonian Christians ( 1 Tbes. 2: 
18), that he had twice wished to come to them, but had been 
hindered by Satan, we can hardly think of anything different 
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from what is meant by the entirely corresponding words in the 
epistle to the Romans (15: 22), where he does not allude to Sa- 
tan ; that is, natural hindrances in which he recognizes the agen- 
cy of a power opposed to the kingdom of God. The messenger 
of Satan who buffeted Paul (2 Cor. 12: 7 ), is manifestly the same 
with the thorn in the flesh, whatever this may have been ; and 
when the prince of this world is said to come against Jesus (John 
14: 30), this must be the same with the assault made by the 
priests and pharisees, which Jesus, in order to manifest his love 
and obedience to the Father, will not avoid. The same likewise 
holds good of the agency of the devil in moral matters. John lets 
us very clearly know (John 12: 6), whence came the thought 
which the devil put into the mind of Judas ; and even after the 
devil had entered into him, it was he himself who did what he 
did (John 13: 27). When Satan filled the heart of Ananias (Acts 
5: 3), it was only by means of his own evil lust that the entrance 
was effected (James 1: 14); and hence the apostle warns the 
married people in Corinth ( 1 Cor. 7: 5), to prevent the beginnings 
of incontinent desires, for only through these desires could the 
devil tempt them. And although he reminds us that we have to 
wrestle not merely against flesh and blood (Eph. 6: 12), yet the 
spiritual weapons which he recommends to ns against the arts 
and wiles of Satan, are only such as are needed to withstand those 
enticements to lust, fear, doubt and unbelief which proceed from 
flesh and blood. And it is such a contest as this to which James 
refers when he exhorts us (James 4: 7), to resist the devil and he 
will flee from you ! The temptations of the devil are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the natural internal and external incitements and 
occasions to sin ; the fellowship of Satan is none other than that 
which arises from the desire to do his lusts, and like him to give 
one’s self up to hatred and a lie (John 8: 44); the power of the 
devil over our will is that which we concede to him when we make 
ourselves his ministers ; the evil which Satan effects through us 
is our own voluntary transgression. In short, the agency of the 
devil and of the evil spirits should never be represented iu such 
a way as would annul the physical and moral laws, in accordance 
with which we must consider sin and evil as the workings of 
nature and of freedom. Satanic influences are manifested in 
and through the same physical and moral evils which we recognize 
as resulting from the sin of man and its consequences, or from 
those operations of nature which with all their anomalies still re- 
veal the highest conformity to law ; and these again point us to 
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a deeper and more general ruin into which a part of the world of 
spirits was plunged, previous to the fall of man. The devil is 
the enemy who while men sleep, in darkness sows the tares ( Matt 
13: 25 seq.) ; no one is witness of his perverse work; when we 
wonder to see tares growing among the wheat, it is the Lord that 
tells ns who has sowed the seed ; the tares germinate, grow, bear 
fruit like any other seed ; if we did not find that they impeded 
the growth of the grain or mingled noxious elements with it, we 
eotrid scarcely imagine that they had a different origin ; and then, 
too, the Lord mast at the harvest send his angels to separate the 
tares from the wheat, since it might easily happen that we should 
root oat the one with the other, or should let the noxious weeds 
grow rank that^we might spare the good seed. Without figure : 
the devil's agency m the world exists under the condition, that he (di- 
rectly or indirectly) enters into the series of the causes here at work, 
so that he acts by means of these causes or in the same mode with 
them ; l and when we state , that he has been any-where at work, this 
proposition refers rather to the prime source of the actum, than to its 
specific mode and characteristics. For example, that blinding of 
the mind, by which the unbelieving are hindered from seeing the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ (2 Cor. 4: 4), is, morally and 
psychologically considered, just the same thing, whether it be re* 
ferred to the god of this world or not ; only, by being thus referred, 
it is brought into connection with a wider realm of ruin and cor- 
ruption. 

We have no experience of an immediate, direct, or, if we may 
so say, original entering of the devil into the series of causes that 
are visibly at work around ns. There are only three cases in 
which the Scripture refers to such a direct agency; the tempta- 
tion of our first parents, 9 the temptation of our Saviour, and the 
last conflict of the kingdom of God with the realm of darkness 
(Bev. 12: 9 — 17. 20: 1 — 3, 7 — 10). The second and third of these 
as is well known, are of doubtful interpretation, whether we take 
them literally, symbolically^ r as parables. The first case, although 
in its details not without some obscurity, has left behind it moral 
and physical effects which are a matter of daily experience. 
These effects do not consist in powers or beings in their very na» 


1 See the canons 3 — 5 laid down above — Bibl. Sacra, Vok 1. pp. 774, 5. 

* According to my view, in the sense of the New Testament, it can hardly 
be doubted (Rev. 12: 9), who is meant by the Serpent that tempted Eve (1. 
Tim 2: 14). 

Vol. IL No. 5. 11 
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tore evil and corrupt, which the devil has produced as by a crea- 
tive act ; but in the corruption of rational beings whom God crea- 
ted good and for good, and who were therefore free, and hence 
had the possibility of sinning ; aud in consequence of their fall, 
since the ethical and the physical are necessarily connected, there 
is also a partial corruption of the powers of nature. After this 
corruption had once forced it3elf into the world, it must pursue 
in its propagation and development, in coming to a crisis and in 
being expelled from the system, a regular course, in accordance 
with the natural and moral laws by which the world is governed. 
Yet we refer it back as a whole and in the details of its manifes- 
tation, to the agency of Satan ; not only because his first and di- 
rect action is propagated in it, but also because the devil incon- 
testably continues to look upon it as his work, and sees in it the 
bond or snare by which we are held captive to his will (2 Tim. 2: 
26), and which would have made ns the subjects of his kingdom 
had not a stronger hand broken them. Whether these bonds in 
some cases, as, for example, where evil absorbs the whole man 
which many think to have been the case with Judas, might not 
draw the captive into an immediate proximity with Satan as is 
expressed by the definition of spiritual possession which De 
Wette 1 gives (propinquior substantiae diaboli ad animam impii 
adessentia et efficax ad quaevis flagitia propellens tVfpyaa), is a 
question which we dare not decide. The conception is so hor- 
rible, that we cannot accede to it without more decisive declara- 
tions than the Scripture contains ; and it would not change any of 
the principles which we have above developed. 

The definition of bodily possessions which the same author 
gives is one with which we can still less agree — ipsiits satanae 
non tantum xar iriqyuav sed et xat o valor in corpore hnmano in- 
habitatio. The demons (datfiona) that dwell in the possessed 
are not Satan himself; and as to the position, that the former 
really, in their very substance, dwell in the human body, even if 
we were inclined to give a literal interpretation to the passages 
of Scripture that refer to it, yet the mode in which we are to’ con- 
ceive of such a possession would ever remain very problematical 
in consequence of the difficulty in defining the relations of spirit- 
ual beings to space ; of showing how their not being restricted by 
space (illocalitas), is consistent with attributing to them an exis- 
tence in some particular place, (some nov)* 

1 Dogma tik der Luther. Kirche, § 48. * Vide Bibl. S. Vol. 1. p. 770. 
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la the investigation of these topics we shall be satisfied if we 
have in any degree succeeded in reconciling the assurance of 
Scripture, that evil spirits are at work in bringing about the ruin 
and corruption of man, with our convictions of the permaneucy 
and regularity of the laws of nature, both physical and moral, and 
with our duty so to present the doctrine that it shall not run the 
hazard of superstitious perversion. Other questions, which might 
arise, can only be fully considered in connection with the doctrine 
of the fall and depravity of the human race. 

} 5. Objections to the Existence of Angels considered. 

According to our proposed plan, 1 wo have occupied ourselves 
with definitions and statements respecting the nature, the states 
and the employment of good and evil spirits, as these were de- 
veloped, on die basis of Holy Scripture and under the influence 
of certain leading ideas, in our older doctrinal systems ; and we 
have also made some modifications in these statements in refer- 
ence to points which in the present state of scientific culture, de- 
mand a more careful attention than our forefathers bestowed upon 
them. But we have reserved for discussion the important ques- 
tions, — what general worth and authority are to be attributed to 
the views thus defined ? In what relation do they stand to reli- 
gious experience, to what has been called the Christian con- 
sciousness, to our faith as Christians ? Are we to assume that 
angels and devils in the assigned sense actually exist ? In pro- 
ceeding to discuss this point, we would premise, that the ques- 
tion does not involve every single statement that has been made, 
so much as the conception that lies at the foundation of all of 
them. In respect of individual statements, our systems of theol- 
ogy have always shown themselves to be flexible. For example, 
although the angels are, strictly speaking, generally regarded as 
purely spiritual and bodiless beings, yet some of our divines have 
not hesitated to depart from this view, in the interest of certain 
philosophical systems (as that of Leibnitz), which maintained that 
the existence of a finite spirit was inconceivable without a body, 
be it very fine or etheiial, attached to it Hence objections raised 
against single positions cannot be held as decisive in respect to 
the whole doctrine. And it is neither necessary nor advisable to 
decide beforehand either what features may be abandoned with- 


1 Bibl. Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 7G9. 
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out prejudice to the doctrine, or what must in any case be re* 
tained. 

It is the judgment of De Wette, that the whole doctrine has 
been falsely drawn within the sphere of Christian doctrinal the- 
ology ; that it had its origin in pious longings and symbolical fan- 
cies, enriched by mythological metaphysics from foreign (not 
Jewish) sources ; that the question whether we can be so con- 
vinced of the truth of this doctrine as to make it an object of faith 
is to be decided by an investigation of the nature of the soul and 
of the spiritual world ; and that the result of such an investiga- 
tion is, that the doctrine respecting the holy angels has only a 
problematical value, and that the doctrine respecting the evil an- 
gels is to be wholly repudiated. 

Among the points here brought forward on which we are to 
base our judgment, there is one to which more weight is general- 
ly attributed, than we can concede to it ; we mean that the Jew- 
ish Angelology had in part a foreign origin. The fact itself es- 
pecially as De Wette has expressed it, that the Jewish concep- 
tions of the spiritual world were very much enriched from foreign 
sources, is not to be denied. But this would be of importance 
only in a doctrinal system, that proposed to exhibit solely the 
Jewish articles of faith ; to such a system no element could be 
said to be essential which was not originally contained in the re- 
velation given to Moses, or organically derived from it, but which 
had been attached to it in an external manner from a foreign 
scheme. But if Christianity be something more than a mere de- 
velopment of Judaism ; if its destination in part was to unite in 
itself in a new and peculiar manner whatever had been previous- 
ly prepared in all the different spheres of religious life ; then it can- 
not be brought as an objection to a doctrine held by Christ and 
the apostles, that God had preliminarily committed to another 
than the Jewish people the office of producing to some extent a 
reception of this truth. 

On the other hand, if we define Christian Doctrinal Theology 
to be an exhibition of the facts of Christian experience or con- 
sciousness in the form of reflection or of distinct conceptions, then 
the doctrine respecting angels would not come within its province, 
if to the angels themselves no importance could be attributed 
either for Christian experience or reflection, if they were for the 
former a matter of entire indifference, and if we could not form 
any definite conceptions concerning them in connection with the 
Christian scheme, and if the utmost they can claim is, to be con- 
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sidered as figurative, symbolical or mythical existences. Wheth- 
er this be so, we will first inquire in respect to the good angels, 
and then in respect to the devil and the evil spirits. In regard 
to the other point,— whether we can be so far convinced of the 
troth of this doctrine as to make it a matter of faith (so far as 
this question can be distinguished from the above), we must take 
the position, that we cannot make it dependent upon merely phi- 
losophical principles. The essential, philosophical basis of the 
Angelology we have represented to be the idea of spirit and of 
the spiritual or “ intelligible ” world. If this idea, now, would not 
lead us any further than to give us a probability that such beings as 
angels might exist, yet the doctrine of Christ and the apostles is 
perfectly adequate to transform the probability into fact, the prob- 
lematical judgment into a positive assertion ; which is no more 
than what observation and credible testimony do in other depart- 
ments of science. If on philosophical grounds we find a purely 
spiritual being to be conceivable, then the assertion of Him who 
testifieth only what He hath seen (John 3: 11, 32), must convince 
us of the actual existence of such beings. This position, how- 
ever, depends on the authority which is conceded to the declara- 
tions of Holy Scripture, and will therefore be a dividing line be- 
tween rationalists and supematumlists. 

Supposing, now, that the Bible said nothing about angels (us- 
ing the word here in the restricted sense of good angels) ; it could 
hardly be maintained that in our religious experience or con- 
sciousness there is anything which necessarily leads us to the as- 
sumption of their existence. For what facts, of inward or out- 
ward experience, are there, that would be the occasion of our as- 
suming a third kind of causes, in addition, on the one hand, to 
natural causes, and on the other to the divine causality ? We 
might, indeed, conceive, that when the intellect was immature 
and the fancy predominant, there might be felt an impulse or ne- 
cessity to give a high coloring to the idea of the divine glory by a 
figurative representation of angels hovering around him ; or to 
embody the doctrine that all things depend upon God, which we 
comprise in our ideas of providence and of a government of the 
world, in the representation of ministering spirits. But when the 
powers of reflection were more developed, there would be found 
no difficulty in grasping this dependence of all things upon God 
in a direct manner, without the use of figurative language ; and 
then the angels, far from helping us to bring this truth directly be- 
fore the mind, might rather become an impediment to our thoughts, 
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which, in rising above the finite, at once seek the infinite. What 
was intended to be merely the drapery of the divine majesty 
might easily appear to have a too independent existence, when 
j udged by file intellect rather than the fancy. And consequently 
our intellects, left to themselves, would # find no sufficient grounds 
for representing the angels as actually existing beings; or to 
adopt the view that they existed, if we found it current 

But now, the Holy Scripture speaks of angels, of the appearing 
of angels, of The deeds of angels. Can this be interpreted in the 
way we have hinted at ? that is, can we say that in the Bible the 
angels are a mere picturing forth and embodiment of the glory or 
providence of God ? There are, unquestionably, some passages in 
which this interpretation would be sufficient (e. g. John 1: 52. Rev. 
5: 11, 12.) And if this could be carried through the whole Bible, 
then the doctrine respecting angels would necessarily make a 
chapter in a book on biblical symbolism or rhetoric, instead of ap- 
pearing in a system of doctrinal theology. But there are other 
passages, not only in the Old, but also in the New Testament, 
historical as well as didactic (e. g. John 20: 12. Acts 12: 7. 27: 23, 
24. Matt 22: 30. Luke 15: 10. Eph. 1: 10, 21, and many others), 
with which this theory is utterly inconsistent In view of the 
positive statements contained in such passages, nothing can pre- 
vent us from coming to the result, that they are intended to as- 
sert that angels actually exist and act and have an important con- 
nection with the kingdom of God, excepting the hypotheses and 
artifices of a violent and arbitrary system of interpretation, which 
is entirely at variance with an honest faith in the higher knowledge 
of Christ and the apostles, and with our natural regard for truth ; 
or, unless they are set aside by begging the question in some such 
way as this, that all passages which speak of angels are therefore 
to be understood as mythical and figurative. 1 But why such hy- 
potheses and arts, why this violence and arbitrariness, which un- 
dermine all the laws of exegesis, if the conception of angels be 

1 When Schleiermaclier (Glaubenslehre, § 42 of the aecond edition) declares, 
that Christ and the apostles might have said everything they did say about the 
angels without having an actual conviction of their own that such beings ex- 
isted, just as we can speak of fays and spectres, without explaining what otar 
own views are as to their reality, he gives a standard of judgment which I 
readily adopt. 1 ask, then, whether any one would find it possible, in such 
passages as Acts 12: 7. Eph. 1: [3?] 10, I will not say to substitute directly fays 
and elfs for the word angels, but, by any change he may please to make, to set 
aside the absolute contradiction that would arise from mixing up such fabulous 
or problematical notions, with the evident intention of the writers to relate an 
actual fact or announce a truth ? 
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not in itself contradictory, and, when rightly applied, has in it 
nothing objectionable or hurtful ? 

It is, perhaps, said — there is nothing in the doctrine contradic- 
tory or hurtful, but also nothing that has any value in connection 
with Christian experience ; and therefore nothing that should in- 
duce us to decide rather for than against the existence of angels. 
The question respecting their existence has then, for us Christians, 
no greater interest than questions about the existence of any other 
species of beings, which we give over to the researches of other 
sciences, but do not reserve for our systems of doctrinal theology. 

One might, indeed, be a pious Christian without having come 
to any definite conclusions about the nature and the existence of 
angels. But yet such questions are by no means a matter of in- 
difference in connection with religious experience ; and this posi- 
tion, according to the canon that the Bible contains nothing su- 
perfluous, must hold good of every scriptural doctrine and idea. 
In an especial manner does the conception of angelic agency en- 
large our ideas of the kingdom of God, of which we are a part. 
It vivifies oar consciousness that we are the citizens of two worlds, 
not only of the visible but also of the invisible, that we belong to 
a fellowship of higher spirits (Heb. 12: 22), who take an interest 
in onr welfare (Luke 15: 10), who are united with us under one 
head (Eph. 1: 10). Thus we shall be more mindful that our con- 
versation is in heaven (Phil. 3: 20), and that we should live aa 
those who are to be equal with the angels (Luke 20: 36). Con- 
sequently we judge, that although the doctrine respecting the 
holy angels be not directly deducible from the facts of religious 
experience, yet, that when we accept it on the testimony of Holy 
Scripture, it is by no means a matter of indifference for our expe- 
rience ; and although it may not be reckoned among the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith, yet that its right to a place 
in a system of Christian doctrine is not to be disputed. 

We must come to very similar results in regard to the doctrine 
respecting the devil and the evil spirits. If we were restricted to 
the results and facts of our religious experience or consciousness, 
we could hardly show any real necessity for assuming the exist- 
ence of the devil and his angels ; but if We believe the declara- 
tions of Holy Scripture, we may find much in our own experi- 
ence which goes to confirm, or is connected with, the doctrine. In 
respect to the matter itself, however, on the one hand it is unde- 
niable that the grounds for believing in the existence of the devil 
are much more derisive than those in favor of the existence of the 
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holy angels. In respect to the latter, we find nothing in oar ex- 
perience which could lead us to presuppose any other spiritual 
source of our emotions than God himself; but in regard to the 
devil we may find something of this kind in us, and that is, sin it- 
self, so far as this reveals itself to us not merely as something sub- 
jective, accidentally clinging to ns, but as something objective, as 
a power ruling over us. The Bible, too, speaks of the devil, his 
work and his kingdom, much more frequently, much more dis- 
tinctly, much more directly, than of the holy angels ; it brings 
what it says about them into much clpser connection with Christ, 
his work and his kingdom ; and it allows much less opportunity 
for the notion of a designed or unconscious accommodation to tra- 
ditional opinions or modes of speech. 1 But in spite of all this, on 
the other hand, the opposition, on the part of recent theologians, to 
the doctrine respecting the devil, has been much more violent 
It is maintained, that the very idea is philosophically untenable ; 
and that a belief in his real existence is inconsistent with other 
doctrinal positions which belong to the substance of the Christian 
faith. De Wette, even while he declares the idea of holy angels 
to be only a matter of probability, maintains that the conception of 
a purely spiritual and at the same time sinful being, is contradic- 
tory, and that it should be entirely discarded. If he be right in 
this, if the idea of fallen angels be absolutely contradictory, if it 
cannot be brought into harmony and connection with indubitable 
truths ; then, indeed, we might be forced to explain away the po- 
sitions of Christ and the apostles as well as we could, and to 
banish the whole discussion from our doctrinal systems into a 
Biblical Mythology or Symbolism. 


1 Almost every page of the New Testament confirms this statement. Schleier- 
macher (Glaubenslehre § 57 of the first, and § 45 of the second edition), and 
after him v. Colin (Bibl. Theologie 11. p-73), raise an objection to which I can- 
not concede any great weight— that Christ did not reveal anything new or 
original in the way of rectify ing or perfecting the current notions upon this sub- 
ject, although, if he had believed in the existence of angels at all, he would 
have done so, since the popular views about them could not be perfectly true, 
and might easily have been amended ; and therefore, because Christ did not 
amend them, he did not believe in the doctrine. To say nothing of the want 
of logic in such an inference — how infrequently do we find, in the New Testa- 
ment, that turn of expression in the Sermon on the Mount : M Ye have beard — 
but T say unto you.” Can a man be in earnest in laying down the rule, that 
Christ and the apostles believed in nothing to which they did not add something 
new and original ? If so, then it would follow, that Christ and his apostles were 
not really convinced of the truth of the doctrines of creation and providence, of 
God’s power and wisdom, of the resurrection and judgment, and even of the 
doctrine respecting the Messiah and his kingdom. 
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Schleierm&eheri has stated as distinctly as any one the grounds 
on which it is held that the conception of the actual existence of 
such a being as the devil is wholly untenable. We will go 
through with them in the order in which he has advanced them. 
(1) No motives can be conceived that would occasion the fall of 
an angel but such as take for granted that he is already a fallen 
being, e. g. pride and envy. This objection has no weight with 
one who believes in an entire freedom of the will, a 44 transcen- 
denta V' freedom, as the Germans call it A truly free act cannot 
be understood by the principle, that what is contained in the ef- 
fect must have already existed in the cause ; it does not take for 
granted that the moral nature is so constituted that it may not be 
changed ; but a free act of the will is the beginning of a series of 
effects, it originates them, and it may give a new moral charac- 
ter to the nature of the being. (2) It is inconceivable that a be- 
ing should always persist in sinning who is endowed with the 
highest degree of knowledge. In order to avoid the objection 
drawn from our own experience, that intellect is different from 
virtue and that vice is something more than folly, he adds : that 
sin produces a transient pleasure only when all its consequences 
are not clearly seen, but that one who perfectly knows that all 
contest against God must be utterly abortive, would never in- 
volve himself in it, since it would be the same thing as volunta- 
rily and consciously determining to be and to remain ever miser- 
able. This position would be undeniable in respect to true and 
perfect wisdom, but such wisdom exists only in union with virtue 
and piety ; and we are not warranted in saying that the fallen 
angels were originally endowed with this wisdom, but only with 
the power of attaining unto it But & being that revolts from 
God either loses or attains not full insight into the fact, that hap- 
piness is to be found only in his Creator, and that it is a vain un- 
dertaking to seek it out of Him and in one’s self, or to deify him- 
self. Luther therefore rightly said, that in and by the fall, the 
devil lost the best of understandings. — But, continues Schleier- 
macher, (3) Such a loss of understanding is inconceivable as a 
consequence of an error of the will, and is incongruous with the 
great danger we ascribe to the hostility of the devil. The last 
would certainly hold good, if it was asserted that Satan had en- 
tirely lost his understanding ; but as we have above said, an evil 
spirit, like a bad man, may be very acute and cunning in all things 
pertaining to his own purposes and interests, and still fail of having 
1 Glaubenslehre, § 55 of the first, and § 44 of the second edition. 
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a right and true understanding ; for this exists only where all things 
are seen in their true relations to God and his will. In reference, 
however, to the connection between an error of the will and the 
blinding of the understanding, this can hardly admit of doubt as 
a general truth. The question whether it was only one error 
which produced a sudden darkening of the mind, or a connected 
series of errors that brought about a gradually accumulating blind- 
ness, is irrelevant in respect to the main point We have pre- 
viously expounded the philosophical basis of the views of our 
church in considering angels as existing in what we have called 
the “ intelligible ” or spiritual world ; and Schleiermacher’s objec- 
tion rests upon the assumption that angels are subject like our- 
selves, to the conditions of time and of progress. (4) It is said 
to be inconceivable that some angels should have fallen and oth- 
ers not ; and Schleierinacher asks how this could have been the 
case if they all were originally created alike. The basis of this 
objection is that same denial of the true nature of freedom (of 
transcendental freedom), which we have already noticed. Who- 
ever takes the position that a being does good or evil, not merely 
because he is already good or evil, but because he has a free will ; 
that one may become good or evil by a voluntary act, by means 
of a good or evil will, feels not the force of this difficulty. — In es- 
sentially the same way as we replied to the second objection 
would we meet the next question which is suggested, (5) how 
the devil, already oppressed by great evils and expecting still 
greater, could hope to relieve the feeling of his misery by contin- 
ued opposition to God, why he would not rather remaiu in a state 
of entire inactivity ? If Satan had the knowledge of an angel of 
light, he would indeed give up his opposition, he would not even 
be content with a state of inactivity, but would act like an angel 
of light ; but just because he does not so will and act, therefore 
he has not the same kind or degree of knowledge. He may not 
indeed cherish the confident hope, but yet he may imagine the 
possibility of a result, by which he might maintain his power in 
his own kingdom, or at least for a long time prevent what at la3t 
will be unavoidable, and perhaps in the meantime he may hope 
in some way to avenge himself on God, whom he regards only 
as his mighty foe, or may have in mind many other objects which 
he may fancy to be attainable. — (6) In regard to the objection 
N against a kingdom, an organized community of evil spirits, we 
refer to what has been already advanced. Only we would add, 
that when Schleiermacher asserts that in proportion as the em- 
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pure of holiness is extended in the world and beopmes firmly es- 
tablished in the minds and hearts of men, in the same proportion 
will the counter-workings of evil be dispersed and dissipated, un- 
til the devil and his angels will no longer be thought of; we can- 
not see how this corresponds with the scriptural representation, 
that along with the progress of the kingdom of God there will be 
an increasing opposition on the part of its foes, which will rise to 
its highest intensity before the re-appearance of Christ 

In returning now to our main discussion as to the actual exist- 
ence of the devil, we remark, that everything depends upon the 
conception we form upon the nature and the ground of evil. The 
idea of an evil being must assuredly seem contradictory, to 
one who seeks the ground of evil either in matter — for the devil 
is immaterial ; or in the sensuous nature — for he is conceived of 
as without a body ; or in the notion of a finite nature as being 
necessarily subject to ignorance, weakness and imperfection — for 
although we do not represent the devil as infinite, yet he is en- 
dowed with a high degree of moral and intellectual power ; or in 
the law of progress and development — for we think of the devil 
as a being at once and forever and entirely sinful ; — in short, if 
evil be a mere negation, have no positive existence, then is the 
devil a mere abstraction, a mere nonentity. But he that con- 
ceives sin to be something more than a lower stage of develop- 
ment in goodness, than a mere abstract conception of one condi- 
tion of becoming righteous ; as something more than imperfec- 
tion or unequal development of our powers and our knowledge ; 
he that acknowledges a deeper ground for it than the union of 
the spirit with the body and so with matter and nature ; he that 
finds its origin even in the soul, the spiritual part, in the choice 
which freedom makes ; he that sees, that in relation to freedom 
of choice, great powers and knowledge are merely the means and 
instruments of which freedom makes use in its different acts, and 
do not necessarily produce the determinations of the will, and 
that the impulses of selfishness are a more dangerous temptation 
than the seductions of sensuality ; in short, whoever regards sin 
as we shall find that it must in truth be regarded according to the 
testimony of Christian experience ; for him there is no reason to 
deny the conceivability of the existence of Satan. And under 
this point of view, the idea that one forms of the devil may be 
looked upon as an exponent of his idea of sin. 1 

1 In this sense, Erhard , in the first volume of the Ph:l sophical Journal of 
Niethammer, wrote his “ Apology of the Devil not that he cared so much 
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Since a deep consciousness of sinfulness is one necessary ele- 
ment or condition of Christian experience, it might from this be 
inferred, that the assumption or denial of the existence of the de- 
vil is anything but a matter of indifference. Those religions 
which represent the antagonism between good and evil as abso- 
lute and primitive, always come to the result, that together with 
God there exists another being, evil in his very nature, as inde- 
pendent and uncreated as God himself ; and when the distinc- 
tion between good and evil is looked upon as something merely 
relative, subjective, a difference only in degree, then will every 
representation be avoided, which is even remotely allied to the 
above dualistic view. But the Christian conception is different 
from both of these. It does not make the antagonism between 
good and evil to be one which originally existed in the very consti- 
tution of the universe — for then were a restitution impossible ; 
nor does it look upon it as a difference in degree alone, and still 
less as something merely subjective — for to what purpose then 
the plan of redemption ? Then had Christ died in vain ; or the 
true Saviour would be the philosopher who made the fortunate 
discovery that we had been giving ourselves so much trouble and 
care about a mere semblance or figment Christianity does not 
teach the existence of a being sinful in his primitive nature, but 
of an evil power which originated from the perversion of freedom, 
and which demands a severe contest in order to be subdued, a con- 
test which cannot be undertaken or terminated without higher 
aid. And when we consider the depth of the corruption and dis- 
order which do not merely infect this and that emotion and volition, 
but have laid hold of the very roots of our whole being ; and the 
extent of the ruin, since it does not embrace man alone, but seems 
to have penetrated into nature itself; and the relation of this cor- 
ruption to ourselves, since we feel it to be in some respects foreign 
to our true nature, and never cease to long after the lost Paradise, 

about Sdtan, but in order to bring to a decision the question that must arise in 
connection with the idea of the devil — whether sin be in its nature something 
positive or negotive. This treatise is besides worthy of being read in another 
respect, because it contends against the opinion that the idea of the existence 
of bucIi a being as Satan is contradictory and impossible. As Erhard there 
sketches an outline of the practical maxims on which Satan acts, (the devil’s 
moral system), so there might be made out a delineation of his theoretical prin- 
ciples, so to speak of the devil's philosophy, as the fundamental principle of di- 
abolical action ; under the former bead would be, in religious phraseology, the 
aim to make himself to be God ; so his theoretical position could not be any 
other than tint he himself is God. (Comp. 2 Thess. 2: 4). 
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even when entangled by evil, we are ever going further from it ; 
if we consider these points, in all their weight, we might not in- 
deed be led to the conclusion, that from them alone the personal 
existence of the devil could with certainty be inferred ; but when, 
in addition to this, revelation teaches, that there is a prince of 
this world and a kingdom of darkness, which Christ came to de- 
stroy ( l John 3: 8) — and that we are called upon to wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, (Eph. G: 12) ; this 
scriptural doctrine is so intimately connected with the results of 
our own experience, and accords so well with the whole economy 
of redemption, that we cannot see why violence should be done to 
all such passages of the Bible, and the doctrine expelled from it, 
cost what it may. To this it is perhaps replied, that the doctrine 
is in opposition to other well-known principles, and that it threa- 
tens to disturb and undermine morality and religiou. It may be 
said, that it undermines our firm faith in the omnipotence and 
universal agency of God ; that it destroys our conviction of the 
perfect regularity and connection of natural causes; that it is 
detrimental to our moral judgment, since it gives man an excuse 
for ascribing his own sin and guilt to another being ; that it thus 
stands in the way of earnest self-examination ; or that it torments 
us with fears and apprehensions that cannot exist in connection 
with a joyful trust in God’s grace, and the certainty of having 
been redeemed from the bondage of sin and death. 

In reply to these objections we observe, in the first place, that 
in proportion as we are convinced of the danger, or even of the* 
suspiciousness of this doctrine, in the same proportion will those 
passages of the Bible in which it is distinctly taught, excite our 
wonder, and rise in importance. Is it supposable that Christ 
and the apostles could have accommodated their teachings to so 
hurtful and fatal an illusion ? Had they but kept silence respect- 
ing it, they would have been the occasion, not only that those of 
the circumcision who believed in their teachings should persist in 
the alarming error, but also that the Gentiles, who until now were 
almost strangers to this doctrine, should receive, together with 
the Christian faith, a superstition which, it is alleged, paralyzes its 
most essential benefits. Can it be believed that they were so 
wanting in foresight and knowledge, that they did not remark the 
contradiction, if it really exist, of such views with the doctrines 
they most earnestly enforced ; or that they had so little courage 
and skill in teaching, that they could not lay the axe quick and 
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sharp to the root of the tree which bore such poisonous fruit, and 
cast it into the fire ? Could they have foolishly believed that this 
was reserved for the devil and his angels themselves ; instead of 
perceiving that the question concerned only the wood and straw 
of a popular superstition, by which the temple of the pare wor- 
ship of God was disfigured, and even brought near to its ruin, and 
which was introduced not by Moses and the prophets, but by im- 
portation from foreign sources ? 

Even from this view of the case we may, in the second place, 
draw the inference, that the alleged contradictions and dangers 
should not be attributed to the doctrine itself, but only to a per- 
version and misunderstanding of it But against such abuse we 
might be insured by the simple consideration, that the relation in 
which the agency of Satan stands, both to God and to ourselves, 
cannot be different in kind from that of a man who is wholly 
abandoned to sin, and who pursues corrupt purposes with great 
energy and skilL For the devil is also a mere created being, in 
every respect dependent upon, God. He has no power but what 
he receives from God, he cannot accomplish anything but what 
God permits. God in bis providence' and sovereignty rules over 
his acts, prescribes to them bounds and a goal, conducts them in 
conformity with the divine purposes, and has from eternity so 
ordered all things, that the kingdom of light must at last attain 
the victory. In short, the same views, which give us composure 
and trust in considering the evil and sin which men effect, should 
produce a like result when we think of the agency of tbe # devil. 
If man’s sinful deeds do not disturb our confidence in God’s pow- 
er and love, why should we be terrified at the evil acts of Satan ? 
Only the sin which we freely choose or do not repel can injure, 
really injure our souls and endanger our salvation. If the devil 
should smite us with disease like Job, what matters it, so long as 
we preserve patience and faith ? If he should tempt us with 
evil thoughts as he did Christ, what injury could it do us, as long 
as we repelled them by the word of God? And what difference 
can it make whether the disease come from the devil or from the 
infection of a sick person, whether the evil thoughts come from 
Satan or from a corrupt man? If the love of God and Christ 
dwell in us as in Paul (Rum. 8: 35 — 39), how will the devil be 
able to separate ns therefrom ? If we really stand on the firm 
basis of the Gospel, armed with the shield of faith, the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the Spirit (Eph. 6: 14 — 17), how can 
we lose ground even before our great enemy ? Or what in fact 
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is perfectly analogous, if the fellowship with sia and death by 
which we were nnited with onr race before our regeneration, is 
superseded by our being adopted into fellowship with Christ, so 
that we ought never to allow our joyful consciousness of redemp- 
tion and justification to be disturbed, even by the contest from 
which we are never exempt against the remaius and after effects 
of onr original sin, why should this consciousness be disturb- 
ed, when we think of those powers of darkness from which we 
have been saved and transferred into the kingdom of the Son of 
God ? Although the darkness has not wholly passed away, al- 
though a constant warfare is necessary, yet this warfare is not 
different from that which we wage against the world, and we 
should be of good cheer because we know Him who has con- 
quered the world and the prince of the world, (John 16: 33. 12: 31). 

Besides this, we must call to mind the statements which have 
been made respecting the mode of action of angels in general, and 
especially of the devil and the evil spirits. Their mode of action 
does not annul the natural or moral laws, but is in analogy and 
harmony with them. There is no contradiction between the 
propositions, that a phenomenon may be explained as connected 
with the mechanism of physiological and psychological causes, 
(if we may use this most decisive expression and speak of the 
mechanism of living bodies), and that it may also be derived from 
diabolical agency. We may consider the same evils as in one 
point of view to be referred to the devil, and in another as origi- 
nating with and conditioned by physical and ethical laws. These 
statements rest upon the position that the workings of Satan are 
not to be conceived of as isolated, accidental, coming in here and 
there in an arbitrary and lawless manner, but that they are to be 
regarded as the coherent consequences of an apostasy and of the 
disorder thence ensuing, which, though begun in the spiritual 
world, has also been communicated to the visible world And 
even as bodily disease, although really at war with the whole or- 
ganism of the system, has yet its regular course dependent upon 
the organization of the body, so the disorder which proceeds 
from the devil must shape and develop itself according to the nat- 
ural and moral laws which prevail in the world, and is of such a 
nature that it can be removed and healed. With this view we 
must indeed renounce the argument for the existence and agency 
of the devil which is derived from our experience of the inexplica- 
ble intrusion of sinful thoughts and desires into our minds ; but oil 
the other hand, we do not incur the hazard, in consequence of res- 
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ting on such like proofs, of having them endangered or refuted by 
greater severity in self-examination and reflection ; and thus at 
last of seeing the whole doctrine of the devil metamorphosed into a 
figure of speech ; of having the devil himself become as it were 
but the ever-retreating boundary stone upon the confines of that 
obscure region of the soul into which clear perception and sound 
judgment have not yet penetrated 1 What is most important in 
this connection is, that we avoid the superstition which believes 
itself justified by the notion of satanic agency in overleaping the 
sequence of natural causes, or in not at all inquiring what were 
possible or necessary according to the laws of nature ; and that 
we set ourselves against that moral superficiality, which, in re- 
ferring a sinful inclination to the devil, believes itself exempted 
from the trouble of searching out the latent springs and seeds of 
evil in one’s self, of endeavoring to prevent its beginnings or of 
earnestly opposing its progress. If we hold fast what has been 
already remarked that the devil effects an entrance into man’s 
soul only by means of man's own evil lusts, that there is no mor- 
al working of the devil upon us except through our own evil wills, 
that there is no fellowship with him excepting what we our- 
selves enter into with him, and that when we are tempted by the 
devil, it is always our own guilt and sin ; and on the other hand, 
if we remember, that tire devil inevitably flees from us when we 
oppose sin, that Christ has redeemed us from his bondage, and 
that although we must fight, yet that we may be certain of victory 
through faith in the Redeemer : — then we cannot see how it is 
possible that the doctrine respecting the devil can have a be- 
numbing or dispiriting effect upon our moral and religious feel- 
ings and actions. 

But another objection may be brought forward. If by referring 
evil and sin to the agency of the devil, we do not change anything 
in our way of examining or judging about the natural causes and 
enticements to sin, why is it necessary to suppose that he has 
any agency at all ? For manifestly we explain nothing by it, and 
it is therefore entirely superfluous. 

This objection were pertinent if we looked upon the doctrine 
respecting the devil as an hypothesis for explaining the origin of 
sin and evil. Then, in order to prove it, we should not have reli- 
ed solely upon Scripture, but should have been obliged to deduce 
it directly from the facts of our own experience and conscious- 

1 Comp. Schleierinacher's Glaobenslehre § 56. 
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ness. We readily grout that the question respecting the origin 
of evil is not solved, but only put back one stage further, by the 
doctrine of the devil. But to what purpose then the latter doc* 
trine ? It is a disclosure made by revelation of a fact that belongs 
to another world, and which consequently were otherwise inac- 
cessible to our experience or reflection. And the fact is this— 
that each individual man does not stand alone in his sin, that he 
is implicated in the general sinfulness of the whole race ; and, 
in like manner, that the human race does not stand alone in its 
sinfulness, but that its fall is connected with a more general and 
direr apostasy, in which a large part of the world of spirits is in- 
volved, and into which they drew the family of man. 

Bat is not this fact a matter of entire indifference for us ? Has 
it any value or signiflcancy in connection with our religious ex- 
perience? 

We have already seen that this doctrine is not a matter of in- 
difference in respect to our general views of the nature, depth 
and extent of the corruption in which we are involved, and we 
now add, that it is still less a matter of indifference in view of our 
relation to sin and its urgent and special enticements. Will not 
the recollection that our personal sin is connected with a king- 
dom of darkness which is opposed to the kingdom of God and 
which aims at our utter ruin ; that we have to contend with an 
enemy, whose fearfulness we may not dare despise, even 
when he nses means to get possession of us that at first sight 
seem harmless and in their immediate results unimportant ; will 
it not be thought that every deviation from the path of the divine 
precepts, every yielding to impure lust and desire, is a snare 
which we put around ourselves with the possibility that it will 
drag us down into the abyss of diabolical evil and misery ; will 
not this impart an earnestness, force and constancy to our abhor- 
rence of evil and opposition to it, to our watchfulness against 
every temptation, such as coaid hardly be produced by any other 
representation? 1 And on the other hand, what can so strongly 
excite our longing for and joy in redemption, what can so enhance 
onr love to Christ and our thankfulness to divine grace, what 
could be so effectual a motive to seek the aid of the Holy Spirit 
and to apply with fidelity and constancy all the means and ap- 
pointments of the Christian scheme of redemption, as a conscious- 
ness of the danger with which the devil threatens us, from which 


1 Comp. 1 Peter 5: 8. 
12 * 
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Christ has partly set us free, and from which we shall be entire- 
ly redeemed only through His aid ? a 

Yet it cannot be maintained that no person can have a deep 
and earnest consciousness of his guilt and sinfulness, that no one 
can with liis whole heart feel the need of redemption and divine 
assistance without thinking of and believing in the devil On 
this account this doctrine is not to be regarded as one of those 
which are absolutely essential to Christian experience, and is not 
to be treated as a fundamental doctrine. For myself, considering 
the present state of things in our own land, that many even pi- 
ous and believing Christians share in the general dislike of this 
truth, I would not wholly disapprove of the course of one who 
should avoid presenting it, so far as this can be done without 
detriment to Scripture, if he believed that it would endanger 
the great end of Christian edification without bringing a gain 
proportionate to the disadvantage that he might fear would arise. 
In any case, it is far more important to make the power of sin in 
our own hearts deeply felt, than to picture forth the authority and 
sin of the devil in strong colors. Nor is this the way of the Bible ; 
and thus far, there is ground for the position that it speaks of the 
devil and his works rather by the way and occasionally, than ex- 
pressly and designedly. We even see that John in his Gospel 
does not mention the possessed, which are so often spoken of by 
the other evangelists ; most probably out of regard to the readers 
and the circumstances for whom and among whom his Gospel was 
especially written. And in this respect we also cannot follow a 
better guide, than that highest rule of faith and doctrine which 
our church recognizes the Bible to be, with which our Confessions 
of faith are entirely accordant But if any one reject the whole 
doctrine, then I do not see how he can justify himself in retaining 
the biblical expressions even for liturgical use, or in sacred poetry, 
that poetry, I mean, which is intended to express the actual feel- 
ings and experience of a Christian congregation. 

When a doctrine is so Btrongly contested, as is the one we 
have been considering, it may conduce to the clearness of our 
convictions, if we compare the results to which we have come 
with those of other investigators in the same field ; it being pre- 
supposed, that the premises are not so entirely different, that 

* This is granted by Schleiermacher, so far as be in the conception of the de- 
vil finds a recognition of the truth, that man can obtain protection against evil 
only from the Spirit of God himself ; because sin exercises over man a power 
which cannot be reached and vanquished by his own will, or understood by bis 
own intellect. (Glaubenslehre § 58.) 
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that there cannot be any adjustment or reconciliation between 
them, for then would a comparison be empty and fruitless. And 
since we have made the question of the existence of the devil 
wholly dependent npon the declarations of Holy Scripture, with- 
out being able to go into an examination of particular passages, 
it may be of additional importance to compare our results with 
the positions of those theologians who have made it their special 
object to take all the passages of the Bible that refer to the doc- 
trine, and develop their meaning with the greatest possible degree 
of historical impartiality and truth. Among such theologians v. 
Colin, too early deceased, takes a very honorable rank. With all 
the difference of our theological views, I yet regard his Biblical 
Theology as an admirable legacy for every one who wishes to at- 
tain a thorough knowledge of the biblical basis of our faith. How 
stands, then, his view of the biblical doctrine respecting the devil 
and his kingdom in comparison with our own ? 

According to v. Colin, Jesus was not convinced of the reality of 
demoniacal influences. It was otherwise in respect to Satan; 
but even Satan was not supposed by Jesus to be a distinct per- 
sonal being, with definite traits and attributes of character, but on- 
ly the personification of the general notion of a hostile power of 
evil. 1 * Thus, too, it was with the apostle John ; for him, Satan 
had only a general symbolical importance, but he did not think of 
him as a real personal being; he was only a sign or figure of the 
ungodly principle which is opposed to the ends of God’s kingdom.* 
In the same way, Paul intends only to represent, in a sensible 
form, the principle of evil ; he speaks of it, not in abstract phrases, 
but in a concrete manner, as Satan. 3 

Abstracting, now, from all which is unessential or of but secon- 
dary importance (to which belongs v. Colin’s view, that the evil 
principle for which the apostles used the word Satan as a symbol, 
is nothing but our earthly desires, or our vain sensual lusts), this 
theologian agrees with us in the view, that the idea of an evil 
power, hostile to the kingdom of God, lies at the basis of what 
Christ and the apostles have said respecting Satan. And accord- 
ing to our own views, this is the chief thing, although we should 
recollect that there must be something in the idea itself which led 
Jesus and the apostles to understand and represent it 4 in the pre- 


1 Von Colin’s Bihlische Thcologie, Th. !I p. 73. 

* The same, p. 234. * The same, p. 237. 

4 If, for example, evil be nothing but a transitory manifestation of the fluctua- 

tions that necessarily result from the conflict between the sensual and rational 
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rise concrete way they did ; and this, too, although this designa- 
tion of the evil principle as Satan be nothing more than a mere 
personification. But here comes up the very point of contest, as 
to the personal existence of the devil and his angels. 

In regard to this, there are two extreme opinions, both opposed 
to the doctrine of the church. The one is, that which v. Colin 
maintains, that the doctrine rests upon a mere personification, and 
is therefore only the product of a mode of exhibiting and under- 
standing the notion of an evil principle, corresponding with the 
culture of the times. The other extreme view would be, if it was 
conceived that in Satan evil itself had become personal, had come, 
if we may use the phrase, to a consciousness of itself, that in him 
evil was concentrated into a self-conscious personality ; as, ac- 
cording to some physiological views, disease is not merely the 
cause of the deposit or discharge of peccant matter ( materia pec- 
cam), but sometimes attains an independent existence in malig- 
nant ulcers, or in some unuatural forms of organization, which may 
have the semblance of health, but are wholly opposed to it It is 
not to be denied that some such conception of it must have been 
in the minds of many who supposed they were talking about the 
devil m a very orthodox way ; but it is not the doctrine of the 
church. According to the true view, the general evil power has 
indeed become a matter of conscious experience, and in this sense 
has attained to personality ; but only in beings who were origin 
nally created good an£ for good, but who have voluntarily given 
themselves up to sin, or have let themselves become subject to 
this evil power. Von Colin, and every body else, will concede 
the truth of the last statement in its application to the human race. 
The difference of the doctrine of the chnrch is then only this, that 
it asserts that higher spirits have fallen, have fallen deeper than 
man, have fallen so deep that they exhibit in themselves personi- 
fied evil itself. If the possibility of this (as we believe we have 
proved) cannot be denied, why will we rather force a personifica- 
tion into the words of Jesus and the apostles, than take the natu- 
ral sense of the expressions as the true opinion of those that ut- 
tered them ? 


nature (those two factor* of our morel life), this mode of representing it would 
be inconceivable even as a symbolical one. Take the two propositions — Ana- 
nias has a diabolical thought — and, a diabolical thought has got hold of Anani- 
as (Acts 5: 3) ; only the second of these can be understood as meaning to give 
a figurative representation of the notion that it was put into him by a personal 
evil spirit distinct from himself, even though one might have a fancy very much 
inclined to personifications. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

CONDITION OF THEOLOGY IN HOLLAND, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
REFORMED CHURCH.* 

By B. B. Edward*, Professor at Andover. 

Evert attentive observer of the religious state of Central and 
Northern Europe, must be struck with the radical differences 
which distinguish the theology of Holland from that of Germany. 
At first view, these differences seem to be unaccountable. The 
two nations have the same origin ; they speak dialects of the 
same original tongue ; they are near neighbors, separated in part 
only by a river ; both have fought the battles of Protestantism, 
and have, alike, a precious martyrology ; both look back with grati- 
tude to the same restorers of learning, the Erasmuses and Reuch- 
lins of the sixteenth century ; the students of both countries have 
been distinguished for laborious industry and accurate investiga- 
tion ; eminent classical and oriental scholars adorn the annals of 
both ; yet how unlike, in many respects, have been, and still are, 
the theological characteristics of Germany and Holland. 

In Germany, the discussion has often turned on the question 
between Christianity and absolute skepticism. A party, within 
the church, have attempted to destroy, not only the church sys- 
tem, but Christianity, and even religion itself. This party has not 
been weak or small It has had bold, able, and energetic leaders, 
unable or unwilling to build up theology and the church, but keen 
in detecting defects, vigilant in seizing on the favorable moment 
to overthrow an established truth, adroit in imposing their soph- 
isms on the susceptible hearts of the young. Their system is that 
of negations ; their weapons are sarcasm and jeers ; they would 
not reform Christianity, but abolish it, as ill adapted to the times, 
obsolete, like the ritual system of the Old Testament 

Again, the diversity of views among those who call themselves 
orthodox, and who may be regarded as real friends of the church, 
is almost infinitely greater in Germany than in Holland. Not 
taking into the account the Roman Catholics, and small sects like 
the Swedenborgians, what wide and diversified modes of thinking 

1 The greater portion of the following article is translated or condensed from 
a'paper by Dr. UUmann of Heidelberg, in the u Sludien a. Kritiken,” 3d No., 
1844, and from the “ Kirchliche Statistik," by Dr. Julius Wiggers of Roetock, 
Vol. 11. 1843, pp. 253 — 298. A few of the first pages are original. 
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prevail ! It is sometimes said that the old rationalism is dead or 
dying ; but it is not so. It still has unwearied and learned cham- 
pions ; it is strongly rooted in a large mass of educated mind. 
There are still those who make human reason the ground and cri- 
terion of religious truth, though they do not consider the Kantian 
philosophy the basis, but rather rely upon the Hegelian or some 
other system. 

In a general point of view, the German theologians may be di- 
vided into three parties, the followers of Hegel, those of Schleier- 
macher, and the old orthodox party. Yet these are mingled with 
each other to such an extent, that it is difficult to determine the 
position of many individuals. It is well known that the Hegelian 
party include men of decided orthodox views, as well as those of 
the wildest rationalism. The nomenclature, which has been 
adopted from the French Convention, but partially designates the 
actual divisions which exist. 

The individuals who were strongly affected by Schleiermacher, 
and who adopt his views more or less, have little bond of union 
among themselves. Some of them decidedly incline to the old 
Lutheran symbols ; others are vacillating between orthodoxy and 
rationalism. In the writings of some, a loose criticism abounds ; 
in others, an historical faith is firmly vindicated. 

Even those theologians who take their position, with great de- 
cision, on the Church doctrines, are not altogether harmonious. 
The orthodoxy of some is more exclusive than that of others. 
Some lean to what is common in the several Protestant Confes- 
sions ; others adhere tenaciously to the identical words of their 
peculiar creed ; with some, the understanding is predominant ; 
the fhith of others has a strong mystical element; a portion 
fiercely contend for the union of church and State ; another part 
are ready to deny, altogether, the right of the State to interfere in 
ecclesiastical matters. In short, an exact classification of German 
theologians seems to be out of the question. 

It follows, necessarily, from the above statements, that there is 
a boundless mental activity in Germany. Society, in certain as- 
pects of it, is stirred to its foundations. Intellectual tranquillity is a 
condition but little known. Discussion provokes discussion, contro- 
versy succeeds controversy, while the common ground, on which 
theologians in former days stood, has become very narrow. In 
Holland, on the contrary, the intellectual world has never been 
thoroughly aroused. The changes, that have occurred, have been, 
for the most part, gradual and silent Adherence to the ancient 
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standards has been the motto in science and literature, as well as 
in theology. The multiform disputes, which have rent in sunder 
the theologians on the other side of the Rhine, if known, have been 
regarded with indifference or contempt 
Now why this marked difference between the two nations ? 
What causes have produced so wide a diversity ? Without at- 
tempting to answer this question fully, we may hint at two or 
three considerations which have had a decided influence. 

The intellect of Holland has had, in some important respects, 
a far wider scope for development than that of Germany. Hoi* 
land has enjoyed a greater degree of civil freedom than per- 
haps any continental country. It has often been the asylum of 
the exiled republican, as well as of the persecuted Protestant. 
Political and Christian liberty owes it a great debt The intellect 
of the country has here had free vent The mind, that might 
have been plunging iuto the mysteries of the divine decrees, or 
of the absolute reason, has been strenuously occupied in resisting 
Spanish or French aggression. But in Germany, with the excep- 
tion of a brief interval after the battle of Jena, there has been no 
such outlet The political press is an insignificant affair. A severe 
censorship has restrained every liberal tendency. Dungeons and 
immense standing armies have been ready to crush the first ut- 
tered aspiration in favor of liberty. Of course, the mind, shut out 
from this great field, has turned, with convulsive ardor, to theology 
and abstract science. The more narrow the arena for discussion, 
the wilder tbe movement within that arena. The despotisms of 
Gennany are accountable for no small share of the infidelity that 
has given a bad eminence to the country. Paulus and Wegschei- 
der and Strauss are the natural growth of an irresponsible mon- 
archy. The mind will assert its freedom in some direction ; co- 
erced on one point, it will violently break out on another. 

Again, Holland had, for many years, a wide and prosperous for- 
eign commerce. Much of the intellectual activity of the people 
flowed in the channels of trade. Commercial, not mental, wealth, 
became the object of eager enterprise. On the other hand, the 
greater part of Germany is shut out from commercial activity. 
No large rivers or bays intersect her principalities. An important 
branch of her enterprise has centered at the Leipsic fair ; her 
merchants are dealers in books. She has lived withiu herself. 

Again, Holland is one country, compact, homogeneous, ac- 
knowledging one sovereign, with common ancestral recollections, 
with peculiar and strongly marked features of character. The stu- 
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dent at Groningen does not differ much from his brother at Ley- 
den. A close family resemblance is everywhere manifest. But 
Germany is a labyrinth of States and kingdoms, in some respects, 
indeed, subject to a central power, but too weak and insulated to 
figure on the field of politics, if opportunities were allowed ; yet 
willing and able to meet anywhere in intellectual conflict In 
other words, the numerous political divisions of Germany are 
a source of active mental rivalry. Bavaria enters the lists 
against Saxony ; Dresden provokes Munich ; the university of 
Gottingen is the foster-child of its government; while Prussia 
strenuously endeavors to make Berlin outshine, not only its Ger- 
man competitors, but all European universities. This unceasing 
rivalry among fifteen or twenty great literary establishments, is 
a principal cause of the activity of the German mind, and of the 
great diversities of opinion which prevail. Each university must 
have its literary organ and its distinguishing peculiarities. Each, 
by its adventurous theories, or its sound opinions in science and 
literature, must be an honor to the government which main- 
tains it. 

We may mention the predominant religious creeds, as another 
cause of the different condition of theology in the two countries. 
Holland is Calvinislic, Germany is Lutheran. In the tenets of 
the Genevan reformer, there is more logical exactness, more sci- 
entific discrimination, and consequently more permanent ele- 
ments, than in the formulas of Luther and Melancthon. On some 
important points, the Saxon reformers hesitated and retracted. 
This wavering tendency somewhat characterizes their Symbols. 
The door is left oj>en for doubt, discussion and change. Calvin’s 
theory, on the contrary, as it has been finely said, 1 is symbolized 
by the two great natural objects on which he daily looked. It 
has the atedfastness and rugged form of the Al{«, and the trans- 
parency of the Lake of Geneva. This decided, unyielding theo- 
ry has had, doubtless, great effects on the Dutch character. It 
has imparted its own fixedness to its disciples. 

Again, some of the eminent philologists of Holland have chosen 
to hold little intercourse with their German cousins. Wyttenbach 
was a most strenuous adversary of the Kantian metaphysics. Van 
Heusde studied them, as he informs us, but found no rest to his 
spirit till he had wholly escaped from their influence. This dis- 
inclination to Gennan learning, is seen also in the department 
of philology, as the latter, in the German mode of handling it, 

1 The late Rev. J. Henry Bancroft. 
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wonld bear some decided traces of the former. The same thing 
would necessarily hold good of theology and religion. Non-in- 
tercourse in one field of labor would hardly tend to an active 
sympathy in another. The Holland theologian, witnessing the 
lamentable effects of the boundless skepticism, that has charac- 
terized much of the theology of Germany, hinds closer to hie 
heart the beloved and venerable words of his Symbols. 

Another cause of the difference in question may be fonnd in the 
practical character of the inhabitants of Holland. The Dutch are 
a sensible, sober, cautious people, with little inclination for meta- 
physical and mystical extravagance. The Germans are strongly 
inclined to search for the abstruse, the profound, the most secret 
causes and relations of things. In this inward, ideal world, they 
often become estranged, to their own detriment, from the world of 
fact Hence, while the Germans, like a gifted, aspiring, intellec- 
tual youth, have been constantly absorbed in the attempt to reach* 
the highest ideals in Christian knowledge and the religious life, 
running from system to system, examining an immense amount 
of intellectual productions with all their wonderful phenomena, 
without accomplishing thereby anything really perceptible or ten- 
able for the benefit of the outward life, — the Dutch, in this re- 
spect more like Englishmen, and in the manner of safe and quiet 
men, have put up a strong and comfortable house, not being very 
careful to ascertain whether the foundation is laid in the pfo- 
foundest depth, but rather anxious to possess a dwelling suffi- 
ciently firm and well-contrived, — a defence against the Storms of 
life. Thus, both for the foundation and completion of the eccle- 
siastical polity, the Dutch have firmly adhered to a theology 
which has been tried by long use. They have not thrown any- 
thing away, without repeatedly and anxiously inquiring whether 
it might not still be useful ; they have not readily received any- 
thing, though ever so splendid and imposing, of whose worth and 
stability they had not ocular proof ; more particularly they have 
not abandoned that ground which had been found by the expe- 
rience of centuries and the personal observation of innumerable 
believers, to be the only tenable one. For these reasons, they 
have opposed, more or less exclusively, the great movements of 
German theology, so far as these have originated in philosophy* 
regarding philosophical investigations themselves as mere experi- 
ments. Chi the other hand, as a natural result, their own theo- 
logy would be more employed in the investigation and culture of 
known truths, and of facts which have come down from former 
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times. Avoiding everything revolutionary, this theology would 
assume the character of a quiet, moderate progress, a kind of his* 
torical continuity. With this is naturally associated the fact, that 
the Dutch have prosecuted with special zeal and success, not so 
much systematic divinity in its speculative tendencies, as histori- 
cal and exegetical theology. For them, as good Protestants, the 
investigation and exposition of the Scriptures would be the cen- 
tral point of divinity ; — a field which supplies, in one aspect, the 
charms of philological inquiry, and in the other, by its results, the 
best and richest materials for popular use. 

In these general characteristics,— the quiet adherence to the 
Christian foundation, the calm, devout handling of that which has 
come down from farmer times, the predominant interest in exe- 
getical study and the thorough attachment to the practical, — all 
the Holland theologians of name agree ; so far, taken as a whole, 
they stand on common ground. Some of them are indeed incli- 
ned, without forming any special party, to make wider investiga- 
tions within this common field, either in the historical department, 
like the two fundamental ecclesiastical investigators of Holland, 
Kist and Royaards, 1 or in the exegetical and practical, like the 
excellent Van Hengel, or in the entire circuit of scientific theolo- 
gy, like the worthy Clarisse. Yet within this common territory, we 
may distinguish some very definitely marked movements, which 
are similar, indeed, to the opposing tendencies of German theolo- 
gy, but which differ from them by peculiar modifications. 

Leaving out of view such as have adopted no definite party or- 
ganization, like the individuals just named, or such as have no 
scientific importance, the theological world in Holland may be 
distinguished into three classes or tendencies. Like a connected 
chain, they are so far joined together that each later movement 
is conditioned on the earlier ; yet they are not related to each 
other like the wider evolutions of one and the same principle, but 
like opposing principles which are held together only by a very 
broad aud general Christian basis. The first movement or ten- 
dency has no very sharply defined characteristic, but in the 
course of time, has been unfolded, as it were, out of itself, unob- 
served ; the second is very strongly marked and is sternly op- 
posed to the first ; while the third, in its attempts to effect a rec- 
onciliation between the other two, has come into conflict with 
both. 

L By a fundamental law of the State, dated Aug. 24, 1815, 

1 Editor of the instructive “ Archives for Netherlands Church History/' 
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freedom of opinion and worship, equality in civil and political 
rights and equal access to ail offices and honors, were granted to 
all religious sects. Still the reformed, or Calvinistio church, in 
accordance with the decisions of the synod of Dort, is the religion 
of the government. It is the faith of the majority of the people. 
It has in fact the character of a State religion, and it is the only 
one which is taught in the higher State institutions and in the 
theological faculties of the universities. It consists almost wholly 
of those who speak the Dutch language. It includes, however, 
twenty Walloon or French Churches, four English and two 
Scotch Presbyterian churches, and one German church. 

For centuries, the people of Holland held fast to their ancient 
faith at the cost of the blood of many martyrs. At length, how- 
ever, by manifold influences from abroad, by the effects of Eng- 
lish deism, French materialism, and German rationalism, in con- 
nection with the political revolutions which affected every depart- 
ment of the religious community, by the usual results of a pros- 
perous commerce and the influx of wealth, the ancient orthodoxy 
had been decidedly weakened. At the end of the last century, 
the flame of piety, though still burning, had lost much of its ori- 
ginal warmth and brightness. The quiet and unimpassioned na- 
tional temperament, indeed, prevented that wide departure from 
the truth, which would seek to array itself against the Symbols, 
or involve the church in heated controversies. The change was 
altogether gradual. It was not the darkness of entire unbelief. 
The people still retained their church-going habits and a reve- 
rence for sacred usages. Even the sermons, in their close adhe- 
rence to the letter of the Bible, contributed to maintain the con- 
nection with the orthodox creeds. Under these superficial forms, 
not a little living piety was concealed. In the npper classes, the 
decline of religion and orthodoxy was more marked. Many dis- 
continued attendance upon public worship ; others exhibited a 
merely cold compliance with the outward forms. Such, howev- 
er, did not sink down to the low level of German rationalism. 
The sermons did not degenerate into mere dry, moral essays. 
The theology might be described as a lax supranaturalism, min- 
gled in individuals with rationalistic sympathies and tendencies. 
It was a kind of rational orthodoxy. Its course, in some respects, 
was like that of the earlier Leipsic and Tubingen schools ( Starr, 
Emesti, Morns). Its studies were specially exegetical, critical 
and apologetical, in contrast with a negative rationalism, or phi- 
losophical modes of inquiry. It regarded Christianity as a set of 
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ethical rales, as a summary of articles of faith, or as an expansion 
of the knowledge of divine things which we gain by reason. 
Every thorough explanation of the Scriptures, in order to show 
their agreement with the doctrines of the church, was decried as 
mysticism. In sermons, the doctrines of native depravity, rege- 
neration, the necessity of the influences of the Holy Spirit, when 
not denied or passed by, were not placed in the fore-ground, 
while the dignity and worth of human nature were brought out 
in strong relief. 

At the same time, the ministry of the Reformed church, with 
all their interest in exegetkal theology, did not strive for a pro- 
found scientific acquaintance with the contents of the Bible, in or- 
der to show, in particulars, its indwelling truth and necessity ; but 
they satisfied themselves with a learned examination and a care- 
ful exposition of single passages. So, alaoy in consequence of the 
narrowness of its principle of interpretation, it failed to place any 
special value on a fuller development of the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture, in its bearing on die doctrines of the church. Rather has it 
always been inclined to discover in such a development that 
which disturbs and corrupts Christianity. Still, on the contrary, 
it did not come out against such a mode of inquiry with sharp 
criticism and polemic ze&l ; but preferred, in its peculiarly mode- 
rate and forbearing manner, to pass by or round anything which 
appeared to be antiquated, or to soften the roughness with which 
it seemed to come into conflict with apostolic authority. 

A natural consequence of this latitudinarian mode of interpret- 
ing the church Symbols, was a doctrinal amalgamation with the 
other Confessions, especially with that of the Evangelical church. 
Under the name of verdraagsamkeU , a habit of toleration was in- 
troduced, which did not recognize any of the differences and limits 
of particular evangelical communions, while it laid its own church 
doctrines, as an offering, on the altar of a general Christianity. 
The Reformed Church harmonized so closely with its old oppo- 
nents, the Remonstrants, that the latter seemed to differ from the 
former only by the want of all symbolical books, catechisms, and 
church formularies. Preachers of the Reformed church exer- 
cised their office in the churches of the Remonstrants, while the 
IgjUer appeared in the pulpits of the Reformed congregations. The 
spine brotherly intercourse was also held with Mennonites and 
Lutherans. The inquiry was even loudly made, whether all the 
different evangelical parties in Holland might not be merged in a 
single church With this tendency to make all articles of faith 
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general and indefinite, were connected changes, which were intro- 
duced at the commencement of the present century, by the 
church authorities, in relation to public worship and the constitu- 
tion of the church, and which began with the introduction of evan- 
gelical hymns. There had been used previously, in public worship, 
only a version of the Psalms, sufficiently prosaic, to which twelve 
other church hymns were added, namely, the Songs of Mary, 
Simeon, Zacharies, etc. At the instance of the Synod of North 
Holland, in 1796, all the provincial synods appointed a Commis- 
sion from their number to prepare an evangelical hymn-book for 
the use of the churches. This was everywhere introduced in Jan. 
1807, and was received in general with great approbation. Only 
in some villages of Friesland, and in the city of Vliessingen, was 
opposition publicly aroused ; this was put down by church cen- 
sure. Those who, in the silence of the return of the prince of 
Orange, in 1813, expected the removal of the hymn-book, were 
disappointed by the statement, which followed in the name of the 
prince, and which decidedly approved of the hymns. The contents 
of these hymns were by no means in opposition to the doctrines 
of the church ; but that to which the adherents of the ancient 
church took exception, was the novelty and strangeness of any col- 
lection of hymns. Afterwards, the General Synod introduced 
other changes. Several ordinances followed for the abolition of 
some liturgical regulations, which related to the baptismal and 
eucharistic festivals. The public confirmation of newly ad- 
mitted members of the church, a religious service mi the last day 
of the year, and a festival in honor of the Reformation, were intro- 
duced. There was also a mitigation of church censures, in respect 
to the immoralities of the laity. The most important change, 
however, and which was effected by the synod of 1816, respected 
the regulation, which candidates for the ministry were required to 
sign at their examination, and which required & strict and un- 
changeable subscription to the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Articles of the Synod of Dort This was al- 
tered into the following indefinite and ambiguous formula : “ We, 
the undersigned, admitted by the provincial church authorities of 
* * * * to the Christian ministry in the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, hereby sincerely affirm, that we will carefully consult the 
interests of Christianity in general and of the Netherlands Re- 
formed communion in particular; that we sincerely adopt and 
heartily believe the doctrines which, in accordance with the holy 
word of God, are contained in the Symbols of the Netherlands Re- 
13* 
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formed church; that we will zealously teach aad practise the 
same, and will devote ourselves, with ail earnestness, to the pro* 
motion of religious knowledge, Christian morals, order and unity ; 
while, by this subscription, made with our own hands, we engage 
to submit to all superiors and to the decisions of the lawful church 
authorities, in case our conduct may be found to be contrary to any 
part of this declaration and of this promise/’ It was this innova* 
tion especially on which the opposition of the strictly orthodox, 
which had been ripening in secret, grounded its complaint, that 
the Netherlands Church had apostatized from its ancient faith, 
and on account of which, it demanded a return to the old church 
doctrines. 

We may here remark, in passing, that the literary organ of this 
school, i. e. of the majority of the Dutch church, is the “ Theologi- 
cal Contributions”, which, after the manner of the English jour- 
nals, supplies very instructive articles on new theological works. 
“ So far as the spirit of this journal is concerned,” says an intelli- 
gent writer, “ it rests on the grammatico-historical exposition of 
the New Testament, and takes unwearied pains to build on the 
basis of a rational supranaturalism. Of the German works which it 
now and then notices, those of Bretschneider, Winer, and Fritzsche 
Receive special commendation.” The boast of this journal, as 
well as of the school to which it belongs, is exegesis. In this 
department, it would seek to reestablish the old fame of Holland. 

II While this indifference to the doctrines of the church wan 
increasing, while the church itself, silently or openly, was de- 
parting from its creed on many points, and while practical religion 
was losing all its fervor, a new school sprung up with determined 
energy, at once assuming the exclusive character of a party. Its 
true origin is undoubtedly to be traced to the necessities of the 
times, or rather to the wants of the souL The individuals, who 
first gave an impulse to this movement were William Btfderdyk 1 
and his two scholars, the converted Portuguese Jew, Isaac da 
Costa of Amsterdam, a lawyer and also a poet, and Abraham 
Cappadose, a physician at the Hague. The two last named, 
particularly, exhibited in their various writings, with great empha* 
sis and in all its strictness, the doctrine of election which was 

1 The modern poetic liter&tare of Holland lost its master in Bilderdyk. He 
died in 18&! . The depth and copiousness of hie talents, his mastery of the )an*» 
guage, the warmth of his conceptions, the riohes of his invention — are quali- 
ties, some one of which may be found in this or that living poet ; they are 
united in the degree in which they were found in Bilderdyk, in no one.” Sup. 
Cans. Lex. XXXII. 1840. 
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anting into oblivion, and contended for the abstract predestina- 
tion, maintained by the Synod of Dort The educated part of the 
community was first affected by their writings and lectures. The 
movement then rapidly extended among the body of the people. 
The views of the party were first publicly preached in Ulrum, 
aa insignificant village. They then spread into the provinces, 
particularly Groningen, Drenthe, North Brabant and Holland. 
Among its earnest advocates were five preachers, De Cock, 
Scholte, Brtunmel Kamp, Van Rhee and Meerburg. The oppo- 
sition assumed a definite shape, when De Cock and Scholte, in 
1833, arrayed themselves against an ordinance, by setting aside 
the church hymns as Siren songs, and by complaining that the 
whole church had apostatized from the truth. On the thirteenth 
of Oct 1834, a separation from the Reformed church was public- 
ly effected. The new community, numbering, as its adherents 
reported, 80,000 persons, was organized under the name of the 
“ true reformed church” ; another account represents the commu- 
nicants as only 4000, and these, almost without exception, from 
the lower and uneducated classes. In 1838, a church was organ- 
ized by Scholte in Utrecht, under the name of the “ Christian sep- 
arate church*” Other churches were soon established elsewhere. 
They adopted the Belgio Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the canons of the Synod of Dort as the expression of their 
faith. The ministers, elders and deacons were chosen by the 
chinch. The ordination of a minister was preceded by an exam- 
ination, when he was required to subscribe the symbolical books, 
a since they agree in all things with the word of God.” Such 
members of the church as had the gift of expounding the Scrip- 
tines, might preach, with the consent of the officers of the church* 
The laws in relation to marriage, the watch over the moral con- 
duct, and household religious instruction, bore the stamp of great 
strictness. 

These decided movements could not, of course, escape the an- 
imadversion of the national church or of the civil government 
The National Synod separated the true reformers from their 
communion, laid the doctrines under a kind of interdict, deposed 
the preachers, who had openly espoused the party, and ordered 
the schismatics to vacate the church edifices which they held, as 
these were the property of the national church. The govern- 
ment confirmed these decisions, and ordered the military to lend 
their assistance in executing them when it was necessary. In 
two places, detachments of curiassiera were stationed to exclude 
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the dissenters from the church. This precaution gave a charac- 
ter and consequence to the new doctrines, in the view of their 
supporters, and even of those, who were before indifferent, which 
they had not possessed. Instead of public worship in the sanc- 
tuary, numerous private meetings were held in the fields, in the 
woods, in bams, where the pastor addressed and animated his 
persecuted flock. The laws now interposed their authority. The 
meetings of the “ true reformers” were broken up, on the ground 
of a statute which was in force when the French had possession 
of the country, and which forbade the assembling of more than 
twenty persons for a religious purpose, without the sanction of 
the government This persecution was directed particularly 
against the preacher Scholte. In spite of his own defence and 
of able influential friends, he was punished with fine and impri- 
sonment 

Already, numerous petitions had been presented to the king, 
in which the adherents of the new movement, appealing to the 
express words of the fundamental law, “ freedom of religious 
opinion is granted to all,” and “ the public exercise of any form 
of religious belief cannot be impeded, except where the peace of 
society is disturbed,” prayed for the right and freedom of enjoy- 
ing these privileges. After the first sentence of the civil tribunal, 
and before the court to which the defendants had appealed had 
decided the case, the king, on the 13th of Dec. 1835, published a 
cabinet rescript, in which he expressed the great pain which the 
new schism had occasioned him, authoritatively required the dis- 
senters to return into the bosom of the church, and refused their 
request to be authorized to maintain public worship so long as 
they did not submit the regulation of the same to his approval. 
Immediately the cou t of appeal at the Hague affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court, and, by a circular of the war minister, 
different detachments of the army received orders to render in- 
stant and efficient aid to the local authorities in carrying out the 
measures which had been decided upon against the “ true re- 
formers.” Since the latter were not all frightened by these move- 
ments, but rather proceeded in their meetings as before, resort 
was again had to the courts. On one occasion, when Scholte and 
seven of his accused friends, left the court-house at Utrecht, they 
were attacked by an infuriated multitude. The house in whieh 
Scholte took refuge was assailed, and in spite of the presence of a 
company of soldiers, the doors and windows were broken in, and 
further excesses were with difficulty prevented. All such things. 
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however, only increased the courage and spirit of the u true reform- 
ers,” who now began to regard themselves as martyrs to the 
pure faith. Their number increased, distinguished men defended 
them, and the government were made to feel that they could not 
violently suppress them. 

The following observations upon the nature of this movement 
are made by Dr. Ullmann : “ As we are here concerned only with 
that which is properly theological, we will advert simply to the germ 
of this movement, not to the rind that is partly sour and unlit to 
be eaten, and in which, besides, some things are found which do 
not at all belong to it The essential, theological point, however, 
the object after which the party is striving, is to reestablish in its 
entire compass, in its full strength, the old Dort orthodoxy. On the 
way to this object, they have sometimes proceeded in an excited 
and tumultuous manner, and have not always used philosophical 
means ; still, this rather concerns the partial development and 
church usage; and on this point alone has it been laid hold of by 
the highest ecclesiastical and political authorities of Holland, 
since these authorities, altogether unwilling to place difficulties in 
the path of the orthodox on account of their creed, have labored 
merely to promote the unity and quiet of the church. We are far 
from regarding this theological movement as something merely 
fantastic, or an affected prejudice in favor of what is old, or mere 
obstinacy, or at all as hypocrisy ; we rather find it, under the 
relations just specified, and in an entirely natural form, in men 
that have spiritual and deep-felt necessities ; and we recognize 
its objective justification through the entire ecclesiastical and 
theological history of Holland. We see that what the party 
in question strives after is only a simple thing. These men, in 
whom theology is not merely the learning which has been wont 
hitherto to be so predominant, search for religion, and in this re- 
ligion not that which in its main features is theistic , moral and ab- 
stract, but what is individual and living, that which tends to seize 
strongly and permanently upon the inmost feelings of man. They 
decidedly elevate above everything else those fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, which, current in the church from the 
beginning, have formed especially the doctrinal basis of the evan- 
gelical, the reformed churches. Thus, as laymen, they have en- 
gaged, not in a critical, analytical process ; they have rather fol- 
lowed the necessities of their own hearts ; above all else, they 
have longed for something to quiet a troubled conscience, for the 
certainty of the forgiveness of sins, and of expiation ; and these 
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they have found in a manner perfectly satisfying in the old 
church doctrine of the vicarious atonement of the Son of God. A 
theology, which would in the first place still investigate, and 
which might possibly lead to a solution of difficulties, or to 
mere negations ; a theology always occupied with that which is 
about to be , subjected to the fluctuations of the spirit of the age, 
was to them a nullity, an abhorrence. They would have a firm 
creed and current once for all, a theology, that, arising from the 
church, should serve only and alone to uphold the doctrine of the 
church ; they did not content themselves with the belief of the last 
ten years in divine revelation, held with tolerable uniformity, but 
they summoned all men to reestablish a sharply defined church 
orthodoxy. Hence they strenuously urged the Dort Confession, 
which had not been given up in the church of Holland, and they 
believed that the church could retain safe and unimpaired 
her sacred treasures of faith, only by binding all her servants 
strongly on this Confession. Now we cannot refuse to justify this 
feeling. The church doctrine has certainly the right, acknow- 
ledged in the church, of being taught and vindicated ; a reaction 
against the earlier state of things, threatening mischief by its 
theological iruUfferendsm and lukewarmness, might be salutary ; it 
was good also to remember what treasures of faith and of thought 
are contained in the doctrines of the church, and which, accord* 
ingly, should not be neglected, or be cast overboard unnoticed. 
The party were far from wishing to bring back church orthodoxy as 
a mere external thing, as a mere law. Its genuine representatives, 
especially its original authors, who took no part in the subsequent 
schism, lived in fact, with their whole heart and soul, in the doc- 
trines of the church, and endeavored, partly by means of spirited 
and persuasive writings, again to bring near and implant in the 
bosoms of their contemporaries the contents of the church creed. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these things, this party has labored 
and still labors under defects that cannot be mistaken. In ad- 
dition to a course of conduct objectionable in several respects, 
which it, as a party, has carried ont, the following things can- 
not be denied : It is a very narrow limit in which to confine 
the thinking and life of the Christian. Not only Christian faith, 
but the form in which it is presented, is, with the adherents of 
this movement, made ready once for all ; and as, on the one hand, 
its adherents misapprehend what is human, temporary and im- 
perfect in the expression of the symbols of which the men of the 
16th and 17th centuries were the authors, so, on the other hand. 
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they mistake the demand of our times, which is to exhibit the 
articles of faith, in themselves unchangeable, in a form which 
springs from our own hearts and corresponds to our necessities ; 
on the position of this party the principle of freedom and progress 
is lost; — a principle which not only lies at the foundation of the 
evangelical church, but which dwells unalienably in Christianity; 
a principle, without which a fresh and happy development of 
theology is inconceivable. Consequently, with all the zeal of 
this party for the church, they neglect, at the same time, that 
power— a sound culture of theology — without which the duration 
of a truly living church, especially an evangelical one, is not pos- 
sible. This is shown in the fact, that in the Journals, successive* 
ly originated by them, “ The Voices of the Netherlands,” “ The 
Olive Branch,” and 11 The Reformation,” the practical and the 
edifying widely predominate, while that which is properly scien- 
tific is altogether subordinate, yea in a measure, it plays a melan- 
choly part But if the evangelical church must be always so con- 
stituted, that a sound Christian theology and its free movement 
will have, throughout its entire organization, the adequate room 
and a corresponding interest, then a movement, which either neg- 
lects this scientific development, or hinders its vigorous action, can 
never be considered, whatever good it may do elsewhere, as the 
pure expression of the evangelical and Protestant principle and 
spirit” 

I1L Since in the way just described, one of these parties, with 
all its zeal for theological learning, is deficient in a fresh religious 
and Christian life, as well as in doctrinal precision, while the 
other party, with its burning zeal for the church and the faith of 
the fathers, is lacking in free and fundamental views of science, 
the necessity occurred of a third party, to stand between the 
other two, whose proper office would be to combine, and bring in- 
to a higher unity, the spirit of inquiry belonging to one of the par- 
ties, and the inward, living piety of the other, and so avoid the 
defects of both. Thus, while at the same time, the elements of 
the modern German theology cooperated to excite and direct in- 
quiry, and under the influence of the spirit which had been 
awakened by Professor Van Heusde, the active Christian 
Platonist, 1 there arose what has been commonly called the Gro- 

1 Philip Van Henade was born at Rotterdam in 1778, atudied under Wytten- 
bach at I^yden, and was appointed Professor of Ancient History, Eloquence 
and Greek Literature at the university of Utrecht, in 1803. He died, while on 
a journey, at Geneva, on the 28 Ih of July, 1830. He waa an enthusiastic Sin- 
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ningen School. Its object was an attempt to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the other two parties ; still it does not anxiously seek 
to accord with the methods of thinking adopted by them, or to 
bring together, mechanically, a third party from the elements of 
the other two ; but it rests on a principle of its own, and proceeds 
with the fresh energy of a living development This movement 
does not exhibit the fleeting indefiniteness of the old rational su- 
pranaturalism, nor the exclusive party character of the opposing 
orthodox school. At the same time, as it is occupied especially 
with the department of science, we may well name it a school, 
though one of its representatives protests against this appella- 
tion, because a sharply defined, sectarian mode of thinking can- 
not be affirmed of it Its organ is the M Truth in Love,” ( Waar- 
heid in Liefde). Its fundamental principle is, that the Christian 
life is the life of communion with God, as this life was exhibited 
in its untroubled purity and creative fulness in Christ, the God- 
man, and from him,— enlightening, sanctifying, redeeming, — 
spreads over the entire circle of humanity, for the edification of 
the people of God. Its position is that of Christian science, so 
far as it vindicates freedom of discussion and the use of criticism, 
while both these are employed on the fundamental basis, not 
merely of a religious, but of a specifically Christian sentiment 
The more exact distinctions, however, between the Groningen 
theology and the opposing schools are these. It differs from the 
older supranaturalism particularly in the fact, that without neg- 
lecting exegesis, it, at the same time, makes use of a philosoph- 
ical method, i. e. it seeks for the internal grounds of the Christian 
truths ; it treats Christianity more in its completeness, as a new 
principle of the entire life of man, than as a mere rule or doctrine. 
Accordingly, it does not find the central point of Christianity in 
rules or doctrines, but in the person of Christ , 1 in the person of 
the God-man, fully revealing the Divinity, and thus redeeming 
and atoning. From this central point, it seeks to represent Chris- 
tianity as a living, organic whole, and by this mode of representa- 
tion, it does not confine itself merely to the Scriptures, though in 
no manner does it put them into the back ground ; but, placing it- 

dent of Plato. Among his writings are, Specimen Criticum in Platonem, Ini- 
tia Philosophise Platonicae, Scholae Socraticae, 4 vola., Characterismi Prin- 
cipum Philosophorum V etc rum, and Schola Polybi&na. His life has been pub- 
lished by his nephew, J. A. C Rovers, Utrecht, 1841. 

1 To put doctrines in the place of the person of our Lord, was, according to 
the Groningen school, an invention of neology, at the close of the eighteenlia 
century. 
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self on a more general historical position, it inclndes, at the same 
time, the whole developed history of the church, in order to show 
how, in this history, the living influences, proceeding from Christ, 
have been proved and confirmed ; and how, thereby, many things 
have been made clear to us, which we should not so fully under* 
stand by the representations of the Gospel, which rather presents 
germs and suggestions. 

With the recent, high-toned orthodoxy, the Groningen school 
has come, as it seems, into more earnest conflict than with the 
older, more quiet schooL It stands in special opposition to the 
former from the fact, that though it recognizes, in a higher degree, 
the importance of history for the Christian faith and theological 
science, yet it can regard no point in the historical development 
as fixing a standard for all future times. On the other hand, it 
maintains, that every period, awakened to its spiritual wants, will 
always start anew the problem how it shall take up, in its own 
manner, the substance of the Christian faith (its integrity being 
unimpaired), and how it shall, in a corresponding manner, ex* 
press its own stages of growth. Accordingly, it does not bind our 
mode of comprehending the faith to the formulas of church Con- 
fessions. In opposition to symbolism, it adopts the principle of 
freedom, of which it makes actual use in relation to several modes 
of representation adopted by the church. Still, it is to be re- 
marked, that the Groningen school by no means assume a nega- 
tive or hostile attitude towards the church doctrines on essential 
points, but on the basis of Christian theism, it recognizes every- 
thing which we regard as fundamental in the church doctrines, 
namely, the godhead of Christ, native depravity, the positive char- 
acter of sin, the need of the atonement, the effecting of redemp- 
tion and expiation through Christ, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
the church audits means of grace, the Christian eschatology, with 
the exception, so far as it is known to us, of only a single impor- 
tant point — the doctrine of satisfaction — which it actively opposes 
in the form adopted by the church. 

If we now briefly recapitulate, it will appear, that in Holland, 
at the close of the last century, and in the first two decenniums of 
the present, theology was in a quiet state, still relying on the an- 
cient faith, but yet in silence deviating from it more or less con- 
sciously ; the theologian was Christian in his motives, and at the 
furthest remove from aught unchurchlike in his feelings ; but still 
a mere learned interest predominated, while he was wanting in. 
Vol. II No. 5. 14 
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fresh, Hying, spiritual activity . 1 On the other hand, since the second 
decennium of the present century, a decidedly regressive party 
has arisen, animated by great energy of religious feeling and re- 
gard for antiquity, very zealous for the faith of the fathers, yet 
looking, in a manner quite exclusive, only to the stability and ab- 
solute unity of the church — not to evangelical freedom, and that 
growth of science which rests upon it But in the course of the 
third decennium, both parties, but particularly the last, are met by 
a living, progressive movement, striving for a new development, 
which is to rest on a Christian basis, mingling the interests of the 
church and science, treating the doctrines, which lie at the foun- 
dation of the Christian life, with spirit and learning ; while, by 
means of the evangelical freedom which it has strenuously de- 
fended, it seeks to clothe these doctrines in new, higher, and more 
vital forms. A clear, practical understanding is characteristic of 
the first party; a warm, excited imagination, fervent feeling, and 
a will energetic and even violent, are predominant in the second 
party ; the third strives for an harmonious union of thought and 
feeling, for a theology that can satisfy the entire man. In ac- 
cordance with its leading principle, the orthodox party stands on 
the position of Calvinistic Particularism, while the two other par- 
ties represent the Christian Universality , with the exception, that 
the specific peculiarity of Christianity is brought out by the Gro- 
ningen school more prominently, while it also connects the attain- 
ment of salvation more definitely to the person and redeeming 
work of Christ The only contest, of a very decided type, that 
has occurred, was between the regressive and the progressive par- 
ties, in relation to the binding nature of the doctrines contained in 
the Symbols of the Netherlands church. Between the older Hol- 
land theology and the modern Groningen school, there is, properly, 
no opposition, but only a difference, and a difference of that na- 
ture as will again form, in various degrees, a transition from the 
one to the other. 

The preceding sketches will make the positions which we ad- 
vanced at the head of this article, obvious to all, viz. That the 
entire condition of theology in Holland is incomparably more sim- 
ple than that of the German theology. “ The three parties, that 
have been characterized, stand cm Christian ground ; all acknowl- 

1 These are the words of Ullmann. That they express a somewhat too fa- 
vorable view of the state of piety and orthodoxy, in the Dntch Reformed Church, 
there can be no doubt. The best authorities agree in representing that a sad de- 
generacy, both in religious feeling and opinion, had been long going on. 
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edge in Christianity, both historically and doctrinally, objective 
truth, and a divine revelation ; all, in the last resort, would draw 
their Christian knowledge from the Scriptures ; they desire an 
evangelical church in its purity and primitive character; 1 they 
would have it independent, and as a source of living, moral en- 
ergy for the present times. The difference between them is, con- 
sequently, rather general than specific ; it lies rather in the how 
than in the what ; it has reference more to the means, by which 
the end should be reached, than to the end itself. This simpler, 
and, with all its differences, more homogeneous condition of things 
is very well adapted to establish not only for the combatants 
generally, a more quiet and a safer position, but to give to the lead- 
era of the movement a more definite consciousness of the nature 
of the reformation that is sought If these relations are in fact such 
as have been indicated, the new school, while in contrast with 
the old, it possesses a fresher life and in a measure new materials, 
and while in contrast with the strict orthodox party, it represents 
and employs the principle of a free, scientific development, it may 
very well, without presumption, cherish the feeling that it has a 
reformatory mission, because it has the necessary marks, — viz. its 
being grounded in the Gospel and in the essential doctrines of the 
church, joined with a more active progress, the holding on to the 
old and everlasting foundations, and the manifest inclination to use 
the elements of culture which exist in the present time.” 

We subjoin a few facts in relation to the condition and modes 
of worship of the Beformed church. 9 The whole number of 
churches in the Beformed communion is 1229, of preachers 1449, 
with a population of 1,608,000. South Holland contains the 
largest number of souls belonging to this communion, viz. 322,000 ; 
Brabant, the smallest, 44,000. The three universities, Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen, contained in 1840, 1399 students, or one 

1 These assertions are to be taken with some abatemenl in relation to a con- 
siderable part at least of the first party, or the national church. 

* There are in Holland 32,000 Mennonites, 5000 Remonstrants (Arminians), 
66,000 Lutherans, 2000 members of smaller Protestant sects, 678,000 Roman 
Catholics, of whom three or four thousand are Janseoists, and 5J,000 Jews, divi- 
ded into one hundred and eighteen societies. Most of the Catholics are in the 
two provinces of Brabant and Holland. The Lutherans are divided into two 
parties, the smaller numbering a population of 12,000. The Lutherans are fa- 
vored with more privileges than are conceded to any other class of dissenters. 
The Remonstrants have no creed whatever. Their preachers are educated at 
the Athenaeum at Amsterdam. Their number is diminishing. In 1809, they had 
thirty-foor churches ; now they number but twenty. They have exhibited 
strong tendencies towards Polish nuitarianism. 
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student to 1626 of the population. About one half of the whole 
number were at Leyden. One third were studying theology ; one 
third, law ; four fifteenths, medicine and surgery ; and one fif- 
teenth, philology, philosophy and mathematics. 

Public worship in the national church is here, as it is every- 
where, an image of the character of the nation. No bell sounds 
to call the worshippers to the house of God. There are bells, in- 
deed, but they are not rung for this purpose, even among the 
Catholic communities, at least where they are in the minority of 
the population. There is preaching twice on the Sabbath in the 
country, and still oftener in the city ; in the forenoon from a text 
selected by the preacher ; in the afternoon from the Heidelberg 
catechism. Four times a year the Lord’s Supper is celebrated. 
On the Sunday before (in the cities a sermon is preached on one 
of the secular days), a preparatory exercise or examination is 
held. On the afternoon of the communion Sabbath, a remem- 
brance, so-called, or a thanksgiving service is held. Baptism is ad- 
ministered before the whole church only on Sunday; in the 
larger churches every Sabbath, in the smaller on the first Sabbath 
in every month. In addition to the three great festivals. Good 
Friday and Ascension day are observed with religious services. 
Public worship commonly begins, where there are organs, (for 
their use has not been prohibited in the Reformed church, and 
they are found in many country congregations), with a voluntary 
on the organ. Then the reader recites a chapter of the Bible, 
selected by the preacher. All the passages which are read in 
the churches, and all the texts of sermons, must be taken from 
the authorized version — the State Bible of 1637. The preacher 
immediately upon his entrance into the church ascends the pul- 
pit, awaits the reading of the chapter, and at its close makes a 
short prayer. He then gives out a psalm or hymn, from the 
psalm-book newly edited in 1773, or from the hymn-book intro- 
duced in 1807. After the singing, which is commonly monotonous 
and very imperfectly performed, there commonly follows an ad- 
dress, or some prefatory remarks, in relation to special events, or 
to the general circumstances of the times, and which point to the 
contents of the sermon. The preacher then offers a prayer, which, 
on account of its usual Jength, is called the great prayer. It is 
not framed according to any prescribed form, but the matter is 
left entirely to the preacher, who adapts it to the theme to be dis- 
cussed. Then follows the singing of a short psalm or hymn, 
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which is succeeded by the reading of the text and the sermon. 
This still retains, in many places, the old analytical divisions, 
first, the explanation of the text and context, word for word, exe- 
getically ; secondly, the exposition, in which the truths contained 
or implied in the text, are developed ; and thirdly, the applica- 
tion. Still, in recent times, a greater freedom has prevailed In 
accordance with the example of the eminent pulpit orator, Van 
der Palm, the synthetical mode of composing sermons has come 
into use, which often departs both from the letter and spirit of 
die Scriptures, thus abandoning the old method, without substi- 
tuting anything better in its place. The sermons are generally 
long, and weary by their repetitions. It is customary to expound 
for the afternoon service, whole books of the Bible in connection. 
This is called the biblical exercise. The sermon is succeeded 
by an extempore prayer, a hymn or a psalm, and the apostolic be- 
nediction, the organ playing while the assembly depart Hence 
it will be seen that great liberty is allowed to the preachers in 
respect to the use of the liturgical and church formularies. The 
first liturgy was an extract from the Latin of Johann Von Lasco ; 
the same was introduced in 1566, as the Heidelberg Catechism, 
amended in accordance with the Liturgy of the Palatinate, and 
in this form, it has come down to the present time. It consists 
of a number of church and family prayers, of several formularies 
for the baptism of children and adults, for the Lord’s Supper, the 
excommunication of unworthy members of the church, the resto- 
ration of penitents, the ordination of ministers, elders and dea- 
cons, and for use in sickness These formularies, of which only 
those relating to baptism and the Lord’s Supper are now used, 
are commonly appended to the Psalm-book. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper is very similar to that in 
the Scottish church. The preacher sits at the centre of a long, 
white covered table, surrounded by the communicants of all condi- 
tions, even the king himself among his subjects. The preacher 
breaks the bread with the words, “ The bread, which we break, 
is the communion of the body of Christ;'’ then he presents it, 
with the words, “ Take, eat,” to the two guests sitting at his side, 
and to the two opposite, partakes himself, and then hands it to 
those sitting near. When all have eaten, he takes the cup, with 
the words, “ The cup of blessing, wherewith we bless, is the 
communion of the blood of Christ, take, drink ye all of it,” and 
presents it to the guests at his side. The Supper is celebrated 
quarterly. Previously, the pastor and one or two elders, visit the 
14 # 
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members of the church at their houses, in order to invite them to 
the ordinance. Then follows a preparatory service on the Sab- 
bath, or in the week before the communion. In order to hold 
private religious meetings, the permission of the pastor is neces- 
sary. They are mnch less frequent than formerly. Attendance 
on public worship and upon the Supper is very general. Some 
members of (he church, after public service, follow the preacher 
to his house, in order to hear further explanations of the topics 
brought forward in the sermon. The Sabbath is observed with 
great stillness ; the hum of business is hushed ; all shops, offices, 
etc. are dosed. In no country, perhaps, is the ministerial office 
held in so great consideration as in Holland, though the income 
of the dergy is very small, while it has no perquisites or immuni- 
ties. The title of the preacher is Domine. 


ARTICLE VII. 

THE RESURRECTION AND ASCKNSION OF OUR LORD. 

By E. Robinson, Prof, in Union ThooL Stm., Now York. 

The great fact of the resurrection of our Lord from the dead, 
by which “ he was declared to be the Son of God with power,”* 
and in which “ God fulfilled unto the children the promise made 
unto their fathers/* 9 stands out everywhere prominently on the 
pages of the New Testament, as one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Christian’s faith, and the earnest of his own future resurrec- 
tion. The burden of Paul’s preaching was, “ that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.”* 
The apostle goes on likewise strongly to affirm, that “ if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; because 
we have testified of God, that he raised up Christ ; whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not 

Yet with all this certainty as to the great fact itself, it is no 
less true, that in respect to the circumstances connected with 
this important event, difficulties are presented to the mind even 

1 Rom. 1:24. * Acte 13: 32, 33. * 1 Cor. 16: 3, 4. * i Cor. 15: 14, 15. 
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of the sincere inquirer, by the different manner in which the four 
Evangelists have placed these circumstances on record. Not 
that the facts recorded by them are in a single instance incon- 
sistent with each other ; bat the main difficulty lies in harmoniz- 
ing the four accounts in such a way as to bring out a full and 
complete order and sequence of the events, so natural and con- 
sistent as to commend itself to the understanding of all. To do 
this in any good degree there must be introduced something of 
hypothesis. Certain things must be assumed as links, to connect 
facts otherwise isolated. Now there is of course, just here, room 
for difference of taste and of judgment, as also some scope for 
fancy ; and it has therefore come to pass, that while few, if any, 
honest minds have ever been driven into unbelief by these al- 
leged difficulties, yet on the other hand hardly any two interpret* 
ers have ever followed precisely the same track in harmonizing 
the four narratives of the sacred writers. It is also true, that 
more of these apparent difficulties are found in this short section 
of the Gospel history, than in almost all the rest 

One fruitful source of apparent or alleged difficulty in the case 
before us, is the proneness of the reader to take it for granted, 
that each evangelist would naturally present an account of all 
the circumstances accompanying and following our Lord’s resur- 
rection. On the supposition of such an intent, there would in- 
deed be obstacles next to insurmountable in the way of harmo- 
nizing the various narratives ; to say nothing of the entire incom- 
patibility of such a view with any and every idea of inspiration 
on the part of the sacred penmen. For this reason, apparently, 
it has been a favorite position with the opposers of inspiration 
and of Christianity in general, thus to represent the Evangelists 
as following different and uncertain traditions, and each as hav- 
ing given all that he knew; and then to press the difficulties and 
discrepancies arising from this hypothesis, as sufficient not only 
to disprove inspiration, but also to overthrow the credibility of the 
Gospel history. 1 Yet to perceive that this position is wholly un- 
tenable, there is necessary only a very slight inspection of the 
sacred pages. As the writers of the Gospels, acting under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, have not seen fit to record all the 
deeds and sayings of our Lord, but each has selected those ap- 
propriate for the specific object he had in view ; — as, too, the first 
three Evangelists have given us, for the most part, only the acts 
and discourses of Jesus in Galilee, and speak solely of one visit 
1 A>e Wctte’i Handbuch passim. Strauss’s Leben Jesu. 
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to Jerusalem on occasion of his last Passover ; while John de- 
scribes chiefly his visits and teaching at or near the Holy city; — 
so in their narratives of the scenes of the resurrection each writer 
follows his own eclectic method, and records what appertained to 
his own particular purpose or experience. Thus Matthew speaks 
only of a single appearance of our Lord at Jerusalem, namely, 
that to the women, which is not referred to by either of the other 
evangelists ; while he mentions but one in Galilee. Mark enu- 
merates three other appearances at Jerusalem ; but says nothing 
of Galilee ; although he records the charge of the angel, that the 
disciples should repair thither. Luke also speaks of three ap- 
pearances (one of them different) at Jerusalem ; but he too has 
not a word of Galilee. John again has likewise three appear- 
ances at Jerusalem (one of them still different) ; and describes 
another interview with the disciples on the shores of the Lake of 
Tiberias. And what perhaps is still more remarkable, only Mark 
and Luke make any allusion whatever to the fact of our Lord's 
ascension. Amid all this diversity of presentation, there is ob- 
viously no room for the idea of an intended completeness. 

It is the purpose of the present Article, not to discuss every ca- 
vil which the acuteness of unbelief may raise in regard to this 
portion of the Gospel History ; but rather to suggest and elucidate 
what seems to me to be the natural order of the events, and to 
dwell only upon those difficulties which present themselves to 
the mind of the sincere inquirer after truth. These, I am per- 
suaded, arise to us from the brevity of the sacred writers ; who, 
in their narration of facts, have not seen fit to introduce all the 
minor connecting circumstauces, without which we, at this dis- 
tance of time, are unable to gain a complete and connected view 
of the whole ground. Had we all these facts, there is no reason 
why we should not rest assured, that this part of the sacred his- 
tory would prove to be as exact, as consistent, and as complete, 
as any and every other portion of the Word of God. 

In perusing the following pages, the reader will find it advan- 
tageous to have before him a Greek Harmony of the four Gospels ; 
or at least to make constant reference to his Greek Testament 


♦ 1. The Time of the Resurrection. 

MaU. 28: 1, 2. Mark 16: 1 , 2, 9. Luke 21: 1. John 90: 1. 

That the resurrection of our Lord took place before full day-light, 
on the first day of the week, follows from the unanimous testi- 
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roooy of the Evangelists respecting the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre. But the exact time at which he rose is nowhere speci- 
fied According to the Jewish mode of reckoning, the Sabbath 
ended and the next day began at sunset ; so that had the resur- 
rection occurred even before midnight, it would still have been 
upon the first day of the week, and the third day after onr Lord’s 
buriaL The earthquake had taken place and the stone had been 
rolled away before the arrival of the women ; and so far as the 
immediate narrative is concerned, there is nothing to show that all 
this might not have happened some hours earlier. Yet the words 
of Mark in another place render it certain, that there could have 
been no great interval between these events and the arrival of the 
women ; since he affirms in v. 9, that Jesus 41 had risen nQari, early, 
the first day of the week while in v. 2, he states that the women 
went oat liar 44 very early** A like inference may be drawn 
from the fact, that the affrighted guards first went to inform the chief 
priests of these events, when the women returned to the city 
(Matt 28: 11) ; for it is hardly to be supposed, that after having 
been thns terrified by the earthquake and the appearance of an an- 
gel, they would have waited any very long time before sending 
information to their employers. — The body of Jesus had therefore 
probably lain in the tomb not less than about thirty-six hours. 

Use scene of the actual resurrection, the Holy Spirit has not 
seen fit to disclose. The circumstances of that awful moment, so 
fraught with importance to angels and to men, remain to us 
shrouded in darkness. The sacred writers have narrated only 
what they saw after the sepulchre was empty. We know only 
that without the tomb 44 there was a great earthquake ; for the an- 
gel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back 
the stone from the door, and sat upon it ; his countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.” But what had 
passed within the tomb ? When Jesus called Lazarus forth out of 
bis sepulchre, 44 he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound about with a napkin.” 1 
Bat when our Lord himself arose, no voice of power thus called 
him forth, bound hand and foot In the dark recesses of the sep- 
ulchre, through almighty power, his spirit revived, unseen and un- 
known to every mortal eye. Angels ministered unto him, and 
opened before him the door of the tomb. Here was no struggle, 
no agony, no confused haste ; but, on the contrary, 44 the linen 
cbthes lying, and the napkin that was about his head, not lying 

> John 11: 44. 
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with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself,” 1 
all testify of peace, deliberation, and composure. Who furnished 
the risen Lord with raiment? for his own garments had been 
parted, by lot, among the soldiers. Who staunched the wound 
in his side, that was probably intended to pierce his heart ? Faith 
answers these, and all such questions without difficulty : To that 
omnipotence which raised him from the dead, to the angels who 
thus attended upon him in the resurrection, it would be a light 
thing indeed to minister to these physical wants. More we can- 
not know. 


$ 2. The Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre . 

Matt. 28: 1—8. Mark 16: 1—8. Luke 24: 1—11. John 2ft 1,2. 

The first notices we have of our Lord’s resurrection, are con- 
nected with the visit of the women to the sepulchre, on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the week. According to Luke, the women 
who had stood by the cross, went home and rested during the 
sabbath (23: 56) ; and Mark adds that after the sabbath was end- 
ed, that is, after sun-se* and during the evening, they prepared, 
spices in order to go and embalm our Lord's body. They were 
either not aware of the previous embalming by Joseph and Nioo- 
demus ; or else they also wished to testify their respect and affec- 
tion to their Lord, by completing, more perfectly, what before had 
been done in haste ; John 19: 40—42. 

It is in just this portion of the history, which relates to the visit of 
the women to the tomb and the appearance of Jesus to them, that 
most of the alleged difficulties and discrepancies in this part of the 
Gospel narratives are found. We will therefore take up the chief 
of them in their order. 

1. The Time. All the Evangelists agree in saying that the wo- 
men went out very early to the sepulchre. Matthew's expression 
is : rtf intqxxHJxovan sc. i pplpo, as the day teas dawning. Mark’s 
words are : liar nymt, very early ; which indeed are less definite, 
but are appropriate to denote the same point of time ; see v. 9, 
and also rrpcoi: Ivrvjpv liar , Mark 1: 35. Luke has the more poetio 
term : oq&qov pa&iov, deep morning , L e. early dawn. John’s lan- 
guage is likewise definite : tryout, axoziaq hi ovoris, early , while it 
was yet dark . All these expressions go to fix the time at what we 
call early dawn , or early twilight ; after the break of day, but while 
the light is yet struggling with darkness. 3 

1 John 20: 6, 7. 

* So the Homeric iryox&Tttnloe t/de 11. &• 1. al. See Eustath. ad Horn. ed. 
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Thus Tar there is no difficulty ; and none would ever arise, had 
not Mark added the phrase avaxsikarzog tov which, accord- 
ing to every law of the Aortat, must be translated : the sun being 
risen; or, as the English version has it, at the rising of the sun. 
These words seem, at first, to be at direct variance both with the 
titer BQwi of Mark himself, and with the language of the other 
Evangelists. The ways in which interpreters have attempted to 
harmonize this apparent discrepancy, are chiefly the three follow- 
ing. 

( 1 ) “ The very early of Mark and the other evangelists refers to 
the time when the women set off from their home ; the sun-rising , 
to the time of their arrival at the tomb.*' So West, Benson, and 
others. This would include a longer interval of time than could 
well have been occupied in going from the city to the sepulchre, 
unless they loitered by the way ; which is not likely. Besides, the 
language of Luke and John, and most naturally that of Matthew, 
seems to refer the 44 early dawn” to the arrival of the women at 
the place. In Mark, likewise, the two phrases, Uav nqm and 
araxiikanog r . t/A. both qualify the clause sqiovzcu ini ro ftvtj- 
fteior, one just as much as the other; and it seems, therefore, 
philologically impossible to refer them to different points of time. 

(2) 44 Cod. D. s . Bezae reads here avaxillorxog. Cod. K s. Colb . 
with several cursive Mss., and also Gregory of Nyssa, insert in 
before araxeilartog. By adopting one of these readings, the seem* 
ing inconsistency is removed” So Newcome. But the whole 
weight of authority is the other way ; and no editor of the New 
Testament has ever ventured to adopt either of these readings. 
Both are regarded by Griesbach and other editors as obviously 
mere expedients to get rid of the difficulty. But they do not even 
do this. The insertion of izi is incompatible with the Aorist form 
of the verb ; while the present apaxtllovxog, so far as it marks 
only the rising of the sun above the horizon, is itself just as in- 
consistent with the preceding tiar izQm. It matters very little here, 
whether the sun was in the act of rising, or already just risen. 

(3) 44 The idea of sunrise is a relative one. The sun is already 
risen, when as yet it is not visible in the heavens ; for the mom- 

Lips. II. p. 181 : iorlor Si wg xgoxSiZ67zhog ijwt tj fyorod r* rod vvxriqov in 

Tovg, el rad rd XQvootfaig xqoxwtuv ai *zjj t]Xiaxwv dxTtvtnv ifitpa/ytnu, i. e. 
41 having still something of nocturnal dark ness, although the golden saffron from 
the sun's rays is also visible." — This meaning of ojpfyof (tadog and ir^ait is also 
elegantly illustrated by Plato, Protogor 310. A : rtjg irayelfovoifi rvxrdg ran - 
Tjyo/, in fafriog fyfyou, itqvh per ydq ioTtr^—dia ifw/uer ewg avtf&g y/v^rcu. 
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ing dawn proceeds from it” So Hengstenberg, J. D. Michaelis, 
etc. — In this bold and unillustrated form it may not be easy to see 
at once the full force of the above remark ; and yet it seems to me 
to contain the germ of the true solution. I proceed, therefore, to 
give here some illustrations, which, so far as I know, have not 
been elsewhere brought forward. 

We may premise, that since Mark himself first specifies the 
point of time by Xlap ngoat, a phrase sufficiently definite in itself 
and supported by all the other evangelists, we must conclude that 
when he adds : apatslXapxov rov ijXtov , he did not mean to con- 
tradict himself, but used this latter phrase in a broader and less 
definite sense. As the sun is the source of light and of the 
day, and as his earliest rays produce the contrast between dark- 
ness and light, between night and dawn, so the term sunrising 
might easily come in popular language, by a metonymy of cause 
for effect, to be put for all that earlier interval, when his rays, 
still struggling with darkness, do nevertheless usher in the day. 

Accordingly we find such a popular usage prevailing among the 
Hebrews ; and several instances of it occur in the Old Testament. 
Thus in Judg. 9, 33 the message of Zebul to Abimelech, after di- 
recting him to lie in wait with his people in the field during the 
night, goes on as follows : “ and it shall be, in the morning, as 
soon as the sun is up ( Heb. srssrn n'nta), thou shalt rise early and 
set upon the city Sept xui ioxai r ongut dpa r<p arattiXcu row 
fjXiop x. r. X. Here we have the veiy same use of the Aorist, and 
the same juxta-position of ngmi and apa zq> dpaxe/Xsu top ijXior, 
and yet we cannot for a moment sup|>ose that Abimelech with 
his ambuscade was to wait until the sun actually appeared above 
the horizon, before he made his onset So the Psalmist ( 104: 22), 
speaking of the young lions that by night roar after their prey, 
goes on to say : “The sun arise th, they gather themselves toge- 
ther, and lay them down in their dens Sept dreretker 6 tjhoe 
x. r. X. still in the Aorist But wild animals do not wait for the 
actual appearance of the sun ere they shrink away to their lairs ; 
the break of day, the dawning light is the signal for their retreat. 
See also Sept. 2 K. 3: 22. 2 Sam. 23: 4. In all these passages 
the language is entirely parallel to that of Mark ; and they serve 
fully to illustrate the principle, that the rising of the sun is here 
used in a popular sense as equivalent to the rising of the day or 
early dawn. 1 

1 This use of the Aonst in the Sept, shows also that in Mark 16: 2 the cor- 
rect reading is avartilmros, not avoir Mottos. 
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IL The Number of the Women. Matthew mentions Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary; v. 1. Mark enumerates Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome ; v. 1. Luke has 
Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and others 
with them ; v. 10. John speaks of Mary Magdalene alone, and 
says nothing of any other. The first three Evangelists accord 
then in respect to the two Marys, but no further; while John 
differs from them all. Is there here a real discrepancy ? 

We may at once answer, No ; because according to the sound 
canon of Le Clerc : l “ Qui plura narral , pauciora complectitur ; qui 
pandora memorat , plura non negat” Because John, in narrating 
circumstances with which he was personally connected, sees fit to 
mention only Mary Magdalene, it does not at all follow that oth- 
ers were not present Because Matthew, perhaps for like rea- 
sons, speaks only of the two Marys, he by no means excludes the 
presence of others. Indeed, the very words which John puts in- 
to the mouth of Mary Magdalene (ovx ofoafier v. 2), presuppose 
the fact, that others had gone with her to the sepulchre. That 
there was something in respect to Mary Magdalene, which gave 
her a peculiar prominence in these transactions, may be inferred 
from the fact, that not only John mentions her alone, but likewise 
all the other Evangelists name her first, as if holding the most 
conspicuous place. 

The instance here under consideration is parallel to that of the 
demoniacs of Gadara, and the blind men at Jericho ; where, in 
both cases, Matthew speaks of two persons, while Mark and 
Luke mention only one. 3 Something peculiar in the station or 
character of one of the persons, rendered him in each case more 
prominent, and led the two latter Evangelists to speak of him 
particularly. But there, as here, their language is not exclusive ; 
nor is there in it anything that contradicts the statements of Mat- 
thew. 

A familiar illustration will place this matter in a clear light In 
the year 1824, Lafayette, the early friend of Washington, revisit- 
ed the United States. He was everywhere received with joy- 
ous welcome ; and his progress through the country resembled a 
public triumph. Cities and States and the Congress of the na- 
tion vied with each other in the honors and pageants showered upon 
the nation’s guest Historians will record these events as a noble 

1 Harm. p. 525. Can. XII. fin. 

• Matt. 8: 28. Mark 5: 2. Luke 8: 27. — Matt. 20: 30. Mark 10: 46. Luke 
18: 35. 

You II No. 5. 15 
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incident in the life of a public man. But should other writers, en- 
tering more fully into detail, narrate this visit as made not by La- 
fayette alone, but by Lafayette and his son ; and that both shared 
in the honors and hospitalities so lavishly proffered ; would there 
be here any contradiction between the statements of the two 
classes of writers ? Or should still another class relate the same 
general facts as having occurred in respect to three persons, La- 
fayette, his son, and his secretary : would there even then arise 
any contradiction? Most assuredly no one would ever think of 
bringing such a charge. So true it is : “ Qui plura narrat, paucio- 
ra complectitur ; qui pauciora memorat, plura non negat.” 

III The arrival at the Sepulchre. According to Mark, Luke, 
and John, the women on reaching the sepulchre find the great 
stone, with which it had been closed, already rolled away. Mat- 
thew, on the other hand, after narrating that the women went 
out to see the sepulchre, proceeds to mention the earthquake, the 
descent of the angel, his rolling away the stone and sitting upon 
it, and the terror of the watch, as if all these things took place 
in the presence of the women. Such at least is the usual force 
of fdov. The angel too (in v. 5) addresses the women, as if still 
sitting upon the stone he had roiled away. 

The apparent discrepancy, if any, here arises simply from Mat- 
thew’s brevity in omitting to state in full what his own narrative 
presupposes. According to v. 6, Christ was already risen ; and 
therefore the earthquake and its accompaniments must have ta- 
ken place at an earlier point of time, to which the sacred writer 
returns back in his narration. And although Matthew does not 
represent the women as entering the sepulchre, yet in v. 8, he 
speaks of them as going out of it, i&l&waai ; so that of course their 
interview with the angel look place, not outside of the sepulchre, 
but in it, as narrated by the other evangelists. When therefore 
the angel says to them in v. 6, “ Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay,” this is not said without the tomb to induce them to 
enter, as Strauss avers ; but within the sepulchre, just as in 
Mark v. 6. 

IV. The Vision of Angels in the Sepulchre. Of this John says 
nothing. Matthew and Mark speak of one angel ; Luke of two. 
Mark says he was sitting ; Luke speaks of them as standing 
(ineonjoar). This difference in respect to numbers is parallel to 
the case of the women, which we have just considered ; and re- 
quires therefore no further illustration. The other alleged difficul- 
ty as to the position of the angels, also vanishes, when we take 
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the iniciipav of Luke in its appropriate and acknowledged usage : 
they suddenly appeared, were suddenly present , without reference 
to its etymology. So well established is this usage, that Passow 
gives as one definition of ifpiotyfju, kervorkommen , herbeykommen , 
plotzUch trscheinen , L e. to come forth , to come near , to appear sud- 
denly j 

There is likewise some diversity in the language addressed to 
the women by the angels. In Matthew and Maik, the prominent 
object is the charge to the disciples to depart into Galilee. In 
Luke this is not referred to ; but the women are reminded of our 
Lord’s own previous declaration, that he would rise again on the 
third day. Neither of the evangelists here professes to report all 
that was said by the angels ; and of course there is no room for 
contradiction. 


4 3. The return of the Women to the city, and the first appearance 

of our Lord 

Matt. 96: 7—10. Mark 16: 8. Luke 94: 9—11. John 90: 1, % 

John, speaking of Mary Magdalene alone, says that having 
seen that the stone was taken away from the sepulchre, she went 
in haste (ran) to tell Peter and John. He says nothing of her 
having seen the angels, nor of her having entered the sepulchre 
at all. The other Evangelists, speaking of the women generally, 
relate that they entered the tomb, saw the angels, and then re- 
turned into the city. On their way Jesus meets them. They 
recognize him ; fall at and embrace his feet ; and receive his 
charge to the disciples. — Was Mary Magdalene now with the 
other women ? Or did she enter the city by another way ? Or 
had she left the sepulchre before the rest ? 

It is evident that Mary Magdalene was not with the other wo- 
men when Jesus thus met them. Her language to Peter and 
John forbids the supposition, that she had already seen the Lord : 
14 They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him.” She therefore must have 
entered the city by another path and gate ; or else have left the 
sepulchre before the rest ; or possibly both these positions may 
be true. She bore her tidings expressly to Peter and John, who 
would seem to have lodged by themselves in a different quar- 

1 See abo Reiske Indie. Ojip. Demosth. art. ifftardrat. Sturz Lex. Xenopii. 
ib. 
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ter of the city while the other women went apparently to the rest 
of the disciples. But this supposition of a different route is essen- 
tial, only in connection with the view, that she left the tomb with 
the other women. That, however, she actually departed from the 
sepulchre before her companions, would seem most probable ; in- 
asmuch as she speaks to Peter and John only of the absence of 
the Lord’s body ; says nothing in this connection of a vision of an- 
gels ; and when, after returning again to the tomb stle sees the 
angels, it is evidently for the first time ; and she repeats to them 
as the cause of her grief her complaint as to the disappearance 
of the body ; John 20: 12, 13. She may have turned back from 
the tomb without entering it at all, so soon as she saw that it was 
open ; inferring from the removal of the stone, that the sepulchre 
had been rifled. Or, she may first have entered with the rest, 
when, according to Luke,“ they found not the body of the Lord 
Jesus,” and “ were much perplexed thereabout,” before the an- 
gels became visible to them. The latter supposition seems best 
to meet the exigencies of the case. 

As the other women went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus 
met them, saying, All hail. And they came, and held him by 
the feet, and worshipped him. Then Jesus said unto them, Be 
not afraid ; go, tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.” The women had left the sepulchre 
“ with fear and great joy ” after the declaration of the angels that 
Christ was risen ; or, as Mark has it, “ they trembled and were 
amazed.” Jesus meets them with words of gentleness to quiet 
their terrors : “ Be not afraid.” He permits them to approach, and 
embrace his feet, and testify their joy and homage. He reite- 
rates to them the message of the angels to his “ brethren,” the 
eleven disciples ; see v. 16. 

This appearance and interview is narrated only by Matthew ; 
none of the other evangelists give any hint of it. Matthew here 
stops short. Mark simply relates that the women fled from the 
tomb ; “ neither said they anything to any one, for they were 
afraid.” This of course can only mean, that they spoke of what 
they had thus seen to no one while on their way to the city ; for 
the very charge of the angels, which they went to fulfil, was, that 

1 “ Nequc apostoli summo mane ejus die quo Ohristus e 6epulcro virus pro- 
diit, unoeodemqne loco congregati, sed perd'usitaj urbis Hierosolymac regioneg 
disperdi ct in plurium amicorum hospitia diviai erant. Hinc Maria Magdale- 
na solid Joanni atqae Petro narrabat, quae apud sepulcrum ipsa obeervaver&t, 
etc.” Grieabacb de Font ib us etc. Opujcc. Academ. 2. p. 243 sq. 
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they should “ go their way and tell his disciples v. 7. Luke 
narrates more fully, that “ they returned from the sepulchre, and 
told all these things (tocvra nano.) unto the eleven, and to all 
the rest — And their words seemed to them as idle tale3, and 
they believed them not” We may perhaps see in this language 
one reason why the other evangelists have omitted to mention 
this appearance of our Lord. The disciples disbelieved the report 
of the women, that they had seen Jesus. In like manner they 
afterwards disbelieved the report of Mary Magdalene to the same 
effect; Mark 16: 11. They were ready, it would seem, to ad- 
mit the testimony of the women to the absence of the body, and 
to the vision of angels ; but not to the resurrection of Jesus and 
his appearance to them; Luke 24: 21 — 24. And afterwards, 
when the eleven had become convinced by the testimony of 
their own senses, those first two appearances to the women be- 
came of less importance and were less regarded. Hence the 
silence of three evangelists as to the one ; of two as to the other; 
and of Paul as to both ; 1 Cor. 15: 6, 5. 


1 4 . Peter and John visit the Sepulchre. Jesus appears to Mary / 

Magdalene . 

John 90: 3—18. Luke 94: 12. Mark 16: 0-11. 

The full account of these two events is given solely by John. 
Matthew has not a word of either ; Luke merely mentions, in 
general, that Peter, on the report of the women, went to the sep- 
ulchre ; while Mark speaks only of our Lord’s appearance to Ma- 
ry Magdalene, which he seems to represent as his first appear- 
ance. 

According to John’s account, Peter and the beloved disciple, 
excited by the tidings of Mary Magdalene that the Lord’s body 
had been taken away, hasten to the sepulchre. They run ; John 
outruns Peter, comes first to the tomb, and stooping down, sees 
the grave-clothes lying , but he does not enter. The other women 
are no longer at the tomb ; nor have the disciples met them on the 
way. Peter now comes up ; he enters the tomb, and sees the 
grave-clothes lying, and the napkin that was about his head not 
lying with the rest, but wrapped together in a place by itself. 

John too now enters the sepulchre ; “ and he saw, and believed.” 

What was it that John thus believed ? The mere report of 
Mary Magdalene, that the body had been removed ? So much he 
must have believed when he stooped down and looked into the 

15* 
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sepulchre. For this, there was no need that he should enter the 
tomb. His belief must have been of something more and greater. 
The grave-clothes lying orderly in their place, and the napkin 
folded together by itself, made it evident that the sepulchre had 
not been rifled nor the body stolen by violent hands ; for these 
garments and spices would have been of more value to thieves, 
than merely a naked corpse ; at least, they would not have taken 
the trouble thus to fold them together. The same circumstances 
showed also that the body had not been removed by friends ; for 
they would not thus have left the grave-clothes behind. All these 
considerations produce in the mind of John the germ of a belief 
that Jesus was risen from the dead. He believed (inktevoe) be - 
cause he saw; “ for (yap) as yet they knew not the Scripture” 
(v. 9). He now began more fully to recall and understand our 
Lord’s repeated declaration, that he was to rise again on the third 
day ; l a declaration on which the Jews had already acted in set- 
ting a watch. 9 In this way, the difficulty which is sometimes 
urged of an apparent want of connection between verses 8 and 9, 
disappears ; and the word iniotevoe is left in the signification of 
a religious belief, usual to it in John’s Gospel 8 In this chapter 
it refers more particularly to a belief in our Lord’s resurrection ; 
as here in v. 8, and also vs. 25, 27, 29. To understand it in v. 8 
simply of a belief in the tidings of Mary Magdalene, without 
some definite adjunct to show that it is to be thus limited, would 
be a departure from the customary usage of the word by John. 4 

The two disciples went their way, “ wondering in themselves at 
what was come to pass.” Mary Magdalene who had followed 
them back to the sepulchre, remained before it weeping. While 
she thus wept, she too, like John, stooped down and looked in, 
“ and seeth two angels, in white, sitting, the one at the head and 
the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” To their 
inquiry why she wept, her reply was the same report which she 
had before borne to the two disciples : “ Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him,” v. 13. 
Of the angels we leam nothing further. The whole character of 
this representation seems to show clearly, that Mary had not be- 
fore seen the angels ; and also that she had not before been told, 
that Jesus was risen. We must otherwise regard her as having 

1 Matt. 16: 21. 17: 23. Luke 9: 22. 24: 6, 7 al. * Matt. 28: 63 «sq. 

* See John 3: 15, 16 aq. 10: 26. 19: 35 al. sacpe. 

4 The same view ia adopted by Ldcke, in the second edition of his Com- 
mentary on John, H. p. 671 aq. 
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been in a most unaccountably obtuse and unbelieving frame of 
mind ; the very contrary of which seems to have been the fact 
If also she had before informed the two disciples of a vision of 
angels and of Christ's resurrection ; it is difficult to see, why John 
should omit to mention this circumstance, so important and so 
personal to himself 1 

After replying to the angels, Mary turns herself about, and sees 
a person standing near, whom, from his being present there, she 
takes to be the keeper of the garden. He too inquires, why she 
weeps. Her reply is the same as before ; except that she, not un- 
naturally, supposes him to have been engaged in removing the 
body, which she desires to recover. He simply utters in reply, in 
well known tones, the name, Mary ! and the whole truth flashes 
upon her soul ; doubt is dispelled, and faith triumphs. She ex- 
claims : “ Rabboni !” as much as to say, “ My dearest Master !” 
and apparently, like the other women, 9 falls at his feet in order to 
embrace and worship him. This Jesus forbids her to do, in these 
remarkable words : “ Touch me not (py (ao v antov) ; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father. But go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my 
God and your God v. 17. 

It is difficult, at first view, to see why our Lord should here forbid 
Mary Magdalene to touch him, when he had just before permitted 
the other women to hold him by the feet ; and when also, the 
same evening, he tells his disciples to “ handle and see" for them- 
selves, at the same time showing them his hands and his feet. 
Interpreters have attempted to solve the difficulty in various ways ; 
the chief of which are the four following. 

1. Chrysostom and Augustine here take antov figuratively, like 
Lat mente cotUrectare , and thus obtain the sense : “ Regard not 
this my earthly manifestation, for I am yet to be glorified in 
heaven." This is not, in itself, inappropriate ; and is followed by 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, and others. But this tropical use of dntea&ai 
is exceedingly harsh and without example in Greek ; nor is the 
subsequent ovnca drafit'fyxa compatible with such an explanation. 

2. Others suppose Mary to be uncertain, whether what she sees 
is a real body or a mere phantasm ; and she wishes to touch Jesus 
in order to decide this point This Jesus forbids, asserting that 

1 How dtficult such a supp >siti m is, and how artificial the arguments to sus- 
tain it, may be seen in Hengstenberg's attempt; Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1841, 
Wo. 63. 

• Matt. 2& 9. 
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he is yet in his earthly body, which will be changed, at his ascen- 
sion, into a glorified body. So PfafF, and J. D. Michaelis, before 
A. D. 1782. 1 But this hypothesis does not touch the difficulty 
above stated ; for, on this supposition, we cannot see why our Lord 
should not have given the same prohibition in the case of the other 
women and the disciples. Besides, such an unwillingness to be 
touched, could only have increased, in Mary's mind, the suspicion, 
that what she saw was a mere phantasm. 

3. A common view is, that our Lord intended to prevent Mary 
from delaying and wasting the time in embracing him ; he wished 
her to hasten to the disciples and make known the joyful tidings * 
q. d. “ Delay not now ; for 1 am not yet ascended ; but go to my 
brethren," etc. So Peter Martyr, Mosheim, Doddridge, Tittmann, 
and others. Bat it is not easy to see, why such very great haste 
was necessary in the case of Mary Magdalene, more than in that 
of the other women who were charged with a similar message to 
the disciples. If this, too, were the meaning, we should rather 
expect the present : ovnco yaq draft aivat, for I do not yet ascend , etc. 
Further, the signification here assigned to dfrreo&ai, viz. to ding to, 
to delay , cannot be supported by proof. 

4. There remains another explanation, which depends upon the 
peculiar character of Mary Magdalene. She had been distin- 
guished for her devotedness to our Lord and to his teaching dur- 
ing his ministry ; she had stood by his cross along with his mo- 
ther and the beloved disciple, 9 from whose lips she had doubtless 
heard a report of those last discourses, so full of tenderness and 
pathos, which Jesus held with the twelve the same night in which 
he was betrayed; she was now among the first to visit his sepulchre, 
and was weeping bitterly because his body was no longer to be 
found When, therefore, Jesus thus speaks to her, and she recog- 
nizes him as her Lord and Master, now risen from the dead, in 
joyful surprize and triumphant faith she recurs to those promises 
of return contained in his last discourse, 3 and beholds in him the 
ascended Saviour, the already glorified Redeemer, who thus re- 
turns from heaven to fulfil his promise made to his disciples. 
This impression Jesus directly counteracts: “Touch me not,” 
embrace me not under such misapprehension ; “ for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father." In the spirit of his same last discourse, 
he speaks of the disciples as his brethren, and calls God his Fa- 

1 Begrabniu — und Auferstehungsgescb. p. 172. * John 19: 25 — 27. 

9 John 14: 18, 28, 29. 16: 16, 19, 20,22,28. 
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ther and their Father.* This interpretation, which 1 hold to be 
the correct one, is also followed in general by Kypke, Herder, 
J. D. MichaeLis, Kuinol, Tholuck, Neander, 3 and others.— It is in- 
deed objected, that in order to give to chzrtG&cu this sense of em- 
bracing, it ought to be followed by the words yov&tmv (tov, or *ro- 
dm* pot/. But this seems rather hypercritical. Our Lord does 
not tell Mary not to embrace his knees, or his feet ; but as he per- 
ceives her purpose to do this, he forbids her to touch him at all. 
The above view brings out a sense so appropriate, and is com- 
paratively so unobjectionable, that there remains no occasion for 
any conjectural change of the text, — a dangerous expedient to 
which Liicke has had recourse in his second edition. 

There remains to be considered the circumstance, that Mark, 
in v. 9, seems to represent this appearance of Jesus at the sepul- 
chre to Mary Magdalene, as his first appearance : “ Now, being 
risen early the first of the week, he appeared first (nqm tor) to 
Mary Magdalene.” In attempting to harmonize this with Mat- 
thew’s account of our Lord's appearance to the other women on 
their return from the sepulchre, three methods have been adopted. 

1. In order to make out, that the appearance to Mary Magda- 
lene was actually the first, it has been assumed, that the other 
women, after returning into the city to deliver the message of the 
angels to the disciples, went out again a second time to the sep- 
ulchre, when Peter and John and Mary Magdalene had already 
departed from it; and that they were now on their second return 
to the city when Jesus met them. So Le Clerc, Benson, Dod- 
dridge, Lardner, Newcome, and many others. The objection to 
this view is its complexity, in a matter where the language of 
Matthew is so very direct and explicit: “And they departed 
quickly from the sepulchre, and did run to bring his disciples word ; 
[and as they went to tell his disciples,] and lo ! Jesus met them.” 
There seems here no possibility of avoiding the inference, that the 
interview took place on their way to the city, after they first left 
the sepulchre ; even if the words in brackets be omitted, as is the 
case in some manuscripts. 

2. Grie8bach, with the like intent, supposes that the women, af- 
ter leaving the sepulchre to return to the disciples, had a long dis- 
tance to go in order to find some of them ; inasmuch as they had 
all been scattered on the death of their Lord, and were lodging in 
different parts of the city or perhaps in Bethany. 3 In this way he 

1 John 15: 12—16. 9 Lebcn Jesu, 3te AuBg. p. 715. 

* De Fontibus , etc., Opusc. Acad. 11. p. 251. 
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finds time for Jesas to appear first to Mary Magdalene, and after- 
wards to meet the rest while yet on their way to some of the 
more distant disciples. — This solution is still more artificial and 
less probable than the preceding; and has been followed, I be- 
lieve, by no other interpreter. 

3. It is said that the appearance to Mary Magdalene, and that 
to the other women, are in fact one and the same ; that what 
John and Mark relate of Mary Magdalene in particular, Matthew, 
in his brief and general way, attributes to all the women. 1 80 
Luke, it may be said, apparently narrates (v. 12) that Peter ran to 
the sepulchre in consequence of the report of all the women ; 
while John says that Peter and himself went thither in conse- 
quence of the tidings brought by Mary Magdalene alone. — To this 
view there would perhaps be less objection, were the circumstances 
in the two cases similar. But they are not ; and arc indeed so 
diverse, as to render it quite evident that they belong to different 
occasions. In the one case our Lord appears to the women as 
they are returning to the city : he permits them to embrace his 
feet ; and sends a message to the disciples to go into Galilee. In 
the other, he appears to Mary Magdalene alone at the sepulchre ; 
forbids her to touch him ; and his message to the disciples is, that 
he is to ascend to his Father and their Father. 

4. More to the purpose is the view which regards nQuror in 
Mark v. 9, as put not absolutely, but relatively. 8 That is to say, 
Mark narrates three and only three appearances of our Lord ; of 
these three that to Mary Magdalene takes place first , ftQaiiov, and 
that to the assembled disciples the same evening occurs last (vote- 
qov) v. 14. Now in any series or succession of events where ttQfS- 
ror and vgtsqov are employed, whatever may be the number of in- 
tervening terms, ttqwzov marks the first of the series, and vgzeqop 
the last of the same series, and no other. So here in Mark, vote- 
aor is put with the third appearance narrated ; but had four been 
mentioned, vozeQov could not have stood with the third, but must 
have been used with the fourth or last ; and so in every case. 3 
Hence as vgzsqov is here put relatively, and therefore does not 
exclude the subsequent appearances of our Lord to Thomas and 
in Galilee ; so too oqcozop stands relatively, and does not exclude 
the previous appearance to the other women. A similar example 
occurs in 1 Cor. 15: 5 — 8, where Paul enumerates those to whom 

1 De Wette, Handb. zu Matt. p. 271 . Olsbnusen, Comm. 11. p. 537. 3te Ausg. 

* Heagstenberg, Evang. Kirchenz. 1841, No. 64. 

3 See lor this use of vorepoy, Matt. 21: 37. 22: 27. 26: 60. 
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the Lord showed himself after his resurrection, viz. to Peter, to 
the twelve, to five hundred brethren, to James, to all the apostles, 
and last of all (locator navtm) to Paul also. Now had Paul 
written here, as with strict propriety he might have done, “ he 
was seen first of Cephas” cSqp fry n q w t o v Kycpp, assuredly no 
one would ever have understood him as intending to assert that 
the appearance to Peter was the first absolutely ; that is, as im- 
plying that Jesus was seen of Peter before he appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and the other women. In like manner when John 
declares (21: 14) that Jesus showed himself to his disciples by 
the lake of Galilee for the third time after he was risen from the 
dead ; this is said relatively to the two previous appearances 
to the assembled apostles ; and does by no means exclude the 
four still earlier appearances, viz. to Peter, to the two at Emma- 
us, to Mary Magdalene, and to the other women, — one of which 
John himself relates in fulL 

In this way the whole difficulty in the case before us disap- 
pears ; and the complex and cumbrous machinery of earlier com- 
mentators becomes superfluous. 

After her interview with Jesus, Mary Magdalene returns to the 
city, and tells the disciples that she had seen the Lord and that 
he had spoken these things unto her. According to Mark (vs. 
10, 11), the disciples were “ mourning and weeping;” and when 
they heard that Jesus was alive and had been seen of her, they 
believed not 1 

i 

♦ 5. Jesus appears to two disciples on the way to Emmons. Also 

to Peter. 

Luke 24: 13— 35. Mark 1G: 12, 13. 1 Cor. 15: 5. 

This appearance on the way to Emmaus is related in full only 
by Luke. Mark merely notes the fact ; while the other two 
Evangelists and Paul (1 Cor. 15: 5) make no mention of it 

On the afternoon of the same day on which our Lord arose, two 
of his disciples, one of them named Cleopas, 3 were on their 
way .on foot to a village called Emmaus, sixty stadia or seven 

1 See the remarks above, p. 172, 173. 

* Luke 24: 18. The name Khonat is probably contracted for gfooTtaTqos, like 
'Amina* for ' Amin arpo<i. This is therefore a different person from Cl upas, 
Xkrnn a?, John 19: 25, elsewhere called JUpheus, 'Ahfatos^ Mark 3: 18 coll. 15: 
40 ; these two names being only different modes of pronouncing the Heb. 

'xSn- 
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and a half Roman miles distant from Jerusalem, — a walk of some 
two or two and a half hours. They had heard and credited the 
tidings brought by the women, and also by Peter and John, that 
the sepulchre was open and empty ; and that the women had al- 
so seen a vision of angels, who said that Jesus was alive. They 
had most probably likewise heard the reports of Mary Magdalene 
and the other women, that Jesus himself had appeared to them ; 
but these they did not regard and do not mention them (v. 24) ; 
because they, like the other disciples, had looked upon them “as 
idle tales, and they believed them not;” V. 11. As they went, 
they were sad, and talked together of all these things which had 
happened. After some time, Jesus himself drew near and went 
with them. But they knew him not. Mark says he was in an- 
other form (pV enQa poQCpij) ; Luke affirms that “ their eyes were 
holden, that they should not know him;” v. 16. Was there in 
this anything miraculous? The “another form” of Mark, Dod- 
dridge explains by “ a different habit from what he ordinarily 
wore.” His garments, of course, were not his former ones; and 
this was probably one reason why Mary Magdalene had before 
taken him for the keeper of th4 garden. 1 It may be, too, that 
these two disciples had not been intimately acquainted with the 
Lord. He had arrived at Jerusalem only six days before his cru- 
cifixion ; and these might possibly have been recent converts, 
who had not before seen him. To such, the changes of gar- 
ments and the unexpectedness of the meeting would render a re- 
cognition more difficult ; nor could it be regarded as surprising, 
that under such circumstances they should not know him. Still, 
all this is hypothesis ; and the averment of Luke, that “ their 
eyes were holden,” and the manner of our Lord’s parting from 
them afterwards, seem more naturally to imply that the idea of 
a supernatural agency, affecting not Jesus himself, but the eyes 
or minds of the two disciples, was in the mind of the sacred 
writer. 

Jesus inquires the cause of their sadness ; chides them for their 
slowness of heart to believe what the prophets had spoken ; and 
then proceeds to expound unto them i4 in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself” They feel the power of his words ; 
and their hearts bum within them. By this time they drew nigh 
to the village whither they went ; it was toward evening and the 
day was far spent Their journey was ended ; and Jesus was 
about to depart from them. In accordance with oriental hospi- 

» See also John 21: 4. 
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tahty they constrained him to remain with them. He consents ; 
and as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and blessed, and 
brake, and gave unto them. At this time, and in connection with 
this act, their eyes were opened ; they knew him ; and he van- 
ished away from them (acpavroe tyfoeio an av idif). Here too the 
question is raised, whether the language necessarily implies any- 
thing miraculous ? Our English translators have rendered this 
passage in the margin, “ he ceased to be seen of them and 
have referred to Luke 4: 30 and John 8: 59, as illustrating this 
idea. They might also have referred to Acts 8: 39. Still, the 
language is doubtless such as the sacred writers would most nat» 
urally have employed in order directly to express the idea of su- 
pernatural agency. 1 

Full of wonder and joy, the two disciples set off the same hour 
and return to Jerusalem. 9 They find the eleven and other disci- 
ples assembled ; and as they enter, they are met with the joyful 
exclamation : “ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared un- 
to Simon; 1 ’ v. 34. They then rehearse what had happened to 
themselves ; but, according to Mark, the rest believed them not. 
As in the case of the women, so here, there would seem to have 
been something in the position or character of these two disciples, 
which led the others to give less credit to their testimony, than 
to that of Peter, one of the leading apostles. 

This appearance to Peter is mentioned by no other Evangelist; 
and we know nothing of the particular time, nor of the attending 
circumstances. It would seem to have taken place either not 
long before, or else shortly after, that to the two disciples. It had 
not happened when they left Jerusalem for Emraaus ; or at least 
they had not heard of it It had occurred when they returned ; 
and that long enough before to have been fully reported to all the 
disciples and believed by them. It may perhaps have happened 
about the time when the two disciples set off, or shortly after- 
wards. 


1 8o atpttvtie tytvovro, of angels, 2 Macc. 3: 34. 

1 This circumstance has some bearing upon the question as to the situation 
of Emma ns. However plausible may be the conjecture that the original read- 
ing in Luke 94: 13 may have been exardv ifijfsovra, one hundred and sixty sta- 
duij whidh would nearly coincide with the position of the city Emmaus or Ni- 
copolis ; and although Cod. K, Pf, do actually so read a pr. rnanu ; yet the dis- 
tance of six hours is too great for the two disciples to hare returned the same 
evening in season for the events recorded. We must therefore abide by the 
usual reading ; supported, as it is, by Jot. B. J. VII. 6. 6. See Bibl. Res. m 
Pal. III. p. 66. 

Vol. IL No. 5. 16 
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Paul in enumerating those by whom the Lord was seen after 
his resurrection (1 Cor. 15: 5), mentions Peter first; passing over 
the appearances to the women, and also that to the two disciples ; 
probably because they did not belong among the apostles. 


♦ 6. Jesus appears to die Apostles in the absence of Thomas; and 
afterwards when Thomas is present 

Mark 16: 14—18. Luke 94: 36-48. John 10: 19-98. 1 Tor. 15c 5. 

The narrative of our Lord's first appearance to the apostles is 
most fully given by Luke ; John adds a few circumstances ; and 
Mark as well as Luke, has preserved the first charge thus pri- 
vately given to the apostles, to preach the Gospel in all the world, 
— a charge afterwards repeated in a more public and solemn man- 
ner on the mountain in Galilee. When Paul says the Lord ap- 
peared to the twelve , he obviously employs this number as being 
the usual designation of the apostles ; and very probably includes 
both the occasions narrated in this section. Mark and Luke 
speak in like manner of the eleven; and yet we know from John, 
that Thomas was not at first among them ; so that of course only 
ten were actually present 

According to Mark, the disciples were at their evening meal ; 
which implies a not very late hour. John says the doors were 
shut (xex?.euj percw), for fear of the Jews. While the two who 
had returned from Emmaus were still recounting what had hap- 
pened unto them, Jesus himself " came and stood (qX&s xat ionj) 
in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you ?" 
The question here again is raised, whether this entrance of our 
Lord was miraculous ? That it might have been so) there is no 
reason to doubt He who in the days of his flesh walked upon 
the waters, and before whose angel the iron gate of the prison 
opened of its own accord so that Peter might pass out ; l he who 
was himself just risen from the dead; might well in some mirac- 
ulous way present himself to his followers in spite of bolts and 
bars. But does the language here necessarily imply a miracle ? 
The doors indeed were shut ; but the word used does not of itself 
signify that they were bolted or fastened. The object i\o doubt 
was, to prevent access to spies from the Jews ; or also to guard 
themselves from the danger of being arrested ; and both these 
objects might perhaps have been as effectually accomplished by 

1 Acts 12: 10. 
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a watch at or before the door. Nor do the words used of our 
Lord strictly indicate anything miraculous. We do not find here 
a form of iyiaitnit, the word commonly employed to express the 
sudden appeamnce of angels ;* but, “ he came and stood (tfX&a 
x«i fary) in the midst of them implying per se nothing more 
than the ordinary mode of approach. There is in fact nothing in 
the whole account to suggest a miracle, except the remark of 
John respecting the doors ; and as this circumstance is not men- 
tioned either by Mark or Luke, it may be doubtful, whether we 
are necessarily compelled by the language to regard the mode of 
our Lord's entrance as miraculous. 

The disciples had disbelieved the reports of most of those who 
said they had seen the Lord ; and now they could hardly believe 
their own eyeB. They were terrified and affrighted; and sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit The Lord reassures them ; 
shows them his hands and his feet in order to convince them that 
it is he himself ; and while they yet believed not for joy, he call- 
ed for food and did eat before them. He upbraided them with 
their unbelief in respect to his resurrection. Then too he open- 
ed their minds, that they might understand the Scriptures ; show- 
ing them that Christ was thus to suffer and to rise from the dead 
the third day. He goes on to speak of them as appointed to 
preach the gospel, not to Jews alone but to all the world; and 
as a symbol of this great commission, and of the power which 
•they should shortly receive from on high, “he breathed on them 
and said. Receive ye the Holy Ghost” There was in this em- 
blem a recognition and reiteration of the gracious promise before 
made ; 2 which was to be abundantly fulfilled on the day of Pen- 
tecost 

At this interview Thomas was not present On his return the 
other disciples relate to him the circumstances. But Thomas 
now disbelieved the others ; as they before had disbelieved the 
women. His reply was, “ except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe.” Our Lord 
had compassion upon his peryerseness. Eight days afterwards, 
when the disciples were again assembled and Thomas with them, 
our Lord came as before, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you ! He permits to Thomas the test he had demanded? 
and charges him to be not faithless, but believing. Thomas, con- 
vinced and abashed, exclaims in the fulness of faith and joy, My 

1 8ee above, pp. 170, 171. * John 14, 26. 16, 7 sq. 
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Lord and my God ! recognizing and acknowledging thereby the 
divine nature thus manifested in the flesh. The reply of our 
Lord to Thomas is strikingly impressive and condemnatory of his 
want of faith : “ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be* 
✓ lieved !” He and the other disciples, who were to be the heralds 
of the Lord’s resurrection to the world as the foundation of the 
hope of the Gospel, refused to believe except upon the evidence 
of their own senses ; while all who after them have borne the 
Christian name, have believed this great fact of the Gospel sole- 
ly upon their testimony. God has overruled their unbelief for 
good, in making it a powerful argument for the truth of their tes- 
timony in behalf of this great fact, which they themselves were 
so slow to believe. Blessed, indeed, are they who have received 
their testimony. 

f 7. Our Lords Appearance in GaKlee. . 

John 31: 1—34. Matt. SB: 16-33. 1 Cor. 15: 6. 

It appears from the narrative of Matthew, that while the dis- 
ciples were yet in Jerusalem, our Lord had appointed a time, 
when he would meet them in Galilee, upon a certain mountain .* 
They therefore left Jerusalem after the passover, probably soon 
after the interview at which Thomas was present ; and returned 
to Galilee, their home. While waiting for the appointed time, 
they engaged in their usual occupation of fishermen. On a cer- 
tain day, as John relates, towards evening, seven of them being 
together, including Peter, Thomas, and the sons of Zebedee, they 
pat out upon the lake with their nets in a fishing-boat ; but dur- 
ing the whole night they caught nothing. At early dawn Jesus 
stood upon the shore, from which they were not far off, and di- 
rected them to cast the net upon the right side of the boat 
44 They cast therefore, and now they were not able* to draw it for 
the multitude of the fishes/’ Recognizing in this miracle their 
risen Lord, they pressed around him. Peter with his character- 
istic ardour, threw himself into the water in order to reach him 
the sooner. At their Lord’s command they prepared a meal from 
the fish they had thus taken. “ Jesus then oometh and taketh 
bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise.” This was his third ap- 
pearance to the eleven ; or rather to a large number of them to- 
gether. It was on this occasion, and after their meal, that our 
” _ " 1 See Matt. 26: 32. 
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Lord pul to Peter the touching and thrice repeated question, 

“ Lo vest 'thon me ?” 

At length the set time arrived ; and the eleven disciples went 
away into the mountain 44 where Jesus had appointed them.’* It , 
would seem most probable, that this time and place had been ap- 
pointed of oar Lord for a solemn and more public interview, not 
only with the eleven, whom he had already met, but with all his 
disciples in Galilee; and that therefore it was on this same oc- 
casion, when, according to Paul, 44 he was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once.” 1 That the interview was not confined to 
the eleven alone, would seem evident from the fact that 44 some 
doubted for this could hardly be supposed true of any of the 
eleven, after what had already happened to them in Jerusalem 
and Galilee, and after having been appointed to meet their risen 
Lord at this very time and place. The appearance of the five 
hundred most at any rate be referred to Galilee ; for even after 
our Lord’s ascension, the number of the names in Jerusalem were 
together only about an hundred and twenty. 9 I do not hesitate* 
therefore, to hold with Flatt, Otshausen, Hengstenberg and others, 
that the appearances thus described by Matthew and Paul, were 
identical. It was a great and solemn occasion. Our Lord had di- 
rected that the eleven and all his disciples in Galilee should than 
be convened upon the mountain. It was the closing scene of his 
ministry in Galilee. Here his life had been spent Here most 
of his mighty works had been done aud his discourses held* 
Here his followers were as yet most numerous. He therefore 
here takes leave on earth of those among whom he had lived and 
laboured longest ; and repeats to all his disciples in public the 
solemn charge, which he had already given in private to the 
apostles : 44 Go ye therefore and teach all nations and lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world” It was doubt* 
less his but interview with his disciples in that region, — his last 
great act in Galilee. 


1 8 . Our Lords further Appearances at Jerusalem, and his Ascension. 

1 Cor. 15c 7. Acts 1: 3—12. Lake 94: 49-53. Mark 16: 10, 98. 

Luke relates, in Acts 1: 3, that Jesus showed himself alive to the ^ 
apostles, 44 after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God” This would seem to imply interviews and oem- 

» 1 Cor. 15: 6. * Acts 1: 15. 
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munications, as to which we have little more than this very gene- 
ral notice. One of these may have been the appearance to James, 
mentioned by Paul alone (1 Cor. 15: 7), as subsequent to that to 
the five hundred brethren. It may be referred with most proba- 
bility to Jerusalem, after the return of the apostles from Galilee. 
That this return took place by the Lord's direction, there can be 
no doubt ; although none of the Evangelists have given us the 
slightest hint as to any such direction. Indeed, it is this very 
brevity, — this omission to place on record the minor details which 
might serve to connect the great facts and events of our Lord’s 
last forty days on earth, — that has occasioned all the doubt and 
difficulty with which this portion of the written history of these 
events has been encompassed. — The James here intended was 
probably our Lord's brother ; who was of high consideration in the 
church, and is often, in the later books, simply so named without 
any special designation. 1 At the time when Paul wrote, the other 
James, “ the brother of John," as he is called, was already dead. 9 

After thus appearing to James, our Lord, according to Paul, was 
seen “ of all the apostles." This, too, was apparently an appointed 
meeting ; and was doubtless the same of which Luke speaks, as 
occurring in Jerusalem immediately preceding the ascension. It 
was, of course, the Lord s last interview with his apostles. He 
repeats to them the promise of the baptism with the Holy Spirit 
as soon to take place ; and charges them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem until this should be accomplished. 9 Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the twelve, in this last solemn moment, put to him the ques- 
tion, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?" 
How, indeed, were they to believe ! Their gross and darkened 
minds, not yet enlightened by the baptism of the Spirit, clung still 
to the idea of a temporal Prince and Saviour, who should deliver - 
his people, not from their sins, but from the galling yoke of Ro- 
man dominion. Our Lord deals gently with their ignorance and 
want of faith : “ It is not for you to know the times and seasons ; 
—but ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you ; and ye shall be witnesses unto me — unto the uttermost part 
of the earth." 

During this discourse, or in immediate connection with it, our 
Lord leads them out as far as to Bethany (stag eig Bij&an'ar) ; and 
lifting up his hands he blessed them ; Luke 24: 50. This act of 
blessing must be understood, by all the laws of language, as hav- 

\See Acta 12: 17. 15: 13. 21: 18. Gal. 2: 9, 12 al. * Acta 12: 1. 

* To this interview belongs also Luke 24: 44. 
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ing taken place at or near Bethany. The connecting particle is 
%<w not diy as in the beginning of the same verse. “ And it came 
to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and car- 
ried up into heaven.” Our Lord’s ascension, then, took place at 
or near Bethany. Indeed, the sacred writer could hardly have 
found words to express this fact more definitely and fully ; and 
a doubt on this point could never have suggested itself to the mind 
of any reader, but for the language of the same writer, in Acts 1: 
12, where he relates that after the ascension the disciples “ re* 
turned unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet” Luke obvi- 
ously did not mean to contradict himself ; and the most that this 
expression can be made to imply, is, that from Bethany, where 
their Lord had ascended, which lies on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, a mile or more below the summit of the ridge, 
the disciples returned to Jerusalem by a path across the mount 
Yet from this remark in Acts arose, probably early in the fourth 
century, the legend which fixed the place of the ascension on the 
reputed summit of the Mount of Olives. If that was indeed the 
true spot, then our Lord ascended from it in full view of all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ; a circumstance not hinted at by the 
Evangelist, nor at all in accordance with the life and character 
of the Saviour. 1 

As these disciples stood gazing and wondering, while a cloud 
received their Lord out of their sight, two angels stood by them 
in white apparel, announcing unto them, that this same Jesus, 
who was thus taken up from them into heaven, shall again so come, 
in like manner as they had seen him go into heaven. With this 
annunciation closes the written history of our Lord’s resurrection 
and ascension. 


i 9. Results 

Having thus completed the discussion relative to the sequence 
of events, and the proper mode of harmonizing the accounts given 
by the four Evangelists of our Lord’s resurrection, his ascension, 
and the accompanying circumstances, it may be worth while here 
to present a summary view of these events and circumstances, in 
the order resulting from the preceding considerations. 

At early dawn on the first day of the week, the women who 
had attended on Jesus, viz. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, Joanna, Salome, and others, went out with spices to 

1 For a full discussion of this topic, in reply to the objections of Mr. Newman, 
see an article by the writer, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, No. I. p. 176 sq. 
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the sepulchre in older further to embalm the Lord’s body. They 
inquire among themselves, who should remove for them the stone 
which closed the sepulchre. On their arrival they find the stone 
already taken away ; for there had been an earthquake, and an 
angel had descended and rolled away the stone and sat upon it, 
so that the keepers became as dead men for terror. The Loud 
had risen. The women, knowing nothing of all this, are amazed; 
they enter the tomb, and find not the body of the Lord, and are 
greatly perplexed. At this time Mary Magdalene, impressed with 
the idea that the body had been stolen away, leaves the sepul- 
chre and the other women, and runs to the city to tell Peter and 
John. The rest remain in the tomb ; and immediately two an- 
gels appear, who announce unto them that Jesus was risen from 
the dead, and give them a charge in his name for the apostles. 
They go out quickly from the sepulchre and proceed in haste to 
the city to make this known to the disciples. On the way Jesus 
meets them, permits them to embrace his feet, and renews the 
same charge to the apostles. The women relate these things to 
the disciples ; but their words seem to them as idle tales ; and 
they believed them not 

Meantime Peter and John had run to the sepulchre ; and en- 
tering in had found it empty ; but the orderly arrangement of the 
grave-elothes and of the napkin convinced John that the body 
had not been removed either by violence or by friends ; and the 
germ of a belief arises in his mind, that the Lord had risen. The 
two returned to the city. Mary Magdalene, who had again fol- 
lowed them to the sepulchre, remained standing and weeping 
before it ; and looking in she saw two angels sitting. Turning 
around, she sees Jesus ; who gives to her also a solemn charge 
for his disciples. 

The further sequence of events, consisting chiefly of our Lord's 
appearances, presents comparatively little difficulty. The various 
manifestations which the Saviour made of himself to his disci- 
pies and others, as recorded by the Evangelists and Paul, may 
accordingly be arranged and enumerated as follows : 

1. To the women returning from the sepulchre. Reported on- 
ly by Matthew. 

2. To Mary Magdalene, at the sepulchre. By John and Mark. 

3. To Peter, perhaps early in the afternoon. By Luke and Paul. 

4. To the two disciples going to Emmaus, towards evening. 
By Luke and Mark. 

5. To the Apostles (except Thomas) assembled at evening. 
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By Mark, Lake, John and Paul. — These five appearances all took 
place at or near Jerusalem, upon the first day of the week, the 
same day on which our Lord arose. 

6. To the Apostles, Thomas being present ; eight days after- 
wards at Jerusalem. Only by John. 

7. To seven of the Apostles on the shore of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. Only by John. 

& To the eleven and to five hundred other brethren, on a 
mountain in Galilee. By Matthew and PauL 

9. To Janies, probably at Jerusalem. Only by PauL 

10. To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately before the ascen- 
sion. By Luke in Acts, and by PauL 


Note. Besides the usual Harmonies and Commentaries, the 
following works are of some importance, and have been consulted. 

J. D. Michaelis, Erkldrung der Begrabms » — und Au/erstehungs * 
gesdtichte Christi, Halle 1783. 

J. J. Griesbach, Jhqt&ritur in fontes unde Evangelista* mm de 
resurrection* Domini narrationes hauservnL Opuscc. Acad. ed. Gab* 
ler, II p. 241. 

— , Locorum N. T. ad ascensum Christi m cmhm spec - 

Ionium Syttoge. Opuscc. IL p. 471. 

J. C. Vblthvsbn, Historia Resurrections Christi ex dsversis 
Oommentams contexta . In Velthusen's Commentationes Theol. 
T. IV. p. 77. 

G. F. Seiler, Jesum corpore pariter atque arnma in coehm as- 
sumtum esse an arguments possti probari fide digns. In Velthu- 
sen*8 Comment! Theol. VL p. 503. 

A. Neaitder, Das Leben Jesu Christi , 3te Ausg. Berlin 1839. 

K Hase, Das Leben Jem , 3te Ausg. Leipz. 1840. 

£. W. Hbnostenbero, Die angebtichen Widerspruch* m den 
Berickten uber die Auferstekung Jesu und die Erscheinungen des 
Auferstandenen. Evongelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin 1841, No. 
62 — 66. Col. 489—523. 

J- L Dobbes, Dissertatio Theologica de Jesu in vitam reditu. 
Traj. ad Rhenum 1841. 8vo. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Works on Biblical Interpretation, Hebrew Grammar, etc . — The fifth and 
concluding' part of the second volume of De Wette’s Exegetica! Manual 
of the New Testament, Leipsic 1844, embraces the epistles to Timothy, 
Titus and the Hebrews. The author intimates, that some time will elapse 
before the remaining volume, on the epistles of James, Peter and Jude, 
and on the Apocalypse, will appear. In respect to the authorship of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, De Wette says, “ Of all the conjectures in regard 
to the author of the epistle, that of Bieek, approved by Luther, which 
makes Apollos the writer, is certainly the most probable, since of the 
first Christian teachers known to us, he alone appears to have united in 
himself the principal characteristics of our author, viz. a Pauline turn of 
thought, and an Alexandrian acquaintance with the Scriptures, Acts 18: 24. 
The proof in favor of the wisdom of Apollos from 1 Cor. 1: 17 seq. is 
uncertain. But all probability fails for the position, that Apollos stood in 
such a relation to the Palestine Jews as is presupposed in our epistle.” 
The time in which the epistle was written, De Wette concludes to have 
been in that short interval between the death of James, 63 or 63 A. D., 
and the Jewish war, 67 A. D. The author highly commends Bleek’s 
Commentary on the epistle, as exhibiting comprehensive and fundamen- 
tal learning, unwearied industry, a pure love of truth, and solid theologi- 
cal sentiment. u The Commentary of Dr. Tholuck,” says De Wette, u has 
its undeniable excellences, and splendid is the learning, which the author 
often unfolds. But it might almost seem as if he did this, only to follow 
out his own favorite thoughts, not to satisfy the reader, whom, while he 
overwhelms here with a rich abundance, there lets him suffer want and 
remain destitute of aid in relation to the greatest difficulties of the episde.” 

De Wette, as might be expected, decides against the Pauline origin of 
the three Pastoral Epistles. If a doubt had ever been lisped against their 
genuineness, it would assuredly come to the ears of this veteran doubter. 
If the current in Germany seems to be setting in against the Pauline au- 
thorship, De Wette would certainly be among the first to throw himself 
on the tide. Vacillation is with him one of the tests of critical acumen. 
The difficulties of a subject are always staring him in the face. His mind 
is one of that peculiar stamp which never allows itself to rest on the ar- 
guments in favor of a position, if ingenuity can possibly start a doubt. 
In this respect, he differs much from Schletermacher, in whose school 
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be has sometimes been placed. That great man, it is true, abandoned 
some doctrines without any sufficient reason. But on others, and those 
pertaining* to the essence of Christianity, his mind was perfectly at rest 
The reasons adduced by De Wette against the genuineness of the epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus appear to us to be very insufficient One of 
them is the difference of words and phrases. The writer uses words 
not found in Paul’s genuine epistles, or employs words in another sense. 
He writes inupartia instead of ss^uv/i, titan or yq instead of xvgiof, 
v/ifo and vytmirnp in the sense of true doctrine, as well as in antithesis 
to voatiPj etc. But must the free spirit of the apostle be restricted to 
a uniform style ? May he not have the privilege, common to all profiune 
writers, of employing a term one year, which he will disuse in the fol- 
lowing? May not a letter to an individual require a terminology some- 
what different from that to a church ? Would not Paul suggest topics 
to such a man as Timothy, which would demand new terms, and which 
he would net allude to in a letter to the Ephesians ? Might not a pecu- 
liar phraseology be necessary in describing the character of the Cretans, 
or the duties to which Titus might be called ? And might not the office 
of an evangelist, travelling in various cities and regions, impose upon 
Paul the necessity of introducing new subjects and new phraseology, 
which would not be the case if he were writing to a company of Chris- 
tians with a fixed abode ? 

It has long seemed to us that the Germans are sadly ignorant of some 
of the most common facts in literary history. Much of their skepticism 
arises from overlooking these. Because a writer employs one style when 
he is twenty-five years of age, he must be confined to the same, verbatim 
et literatim, tiH he is seventy. Because he has a favorite turn of expres- 
sion now, it must remain so forever. If he says, at the beginning of a 
letter, “ May grace and peace be multiplied to you,” it will destroy his 
identity, should he begin another epistle with “ grace, mercy and peace 
be with you.” The two expressions never could hove come from the same 
writer. But all such assertions are opposed to numberless facts. How un- 
like is Burke’s style in his Essay on the Sublime from that in tbe Letters on 
a Regicide Peace. The style of Mr. Bentham’s early works, says Sir 
James Mackintosh, was clear, free, spirited and often seasonably eloquent 
Afterwards his style became harsh, obscure and repulsive. Yet accord- 
ing to the German mode of reasoning, “ The Introduction to tbe Princi- 
ples of Morals and Legislation” could not have proceeded from the same 
man who wrote u A Defence of Usury.” 

Another argument of De Wette seems to have as little solid foundation. 
Tbe frequent recommendations of good works in the three epistles seem 
to be almost in contradiction to the doctrine of grace as presented in 
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Paul's genuine epistles. Yet what are the 19th chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, and the 5th and 6th in that to the Ephesians, but recom- 
mendations of good works ? On the other band, good works are always 
put in their appropriate place throughout the Pastoral epistles. They are 
never represented es the ground of justification. It is by God’s mercy 
that we are saved through the washing of regeneration. Besides, these 
Pastoral epistles are in a great measure personal, or they concern usages 
and outward forms. They do not profoss to discuss the scheme of re* 
demption. They would not be strictly Pastoral epistles if they did. 


A New edition of EwakTs Hebrew Grammar has recently appeared. 
This distinguished scholar commenced the series of bis publications ia 
1893, by his M Kompoeition der Genesis,” written when he was but twen- 
ty years old. His studies have embraced, not only the nsual course pur- 
sued at the German universities, but a persona] examination of oriental 
Mss. at Paris, Rome, Berlin, England, etc. His lectures include Hebrew 
Grammar, Literature and Exegesis, also Arabic, Aramaean, Persian and 
Sanscrit Grammar. He was professor in the university of Gottingen from 
1827 to 1837. Since 1838, he has been a professor m the university of 
Tubingen in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. In bis Hebrew and Arabic 
Grammars, be has adopted the historico-genetic method, pursued by 
Grimm in his German Grammar and Bopp in the Sanscrit, endeavoring 
to show how particular grammatical forms originated by the hardening, 
softening and altering of single sounds or letters, and to point out the 
laws which the language in the process of its formation followed, and 
thus assign to each, as for as possible, its original forms. The plan, which 
die author pursues, is thus stated in one of his prefaces : “ The judicious 
reader will easily perceive that none of the views of former grammarians 
have been retained, except those which have lieen proved true after a 
free and independent investigation, and that nothing which appears new 
has been added, except what was ascertained by the same investigation, 
to be founded in the spirit of the language. In order to obtain a vivid 
apprehension and representation of the language in its true form, 1 have 
always investigated it by means of itself without knowing the opinion of 
former grammarians or assuming their correctness, and therefore ft Was 
necessarily indifferent to me, as to the results of my investigations, 
whether any fact had been observed before or not ; I sought nothing old 
or new.” 

A very long and able review of E Wald’s Hebrew Grammar may ho 
found in Jahn’s Leipsic Jnbrbiicher, Vol. XX, 1837. The writer is Reds- 
lob, now, we believe, a teacher at a gymnasium in Hamburg. He takes 
up the grammar in general and in particular, in its principles ted details. 
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and bandies it with great acumen and gnat severity. Among the chargee, 
which he prefers against Ewald, are a want of a logical method, want 
of exact definition, disuse of the old nomenclature, when it is in every 
respect unobjectionable, uointelligibility, unwillingness to acknowledge 
any excellence in preceding writers on Hebrew Grammar, etc. “ It is 
certainly not to be denied,” says Redsloh, "that Hebrew Grammar has 
made in late years very decided advances, and no one will deny that the 
* Critical Grammar,” may have contributed greatly to this, but that it has 
altered the condition of the thing can by no means be maintained ; es- 
pecially would it better become the author, if he would leave others to 
give him the compliment, rather than proclaim it himself” Ewald’s 
Grammar was published in 1827. But HupfeUTs researches respecting the 
sounds of the letters date in 1825. His treatise, De Emendanda Lexi- 
cograpbiae Semiticae, was published in 1827. Besides, the Critical 
Grammar, as Ewald himself acknowledges, found an increasing number 
of reviewers; these could not have obtained their knowledge of Hebrew 
from the Critical Grammar. 

Redslob’s review is well worth a perusal by all Hebrew scholars. 
Yet it is, in some respects, hypercritical, while it does not acknowledge 
the distinguished merits of Ewald. No candid judge will refuse him the 
praise of great acuteness, and rich and profound learning. Many of his 
remarks are as valuable as they are original Dr Nordbeimer’s Grammar 
owes some of its excellencies to Ewald. His talents do not* fit him to 
prepare elementary works. He writes for advanced students, and even 
they must sometimes search in vain for the meaning of his sentences. 

Ewald’s latest work, which has come to hand, the M History of the 
Children of Israel,” (Geecbichte dee Volkes Israel bis Christus), is to be 
included in three volumes. The first only is yet published. He speaks 
of this work as, in a sense, a continuation of his labors on the poetical 
and prophetical portions of the Old Testament He wishes to exhibit in 
connection a complete view of Jewish antiquity, drawn from his previous 
studies of the Scriptures, and from other quarters. He first considers the 
sources of this history under three divisions— the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
—Judges, Ruth, the books of Samuel and Kings, — Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah and Esther. He then describes the country, in itself in its rela- 
tions to other countries, and its various inhabitants. He then takes up 
the history of the ancestors of the twelve tribes, and closes with an ac- 
count of the residence in Egypt * 

A fifth unproved edition of Winer’s New- Testament Grammar has 
lately appeared ; also a third Improved and' enlarged edition of Wahl’s 
New Testament Lexicon, in 525 pages, 4to. A third edition of Bret- 
schneider’s New Testament Lexicon was published in 1840. — The fid- 
Vot. II No. 5. 17 
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lowing works hare just appeared in Germany,— the 10th vokime of No- 
ander’s History of the Christian Church ; the 3d volume of Henry’s life 
of John Calvin ; the 3d volume of Ritter’s History of Christian Philoso- 
phy, or the 7th of the entire work ; the third enlarged edition of Tho- 
luck’s Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount; the first part of 6. A. 
Meier’s Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; the se- 
cond volume of the “ Symbolik” of all Christian churches, containing the 
Symbols of the Roman Catholic Church, by Prof Edward Kollner of 
Gottingen ; a Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans by Prof 
Erasmus Nielsen of Copenhagen, translated from the Danish by A. Mi- 
chelsen of Lubeck ; “ Of the Day of the Lord,” with special reference to 
the treatise of Liebetrut, “ Der Tag dee Herrn u. seine Feier,” by Prof 
W. Rucker, etc* 

Classical literature* The 3d and 4th fescicoli of VoL V. of die new 
Paris edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus of die Greek language, G. R Hase 
and G. and L. Dindorf, editors, have been published. They extend to 
the word Passow’s Lexicon, “ newly edited and conformed to 

the present time,” by Rost and Palm, is printed as far The 

Stb edition of the original work has lately been published. The cost In 
this country of Pape’s Greek Lexicon, reviewed in the last No. of this 
Journal, is about six dollars. It is contained in two volumes of about 1350 
pages each, with an additional volume of 424 pages, containing the proper 
names, with an outline of the mode of their formation.— H. L. Ahrens has 
published two volumes on the Dialects of the Greek Language. The last re- 
lates to the Doric dialect A reviewer, Curtius of Dresden, in the “Zeitschrift 
fur die Althertbtimswissenscbaft,” for July, 1644, remarks, “ Cautious, 
fundamental research characterizes the book throughout In an exact use of 
the sources, Ahrens is a master. His work fiilly accomplishes his design, 
of giving us precise and accurate information respecting the Doric dialect” 
u We should name the work, historico^mtiquarian ; that of Giese (a post- 
humous work on the Aeolic Dialect) linguistic; the latter takes his de- 
parture from the Sanscrit; the former calls in its aid here and there; 
Giese’s object is the knowledge of the Greek language ; Ahren’s (like a 
true disciple of Miiller), is the relations of the different branches of the 
language.”— Kiepert of Berlin, with the cooperation of Prof Karl Ritter, 
has published a “ Topograpbico-historical Atlas of Greece and of the 
Hellenic Colonies.” Great advances have been made within a few years 
in the topographical knowledge of Greece and its islands, by means of 
the labors of the French engineers, the surveys of the coasts by the Eng- 
lish marine, the thorough researches in archaeology, geography, philology 
and natural history, by fundamental special histories and monographies. 
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and by the reports of a great number of intelligent travellers. The re- 
sults of these diversified studies are embraced in the Adas of Mr. Kiepert 
The historico-geographical materials are distributed into twenty-four charts 
or maps. They contain plans of Greece and its dependencies at various 
periods from B. C. 1000 to the time of the Roman conquest, views of the 
principal divisions, islands, cities, ruins, battles, etc. Ritter, whose tes- 
timony is of course decisive, speaks of the work in the highest terms. 

Prof. Lobeck of Konigsberg has lately published a work of nearly 600 
pages, entitled, u Pathologiae Sermonis Graeci Prolegomena.” He has 
also published small monograms on the following topics : On nouns of the 
first declension ending in a? pure ; Greek nouns whose characteristic is a 
labial ; Greek nouns whose characteristic is a guttural, and De Verbis 
quintae declinationis. Of his edition of Phrynichus, published in 1820, it 
has been said, “ that it is, perhaps, the most fundamental work which the 
philology of the 19th century has to show.” Among his scholars are 
some of the most eminent classical teachers in Germany. Friedemann, 
Spohn and Spitzner were his pupils at Wittenberg. He has been at 
Konigsberg since 1814, and is sixty three-years old. 

From the English press have lately appeared, a u Lexicon to Aeschy- 
lus,” containing a Critical Explanation of the more difficult passages in 
the seven tragedies, by William Lin wood, of Christ Church, Oxford ; a 
translation by John Leitch, of K. O. Midler's Introduction to a scientific 
system of Mythology ; Varronianus, a Critical and Historical Introduction 
to the philological study of the Latin Language, by J. W. Donaldson, 
head master of the royal school at Bury St. Edmunds ; Vol. L of Dr. 
William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythol- 
ogy, assisted by about thirty scholars in Great Britain and Germany, to 
consist of three vote. ; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
in one octavo vol. of 1100 pages, illustrated by nearly 500 engravings on 
wood; Lectures on the History of Rome from the first Punic war to the 
Death of Constantine, by B. G. Niebuhr, translated by Leonard Schmitz in 
two vols. 8?o., with a portrait of Niebuhr ; and a new English transla- 
tion of the last edition of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, to come out under 
the auspices of the author. 

We adverted, in the last No. of this Review, p. 800, to Prof Smith's 
translation of Crusius’s Homeric Lexicon. The title is as follows : “ A 
Complete Greek and English Lexicon of the Poems of Homer and the 
Homeridae. From the German of G. Ch. Crusius, translated with cor- 
rections and additions, by Hemy Smith, professor of languages in Mari- 
etta College.” Hartford, Conn., H. Huntington, 1844, pp. 542. Crusius is 
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subrector of the Lyceum at Hanover, and is thus associated with Grate- 
fend, Kiihner and other eminent classical scholars. Previously to the 
publication of this volume, he had been known as the editor of a valua- 
ble edition of the Odyssey. A second edition of the Homeric Lexicon, 
published in 1841, gave him the opportunity to revise it thoroughly and 
make important improvements. Special attention has been paid to the 
explanation of the difficult passages. Copious references are made to 
the grammars of Rost, Thiersch, Kiihner and Buttmann. The translator 
has incorporated some important additions, partly furnished by an ex- 
tended review of the second edition of the original, in Jahn’s Jabrbficher, 
for March, 1843. We have examined a number of the principal articles 
with much satisfaction. The translator has performed his task with skill 
and judgment, the sense of the German being given in good idiomatic 
English. If the student does not find that fill ness of antiquarian and 
other information in regard to some words which he might expect in a 
special lexicon, be must recollect that much increase of the size of the 
volume would place it beyond the reach of many who need it The 
work is an invaluable addition to our means for understanding the great 
poet We may add that Crusius has published Special Lexicons of Xen- 
ophon’s Cyropaedia, Caesar, Curtius, Sallust, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and of Greek Proper Names. 

The publication of thiB Lexicon is of the more value, as there is a re- 
viving interest in this country in the study of Homer. Mr. Owen’s edi- 
tion of the Odyssey has just appeared in a handsome form, and will, 
doubtless, awaken fresh attention to that delightful poem. It has been 
hitherto hut little studied in our schools, partly from the want of a con- 
venient edition, as well as of a good lexicon. Prof. Felton is also pre- 
paring a new edition of the Iliad, the notes to be much enlarged. 

We are informed, that the lamented Dr. Grant, who died in Mosul in 
April, 1844, left a work partially prepared for publication, consisting of 
* Graphic Sketches of his Journeys in the Koordish Mountains,’’ subse- 
quent to his visit to the United States. Even general information in re- 
spect to a region so interesting and so little known, must be valuable. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A friend in Germany, under t date qf SepL 4, 1844, comm u nicat e s the following 
information, which wiU be read with vnlertst . — Eds. 

“In the department of lower criticism may be mentioned: Codex 
Ephraemi Syri rescriptus, sive Fragmenta Novi Testamenti e codice 
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Graeco ParisienBi celeberrimo quinti lit yidetur post Chr. seculi emit at- 
que edidit Constantin. Tischendorf. Leipsic 1843. 4to. pp. 385. (18 
Thlr.), which the Halle Literatur Zeitung characterizes as “ a monument 
of German diligence, perseverance and capacity.” On the disputed let- 
ters in 1 Tim* 3: 16, he comes to the same conclusion with Wetstein and 
Griesbach, in opposition to Woide, Weber and Patriccius. 

“In the department of introduction, Guerike’s new work entitled : His- 
torische Kritisclie Eioleitung ins Neue Testament (Leipsic 1843. pp. 564, 
Pr. 2 Thlr. 7$ Sgr.), is attracting some attention. Since the recent at- 
tacks of Strauss and his followers upon the historical credibility of the 
Gospels, the genuineness of many of the New Testament epistles and 
even of the patristic writings on which they are defended, this branch of 
theological science has assumed a new degree of importance. De Wette’s 
Introduction, although it has lately reached its fourth edition and enjoys 
the widest circulation of any, in addition to its errors in doctrine, is defec- 
tive in historical accuracy. A work combining profound criticism with 
evangelical views is a great desideratum. Guerike is orthodox in sen- 
timent, but his SymboKk and church history are written in a dull, heavy 
style. In the present work there is some improvement in this respect, 
without, it is to be feared, the acuteness and vigor so much demanded 
in the desperate struggle now going on in Germany The journals are not 
exactly agreed upon its merits. The Berlin Literarischen Zeitung pro- 
nounces it profoundly critical and a vigorous attack upon the recent hyper- 
criticism. A review in Tholuck’s journal, however, thinks that he errs 
in attaching too little importance to the objections of opponents, and in- 
timates that the great work is yet to be done. Still he admits that it dis- 
plays erudition, diligence and seriousness, and will be of use to young 
theologians.” 

“ Exegesis has received some contributions in the publication of the lec- 
tures and exegetical writings of Baumgarten-Crusius, lately deceased. 
They are entitled: 1. Theologische Auslegung der Johanneischen Scbrifi- 
ten. Das Evangelium. Erste Abtheilung ( Jena, 1843; Pr.2 Thlr. 15 Sgr.). 
2. Commentar liber das Evangelium der Matth&us. (1644. Pr. 1 Thlr. 
8 Sgr.). 3. Comm, liber den Brief Pauli an die Romer. (The 2d part of the 
Comm, on Matth. and also the Comm, upon Mark, Luke and Galatians 
are in the press). The author is regarded as a less finished, consecutive 
and orthodox commentator, especially in respect to miracles, than Llicke, 
but full of spirit, wholly given to his subject and sometimes carried away 
with it Although fond of speculation and leaning rather to the figura- 
tive than literal mode of interpretation, he firmly held to the historical 
credibility of the evangelists. In his opinion and reasoning upon this 
point, no small part of the value of this fragment upon John, which there 
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is little reason to Lope will ever be continued, consists. Strauss admits 
that if the Gospel of John can be proved to be genuine, the whole of his 
u Life of Jesus” will have been written in vain. In the present Introduc- 
tion there are three chapters. L On the authenticity of the book of John. 
1L The plan^and aim of the Evangelist IIL The doctrine of the Lo- 
gos. In the first chapter, the author arrives at the following conclusions : 
(1) From the middle of the second century, a doctrine and history of 
Christ was in existence, the same with that in the four Gospels. (2) The 
author was certainly an apostle. (3) The supposition that this author 
was John has the probability most in its favor. (4)]It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the fourth Gospel is a deliberate falsification ; it evidently 
has an authentic foundation of doctrine and histoty. (5) If we distin- 
guish between this foundation and the work itself it must at least be 
confessed that they perfectly agree. (6) Such a distinction is neither ne- 
cessary nor justifiable. 

“ In philosophy the most important work, which has recently appeared, is 
Rosenkranz’s long expected life of Hegel (Pr. 3 Thlr). Schletermacher’s life 
has not yet appeared. Perhaps in this connection I ought to mention 
Gabler’s defence of the Hegelian philosophy, one part of which has been 
out several months. Hegelism is now attacked on all sides. Its defend- 
ers must fight pro arts ef foci*. The author of the present work, which 
can only Ip recommended to those who would gain a more particular 
acquaintance with the Hegelian philosophy than most will find profitable, 
is, as he himself says, the oldest of Hegel’s scholars and may be regarded 
as & kind of successor. The work is entitled : Die Hegelisohe Philosophic. 
Beitrage zu ihrer richtigeren Beurtheilung. Das absolute und die Grand - 
frage aller Philosophic bei Hegel in Unterscheide von der Fasaung An- 
derer Philosopher Berlin 1843. 8vo. pp. 227. (1 RthL 7£ Sgr.). 

“In practical theology, by for the 'most important work is a little volume 
by the orthodox Dr. Strauss of Berlin, on justification by faith — rich in 
thought and nervous, concise and idiomatic in expression. It is entitled: 
Sola. Predigten ueber die Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben. (Berlin 
1844 12mo. pp. 306. Pr. 1 Rthl. 7j- Sgr.). In order to make prominent the 
thought that justification by faith is the only way of salvation, he has pre- 
fixed this rather singular title with the following explanation in his dedi- 
cation to the king : “ The ancestor of your majesty, Joachim II, comman- 
ded the ambassadors he sent to the religious conference in Worms in 
1540, either to bring back with them the little word Sola or else never to 
return themselves.’’ 
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Another friend, a native of Germany and resident at Leipeic, has sent 
us the following valuable table. 


STATISTICS OP THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
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Copenhagen 
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Statistics of the European Universities . 


[Feb. 


When 

found- 

ed. 

Place. 

No. of Students. | 

g-g • 

Si* 

Place. 


1631. 

1836.|1841. | 


1816 

Ghent 

220 




London 

4301 

MnTr 

122 

1816 

Warsaw 

600 

2601 


M 

Helsingfors 

i m 

395 

440 

1817 

Cracow 

200 

Km 


,23 

Kiew 


160 

300 

1818 

Bonn 

690 

E3 



ZQrich 


185 

200 

1819 

St. Petersburg 

rrixfl 

1120 


i 

1 3? 

Berne 


150 

200 

1823 

Corfu 

300 

KJJIjj 


1835 

Louvain renew’d 


km 

660 

1824 

Camerino 

100 

EU 


1837 

Brussels 



60 

1824 

Mace rata 

80 


E3 

1838 

Athens 



180 

1824 

Fermo 

100 

KM 

235 

1838 

Messina 



GO 

1824 

Ferrara 

60 

120 


1838 

Malta 



kmi 

1826 


500 

IPTPT1 



«=: 



_j 


'"-frlday be stated that several of the universities, in addition to Wiira- 
hurg and Louvain, have been suspended for longer or shorter periods. 
At some of the universities, the actual residents are considerably less than 
the numbers in the table. 


SPANISH UNIVERSITIES, 1842. 


Barcelona . . . 

... 648 

Santiago . . . . 

. . . 1120 

Cervera .... 

. . . 130 

Seville 

. . . 1200 

St. Guesca . . . 

... 272 

Toledo ..... 

... 206 

Madrid .... 

... 877 

Valencia . . . . 

. . . 2707 

Onate 

... 149 

Valladolid . . . 

... 1163 

Oviedo .... 

... 398 

Vittoria . . . . 

... 77 

Salamanca . . . 

... 587 

Saragossa . . . . 

... 770 


According to the calculation of Mr. Calinich of Dresden, there are 
at the common schools in Germany 62,250 teachers, and 6,000,000 scholars ; 
at the high schools, lyceums, etc. 4,250 teachers, and 75,000 scholars ; at the 
universities, 1400 teachers, and 18,000 students ; at the teachers’ semina- 
ries, 500 teachers, and 6000 pupils ; at the mechanics’ schools, 2000 teach- 
ers, and 40,000 scholars ; at 36 theological seminaries, 70 deaf and dumb 
asylums, 21 blind asylums, several academies of the fine arts, military 
academies, orphan houses, etc., 5000 teachere, and 461,000 pupils ; mak- 
ing in all 75,400 teachers, and 6,600,000 scholars. Calinich estimates the 
whole cost at 22,900,000 rix dollars, or 15,500,000 for the common schools ; 
2,500,000 for the high-schools ; 1,500,000 for the universities ; 400,000 for 
the teachers’ seminaries ; and the remainder for the other institutions. 
According to this computation, one sixth of the population of Germany 
are connected with the schools, at a cost of about half a rix dollar annu- 
ally to each inhabitant. 
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ARTICLE I. 

REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

Bkbtbebm of the Lips is Common ; An account of ths Out- 

QIM AND P&OOU88 OF THE INSTITUTION, AND ITS INFLUENCE 

upon Liteeatubb and Rblioion . 1 

fiof VAV> > 

By B. Bean, D. D . President of Newton Theofofkal Institution. 

T 

Like all institutions of a solid character and of a permanent in* 
fluence upon society, that of the Brethren of the Life in Common, 
was called into being by the wants of the age and of the country 
in which it originated. So helpless was the condition of multi- 
tudes of individuals in the middle ages, and so destitute of life 
the scholastic theology, the religion, or rather the superstitions of 
the church, that associations for mutual relief, and few spiritual ed- 
ification among the people were certainly altogether natural, if not 
absolutely necessary. The communities of the Begums, Beg- 
hards and Lollards, which were the first essays to satisfy those 
necessities, had originally so many defects, and had, moreover, 
00 far degenerated in their character since their establishment, . 
that they either went to decay of themselves, or were suppressed 
by authority. And yet both the physical and the moral causes 
which, in that age of political disorder and of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption, had awakened a desire for such fraternities, continued in 
their unabated strength. Nowhere did the civil disorders, and, at 

1 The substance of this Article is taken from the work of UUmann entitled 
Reformatoren vor der Reformation, Vol. II. pp. € 8 — 801 . The work itself has. 
been reviewed in a former number. 
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the same time, the means of establishing charitable foundations, 
exist to a greater extent than in the north of Holland, particular- 
ly in the self-protected, but flourishing cities of Deventer, Kamp- 
en and Zwoll ; and it is in these very places that we see the insti- 
tutions of which we are to treat, under the generous support of 
wealthy Butch merchants, spring into existence and flourish. An 
additional circumstance which gave these establishments impor- 
tance and power, was that they supplied a third necessity of the 
times, which proved ultimately to be of more account than mere 
physical want and stood side by side in importance with the de- 
mand for the religion of the heart, I mean the necessity for a more 
unsophisticated and sound intellectual culture. The service done 
to humanity in the schools founded by this Christian fraternity is 
now beginning to be acknowledged by all those who are acquaint- 
ed with their influence upon the learning and intelligence of the 
succeeding age, and upon the moral and religious condition of the 
people at large, preparing them for the reformation of Luther and 
Zuingle. 

The founder of the institution of the Life in Common was Ge- 
rard Groot , a man of ardent piety, and popular eloqaenoe, who 
felt a special interest in the education of the young. He was 
not a man of great literary attainments ; his Latin style was not 
very classical ; he probably did not understand Greek or Hebrew 
at all, and his reading appears to have been limited chiefly to the 
Scriptures, to writers on canonical law, and to the fathers of the 
church, particularly Augustine and Bernard. Still he held an 
honorable place among his contemporaries as a theologian, and, 
what was most important of all, he was a zealous promoter of 
sound, and useful knowledge. He might have been a more learn- 
ed man, might have written Latin in the style of a Poggius, and 
have possessed the philological treasures and the wit of an Eras- 
mus, and yet not have been so great a benefactor to his age and 
of posterity , 1 as he actually was in consequence of originating the 
great enterprise of popular education. Though the institution 
subsequently outgrew the plan of the founder, and under such 
men as Agricola, Alexander Hegius and Johan Wessel, exceeded 
what Gerard ever designed or distinctly conceived, still to him be- 
longs the honor of having originated measures which proved to 
be an unspeakably great public blessing, particularly to Germany 
and Holland. 

1 Thomas k Kempis said of him : Nam totam hanc patriam nostram vita, 
yerbo, moribas et doctrina iUuminayit et aooendit. 
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Gerard Gioot was bom in 1340 at Deventer, where his father, 
Werner Gioot, held the office of burgomaster. He had a slender 
constitution, but good talents, and was therefore destined to a lit- 
erary profession. Alter his preparatory studies were ended, he 
resorted to the university of Pans, then the most distinguished in 
Europe, where he remained from 1355 to 1358. Philosophy and 
dialectics he is supposed to have studied under the nominalist 
Buridan, known to all the world by his celebrated dilemma of the 
ass between two bundles of straw. He pursued theology, his chief 
study, in the Sorbonne, for many centuries the most renowned 
seat of that science. His most intimate friend at Paris was Hen- 
ry Eger, twelve years older than himself, afterwards known as an 
author. He is also mentioned as Gerard’s confessor. In his 
eighteenth year, young Groot returned home as master of arts* 
but was soon led, by his thirst for knowledge, to resort to Cologne, 
where he prosecuted his studies still further and became teacher 
in the university. 

Belonging as he did to a family of rank, he received several ben- 
efices; he was made canon of Utrecht and also of Aix La Chapelle. 
Surrounded with the smile3 of fortune, he appeared as one enter- 
ing upon the ordinary career of a worldly minded prelate. He 
attended public entertainments, enjoyed the luxuries of the table; 
wore a splendid robe and a girdle ornamented with silver and an 
onter garment of the richest fur. With his natural endowments 
and learning and fortune, he was a man after the spirit of the 
times. But soon a more serious and earnest state of mind ensu- 
ed. Even while he was at Cologne, during a public amusement 
at which he was present, a man, who perceived what he was ca- 
pable of becoming, accosted him with these words, which were 
not without effect : “ What have you to do here, with these vain 
amusements ? Yon must cease to be a man of this sort’ 1 Still 
greater effect had the faithful admonitions of Eger upon him, who 
had, in the meantime, become prior in a monastery near Araheim. 
Meeting him one day in Utrecht he seriously remonstrated with 
him, turning his attention away from the vanity of earthly things 
to the pursuit of the chief good. Eger struck the right chord in 
the heart of his young friend, and the latter resolved on the spot 
to change his course of life, and, in humble reliance upon God, to 
renounce the world, and to devote himself to something worthier 
of his spiritual nature. 

From that moment Gerard became a different man. He gave 
up his ecclesiastical revenues and his paternal estate, burnt his 
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books of magic on which he had expended much money, aban- 
doned his pleasures, and retired to the monastery of his friend 
where he spent three years in religious meditation and in the stu- 
dy of the Scriptures. But his eloquence and energy of character 
fitted him rather for active than contemplative life, and, as he 
trembled at the responsibilities of the office of priest, and the care 
of souls, he was made deacon, by virtue of which office he was 
authorized merely to preach. Thus, at the urgent request of the 
monks of his order, the Carthusians, he went forth with a noble 
enthusiasm, publicly to pursuade men to a religious life. Having 
obtained permission of die bishop of Utrecht to preach throughout 
his whole diocese, he was seen, as were once Peter of Bruys, 
Henry of Lausanne, and others, travelling from place to place and 
eloquently discoursing with the people and urging them to re- 
pentance and reformation of life. His preaching, eagerly listen- 
ed to by all ranks of society, sunk deep into the hearts of many. It 
was not merely the richness and flow of his eloquence that moved 
the people. They saw before, them a man, who, without office 
and without reward, spake out the language of his own heart, from 
a depth of conviction and an earnestness of love which left a pe- 
culiar impression. As discreet as he was ardent, he sought to 
avail himself in his discourses of every mood of feeling which he 
eould see depicted in the countenances of his hearers. He would 
sometimes throw a searching glance over the whole audience, and 
then address himself directly to that state of mind which he found 
to prevail. It was of essential service to him that he abandoned 
the current method of preaching in Latin, and adopted the pop- 
ular dialect, the low German. Hence at Deventer, R&mpen, 
Zwoil, Utrecht, Leyden, Delft, Gouda, and Amsterdam where he 
first preached in the native language, the people assembled in 
such crowds, often without taking food and to the neglect of press- 
ing business, that the churches would not contain them, and the 
preacher was obliged to hold his services in the open air. When 
he found a favorable opportunity, he preached almost continually, 
often twice a day, and sometimes three hours long. The jealousy 
of the clergy was at length aroused and the zeal of the preacher 
was checked by the authority of the bishop. This circumstance 
gave a new turn to Groot’s activity, and conducted him immedi- 
ately to that larger sphere of usefulness for which Providence had 
designed him. 

Another cause had already operated towards producing this re- 
sult Gerard had recently made a journey, which had a power- 
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ful influence upon his character, and was decisive in giving anew 
direction to his life. In company with Cele, rector of the school 
at Zwoll, and another intimate friend, he visited, in 1378, the 
cloister of Grunthal, near the battle-ground of Waterloo, in order 
to make the acquaintance of the celebrated mystic Ruysbroek, 
whom he had long known from his writings. Delighted with the 
simplicity and fraternal deportment of the inmates of the cloister* 
and still more with the venerable and serene character of the phi- 
losophic prior, he remained several successive days to enjoy in- 
tercourse with the pious sage, and converse with him respecting 
the Scriptures and the inner life, from all which a deep and per- 
manent impression was made upon his mind. He afterwards 
wrote to the brethren at Grunthal, that he had never so tenderly 
loved, nor so much respected any mortal as he did their prior. 
The life in common of the regular canons of this cloister and the 
fraternal spirit which prevailed there, by presenting a beautiful 
example of Christian union and sympathy, equally affected the 
heart and influenced the subsequent life of the distinguished vis- 
itor. With all these facts before us, we might anticipate the re- 
mark of Thomas k Kempis, that Gerard, struck with the simplici- 
ty and Christian spirit of Ruysbroek and his brethren, resolved to 
found an institution on a similar plan. 

Gerard continued his journey from Grunthal to Paris, where he 
purchased, at no trifling expense, a large number of books adapt- 
ed to the instruction of the young. On returning to Deventer, he 
directed his attention principally to the religious education of 
young men. He had long been accustomed to hold free inter- 
course with such, and Binterink, of ZUtphen, a pious young cler- 
gyman, who had frequently accompanied him in his preaching 
circuits, and Florentius, a youth of great abilities and good attain- 
ments, were already numbered among his most familiar friends. 
In Deventer there was a flourishing school, and the young men 
belonging to it, particularly those who were studying for the min- 
istry, put themselves, in part, under Gerard’s direction. He 
guided and aided them in their studies, read valuable authors 
with them, gave to the indigent a seat at his own table, and fur- 
nished them facilities for earning something towards their sup- 
port 

Copying books Anally became one of their most important oc- 
cupations. Gerard’s love of the Scriptures and of the writings of 
the fathers led him to desire a collection of the early Christian 
literature. He was, as he himself said, avaricious and over-ava* 

18* 
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ricious of good books. In employing the young men to copy val- 
uable theological works, he had a three-fold object in view, the 
multiplication and circulation of copies, the pecuniary aid of those 
employed, and their literary and religious training which he de- 
signed to connect with their occupation. The circle of students 
and young friends around him was gradually enlarged till at length 
they formed a regular association, and a beginning was made in 
copying and distributing Bibles and religious tracts which contin- 
ued until superseded by the art of printing. 

The circumstance which occasioned a regular organization was 
the following- One of the young men, Florentius, of whom men- 
tion has already been made, then vicar at Deventer, said one day 
to Gerard, “ Dear teacher, what harm would it do, were I and my 
associates, employed in copying, to put together our weekly earn- 
ings and live in common ?* M In common !” replied Gerard, “ that 
the mendicant friars would never suffer; they would oppose it 
with all their power.” 44 What if we were to make the trial V 9 
said Florentius, 44 perhaps God would give us success.” “ Very 
well,” replied Gerard, 44 make a beginning ; I will defend and pro- 
tect you against opposition.” This was the germ of a union, 
which afterwards became widely extended and assumed great 
public importance. 

The community which took its origin in these circumstances 
had a certain resemblance to the philosophical and ascetic asso- 
ciations of the ancient pagans and Jews, but was freer, less se- 
cret, and more practical. It was not wholly unlike the monastic 
institutions, but it was a system of less constraint, and was ani- 
mated by a purer and nobler spirit The practice of these breth- 
ren, and the aims of their organization were designed to be con- 
formed, so far as the circumstances and character of the age 
would allow, to the apostolic model as described in the second 
chapter of Acts. The association bore the names of Fratres Bo- 
nne Voluntatis, Fratres Collationani, Gregoriani and Hieronymi- 
ani, as well as that of Brethren of the Life in Common. Their 
means of subsistence were procured partly by manual labor, and 
partly from the munificence of friends. Only in cases of extreme 
distress would they beg from door to door. Their property was held 
in common, and ordinarily each one, on becoming a member, gave 
whatever he possessed to the fraternity, though at first no strict 
rule appears to have existed in respect to this matter. Every- 
thing was left to be regulated as far as possible by love, and the 
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voluntary principle was preferred to authority. With the com- 
mon property thus brought together, and with the donations of 
the rich, the houses, or separate establishments of the society 
were erected, in which a particular number of members resided, 
subject to a certain order in dress, food and mode of life, not sep- 
arated, however, from the world in a monastic manner, but main- 
taining a constant intercourse with it, and enjoying a general 
freedom in striking contrast with the principle of obedience to au- 
thority, which prevailed in the cloisters. The leading object of 
the union was to produce, exemplify and promote a practical 
Christian life. This object they endeavored first to attain among 
themselves by their social order, manner of life, intercourse and 
Christian character, which they sought to perfect by religious fel- 
lowship and sympathy, by mutual confession and admonition, and 
by public instruction and worship. They exerted an influence 
upon society by copying and circulating the Scriptures and other 
religious books, by giving religious instruction to the people, and 
especially by reviving and improving the education of the young. 
In this last respect they formed an era in the history of general 
culture. Schools had, indeed, been previously established in the 
principal cities of Holland ; at Gravesande in 1322 ; at Leyden in 
1324; in Rotterdam in 1328; in Schiedam in 1336; in Delft in 
1342; in Hoorn in 1358; in Haarlem in 1389; and in Alkmaarin 
1390. But these schools were not purely literary in their objects; 
they were rather mercantile speculations. The right to establish 
schools was farmed by the cities, a circumstance which rendered 
the charge for tuition so high that none but the wealthy could en- 
joy their advantages. Besides this, their literary character was 
very indifferent The instruction given by the monks in the 
cloister schools was no better ; it was too much limited to me- 
chanical forms ; and being imparted by uncultivated and super- 
stitious teachers, it often stood directly in the way of intellectual 
culture. 

The Brethren of the Life in Common, on the contrary, taught 
gratuitously often, and thereby rendered instruction in reading and 
writing accessible to all, to the rich and the poor alike ; and, what 
is more important, they imparted new life, and a more genuine 
and elevated character to school instruction. 

The age of Gerard was not, strictly speaking, an age of igno- 
rance ; but it was prolific in false, abstruse and useless specula- 
tions. It was therefore a great merit to do anything which should 
withdraw the minds of men from those unprofitable pursuits. As 
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in the time of Socrates there existed a necessity for bringing con- 
templative men back to themselves and philosophy from heaven 
to earth, so among the contemporaries of Gerard nothing was 
more necessary than that some one should arise to open to the 
philosophic spirit of the age a new channel, that of a modest, 
sound and practical wisdom. From this point of view must the 
efforts of Gerard and his disciples be contemplated in order justly 
to estimate the limited compass of their studies. It is certainly a 
defect in a system of education to exclude geometry, arithmetic, 
rhetoric, logic, grammar and lyric poetry. But such an omission 
appears in a more favorable light, when it is recollected that he 
was seeking the cure of a particular disease which infected the 
public mind, that he proceeded on the fundamental principle that 
“ everything is injurious, which does not either promote virtue or 
reclaim from vice.” Hence, agreeably to this strict rule of utili- 
ty, many studies in themselves liberal, and, for us of the present 
age, necessary, were regarded by him as needlessly consuming 
time, because they were not directly of a moral or religious ten- 
dency. Whatever tended merely to make a show, or to nourish 
and strengthen the passions was discouraged. To this class be- 
longed the disputatious arts of the dialectitian, the ambitious seek- 
ing for academic honors, the pursuit of those studies which held out 
the promise of great distinction and emolument, and, finally, use- 
less aud pretended mystic sciences such as astrology and magic. 
The Bible was made the foundation of the new system of edu- 
cation, to which were added select portions of the Christian fa- 
thers and the most useful of the pagan moralists . 1 These works 
were selected with special reference to promoting self-knowledge 
morality and true piety. “ The Gospels,” said Gerard, “ are to be 
the root and mirror of thy studies, because they contain the life of 
Christ; then the lives and the pious sayings of the Fathers (of which 
Gerard himself, at the request of his friends, had made several col- 
lections) ; next the epistles of Paul and the Acts of the Apostles; 
and lastly the devotional works of Bernard, Anselm, Augustin and 
others.” The writings of Solomon were placed after those al- 
ready mentioned. From the order of study here laid down by 
Gerard, we learn that Christian productions took the precedence 
of pagan, and the animated, and stimulating form of instruction 

1 The writings most studied were the Bible, particularly the Gospels, the 
Meditatione $ of St. Bernard, the Monologium of Anselm of Canterbury, extracts 
from Eusebius, Cyril and Chrysostom of the Greek Fathers; Augustine and 
Beda of the Latin ; and of the classical authors, Plato, Seneca and Virgil. 
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that of the doctrinal and the preceptive. The life of Christ is 
placed at the head, and the biographies of the saints are, for psy- 
chological reasons, made to precede the writings of Pan]. By 
this limited, but energetic system of moral training, in which a 
living germ of practical wisdom and piety is first of all planted in 
the soul a new era was introduce4 in popular education ; and 
soon in Holland, Gelders, Brabant, Friesland, Westphalia and 
even in Saxony Houses of the Brethren were established and 
their salutary influence widely felt 

Gerard did not set himself in opposition either to the scholastic 
theology or to the papacy. His friend and patron, William of 
Salvarvilia, could write to the pope, 41 Gerard is thoroughly ortho- 
dox, zealous for the unity of the church, and a powerful opponent 
of the heretics.” He himself said to his bishop, (< always and ev- 
erywhere I humbly submit myself to the authority of the holy Ro- 
man church.” He was strict in observing all the ordinances of 
the ecclesiastical power. But in spite of all this, in the very bo- 
som of the scholastic theology and of the hierarchy, he prepared 
the way by a noiseless activity, for throwing off the shackles of 
both. The germs of a reformation were contained in his princi- 
ples. By conceiving of the church and the priesthood in such a 
spiritual way, he was led to seek them in their purity, and vitali- 
ty, and to attempt to give them a character worthy of their origin. 
He insisted with great earnestness on the use of the Scriptures, 
and on their wide circulation. He was a dose biblical 3tudent 
himself and always urged others to become such. Christ as rep- 
resented in the Gospels, he incessantly set forth as the founda- 
tion of the chuich and of the Christian life. The primitive, apos- 
tolical church was always present to his mind as a model. There 
he found a pure piety and a glowing zeal such as was not to be 
found in his own age. According to that primitive pattern, there- 
fore, if not in all things, certainly in all the more essential, he de- 
sired to see the church remodeled. He was especially concerned 
for the restoration of the priesthood to a spiritual character, and 
contended earnestly against its prevailing corruption. The priest, 
he maintained, should not strive for ecclesiastical or literary hon- 
ors ; but should aim at humility, at a victory over all selfishness 
and a life pleasing to God alone. 

Gerard had alsa intended to establish a cloister for regular ca- 
nons for the purpose of exhibiting a higher and purer model of 
Christian life, but death prevented him. He died as he had 
lived. The plague then raging in Deventer had seized one of 
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bis friends. As Gerard possessed some medical knowledge, he 
hastened to the relief of the sufferer and caught the infection. 
He was not in the least terrified, but said with composure, “ Be- 
hold, the Lord calls me away, the moment of my departure is at 
hand ; Augustin and Bernard are knocking at the door.’ 1 To his 
younger brethren who gathered weeping around his bed, he ad- 
dressed these, his last words : “ Trust in God, my dear friends, 
and be not afraid of the men of the world. Be firm ; for man 
cannot frustrate what God has determined to accomplish. — Flo- 
rentius, my beloved disciple, on whom the spirit of the Lord rests, 
will be your father and rector. Listen to him as you have done 
to me ; for I know not any one whom I can so well trust, whom 
you can so safely love and honor as being your father.” Thus 
he fell asleep in his native city, on the 20th of August 1384 at the 
age of 44. He was buried, amid the universal lamentations of 
the people, in St Mary’s, the churchin which his living voice had 
so often resounded. 

Among the productions of Gerard none are more interesting to 
ns than his moral sayings recorded by his biographer, Thomas i 
Kempis. These furnish conclusive evidence that Gerard consti- 
tutes an important link in the succession of the mystical school of 
piety. Himself excited and influenced by Ruysbroek, he trans- 
mitted the same spirit through his favorite disciple, Florentius, 
and he, in turn, communicated it to Thomas i Kempis. The lat- 
ter had never seen Gerard ; for he could not have been more than 
four years old, when Gerard died ; but no one can fail to recog- 
nize, in the moral sayings already referred to, the school from 
which the Imitation of Christ proceeded. Every one who exam- 
ines the writings of that circle of men, must perceive that Thom- 
as i Kempis is only one member in the series, that he was form- 
% ed and attained to the most perfect maturity under the tradition- 
ary influence, which descended from Ruysbroek and Gerard 
Groot 


Florentius Radeunn, and the more perfect development of the sys- 
tem under him. 

The individuals, who succeeded Gerard either as heads of the 
institution or as chief centres of influence, followed the direction 
which he had given, improving the system and enlarging the 
sphere of its operations and thereby giving it increasing importance. 
The immediate successor of Groot was Florentius Radcwin, the 
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second pillar of the Life in Common, and, as it respects the per- 
fection of the system, a more important individual than Gerard 
himself. 

Florentine was bom about the year 1350, and was the son of a 
respectable and wealthy citizen of Leerdam, in the south of Hol- 
land. He was educated at the university of Prague, then very 
flourishing and much frequented by the young men of the Low 
Countries. On his return home, he heard the discourses of Ge- 
rard, who happened at that very time to be on one of his preach- 
ing excursions through the diocese of Utrecht. He was deeply 
impressed and permanently affected by the remarkable spirit of 
piety which pervaded those discourses. Soon he became person- 
ally connected with Gerard, and finally the warmest friendship 
was contracted between them. Being of an active and energetic 
diameter, he eagerly sought to communicate to others the fire 
which glowed in his own bosom. He therefore gathered around 
him a circle of studions young men, who were inclined to devote 
themselves entirely to a simple, pious, and apostolical life, and, 
without any formal promise of obedience, to adopt him as their 
guide. Floremius renounced his place as canon in Utrecht, and 
went to Deventer, where, in accordance with Gerard's wishes, he 
was ordained as priest He was the first of the fraternity who 
received such ordination. Gerard said on that occasion, “ Only 
this once have I procured ordination for any one, and he, I hope, 
will prove a worthy priest" 

Florentius was less learned than Gerard ; and never indulged 
in subtile speculations which hold no connection with personal 
piety. But he had all the qualities of a practical man, — an untir- 
ing activity, great tact in controlling men, and unusual affability, 
and, at the same time, a character that inspired awe. One of his 
friends said of him, “ There is no man whom I so much love and 
at the same time so much fear as Florentius." When he felt con- 
strained to give reproof, no one resisted or apologized for himself. 
In the severities of a religious life he equalled and even exceeded 
Gerard. He despised all adulation. As he one day received a 
letter fall of commendation, he threw it down with these words, 
“ Has the man nothing else to write about? If not, it were better 
to be silent" No employment was too mean for him, not even the 
duties of the kitchen, to which, according to the example set by 
Geraid, all the brethren attended in turn. His care for the poor 
and the suffering was incessant ; he often sent them food from his 
own table, and even gave away the delicacies which he had re- 
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ceivedas presents from his friends. Not less was his concern for 
the young ; he cultivated their friendship! gave them religious ad- 
vice and consolation, furnished them with books and materials for 
copying, and in every way promoted their piety and favored 
their studies. Thomas i Kempis, who had experienced, in his 
youth, many such kindnesses from Florentine, says in his biogra- 
phy of him, “ If all others were to be silent, I could not be so, re- 
specting the benevolent character of Florentine, of which I have 
received so many proofs myself” The counsels of so wise and 
good a man were much sought Said one, “ whenever 1 have 
followed the advice of Florentius, I have received benefit from it, 
but injury whenever 1 have preferred my own way.” Sometimes 
there stood at his door so many persons who came to consult him, 
that he could scarcely find his way out or reserve sufficient time for 
his private devotions and other engagements ; but he never dis- 
missed one without either complying with his request or setting 
a more convenient time to converse with him. Like Gerard, he 
gave to his brethren a collection of religious maxims or moral say- 
ings. But we must refrain from giving any. examples. 

Such was the character of the man to whom Gerard entrusted 
the supervision of the young fraternity. Let us now see how 
Florentius carried out the designs of Gerard. Two years after 
the death of his master, in the year 1386, he consummated the 
devout wish of his departed friend. In conjunction with other 
disciples of Gerard, he sketched the plan of a cloister of Regular 
Canons , which was to*be the soul and centre of the other inferi- 
or associations, whether male or female, of the general society. 
William, Duke of Gelders, favored the tindertaking; wealthy men 
supported it by giving it landed estates ; and the same bishop of 
Utrecht, who once prohibited the preaching of Gerard, now sig- 
nified his approbation of the design. Thus origmated at Winde- 
sheim, a few miles south of Zwoll, a cloister of regular canons in 
connection with the Brethren of the Life in Common. This was 
soon followed by others, especially that of St Agnes, near Zwoll, 
in which Thomas k Kempis long resided. These establishments 
for regular canons stood in immediate connection with the Houses 
of the Brethren. From the latter various individuals passed to 
the former, while others received ordination and entered upon the 
public duties of the Christian ministry. The Brethren were alsoon 
friendly terms with the better monastic orders, such for example 
as the Carthusian, Cistercian and Benedictine. In this manner 
the institution founded by Gerard was developed under a two- 
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fold form. The regular canons, who were more secluded, and 
more restricted to a monastic life, formed the heart of the system* 
the ordinary brethren of the Life in Common, partly priests and 
partly laymen, constituted the larger, freer and more active por- 
tion of the society, being extensively employed among the peo- 
ple, and either residing together in the Houses of the Brethren, 
or abroad, when engaged as clergymen or as teachers of youth. 

The Cloisters seem not to have accomplished all that Gerard 
and Florentine anticipated. At first the Brethren at Windesheim 
were very zealous and active, particularly in making manuscript 
copies of the Bible, and in comparing and criticising the various 
texts. But with the gradual prosperity and increasing wealth of 
the establishment, their zeal began to abate, and they finally sunk 
to the ordinary level of monastic institutions. 

The Houses of the Brethren, on the contrary, were in the high- 
est degree successful m fostering and propagating both piety and 
learning. Here the activity of Florentius was particularly vig- 
orous and effective. In Deventer were established, by his agen- 
cy, with the aid of the city council, several houses. Of these the 
most important was the j Rich Bouse , (het rijke Fraterhuis), called 
also the House of Florentius. About the same time, followed 
many other similar Houses in the larger towns of Holland and of 
Lower Germany. 

Thus had Florentius, during his rectorship, accomplished very 
much in enlarging and completing the arrangements of the insti- 
tution over which he presided. But he was now near the end 
of his career. He had, perhaps from his excessive severities, 
long suffered in his health ; but at this time he was seized with a 
mortal illness, and after appointing a bosom friend, Aemilius van 
Buren, his successor, and giving his dying counsel to the Breth- 
ren, saying among other things, " Abide in humility and simpli- 
city of heart, and Christ will abide in you,” he expired in the year 
1400, sixteen years after Gerard's death, at the age of about fifty. 
When his body was deposited in the church of St Lebuin, one 
of the citizens of Deventer remarked, “ whether St Lebuin was 
a holy man or not I do not know, — I suppose he was ; but I know 
full well that Florentius was a holy man of God.” 

It will be in place here to enter into a more detailed account 
of the institution planted by the hand of Gerard, and nurtured in- 
to vigor by the care of Florentius. The entire establishment was 
an association closely united by internal bonds, and yet so free 
that each individual could have a spontaneous development 
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and enjoy his natural liberty, according to the apostolic model. 
This end was secured by placing the union not so much on the 
ground of compacts and formal roles, as on the spirit by which 
all the members were animated. The disorders, incidental to 
such liberty, were restrained not by authority but by an extraor- 
dinary attention to the cultivation of chanty. While great results 
were possible, so long as such a state of things should exist, a fail- 
ure would be sure to follow, as soon as the spirit of the original 
founders and members should degenerate in their successors. 

Entrance into the fraternity, originally at least, was not atten- 
ded with a vow binding for life, neither was the conduct of mem- 
bers regulated, as in the cloisters, by minute laws and precepts, 
but by example and usage . 1 By this means two important points 
were gained ; first, as the continued connection with the society 
always remained voluntary, the members were always warmly 
attached to it ; and secondly, as the union of all the branches of 
the general society as well as of all of the members of each body 
was free and unconstrained, ample room was left for all that va- 
riety of form which nature always requires. The different Houses 
had their own different customs and traditionary forms ; and in 
each of the Houses a certain freedom was allowed for every in- 
dividual to act in his own way. 

Still a substantial union, both external and internal, was steadi- 
ly aimed at. The Houses always stood in communication with 
each other ; and besides this, general meetings of the rectors were 
regularly held. The heads of all the Houses met annually, the 
Dutch and the German separately, to deliberate and decide upon 
matters of common concern. The rector of the principal House 
at Deventer was the natural superior, at least, of all the Dutch 
fraternities. The arrangement, however, was not of the nature 
of a hierarchy, but was patriarchal. He was regarded as the fa- 
ther of the whole society, and was so styled. This patriarchal 
feature of the institution explains the mode of appointing the rec- 
tor at Deventer, which was not by election, but by designation 
from the last incumbent, a circumstance which invested the office 
with the greater solemnity and authority. 

The organization of a House of the Brethren was ordinarily as 
follows. About twenty brethren lived together with a common 
purse and a common table. They were divided into three clas- 
ses, priests, clerks and laymen. The number of priests was at 
first very small, because the whole society inherited the qcmples 

1 Secundum laudabilei conruetvdines domus antiquae. 
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of Gerard and trembled at the awful responsibilities of the priestly 
office. At a later period, a larger number received ordination, 
some entering upon the public ministry and receiving office and 
therefore dissolving their external connection with the Houses, 
others remaining in that connection and exercising their clerical 
functions among the Brethren. There were commonly four, 
sometimes a larger number of priests in one House, and abont 
twice as many clerks ; the remainder consisted of persons in their , 
novitiate, or those who had taken up only a temporary residence 
with the Brethren. Admission into the order, which was never 
granted except after earnest and frequent solicitation, inasmuch 
as the Brethren kept themselves at the furthest remove from the 
proselyting spirit of the mendicant friars — was always preceded 
by a probationary residence of one year. During that period the 
probationers were kept under strict supeiVision ; and it was ex- 
pected of them not to visit their friends in the interval, lest they 
should thereby become entangled again with secular affairs. Their 
property also was ordinarily applied to the use of the fraternity. 
One of the sayings of Florentius was, “ Wo to the man who, 
while living in the community, seeks his own, or says of any- 
thing, it is mine.” Those who, at the close of the year, wish- 
ed to become permanent members, were admitted as clerks, and 
their condition corresponded to that of monks, except that no vows 
for life were required of them. Each one retained the right of 
withdrawing at pleasure with the understanding, however, that on 
so doing, he was to pay a stipulated sum to the fraternity. Indresa 
and manner of living there was less constraint than in cloisters. 
The ordinary dress was a grey mantle, coat and pantaloons with-, 
out ornament, together with a grey cap, whence they were call- 
ed cucuttatL Those who were upon probation had the hair shorn 
from the qrown of the head. The mode of life in each House 
was very regular, particular hours being set apart for devotion, 
writing and manual labor. During the time of sitting at ta- 
ble some book was read, each of the Brethren in turn officiating 
as reader. One individual was appointed at each time to notice 
and correct any irregularities, and was called corrector errorum 
in mensa. Though certain offices were established for the sake 
of order, there was a general equality, like that which exists in 
families. Over each house presided a rector, prior, or praeposi- 
tus, elected by the brethren ; the other offices were those of vice- 
rector, steward, scriptuarius, who superintended the business of 
copying manuscripts, the librarius, the magister novitiorum, the 
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infinn&rius, the hospiti&rius, and a few mechanics. But in these 
matters, as might be expected, there was no exact uniformity. 

After the same manner, there were formed female societies of 
the Life in Common. Even Gerard had founded, in a separate 
house, totally disconnected from the other establishments, a fe- 
male community, the members of which were to lead, in retire- 
ment, a life of devotion and industry. Sewing and weaving and 
Jhe instruction of the youth of their own sex, constituted their 
chief employment John Binteiink founded a new convent for 
females, a little out of the city of Deventer, and presided over 
both the old and the new establishments for a period of twenty- 
six years. When he commenced these labors there were sixteen 
sisters connected with the association ; at the time of his death 
there were one hundred and fifty. Such houses were rapidly 
multiplied, as was the case with those of the Begnins at an ear- 
lier period ; and they were soon regularly organized after the 
manner of the Beginasia. A superintendent, or Martha, presided 
over each house ; a sub-Martha was stationed at her side. In 
Utrecht resided the superior, or the Martha, who had the super- 
vision of all the houses in that country, and who visited them all 
at least once a year. Besides this office which related more par- 
ticularly to the external deportment of the members, and the gen- 
eral order of the establishment, there belonged to each house a 
priest, who exercised the functions of a spiritual guide. Commu- 
nity of goods prevailed more in the houses of the females than 
in those of the males. One of the chief benefits resulting from 
these female associations, was that through them the religious 
spirit of the general body found a readier entrance into private 
families. But as there was otherwise nothing very peculiar in 
their influence, we will return to the institutions of the Breth- 
ren. 

The labor of the Brethren was judiciously distributed. Such 
mechanical arts as were needed were practised by those who 
were skilled in them. Among the regulations for the houses in 
Wesel, of which there were three, are found directions for tailors, 
barbers, bakers, cooks, gardeners, butlers, as well as for teachers, 
copyists, bookbinders, librarians and readers. In the house at 
Rostock the brethen employed iu common manual labor were di- 
vided into laymen and mechanics. Notwithstanding these divis- 
ions of labor, a certain equality was restored, inasmuch as the 
clerical and literary members took part, as far as was practicable 
in the menial services, and those of lower employments, in turn. 
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participated in almost every labor of the clerical members. To 
such an extent did the spirit of the family prevail over that of caste* 
The employment most common to all, was that of copying books. 
The zeal which Gerard, from religious motives, manifested for 
this branch of labor was inherited by Florentins and imparted by 
him to the entire fraternity. Florentius himself was not a skil- 
ful copyist; but he encouraged his brethren to practise the art, 
and gave such aid as he could by polishing and ruling the parch- 
ment, selecting passages and correcting the copy. Particular 
hours were set apart each day for copying, especially for the ben- 
efit of the poor. The more elegant copyists, such as Thomas i 
Kempis, prepared beautiful copies of the Bible and of favorite 
theological works, which were deposited in the libraries of the 
Brethren. Others were occupied with copying useful books to 
be given aw&y to indigent young persons, or religious tracts to be 
distributed gratuitously among the people. 1 

The occupations of the brethren depended in great measure on 
the circumstances and character of the different houses. In some 
houses a practical tendency prevailed ; in others intellectual ac- 
tivity, and some were scarcely anything more than mere industri- 
al establishments. Much, too, depended on the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the houses ; for while many of them were very poor, oth- 
ers were rich and even sumptuous. The house at Hildesheim, 
was a sort of ecclesiastical warehouse, where missals, mass- weeds, 
surplices and the like were furnished. In the convent of St Ma- 
ry’s near Beverwijk, the brethren traded in parchments, honey, 
wax and salt fish. The brethren at Hattem, on account of their 
poverty, practised at first nothing but husbandry and weaving ; 
after becoming more prosperous, they were also engaged in lite- 
rary employments, and finally established a school which was not 
without repute. There was a similar diversity in the cloisters of 
the regular canons. The celebrated cloister of Agnesberg or 
Mount St Agnis near Zwoll, where Thomas k Kempis lived, was 
originally very poor. Others, as that near Hoorn, called the jewel 
of Westfriesland, were very rich. 

The largest number of these establishments, however, retained 
the character which their founders designed, and were of that 
middling class, which were not obliged to resort wholly to man- 
ual labor, nor, on the other hand, were allured to a life of ease and 

1 Has not the origin of tract distribution generally been referred to too late a 
period ? 
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luxury. Their chief aim was to promote religion among the com- 
mon people, and education among the youth* 

For the spiritual improvement of the people two kinds of reli- 
gious service were established, preaching, and what were called 
collations, or a religious meeting that bears the same relation to 
public preaching that a little refreshment does to a regular meaL 
Upon the prevailing mode of preaching, Gerard and his institu- 
tion exerted the happiest influence. As early as the time of 
Charlemagne the priests were often desired to preach in a lan- 
guage that the people could understand, but, for the most part, 
to no purpose. Only a few individuals, as the Dominican monk, 
John of Vioenza about the year 1250, and the Franciscan, Berth- 
old of Katisbon, who died in 1272, distinguished themselves from 
others by preaching practically and in the native language. But 
Groot gave a general impulse in favor of such preaching, and, in 
his day, a large number of preachers, undoubtedly excited by him, 
made the pulpit a place of commanding moral power, in Holland. 
So Wermboid at Utrecht, Henrici at Amersford, Gonde at Zwoll, 
Aurifaber at Haarlem, Dou at Amsterdam, and Paulus at Meden- 
blik, men who, though they did not belong to the Brethren of the 
Life in Common, labored heartily in their spirit Binterink and 
Gfonde were among the moat celebrated preachers of the frater- 
nity. The manner of preaching among the Brethren was ani- 
mated and popular. They spoke from inward impulses, and 
therefore with simplicity and with power. They animated their 
discourses by a liberal use of striking examples, and gave them 
form and authority by weighty sentiments and remarks drawn 
from the writings of the more pious and able of the church fa- 
thers. Their long discourses, which in some instances extended 
to six hours, probably have had some influence in the formation 
of that practice, still peculiar to the Dutch preachers, of delivering 
sermons of an almost interminable length. 

The collations were less public and less formal than the ordina- 
ry church services. They were, at first, most common in the 
houses of the brethren, and were generally holden in the after- 
noon of the Sabbath and of festival days. A passage of Scrip- 
ture, commonly from the Gospels, was read, explained and ap- 
plied to practical life. Sometimes the speaker proposed ques- 
tions to his audience. Such services, which were often held also 
among the common people, and also in the popular dialect excited 
a great and wide-spread interest, so that many legacies were left 
to the Brethren on the condition that, on festival days, such meet- 
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rags should be held for the benefit of the common people. Simi- 
lar instructions were given on proper occasions in more private 
circles in social life. 

But the most important service by far done to the pnblic by the 
Brethren, was that of educating the young. By that means they 
succeeded in forming a new generation. In this work also their 
activity varied according to the occasion. In many cases, they 
had no separate schools of their own, but entered into a volunta- 
ry connection with existing schools, aiding the pupils by provid- 
ing them with books, by holding literary and religious inter- 
course with them, and by procuring for them employment or sup- 
port In other instances they opened schools themselves, and 
gave instruction in reading, writing, music, in Latin both oral and 
written, and in religion, and most of all in biblical history. In 
other schools still, they sometimes had a participation by taking 
the charge of particular classes without any further connection. 
So it was in the celebrated school at Deventer, which was found- 
ed before Gerard’s time. After the institution of the Life in 
Common, this school and the Brethren spontaneously entered 
into co5peration with each other. The rectors of the school were 
generally friendly to the order, many of the pupils either were 
supported by it, or recommended to wealthy and benevolent 'in- 
dividuals, who furnished them both board and rooms. These pu- 
pils commonly participated both in the labors and in the religious 
exercises of the Brethren. At the time of Florentius, John Bo- 
heme was rector of the school at Deventer, and being a great ad- 
mirer of the former, and an almost constant attendant on his 
preaching, he was predisposed to favor in every possible way 
those who were recommended by him. Thomas k Kempis says, 
in his life of Gronde, " When I came to Deventer to study, I also 
visited Windesheim, where I found among the canons my broth- 
er, John & Kempis. At his suggestion I went to see Florentius 
whose name was already widely known. He procured for me a 
gratuitous support in the family of a much respected and pious 
matron, and gave me books, as he was accustomed to do to oth- 
ers.” By such a cooperation of the Brethren, the school at De- 
venter became very flourishing. Wherever the brethren had a 
house, there a large number of scholars was sure to be found, 
sometimes even a multitude, as at their school at Herzogenbush, 
where there were, at times, no less than twelve hundred pupils ; 
and at Groningen where there were nearly as many. The rea- 
son why their schools were so much frequented was, in part at 
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least, that the indigent were aided in their support by the Breth- 
ren, and though tuition was not universally free, it was generally so 
to poor students. In Herzogenbush the pupils, besides their divis- 
ion into some school classes, were distinguished as dilates, medio- 
cre* and pauperes, the first of which are supposed to pay full tui- 
tion ; the second, half of it ; and the third nothing at alL Over 
the door of the House of the Brethren in that place was written 
the following distich : 

foterea gratis docui quo* pre9sit egestas, 

Et mercede, qaibus son satis amp la fuit. 

Where so large a number of pupils were collected, the office of 
teacher could be made permanent This circumstance in the 
schools of the Brethren introduced an important change, and did 
much towards checking the wandering habits of the school-teach- 
ers of that age. The personal connection between teacher and 
pupil became intimate, influential and lasting. Whole cities even 
where such schools were established, received a new and remark- 
able intellectual stamp. In Amersford, for example, a knowledge 
of the Latin, about the middle of the sixteenth century, is said to 
have been so general, that the common mechanics could under- 
stand and speak Latin. The more intelligent merchants under- 
stood Greek, the maidens sung Latin hymns, and a tolerably cor- 
rect Latin could be heard in the streets. This picture may be a 
little too highly colored, but it is certain that the Brethren made 
great and successful efforts to restore and propagate a purer La- 
tinity. 

In the schools, as in the church, the tendency of these efficient 
labors of the Brethren was to Reformation. Their earnest, active, 
disinterested efforts for the education of the young, was a novel 
thing. It was apparent that they were designing to raise up a 
new generation of men. Still more obvious was this in their me- 
thod of instruction. They cast away at once from their text- 
books all the scholastic nonsense, and abandoned what was en- 
tangled and useless for what was sound and practical; and the 
barbarism of the middle ages for the simplicity and purity of the 
ancients. The Mammotrectus , the Gemma Gcmmarum , the Doc- 
trinale Alexandri de Villa Dei, and other school books, which the 
papal church protected as sacredly as it did its doctrines, were 
unceremoneously thnist aside by the Brethren, and the works of 
the ancients substituted in their place. Alexander Hegius and 
John Sintius in the school at Deventer have deservedly secured 
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to themselves an imperishable name for the boldness and decis- 
ion with which they conducted their pupils back to a knowledge 
of antiquity. 

The foregoing account embraces what is most essential in the 
organization of the Brethren of the Life in Common. In what 
follows we have to consider its further development under two 
particular forms. At the very beginning, the Brethren, as if by 
natural instinct, resorted to the use of the native language m giving 
rekgious instruction. But from this period forth, it became with 
them a subject of definite consideration, and a settled principle 
of action. Not only did they hereby acquire a great power in 
their discourses over the minds of the people, but they also pre- 
pared the way for introducing with more effect the Bible and oth- 
er religious books into the popular language. This is one of the 
two forms of activity above indicated. The other is the collec- 
tion of the traditional doctrines relating to practical religion and 
the moral teachings of the leading men of the fraternity into a 
living, connected and complete form, so as to make a deep and 
lasting impression on the public mind. The former work was 
accomplished under the auspices of Gerard Zerbolt The latter 
was effected with a success almost unparalleled by Thomas & 
Kempis. Both of these agencies, whether designed to be so or 
not, tended to prepare both the intellect and the hearts of the 
people for the preaching of Luther. To these two individuals, 
therefore, we must direct our attention. 


Zerbolt, and the use of the Native Language in Religious Instruction. 

As a contemporary of Florentius, though about seventeen years 
younger, Gerard Zerbolt distinguished himself among the Breth- 
ren at Deventer. He was bom at Ziitphen about the year 1367, 
and is therefore often called Gerard of Ziitphen. After going 
through his elementary studies at other schools, he came to that 
of Deventer, in which he was principally educated, and entered 
into the most intimate connection with Florentins and the Breth- 
ren. Even when a boy, he manifested an extraordinary eager- 
ness for study. He hung upon the lips of his teachers, and when 
the hour of instruction was ended, always regretted that it was 
so short This thirst for knowledge was never abated, and was 
modified only by taking a particular direction after his entrance 
into the fraternity. He was incessantly employed in reading, 
studying, and copying the Bible and other religious books, allow- 
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ing nothing but his devotions and his meals to interrupt him. 
He was wholly indifferent to other matters, rarely could tell after 
dinner, what he had eaten, and injudiciously neglected his health 
even when iff But he was by no meaus unskilled in secular 
business ; he was well versed in law, and was possessed of such 
a sound judgment that he was often consulted by Florentius and 
employed by him in legal transactions. Called away once on 
such a case, as he was returning to Deventer, he was seized with 
an illness at Windesheim which proved fatal. Aemilins van Bu- 
ren, in the unreserved manner of the Brethren, said to him, “ it 
seems to me brother, that you are near your end “ so it appears 
to me also,*’ was the reply; and soon he expired in the year 1398, 
the thirty-firtft of his age and about two years before Florentius. 
Excessive study and a want of due regard to his health, may 
have hastened his premature death. In his life he was equally 
remarkable for his zeal in collecting books, and for his bold ef- 
forts in behalf of the Bible. 

Gerard Groot, a great lover and diligent collector of good books, 
had left his library to the house of the Brethren at Deventer. 
Florentius and Gronde, who were appointed librarians, had greatly 
increased the collection. But no one equalled Zerbolt in this respect 
after he was made librarian. His attachment to valuable authors 
was almost unbounded. He was accustomed to say, “ such works do 
more by way of preaching and instructing than it is possible 
for us to express.” A beautiful manuscript was more attractive 
to him than a feast He therefore kept the copyists constantly 
employed, collected books from every quarter, and preserved 
them with the greatest care. And yet as zealous a librarian as 
he was, he never forgot, that men were not made for books, but 
books for men ; and consequently took pleasure in lending from 
his choice collection to the clerks of distant houses, that they also 
might be instructed aud benefited. Men of a purely practical 
character might easily regard such a zeal for books as excessive 
and injurious. So it was in fact As one of the Brethren was 
upon his dying bed, Florentius asked him, in what respect he 
thought the institution might be improved. The dying man re* 
plied among other things : “ We have too many books ; the most 
important ought to be selected, and the rest sold and the mo- 
ney given to the poor.” Florentius, more intelligent and more 
sound in his views, honored the good intention of the brother, 
but did not follow his advice. The impulse which Zerbolt gave 
in favor of copying manuscripts and of collecting good libraries 
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was perpetuated among the Brethren ; and it must be confessed, 
that in an age when the art of printing was unknown, it was of 
the utmost importance in two respects, first because both teacher 
and pupil found only in the libraries of the Brethren the kind of 
books that were needed for their intellectual culture, and second- 
ly, because through their untiring industry alone, could such a 
novelty as religious tracts in the native language be furnished for 
the common people in numbers sufficient to produce general 
effect 

This brings us to the second important agency of Zerbolt, that 
which related to the U3e of the Bible and other religious books in 
the vernacular tongue. On this subject in particular, did he em- 
ploy all his talents and eloquence in writing for the public. It is 
certainly very extraordinary that in such an age, about one hun- 
dred and thirty years before Luther published his theses, this dis- 
tinguished young man should speak out so fully and so powerful- 
ly on this point, as to create a general demand, which was never 
fully satisfied till Luther published his version of the Scriptures. 
We are to place the merits of Zerbolt the higher from the fact, 
that among his contemporaries even such men as Gerson should 
call in question the expediency of giving the Bible to the com- 
mon people in their own language. 

The treatise which Zerbolt wrote De Utilitate Lectionis Sacra- 
rum Literamm in Lingua Vulgari, and which was designed for the 
learned and therefore written in very good Latin, pleads energet- 
ically, with a practical good sense and an earnestness free from 
all fanatacism, for the right and the duty of all laymen to learn 
for themselves the will of God directly from the Scriptures. He 
maintained that there was in the Bible a plain and simple sense 
intelligible to all, to the substantial comprehension of which no 
profound investigations or long trains of reasoning were necessary, 
but that, on the contrary, the meaning shines forth by its own light 
without the necessity of much labor or controversy. But he con- 
ceded that there are other truths in the Bible more profound and 
obscure, which must be earnestly studied and reflected upon in 
order to be understood. The one is milk for babes, the other 
strong meat for men. Simple and uneducated people, children 
in knowledge, may not only without injury or danger, but with 
great profit, as the best of the Fathers have maintained, read for 
themselves in a language which they understand those parts of 
the Scripture, which set forth a simple and practical Christianity. 
Obscure parts of the Bible, and different theological writers they 
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cannot understand ; these it is better for them to let alone. These 
views he supports in the following manner. “ The Scriptures are 
not given for any one class in particular, but they contain instruc- 
tion for persons of every class. Sometimes they enjoin general 
precepts equally applicable to all, but more frequently, they ad- 
dress their instructions to particular classes of individuals. At 
one time they speak to the beginner in religious knowledge, at 
another to those more advanced. Now they teach the way of 
life to the perfect, now to every variety of moral condition. Con- 
sequently they are designed for persons of every class, in order 
that men, estranged as they are from themselves, and ignorant of 
their true character, may learn their condition from the mirror of 
God’s word. What rational person will venture to say that lay- 
men commit sin, when they make that use of the Bible for which 
God gave it, namely to learn their sinfulness and heartily repent 
and reform ? Why should they not receive the divine law as 
well as other more general blessings from God, since the law of 
God and the HolyScriptures occupy the highest place among the 
blessings of Heaven? The people cannot justly be excluded 
from this blessing, and the divine consolations by which the soul 
receives its life and nourishment” The Bible, he continues in 
effect, is designed to give support to the law of nature, so that 
man may already learn what is led in obscurity there. Immers- 
ed as the common people are in worldly affairs, they need to have 
the dust removed which has beclouded the mental eye, and, at 
particular seasons to suspend their business, and turn their atten- 
tion inward upon themselves and view their character and wants 
by the light of God’s word. It is required of them even by law, 
that at certain times they go to church to hear the gospel ; but 
why preach to them from the Bible, if they ought to be ignorant of 
it? But if they can be benefited by oral teaching, why can they 
not read in books the same that is read or preached to them from 
the pulpit? They surely learn and retain little from what they 
hear in discourses fifteen minutes long, and that in an unknown 
tongue. If they are allowed without censure to read worldly pro- 
ductions, which are often corrupt and seductive, it is absurd to 
prohibit them from reading the Scriptures, by which the love of 
God, and a longing for their heavenly home is enkindled. Jerome, 
Augustine, Gregory and Chrysostom always exhorted the people 
to Btudy the Scriptures, which they would never have done, had 
they regarded the practice as injurious or unlawful. That the 
people should read the word of God in their own language is suf- 
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ficiendy proved by the nature of the* case. The whole Bible was 
originally in the language of the people to whom it was given. 
If it is unlawful for the people at large to read the Bible in their 
native language, why did the prophets and the apostles write the 
several books of it in the language of the people rather than in 
a foreign language ? From the earliest times the church has giv- 
en translations of the Scriptures into different languages. The 
Jews had the Bible in Hebrew, the Chaldeans in Chaldee, the 
•Greeks in Greek, the Arabians in Arabic, the Syrians in Syriac, 
the Goths in Gothic. The Romans, the Egyptians, the Indians, 
the Russians, the Sclavonians, the Gauls and all nations have the 
Scriptures in their own language. If, then, they are read in near- 
ly all languages under heaven, why should they not be read in 
German also ? He urged similar considerations in favor of em- 
ploying the German, instead of the Latin language, in the prayers 
and hymns of the church. These sentiments and a correspond- 
ing practice among the Brethren not only gave depth and inter- 
est to those religious services which were the vehicle of a spir- 
itual Christianity, but they tended to deliver the nation from the 
yoke of Roman laws, language and customs, which cramped the 
development of the national spirit When the Germans heard 
German preaching, read a German Bible, had a German theology, 
and prayed and sung in German, they were internally severed 
from Rome ; but it was reserved for Luther, to complete the work 
and bring the inward sentiment to a decisive outward act 

Thomas d Kempis , and the practical Religion of the Brethren in its 
most flourishing state. 

There were in the community of the Brethren two theological 
elements, the one practical, the other doctrinal ; the one designed 
more for Christians in general, the other for the smaller circle of 
reflecting and philosophic minds. These might be united in one 
man, or they might be so far separated, that one individual might 
give a preponderance to the former and carry it to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, and another to the latter. Such a separation 
actually took place. The two most distinguished men of the fra- 
ternity, who were bom and bred in its spirit, Thomas k Kempis 
and Johan Wessel were the purest representatives of these two el- 
ements, the former preceding in point of time, as was natural per- 
haps, and setting forth ascetic Christianity in its noblest and most 
winning form, the other unfolding in the clearest and most per- 
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feet maimer in that age the system of Christian doctrines. From 
the nature of the case, the theologian would more readily come 
in collision with the authority of the church than the ascetie. 
But while the one was breaking through the incrustation which 
had been formed over society, the other was preparing a warm ger- 
minal principle in the heart of the people, which would supply new 
life and energy when the incubus of antiquated formalism should be 
thrown aside. To form Thomas for this great work assigned him 
by Providence everything conspired, natural constitution and tem- 
perament, early domestic training, education in the schools, the 
whole tenor of his life and the moral condition of the age. 

The character of his mind, in its original stamp, was evidently 
predisposed to a quiet, contemplative, introverted life. There 
breathes in all his writings a peculiar spirit of satisfaction and re- 
pose, and there beats gently a pulse of inward joy, cheerfulness 
and delight We feel, as we read, that the writer moves only in 
this inner spiritual circle, but in this is perfectly happy. The cell, 
narrow indeed, but cheered by the love of God and of Christ, is to 
him a paradise, which he would exchange only for heaven* The 
duties of subjection, of prayer and other acts of devotion are to 
his taste the choicest delicacies. The renunciation of self, and 
devotedness to the interests of others, are the very elements of 
his life. Whatever he enjoins upon others, he himself performs 
with the greatest pleasure and enthusiasm. 

Thomas Hamerken (Malleolus) was bom in the year 1380, in 
the small but pleasant village of Kempen, situated in the vale of 
the Rhine not far from Cologne. Hence his name Thomas von 
Kempen, or Thomas k Kempis. His parents were of humble 
birth and lived in moderate circumstances, of which he made no 
secret, but like Luther, often referred to his low origin with the 
utmost simplicity and freedom. His father, who was an ordina- 
ry mechanic, gave him an example of industry and perseverance ; 
his mother, who was distinguished for the fervor of her piety, ear- 
ly instilled into his susceptible mind the sentiment of a warm and 
devout love for divine things. Thomas undoubtedly gave signs of 
good talents very early, else the thought of giving him an educa- 
tion could hardly have been entertained, for, being poor, h» was 
entirely dependent on the benevolence of others. The Brethren 
of the life in Common were accustomed to aid precisely this 
class of boys. Consequently* in his thirteenth year he resorted 
to Deventer, the place of the most flourishing establishment of 
the Brethren. The relation of this house t q the school of Deven- 
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ter has been already described. At first Thomas appears not to 
have been connected with the fraternity; but afterwards, at the 
suggestion of his brother John, then canon at Wmdesheim, to 
have presented himself to Florentine. The latter both won the 
ardent affection of Thomas and inspired respect for himself. Flo- 
rentine also supplied him with books, and procured for him a home 
with a pious matron, somewhat as Luther was provided with one, 
when he was in similar circumstances, at Eisenach. The advan- 
tages of the friendship of Florentine were numerous and great 
Thomas himself mentions a circumstance which well illustrates 
this remark. Boheme, then rector of the school at Deventer, 
though a rigid master, was a friend of Florentius. As the boy 
came one day to the rector tx> pay his tuition fee, and to redeem the 
book wliieh he had given as security, the rector asked him, who 
had supplied him with the money ? When he was informed that it 
came from Florentkis, he returned it with these words, “ Carry it 
bade; on bis aocoant the debt shall be cancelled. 1 ’ Thomas took 
part in die religions devotions of the Brethren, and soon yielded 
himself np entirely to a manner of life with which he was so 
much charmed. Not long after, he was formally received into 
the house of the Brethren, in which, at that time, there were about 
twenty clerks, three laymen, a steward, a cook and a tailor. IBs 
associate, and most intimate friend was Arnold van Schoonhoven, 
a youth of ardent piety, with whom he occupied the same room 
and bed. The warmth of this young man’s religious affections 
and the cordiality of his acts of devotion, kindled a similar ardor 
in the susceptible heart of Thomas. “ I saw myself,” said the lat- 
ter, in the biography of his friend, “ inflamed for devotion by his 
seal ; and often wished I might have but for a few moments sach 
grace as he seemed constantly to enjoy.” 

By the side of this youthful example of piety, stood the more 
imposing and authoritative example of Florentius, whom Thomas 
venerated and loved beyond any other mortal. He was accus- 
tomed to carry to his revered master and friend all his mental 
anxieties and to receive those directions which allayed his fears 
and which conducted him to a state of serenity and joy. This 
tender relation between the genial boy and the mature man ex- 
tended itself to the minutest matters. Florentius was frequently 
•o indisposed that he could not eat at the common table. Insuch 
cases, he took his meals at a small table in another apartment, 
and Thomas enjoyed the distinction, at sach times, to be his com- 
pany and to wait upon him. “ 1, though unworthy,” says he, in 
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bis life of Florentios , 44 was often, invited by him to prepare bis 
table, and brought to him the little which he needed and attend* 
ed to his wants with the utmost pleasure.” So deep an impres- 
siou did the character, example, and conversation of Florentine 
make upon the affectionate youth, that he ever after retained 
the image in his mind and stamped it distinctly upon all his writ* 
ings. 

In the work entitled , 14 The Valley of Lilies,” i Ketnpis says, 
44 Examples teach better than words.” This was true in his own 
case. He had. a longing heart, which eagerly selected and ap- 
propriated whatever was excellent in others, and was intent only 
on its own highest improvement Thus he saw the whole fra- 
ternity, and his friends in the best light, and was benefited by 
things which might. have left but slight traces upon less suscep- 
tible and less generous minds. Take the following as a striking 
example. 44 One day,” he remarks , 44 in the winter season, Hen- 
ry. Brune was sitting by the fire and warming his hands ; in the 
mean time, he turned his face to the wall, .and offered silent pray- 
er. On perceiving this, I was deeply affected, and ever after- 
wards loved him the more.” However insignificant the circum- 
stance might be in itself, and however idealised it may have 
been in the mind of the young observer, the main point retains 
all its importance, namely, that his heart was a rich and gene- 
rous soil into which no good seed could be accidentally cast with- 
out springing up. 

After Thomas had thus passed seven years at Deventer, Flo- 
rentius, on a certain festival day, when he perceived that the 
young man had betrayed much religious emotion, called him aside 
and addressed him thus : 44 My dear son Thomas, the time has arri- 
ved when it is necessary for you to decide on your course of life ; you 
are now at the Pythagorean point where two ways diverge. You 
see the vexations and the perils of the world, its short-lived joys 
and its regrets. You know that we must all die and render to 
God and to Christ an account of our life. Wo to them who can- 
not do it. with a good conscience ! What good would it do one, if 
he should gain the whole world and yet ruin his soul? Attend, 
then, to your salvation. But, as you have often heard, there are 
two ways which lead to salvation, the one that of an aotive, the 
other that of. a contemplative life. The former is pursued by 
those who worthily serve Christ by good works, the latter, which 
is more acceptable to God, is followed by those who with Mary 
sit at the feet of Jesus. Whichever of the two you shall choose,. 
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you wffl pursue it with more safety and benefit in a cloister than 
in the world which tieth in wickedness^— If yon should ask, what 
place I could recommend, I would say that for those who have 
been educated Imre, one of the two cloisters of regular canons re* 
cently founded by our community, would be the best” This 
suggestion decided the future career of Thomas* On the fol- 
lowing day he took a letter of recommendation, and resorted to 
the convent of St Agnes. 

This cloister was sitn&ted in the vicinity of Zwoll, on a slight 
eievatkm, a healthy and pleasant spot, along which flowed the 
liver Vechte. It was established without great pecuniary re- 
amices, and was at this time, weak, and without any kind of dis- 
tinction. But that caromnstance was of no account with Thom- 
ts. He was kindly received, sad regarded the place as a re- 
treat which the hand of Providence had provided for him* Here 
he spent all the remainder of his long life, during which he gain- 
ed a great name in the world, and thus gave distinction to the 
small cloister to which he belonged. 

He was not precipitate m his final decision, but passed five years 
in his novitiate, and did not take the monastic habit till the sixth 
year, nor the vow till the year following. But with him the de- 
rision, once formed, was irrevocable. As he was priest, his chief 
employment in the cloister was religious instruction. Besides 
this, he copied valuable bodes, and composed numerous works of 
his own. He was a distinguished copyist, and always manifested 
delight in beautiful manuscripts. An elegant copy of the Bible 
in four volumes, a missal and select works of St Bernard, all ex- 
ecuted by his hand, were preserved in the cloister. His own 
work, the Imitation of Christ, he oopied several times. 

Of a life thus quietly spent in retirement little can be said that 
is adapted to enliven biography by way of incident It passed 
like a smooth silvery stream, from whose surface was reflected a 
cloudless sky. Quiet industry, lonely meditation, and secret de- 
votion filled up the successive days of his life* In consequence 
of his peaceful state of mind, and regular habits, he lived to an 
advanced age* He died July 1471, at the age of ninety-one, or 
ninety-two. 

In his work on Spiritual Exercises, he enjoined “during the 
whole course of life, the union of humility and Christian cheer- 
fulness.” In another work he describes the man of God as “ of 
a placid countenance, calm and agreeable in his address, pru- 
dent sod orderly in Us deportment, and always diffusing among 
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others peace and happiness/’ In these. few sketches, he has 
drawn his own portrait All who knew him, testify that through 
his whole life, he manifested love to God and man, that he 
cheerfully endured every suffering, and that he was indulgent* 
to.the faults and weaknesses of his brethren. In his personal 
habits, he was neat, temperate, chaste, contented and cheerful. 
His chief effort was to maintain an undisturbed repose and peace 
of mind. Hence he was reluctant to intermeddle with worldly 
affairs, avoided intercourse with the great, and was silent when 
die conversation turned upon such subjects, lest his passions 
should, be aroused, and the charm of sweet contemplation be 
broken. But hB was far from being taciturn, his disposition for 
friendship was always strong, though with Mm the love of God 
was its only permanent bond. When God and divine things 
were the subject of discourse, he was in Ms natural element, and 
was exhaustless in Ms resources, and highly eloquent • Many 
persons came from a great distance in order to hear him. 

In acts of devotion, public and private, he was diligent and ear- 
nest ; in singing particularly, it has been observed of him, that he 
always stood erect, never leaning on anything for support; that 
Ms face was often directed heavenwards, and appeared as if 
transfigured, and that Ms whole body seemed spontaneously to 
follow the direction of Ms soul. Once a monk said to him, that 
he “ seemed to relish a psalm as he would a salmon.” “ 1 do in- 
deed,” replied he, “ but I nauseate it, when I see men singing 
listlessly.” 

In Ms personal appearance, he was small of statnre, but well 
proportioned; his countenance was fresh and its expression ani- 
mated, though Ms complexion was a little dark; Ms eyes were 
piercing and so strong, even in old age, that he never made use 
ef glasses. Under an old likeness of Mm which Franciscus To- 
knsis saw, stood these characteristic words : In omnibus requiem 
quaesivi, sed non inveni, nisi in abditis recessibus et libellolis. 

From the foregoing account, it will appear, that only a part of 
our nature is represented in Thomas i Kempis. That part, how- 
ever, is an essential one ; and the embodiment and exhibition of 
it, in Ms works, most perfect The unity of character, which we 
observe in him, is the more complete, as there was nothing in 
the course of his life to disturb the natural bias of Ms mind. With 
the wide world he had little to do. Literature was to Mm a sec- 
ondary pursuit, a means simply to a religious end. He was not, 
strictly speaking, a scholar, nor did he cultivate directly even the 
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art of persuasion. The aim of his whole life was directed to one 
single object, namely, to attain for himself, and to bring others to 
attain to the religious end of his being. Everything else was 
postponed to this. The love of God and the inward repose re- 
suiting irom it, and the happiness of Uninterrupted communion 
with him, were constantly before him as the sole object of desire. 
And that object he reached as few others have done. To thou- 
sands he has been not so much a publisher of that heavenly peace 
as a magnet, drawing diem to it 

At this point of our narrative, it will be suitable to say a word 
concerning his writings. A theological system is not to be sought in 
such a writer as Thomas A Kempis. He was not a speculative 
thinker. It was not the force of logic, but the simplicity and 
strength of moral feeling that gave him his perfect unity and con- 
sistency of character. His writings, therefore, exhibit no philo- 
sophic generalizations, no statement and illustration of broad prin- 
ciples, but an inexhaustible treasure of sententious sayings, an 
oriental fertility in proverbs, in which the same material of practi- 
cal wisdom and piety is wrought into an endless variety of forms. 
Li the piety of Thomas we discover two ingredients, the one es- 
sential, the other more . accidental, namely Christianity and mo- 
oasdctsm. The latter would naturally limit the popularity of his 
writings to a particular age, the former preserves them from obli- 
vion, and gives them the freshness of perpetual youth. 

Those of his writings which are most tinged with the monas- 
tic hue, are his sermons delivered in the cloister, his Disciplina 
daustra&um and Dialogue Noviliorum , together with his letters 
and poems. His biographies of distinguished members of the 
community may also be reckoned as belonging to this class, inas- 
much as they were designed to be attractive portraitures of the 
ascetic life . 1 The works in which a spiritual Christianity predo- 
minates over the monastic element are the Imitation of Christ,* 

1 He wrote full biographies of Gerard and Florentius, and sketches of the 
lives of the best of the disciples of Florentius, namely, Gronde, Binterink, 
Berner, Brnne, Zerbolt, van Buren, Viana, Schoonhoven, and of Cacabns, the 
pious cook in the House of Florentius. These are found in the edition of 1560, 
Volume Hi. pp. 3 — 142 ; in the edition of 1728 at the beginning of the last vol- 
ume. As Thomas was intimately acquainted with these individuals, his ac- 
count of their lives is very truthful and graphic. The reader imagines that he 
sees the men living and moving before him, and feels at home among the Breth- 
ren of the Life in Common. The life of Florentius is the most attractive and 
» the fullest of those little individual traits which are the charm of Biography. 

* Ullmann, who has given in an appendix the result of an elaborate inquiry 
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Soliloquies of the Soul, the Garden of Roses, the Valley of Lilies, 
Hie treatise on the Three Tabernacles, and a few other minor 
essays. 

Among these, the Imitation of Christ justly holds the highest 
rank. Next in merit is the Garden of Roses, which is still more 
sententious in its character. 

The moral and religions views of Thomas k Kempis, cannot be 
said to have originated wholly in his own mind* The mystical 
theology is very much a matter of experience ; and this experi- 
ence was partly one’s own and portly transmitted from generation 
to generation. Thomas draws largely from the stream of tradi- 
tion which had flowed down through the Brethren of the life in 
Common. Side by side with his own, he introduces the experi- 
ences, maxims and examples of other members of the communi- 
ty, who had lived before him. He did, indeed, by a process of 
assimilation make them all perfectly his own. They all bear the 
marks of his own peculiar genius. It is his heart that beats in 
every sentiment 

Though Thomas was himself but little versed in classical lite- 
rature, his disciples, Lange, Spiegelberg, Liber, and, most of all, 
Agricola and Hegius, contributed much to the revival of ancient 
learning in Holland and Germany. While he was friendly to all 
pure knowledge, he found his chief delight in practical wisdom 
of a religious nature. His leading coarse of thought is this. We 
all naturally seek for something to make us happy ; but we can 
never find it in the things of the world. The world has nothing 
substantial ; everything in it is transient, and all its pleasures are 
attended with sorrows. There is here no true satisfaction, but 
disappointment, change, misery and death. We cannot find in 
the society of others what we need. They are frail, changeable, 
and deceitful. The chief good cannot be found in them. Nor is 
there anything in ourselves on which we can rely for happiness. 
We are full of weaknesses and of sin, and are either sunken in 
sensuality or lifted up with pride and self-sufficiency. God alone 
can satisfy the wants and the longings of the human souL Un- 
ion with him is the only sure felicity, a union effected not by an 
act of ours, but by the grace of God. Grace is the love of God 
imparting itself to men, giving them true freedom, and power to 
do what is right By imitating Christ, Thomas did not mean the 

respecting the author of the Imitation of Christ, thinks there is no longer room 
to doubt that it was written by Thomas k Kempis. While the external evi- 
dence is said to be in his favor, the internal is pronounced irresistible. 
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watching and imitating of his example in particular things, bat 
the complete formation of Christ within us. Hence the peculiar 
manner in which he treats that subject in his chief work. 

Although he was a good Catholic, the hierarchy had no signifi- 
cancy with him. His inward spiritual life led him to place no 
high estimate on any external magnificence and show. It is a 
remarkable fact that in all his writings, he never alludes to the 
pope but once or twice, and then to show that neither he nor his 
leaden bulls are anything but dust and ashes. 1 

i 

Decline and Fall of the Community. 

Early efforts were made by the jealous mendicant friars whose 
influence over the common people and over the young was very 
much weakened, to crush the institution which had supplanted 
them. They maintained that there were only two lawful modes 
of life, the secular and the monastic ; that the Brethren were a 
genus tertium> neither the one nor the other, and consequently 
were living in violation of the canonical law. Zecbolt wrote an 
elaborate defence, which it is not necessary to notice particularly 
here. A more violent assault was made by Matthew Grabow, 
once a member of the community at Groningen. He brought an 
accusation before the council of Constance, in which he aimed 
at nothing less than the destruction of the order. But Gerson, 
chancellor of the University of Paris, the most influential man of 
the times, and Peter D’Ailly, of Cambray, and twelve other dis- 
tinguished theologians, espoused the cause of the party assailed 
and the accuser of the Brethren was condemned. No danger 
henceforth was to be feared from without, and a period of great 
prosperity ensued. 

In order tp form a correct general estimate of the success of the 
fraternity, it will be necessary to distinguish the different periods 
of its history. Its flourishing period extended from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century to the beginning, of the sixteenth. Du- 
ring that time, it sent out its fresh religious influence, and gave a 
strong impulse to the public mind, and raised the education of 
the young to a new and proud distinction. A reforming council, 

1 Sapiens eat iile, qui spernit millia mills. 

Omnia sent noils, Rex, Papa, st plmmUa MU. 

Canctoram finis, non, vermis, fovea, ciois. — Hartal. Reear. IV. 3. 
Comp. Vallisitlior. XXV. 3. Nemo uniut diei certitudineib vivendi h&bet, 
nee impetr&re potest s Pops, bullam nunqaam moriendi. 
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ted even popes and cardinals favored its interests. The people 
flocked from all quarters to its places of worship, and the youth 
to its schools. Within the same interval of time, particularly be- 
tween 1425 and 1451, most of the Houses of the Brethren were 
established. In the Netherlands, we find the fraternity settled 
not only at Deventer, Zwoll and Windesheim, but at Amersford, 
Hoom, Delft, Hattem, Herzogenbush, Groningen, Gouda, Har- 
derwijk, Utrecht, Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, Ghent, Grammont, 
Nimeguin, and Doesburg. Beyond the borders of the Nether* 
lands, there were Houses at Emmerich, Munster, Cologne, Nie- 
der Wesel, Osnabriick, Hildesheim, Herford, Rostock and Culm. 
Indeed, they were found up the Rhine as far as Swabia, and in 
the interior of Germany as far as Mersebuig. 

la the course of the sixteenth century, there was a very ob- 
servable decline. The last House established by the Brethren 
was that in Cambray in the year 1505, which continued however 
only till 1554. In so celebrated a place as Zwoll there were only 
three students in 1579. The last member of the establishment 
at Rostock, Arsenius, died in 1575. Only a very few Houses, as 
that at Munster, were in existence, at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The institution could retire from the scene of action with hon- 
or ; it had accomplished its end. The causes of its decay were 
not assaults from without, but the altered circumstances of the 
times. The age of improvement which the Brethren in part, at 
least led on, had outstripped them. Other mightier agencies were 
in successful operation, and theirs were no longer necessary, nor 
would these, in fact, have been any longer adequate to the exi- 
gencies of society, in that age. They belonged rather to a pre- 
paratory dispensation. They were like the morning star, which 
fhdes away, when the sun appears. 

The Brethren had always used great diligence in copying books. 
But the art of printing now rendered such labor useless, and the 
more so from the circumstance that at the very beginning, it was 
applied to the same object, to multiplying copies of the Scriptures, 
of other religious works and of useftri school books. As soon as 
the presses of Gutenburg, Faust, and Schofier were in success- 
ful operation at May ence and Eltvilie, the Brethren at Marienthal 
in the vicinity, began to turn their attention to the art, and estab- 
lished a press, at the latest, in 1474, and perhaps as early as 1468. 
Their example was followed by the Houses at Herzogenbusch, 
Gouda, Louvain, Rostock, and by the cloister Hem near Schoon- 
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hoven. The well known Parisian printer, Jodoeus Radius, called 
Ascensius from his native place Asche, near Brussels, who pub- 
lished excellent editions of the ancient classics, was educated in 
one of the schools of the Brethren. Bnt the rapid progress in 
printing' soon made in all the countries of Europe, rendered the 
labors of the Brethren, in this respect, comparatively unimpor* 
tant 

The second cause of prosperity to the institution was its strong 
and commanding position in respect to education. It had estab- 
tablished schools where none were existing before, had done 
away the monastic mode of instruction and substituted a better, 
and had actually reared in its own bosom and sent out many ex- 
cellent teachers. But in this work, also, it was now outdone. 
The best of its students, such as Hegius, Van den Busche, and 
Dringenbeig, established independent schools, in which a more 
liberal course of study was pursued, and, consequently, the rash 
of students was now to the latter instead of the schools of the 
Brethren. Besides, a new impulse in favor of ancient learning 
had been given from another quarter, from Italy, which stood in 
more immediate contact with Germany, and henceforth the latter 
country took the precedence of Holland, so much so that Drin- 
genbeig, Agricola and Erasmus, the most distinguished of the 
Dutch scholars settled in Germany, where the universities were 
beginning greatly to excel the schools founded by the Brethren. 

The third cause of the celebrity of this order, the use of the na- 
tive language in religious instruction, had become very common, 
and especially, at the opening Reformation, it ceased to be a dis- 
tinguishing mark of those who had done so much to introduce it 
Most of all did the Reformation itself, in its whole extent, over- 
shadow the feebler efforts of the Brethren. All these circumstan- 
ces tended to bring the institution of the Life in Common to its 
termination, and to dismiss the Brethren from the field, the expi- 
ration of their term of service having arrived. 

If now we review the foots which have come before us in this 
narrative, we shall perceive that the fraternity, formed by Gerard, 
stood m intimate connection with the course of important events 
in the progress of religion. Like everything truly excellent and 
great, it hadits origin in the remote past, and looked forward pro- 
phetically to the distant future. In its intention, and, to no small 
extent, in its spirit also, it was formed after the model of the apos- 
tolic church at Jerusalem ; and in an age of darkness it was the first 
gleam of that twilight which preceded the Reformation. In some re- 
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pects, though in very different degrees, it resembled the associations 
of the Pythagoreans and the Essenes, the mother church at Jerusa- 
lem, and the nobler monastic institutions, especially that of the ear- 
lier Benedictines. In later times, the Pietists, and the Moravians, 
and in the present age, societies for circulating the Scriptures 
and for promoting Christian knowledge among the people and 
education among the youth, and, in fine, all our benevolent in- 
stitution* remind us more or less vividly of the Brethren of the 
Life in Common. 

The most striking analogy by far exists between the Pietists and 
the Brethren. The former aimed at reviving vital religion in the 
Lutheran church, without assailing the stiff theology of the ortho- 
dox. As they were viewed with suspicion by the church, and of- 
ten violently opposed, a necessity arose for forming— very much 
after the manner of modem voluntary associations — little frater- 
nities, in order to act with more effect in promoting piety, and to 
secure mutual protection and support So the Brethren also still 
adhered to the Catholic church, and, without controverting the 
scholastic theology, gave their attention to matters, in their view, 
more important— to the cultivation of spirituality in religion. 
Both the Pietists and the Brethren, aimed at the religion of the 
heart; both were averse to idle speculation, and were devoted 
to practical piety ; both had recourse directly to the common peo- 
ple and to the youth ; both sought to produce in all the persons 
under their influence, separation from the world, deep repentance 
for sin, and an ardent personal piety ; both held private and social 
meetings for religious edification in the free exercises of which 
laymen participated ; both made free use of religions tracts in pro- 
pagating their sentiments ; both had a centre of operations, De- 
venter and Halle, with which all the other establishments were 
closely connected ; both aimed at making all the inmates feel as 
if they were members of the same family, and under the influ- 
ence of this sentiment the young received their entire course of 
intellectual and religious training ; both were extensively enga- 
ged, in the manner which two such different periods required, in 
the publication of the Scriptures and other religious and valuable 
books ; both had a powerful reforming influence upon the schools, 
and upon the general character of the age. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE HIMYARITIC LANGUAGE. 

Forster’ 8 pretended Discovert of a Ket to the Hvxtaritio 
Inscriptions. 

By Edward E. Salisbury, Professor hi Yale College. 

Arab historians and geographers inform us of an alphabetical 
character anciently in use in Yemen, which they call the Him* 
yaritic, from the name of an ancient dynasty of southern Arabia. 
The first European who sought to verify this information by the 
discovery of existing monuments, was Carsten Niebuhr. His in- 
quiries, however, though not altogether fruitless, brought no in- 
scription to light Forty years later, about the year 1810, Seet* 
zen, following a hint of Niebuhr, had the good fortune to discov- 
er several inscriptions. But he made no attempt to decipher 
them, and the copies of some of them which he published in 
the Fundgruben des Orients , remained an unexplored mine. 1 
About a quarter of a century after this, in the year 1834, the num- 
ber of discovered inscriptions was greatly increased by researches, 
in connection with the coast-survey of the British along the south- 
ern shoresof the Arabian peninsula; and the attention of someof the 
most distinguished philologians of Germany began to be directed to 
finding a key to the unknown character, which was now regarded 
as undoubtedly the Himyaritio of the Arab authors. In 1837 
Roediger of Halle published some observations, preparatory to a 
deciphering of the inscriptions, in the ZeiUckrift fur die Funds 
des Morgenlandes . 9 Next appeared an essay by Gesenius in the 
Allgemeine Literature Zeitung for July, 1841, which first gave re- 
sults of deciphering, in certain readings. This was followed in 
the same year by a pamphlet from Boediger, entitled Versuch uber 
die Himjaridschen Schriftmonumente ; and in 1842 Roediger pub- 
lished a Himyaritic alphabet, with an Excurs uber die Himjari- 
tischen Jnschriften , proposing interpretations of his own, as an 
appendix to a German translation of the travels of the first British 
discoverer of the inscriptions, Capt WellstecL 3 

1 8. Fundgrub. d. Orients. 11. 282. • S. Z. f hr d. K. d. Morgenl. I. 338. 

* J. R. Wellsted's Reisen in Arabien. Deutsche Bearbeitung — von Dr. E. 
Rddiger. Halle, 1842,2 Bdd. 

Yon. II No. 6. 21 
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It is not our present design to discuss the merits of these Ger- 
man works. We propose to examine the ground taken by a 
British author, the Rev. Charles Forster, who has lately astonish- 
ed his countrymen with an interpretation, quite original, of one of 
the longest inscriptions as yet found, which is not without plausi- 
bility, to a superficial observer, and has therefore deluded many, 
who either have not been competent, or have not taken the trou- 
ble, to investigate the matter. It forms the subject of an appen- 
dix \o~The Historical Geography of Arabia by the same author . 4 
The President of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Murchison, 
in his last annual address, speaks of “ the discovery which Mr. 
Forster has made of the key to the unknown language in which 
the inscriptions found in Hadramaut and other parts of southern 
Arabia, are written / 1 as a thing unquestionable ; and a late num- 
ber of the London Quarterly Review glories much in the privi- 
lege exclusively reserved, as it pretends, to British scholarship, to 
interpret these inscriptions, as well as to British enterprise to 
discover them. But if on examination, it appears, that Mr- 
Forster’s claim to this discovery is unfounded, it will be allowed, 
that the sooner it is placed in its true light, and those are disabused 
who have been taken in by it, the better . 5 

The foundation of Mr. Forster’s whole scheme is the supposi- 
tion, that the inscription in question is identical with a certain 
fragment of Arabic poetry, published by Albert Schultens, from a 
Leyden-manuscript, in his Monumenta Vetustiora Arabiae t which 
was found, as he says, “ in Arabia Felice, super marmoribus ar- 
dum dirutamm in tractu littoris Hadramyteni prope emporium 
Aden/*® From this statement of Schultens Forster took the hint 
which he has so perseveringly followed out It occurred to him 
that here might be an Arabic translation of a long inscription. 


4 Published in London, 1844. 

• This critique was prepared and read before u Tl^e Philological Society," in 
New-Haven, in December, before it was known to the writer that Mr. Forster's 
attempt with the Himyaritic had been already exposed. It is proper to state 
the fact, because since that time an article, published in the Eclectic Magazine, 
from the Dublin University Magazine, has come to hand, which is in some 
points exceedingly similar to what is here written. The two criticisms have 
been made, however, entirely independently of one another, except that we 
have adopted a single suggestion of the Dublin reviewer, to be noticed in its 
place. We take this opportunity to commend to our reader the article in the 
Eclectic, which presents some views of Forster's pretensions, not here touched 
upon. 

• S. Mono. Vetust Arabiae ex manuscriptis codd. excerpsit et ed. Alb. 
Schultens. Lugd. Batav. 1740, p. 67. 
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found by Welkted engraved upon a rock on the coast of Yemen, 
which is called in the language of the country 9 or 

Raven-castle, about 250 miles eastward of Aden; and he proceed- 
ed to confirm this conjecture, in the manner which is to be con- 
sidered. Having verified it to his own satisfaction, and made 
out his Himyaritic alphabet, accordingly, Mr. Forster was led to 
seek additional support to his hypothesis, from a comparison of 
Wellsted's account of the locality of the Hissn Ghurab inscription 
with the circumstances of place detailed in a narrative which ac- 
companies the Arabic lines, in the manuscript from which Schul- 
tens published them. 

We will therefore begin by inquiring whether the locali- 
ties indicated in these two narratives are coincident with 
each other. Not having the English edition of Wellsted's Tra- 
vels, at hand, we translate from the German of Boediger, as 
follows : “ On the morning of the ,6th of May, 1834, we anchored 
in a little narrow channel, bordered on one side by a small low 
island of rock, on the other by a high black cliff, to which last our 
sailors gave the name of Hissn Ghurab. As we had observed 
some ruins at the top of this cliff, 1 went soon after we came to 
land, to explore them In order to avoid the current which set 
along the islands, and made violent breakers against the perpen- 
dicular side of the cliff, towards the sea, we sailed into a small 
bay on the north-east side, where the water was more quiet . . . 

Hissn Ghurab is about 500 feet high ; It must have 

been formerly an island, although it is now connected with the main- 
land by a low isthmus of sand, which has been blown together 
by the strong south-west winds, and is evidently of later forma- 
tion We clambered, therefore, over the ruins which had 

fallen from these towers and at length discovered traces of 
a path hewn, in order to facilitate the ascent, in zig-zag, 
along the face of the hill. Above, and below, the rock was cut 
down perpendicular, so that the latter formed a sort of terrace, 
upon which, however, even in the wider places, scarcely two 

men could go abreast But our toil was richly rewarded 

by the discovery of some inscriptions on the smooth surface of the 
rock on our right, when we were about two -thirds of the way to 
the summit The characters are 2 J inches long and executed 

with much care and regularity As we pursued our way 

from here, further towards the summit we saw almost as many 
houses as below, walls and other defensive works at irregular 
distances, scattered over the flanks of the hill, and upon the edge 
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of the declivity a four-sided tower of massive construction, which 
once probably served both for a watch-tower and beacon, and can 

still be discerned many miles at sea. When I had explored 

all parts of the hill, I was forced to regard it as having been made 
both by nature and art, a place of extraordinary strength. While 
nature had left only one side of it accessible, this point had been 
so strongly fortified by art, that it must have been impossible for 
the most daring courage and the highest adroitness to scale it 
But even apart from this advantage, . - . . this place must have 
been invaluable on account of its natural insular character, since 
it formed a place of refuge difficult to be reached, and a safe 
store-house of commerce ; and at all events, the two harbors, 
which are secure with any wind, must have been of much impor- 
tance for commerce, especially as there is a deficiency of pro- 
tected havens elsewhere on this coast I will only, 

further, direct attention to the striking agreement of the position 
of these havens of Hissn Ghurab, as it results from our measure- 
ment, with that of the haven of Cana Kanim {Kan]) which is, 
according to Arrian, 250 miles from Arabia Felix, or the present 
Aden.” 7 The narrative, in Arabic, of the Leyden manuscript is trans- 
lated by Forster, thus : " And in that region are two castles, of the 
castles of Ad. And when Muawiyeh sent Abderrahman, the son 
of Al Hakem, into Yemen, as viceroy, he arrived, on the shore of 
Aden, (i. e. in a progress along the southern coast,) at two cas- 
tles, of the castles of Ad. In that sea are treasures hidden and 
gold, for the space of a hundred parasangs (360 miles) along the 
shore of Aden, as far as to the neighborhood of Kesuin. He saw, 
also, the quality of the soil, whose saltness made the palms most 
fruitful. And he saw a castle built upon a rock, and two ports ; 
and upon the ascent of the height, a great rock, partly washed 
away, on which was engraved a song.” (Here follow in the Ms. 
the Arabic lines which Schultens published.) 8 The corrobora- 
tion of the theory proposed, to be derived from this passage, com- 
pared with Wellsted's narrative, is indicated in the following par- 
agraph of Forster's work : M The first of the two castles, accord- 
ing to the official report of Abderrahman, was found seated upon 
the summit of a rocky headland, beneath which lay two ports ; 
while the inscription was discovered on the steep ascent of the 
height between the castle and its harbors, carved upon the side 
of a great rain-worn rock. In every particular, this account tal- 
lies with Mr. Wellsted's description of the castle and inscriptions 

7 8. Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabten, 11. 322 — 326. 

• 8. Histor. Geogr. of Arabia, 11. 450. 
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of Hissn Ghurab — its “lofty black-looking cliff” — its “square 
tower, of massive masonry, on the verge of the precipice,”—" the 
circumstance of its possessing two harbors” — together with the 
discovery of some inscriptions, on the smooth face of the rock to 
the right (parts of which had been washed away by the rains) about 
one third the ascent from the top :” a group of corresponding fea- 
tures, which could thus be brought together by two so wholly un- 
connected painters of the same localities, only from their belohging 
to one and the same scene.” 9 

But the reader will be surprised to learn, that the coincidences 
here pointed out with so much confidence rest upon a mistrans- 
lation of the manuscript referred to. That this may be clearly 
seen, we will give what we suppose to be the correct trans- 
lation which we are confident in saying, does not, admit of a 
question, as to all the important points; and, in order that 
others may judge for themselves, and that the manner in which 
Forster has dealt with the passage, may be better understood, 
we will also introduce the original Arabic which, happily for 
us, though unfortunately for him, -he has published. We 
read then : “ And in it (i. e. Yemen) are the two castles of the 
castles of Ad ; and after that Muawiyeh had sent Abdurrahman 
Ibn Al Hakem to Yemen as viceroy, it reached his ears (i. e. of the 
viceroy) that on the coast of Aden were two castles of the cas- 
tles of Ad, and that in its sea was treasure ; and he coveted it, 
and went, with a train of one hundred horsemen, to the coast of 
Aden, to the vicinity of the two castles ; and he saw the country 
around consisting of tracts of salt-marsh in which were pits such 
as one digs to hide treasure in ; and he saw a castle built of 
blocks of stone, and (plaster?), and over one of its gates was a 
great block upon which was written in characters half obliterated, 
as follows.” The original is : 

dux KJyJ vo U, <>lx )?** c)"* W?? 

SpLo ^ £«Jai I < 5 * t>lx 

jAauoJb Lujo t^oj jLt Lqj 

LdJb gjAaue (joju 

.jjl& — 

9 S. Histor. Geogr. of Arabia, II. 453. 

21 * 
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Such is the exact reading of the manuscript Some corrections 
are indeed absolutely necessary, where the hand of a careless 
copyist is betrayed. No one at all conversant with the Arabic 
will hesitate to read, in the second line, kaJL for HJlL , and in 


the fifth line for autjit , and for - 10 The 

correction *=calx t for in the fourth line may be 

questioned These are the only alterations involved in our trans- 
lation. We observe, then, with reference to the pretended coin- 
cidence with Wellsted’s narrative: (1) That there is not the 
slightest allusion here to “ a rocky headland,” or even to the cas- 
tle's being situated upon a rock. Mr. Forster has mistaken 


which informs us of what the castle was built, for an 

indication of its position ; (2) That nothing is said about “ two 

^ * 

ports.” Forster reads, instead of from 

which means navium static. Gol. The oblique case must, 


however, in his view, be the proper reading ; yet this is not the 
only change required, to justify Forster’s translation. The article 
must be cut off, for with which he couples the word ren- 
dered “ two ports” is indefinite, and there has been no intimation 
of any two ports in what goes before. Indeed, Forster's render- 
ing : “ a castle and two ports,” instead of: “ a castle and the two 
ports,” neglects the article. But if we connect the word 
with jSXsaJj , it should have the article, as it must then indicate 
something of the material of which the castle was built ; and we 


may suppose the reading to have originated, by a very 

easy slip of the pen, from , signifying lime, as is sugges- 

ted by the reviewer of Forster in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. To this is to be added, that the structure of the sentence 
seems, most naturally, to connect with rather 

than with f yaS . 

(3) That the clause “ for the space of a hundred paxasangs” 


M Mr. Oozy, assistant librarian of the Leyden University who transcribed 
for Mr. Forster this text with its accompanying Arabic stanzas, and some other 

passages, from the Ms. 512 : etc. says : “ 1 have trans- 

cribed all the vowels and diacritical points, as they occur in the manuscript, 
|hough a great number of them are decidedly error*.” 
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Discrepancies of the two Documents, 


in Forster's version, designed, as we cannot avoid believing, to 
remove the difficulty of identifying a castle on the coast of Aden 
with Hissn Ghor&b which lies 250 miles distant from that port, 
is made out by a correction of the text, wholly supererogatory, 
and bringing with it the application of a wrong sense to a com- 
mon Arabic particle. The word is altered to and 

^3 is rendered : “ for the space of,” a signification not admissi- 
ble. 11 (4) That the inscription spoken of in the Arabic manu- 
script was not found upon the face of a rock, on the ascent of an 
eminence, but on one of the gates of a ruined castle. If 
were a correct reading, the words (jd uu ^JLe. could not 

signify “ upon the ascent of the height” (5) That the inscrip- 
tion of Hissn Ghurab is described by Wellsted as in very good 
preservation; while the characters of which the Arab author 
speaks, are said to have been 11 partly obliterated.” Forster re- 
fers LdJb to which is nothing less than a tyro's 

blunder, and so finds allusion here to “ a rain-worn rock,” where- 
as it is a writing — v^yjCo , — which is represented as partly 
worn away. 

From all this is to be inferred, not that the inscription found by 
Abdurrahman of which the Arabic lines published by Schultens 
purport to be either a copy, or a translation, — for which they claim 
to be, does not appear, — is the same which was discovered by 
Wellsted at Hissn Ghurab, but directly the contrary, that the 
one cannot be identical with the other, so far as the circum- 
stances of locality asserted by the two authorities afford any 
means of determining. 

We will now proceed to notice the incongruities which exist 
between0he two documents, considered by themselves. Here 
we have, first, to observe that, if we assume Forster's translation 
of the inscription to represent it correctly, it does not accord en- 
tirely with the true sense of its supposed Arabic translation. A 
correspondence is for the most part made to appear, as might be 
expected, since Forster sets out with this, as the point to be pro- 
ved. For the satisfaction of the reader we give a literal version 

11 If the reader will tarn to Hist. Geogr. of Arabia, II. 449, be will find that 
Forster admits baying made this correction, and justifies it on the assumption 

that the word as it stands, 9 is an 44 abridgement by the Persian copyist !” 
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of each stanza of the Arabic, alternately with the same in the 
pretended original, as rendered by our author : 

Himtaritic. 

u We dwelt living long luxuriously in the Zenanas of this spacious man- 
sion, our condition exempt from misfortune and adversity.” 

Arabic. 

* Content we ourselves awhile in the court of this castle, 

With a life luxurious^ not straitened, not poor.” 

Himt. 

u Rolled in through our channel the sea, swelling against our castle with 
angry surge ; our fountains flowed with murmuring foil above the 
lofty palms.” 

Arab. 

* The sea floods in upon us with full tide, 

And our rivers flow with water abounding,” — 

Himt. 

"Whose Keepers planted dry dates in our valley date-grounds; they 
sowed the arid rice.” 

Arab. 

— a Amid tall palm-trees, their keepers 

Which bestrew with ripening dates and dry dates, for store.” 

Himt. 

u We hunted the mountain goats and the young hares, with gins and 
snares ; beguiling we drew forth the Ashes.” 

Arab. 

“ And we chase the wild animal of the land with noose and spear, 

And sometimes we catch the fish from the depths of the' sea.” 

Himt. 

"We walked with slow proud gait, in needle-worked, many TC>lored silk 
vestments, in whole silks, in grass-green chequered robes.” 

' Arab. 

“ And we parade now in flowing robes of striped silk, 

And now of silk and green-dyed wooL” 

Himt. 

“ Over us presided kings far removed from baseness, and stern chastisers 
of reprobate and wicked men.” £ 

Arab. 

u Princes rule over us, who are far from baseness, 

Stem towards the people of deceit and treachery.” 
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Himt. 

“ They noted down for up according to the doctrine of Heber good judg- 
ments written in a book, to be kept ; and we proclaimed our belief 
in miracles, in the resurrection, in the return into the nostrils of the 
breath of life." , 


Arab. 

“There are enacted for us laws, after the religion of Htid, 

And we believe in the miracles, and the general assembling for judg- 
ment and the resurrection of the dead.” 


Himt. 

“ Made an inroad robbers, and would do us violence ; collectively we 
rode forth, we and our generous youth, with siiftj sharp-pointed 
spears.” 

Arab. 

“ Whenever enemies lie in ambush against our home, 

Forth we rush to view, in a body, with smooth, straightened spears.” 

Himt. 

“ Bushing onward proud champions of our families and our wives ; light- 
ing valiantly, upon coursers with long necks, dun-colored, iron-grey, 
and bright bay.” 

Arab. 

“ We guard our children and our women, 

Upon dun-colored steeds, steeds with black mane and tail, long-necked, 
and steeds of clear red hue.” 


Himt. 

“ With our swords still wounding and piercing our adversaries ; until 
charging home we conquered and crushed this refiise of mankind.” 

Arab. 

“ Those who assail us with hostile intent we wound 
With our swords, till they turn the back.” 

But while with due allowance for freedom of translation, the 
two documents appear, in general, to harmonize together, it is 
also true, that in two places there is a diversity of sense which 
eannot be accounted for by the license of a translator. The first 
of these is in the first stanza, the expression of the Himyaritic : 
“ in the Zenanas? (explained by Forster from the Persian, to 
mean “in the women’s apartments/’) having to answer to : “ in 
the court/ 1 of the Arabic. The word rendered court is =* 

u locus spatiosus in medio habitacuIorumJ' (Gol.) The Arabic 
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line alludes evidently to the oriental custom of lounging idly in 
that part of the castle open to the air, where, as is well known, 
the coffee-drinking, dice-playing, and story-telling of eastern 
countries is carried on. Would a translator speak of this, with 
an original before him, referring to the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of the Harem ? The plea, that the translator failed to understand 
his original, is inadmissible, because any two documents, the 
most dissimilar, might by this be proved to correspond to one an- 
other, as translation and original ; and besides, it is certainly quite 
as likely that an Arab of the seventh century would know the 
proper signification of a Persian word, *as that this word should 
have become incorporated into the ancient Himyaritic language. 
The other case in which the meaning given to the Himyaritic is 
not justly represented by the Arabic, is the whole of the third 
stanza. We leave it to the reader to compare for himself; yet it 
may be well to remark, that Mr. Forster seems to have had in 
view, here, a Latin version of the Arabic, made by Schultens, 
rather than the Arabic itself. That version reads : “ consere- 
bant (custodes) dactylos matures et siccos, omne genus,” which 
appears to us not the true signification of the Arabic, as pub- 
lished by Schultens himself, who gives here, the following 
text: 

Our rendering is equally supported by the Arabic, altered for the 
sake of the metre, Uuvil, thus : 

gy p jl || vsjljlwU 

A 

But let us come to the more important inquiry, whether Fors- 
ter has dealt fairly in making out for the inscription a signification 
which agrees, to so great an extent, with the sense of the Arabic 
lines supposed to be a translation of it It may be shown : L 
That in many cases he has not properly rendered the word which 
he finds in the inscription, by his own deciphering ; and II. That 
the characters of most frequent occurrence in the inscription are 
incorrectly deciphered . 13 

11 The metre of the Arabic lines, requires other modifications of the text 
given by Schultens, who has only partially corrected his Ms. ; yet they are not 
such as affect the sense, as may be seen by comparing our translation with his. 

w The reader will please to turn to the accompanying Plate, which presents 
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I It is important in commencing under this head to ob- 
serve, that Forster, professes to find, that the inscription is writ- 
ten in 44 pure Arabic words,” 14 — an expression which, if it 
means anything, signifies that the roots of these words have 
a signification in pure Arabic from which the meaning of the 
words themselves may be legitimately derived. (1) Forster 
makes out of (line 1.) a word signifying “ condition 
for no other reason than that means, as he truly says, a state, 

a condition. But how erroneous is this true statement, on account 

of its not expressing the whole truth ! The root J j signifies to 
be abject, vile , humble ; and the word , which is a plural 
form, means “ condition” only in a humiliating sense, as in the 
phrases: xc O = ” leave him to his meanness and 

lt the dregs of mankind.*' (2) He makes yo (line 

1.) to mean : 14 exempt from misfortune.” But the root signi- 
fies : to be bitter, as every one knows. We can understand how 
Forster might derive the signification : “ adverse,” or “ unfortu- 
nate but it is inexplicable how he could satisfy himself that 
“ exemption from misfortune” is here signified. He supposes no 
negation. (3) He renders (linel.): 41 exempt from ad- 

versity.” This is an instance in which he has written out 44 the 
particular form demanded by the sense” in his view, for he says : 
44 in representing the Himyaritic by corresponding words of the 
Arabic, I have confined myself either to the Arabic roots, or to 
the particular form of the word demanded by the sense ;” 15 and 

he himself refers to the root Jom • Now is a 


a fac-simile of the inscription, together with Forster’s interlinear Arabic deci- 
phering, as given in his work: — and also the whole Himyaritic alphabet ac- 
cording to his view, in parallel columns with the alphabets of Gesenius and 
Roediger, and the ancient and modern Ethiopic characters, copied from their 
writings on the Himyaritic already named. Two words of Forster's Arabic 
deciphering have been altered in our Plate : Lo for (1. 4) and tor 


)r 


(1. 8) — to correspond to what his glossary shows he intended. Some 


other differences between the Arabic words interlined with the inscription and 
those of bis glossary, not being of any consequence to us, we have left as we 
found them. 


14 S. Hist. Geogr. of Arabia, II. 349. 14 S. ibid. 
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substantive, signifying: "penary? connected, then, with Ji , 
as Forster makes it, the meaning should be " a condition of pen* 

ury.” The root yc L& signifies : adversis t peculiariier inopid anno* 
nae angusta et qfflicta fait (vita). (GoL) (4) He renders 

(line 5.) : M to walk,” and, being connected with the expression : 
11 with slow, proud gait,” it must have been supposed to signify 
slow, rather than fast motion. But this root is more especially 
used to denote celerity of progress, and all its subordinate signi- 
fications are shown in the lexicons to depend upon this, as the 

radical idea. (5) In his glossary he gives to y (line 6.) the sig- 

ification “ imo.” The word is not recognized in his translation. 
It is certain, that if this meaning is given to it, it would make 
an irreparable rent in the clause where it occurs; and the 
inference is not remote, that it was voluntarily left out Res- 
toring it to its place, we read : “ Kings took note of us, averse, 
yea talker, to base men.” Nothing goes before, in Forster’s 

own version, which y , in the sense of imo, can be supposed to 

confirm and augment ; and we know of no rendering which would 
at once be consistent with the words as deciphered by him, and 
answer the purpose of an original to the Arabic line regarded as 
a translation. 

Instead of multiplying specific examples of errors in the trans- 
lation of the Arabic into which Forster resolves the inscription, it 
will be sufficient, in addition to the preceding enumeration, to 
mention briefly several classes of errors which are to be met with. 
(1) There are cases in which the given signification must be re* 
ferred to the ground of the analogy of the Arabic root, on the sup- 
position that one and the same radical idea has branched out va- 
riously in two different dialects. These are errors, on Forster's 
principles, since he evidently pretends that the radical idea of eve- 
ry word of the inscription is an idea expressed by it3 root, as 
found in pure Arabic, though he would say of some words, that 
their roots are out of use, or little used in the Arabic. (2) We 
find not a few instances where the construction adopted by Fors- 
ter is wholly inadmissible, according to the genius of the Shemi- 
tish languages. It is supposed, that a word may be nothing more 
than a root, and yet convey different shades of meaning appro- 
priate to forms of language, — as is proved by the fact, which is 
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apparent that in various instances in which he writes a root, mere- 
ly, in his interlinear deciphering of the inscription, nothing more 
could be made out from the original character, and yet that he does 
not render as if the root were without formative letters. It fol- 
lows from this, that he has not proceeded entirely on the princi- 
ple, already quoted in his own words, of confining himself, in his 
deciphering, to the Arabic root, or the particular form of the word 
demanded by the sense. 

From all that has been said thus far it is already apparent, that 
the probability is very slight of an identity between the Himyar- 
itic inscription and the Arabic lines in question, as pretended by 
Forster ; especially considering what it is but justice to ourselves 
to add, that we have not perceived, that Forster might have done 
better than he has, in any point which has come under our criti- 
cism, in seeking to establish his conjecture. We have now to 
show: 

II. That Forster has incorrectly deciphered about half of the 
letters of this inscription. In proof of this, we will in the first 
place, suppose that his division of the words is correct, and take 
note of certain not very rare cases in which he has gratuitously 
added to the inscription radical letters, in the roots which he puts 
down as representing the Himyaritic ; or has either altered, omit- 
ted or inverted radical letters occurring in the inscription, without 
the least show of reason, except his own choice to do so. Every 
case has been carefully passed by, where the radical letter, being 

a 

supposed to be one of the weak class, (either ^ , or ^ , or | ,) may 

have been lost in the formation of the word, and yet be properly rep- 
resented in giving the root ; and no case of omission is to be regard- 
ed, in which the letter omitted may be set aside as a formative. We 
will also allow him all he can claim as “ interchange, or indiffer- 
ent use, of similar letters.” As examples to the point, we notice : 
(1) He has doubled the character in the word IIH/AJ («*» 

1.) to make the root Jq4- . It cannot be that this word exem- 
plifies the ancient mode of writing a consonant but once, although 
its pronunciation is double, for the principle of that orthography 
requires that the consonant to be doubly enunciated should come 
between two vowels ; whereas in the form supposed to occur 

here, a long vowel intervenes, so that the character 

H , standing for \jo , not to speak of its being a ^ in his alpha- 

Vol. IL No. 6. 22 
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bet, should have been repeated in the inscription if Jj clA is the 
root (2) He alters jj , which he takes to be a in the word: 
IBHMT (line 2.) to ^ , in order to make the root from 
which he derives this word, in the sense of “ fountains." (3) He 
inverts the first two characters of the word : DJYH1 (line 4.) to 
make its root . We do not hesitate to affirm, without enter- 
ing here into the subject, that Forster’s notion of an anagram in 
the Arabic is entirely groundless. (4) He doubles the charac- 
ter **f which he makes to be a in the word : ro (K™ 4 ) 

in order to obtain a root ^ , though a vowel intervenes be- 
tween the o and its repetition, in the form supposed to occur in 
this place, oLu , as in example (1). It is also worthy of notice, 
that the second o here, is considered as absorbed in a following 
J , after a long vowel. (5) He puts the final character first, and 
the initial last in the word : ||J{ (line 5.) to obtain for its root, 

^3. (6) He alters the character H , which he supposes to be 

^ 9 to a ^5 , in the word : MH/it (line 5.), so as to obtain the 
root (7) He omits the third character in the word: 

WWIlA (^ ne 6*) leaving three others out of which he makes 
the root , — though he had no reason to regard the omitted 

character as a formative letter or else, on another view of the 
proceeding in this instance, he has omitted the first character, as 
a formative, which it might be allowed to be, and has then invert- 
ed the two characters next following. But this inversion would 
be inadmissible. (8) He leaves off the first character in the 

word : IA5[M (line 6.) to make the root . (9) He doubles 

the character, which is a ^ in his alphabet, but is supposed to 
standfora in the word (line 7.) under the same 

circumstances as in the examples (1) and (4) for the form which 

he finds here is - (10) He adds after the characters 

qft (line 7.) a letter , to make out the root . We can- 
not, as he may have done, consider this to be a case of assimila- 
tion to a following letter ^ 9 which rendered the presence of the 
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assimilated letter in the inscription unnecessary; for, when we 
examine Forster’s identification of letters, it will appear that the 
letter which he here makes to be ^ is not of the guttural, but of 
the dental class. (11) He passes over an inconvenient second 
1 , which he calls a resh, in the word : XTIA21 (line 7.) to ob- 
tain the root . The final radical also, here, can have been 
made out only on the supposition of assimilation to a following 


guttural ^ , — the same letter which, as has been said, will be 
shown not to be a guttural. (12) He throws off the final charac- 
ter of the word : KKlA (line 8.) to make out that its root is 
. ( 13) He inserts a letter g , between his jfc and his ^ , 

in the word: (line $.) to make the root g A . (14) 

He adds a letter ^ after the characters : (line 10.) in or- 

der to have the root 

Having thus made it evident that Forster has altered, and mu- 
tilated as well as added to the inscriptions, at his pleasure, for 
the sake of referring words to certain roots of which the signifi- 
cation seemed to serve his purpose ; we will next consider his 
neglect of letters, which from their position in the words, as he 
himself divides them off, and deciphers them, he must have ta- 
ken to be fonnatives. He acknowledges that he has not, in gen- 
eral, regarded the formative-letters of the inscription, assigning 
as his reason, that he was incompetent to “ cast the words into 
the finished mould of Arabian poetry.” 16 It would seem, then, 
as if he really supposed the forms of the inscription to be purely 
Arabic ; for if not, what propriety could there be in pleading, that 
he was not sufficiently versed in the forms which might be used 
in poetry, agreeably to the genius of the Arabic language, in ex- 
cuse for not having presented roots, supposed to be purely Ara- 
bic, in the form required by the sense. 17 Accordingly the letters 
and syllables which Forster has left to be considered, as fonna- 
tives might be tested by the laws of Arabic forms ; and the result 


’< 8. Hitt. Geogr. of Arab. II. 360. 

17 He says indeed : u From particles and preposition* my attention waa next 
directed to prefixes and suffixes, those inherent augnientativos, common to all 
the Semitic idioms. Here, also, the Hamyaritic of the Hissn Ghor&b inscrip- 
tion exhibited the same principles with all its kindred dialects ; m being the 
prefix used to convert verbs or participles into substantives, and me, or *a the 
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would be, the opening of another wide field of argument against 
his interpretation of the inscription. Passing this, however, we 
cannot but wonder, that he should have ventured to make any 
translation from a text presenting grammatical forms which he 
was generally unable either to identify, or to analyse independ- 
ently. In venturing to do this, he could not proceed on any other 
principle, than to model the signification, so far as dependent 
upon the forms of words, according to his own pleasure ; deter- 
mining, for example, without reference to the text itself, whether 
a certain word was a verb or an adjective ; whether a certain sup- 
posed substantive was in the nominative, or the accusative, and 
whether a supposed verb was in the third person sing, or first 
person plur., etc. Examples to this point are almost as numerous 
as the words of the inscription, and need not therefore be specifi- 
ed. What confidence is to be placed in an interpretation on 
such a plan as -this ? 

Thus far, Mr. Forsters separation of the words from one anoth- 
er has been assumed as correct It may now be shown, that he 
adds some letters, and omit3 others, throughout the whole inscrip- 
tion, from having adopted an erroneous view of the punctuation. 
He considers the mark (I) as a vav, whereas Arab writers ex- 
pressly inform us, that the Himyaritic words were separated each 
from its neighbor, by a perpendicular line, while inscriptions in 
the ancient Ethiopic, to which the Hixnyaritic is closely allied, as 
is obvious to die eye, and as Arab tradition certifies, have the ve- 
ry same mark to separate each single word. On these grounds* 
Gesenius and Roediger have agreed to regard the perpendicular 
a) " a mere punctuation. 18 The real use of this mark, of 
course, occasions its very frequent recurrence ; just as frequently, 
then, has Forster, from not recognizing its true character, added 
letters to the inscription. He makes a radical letter of it in nine 
instances. It is very often interpreted as a copulative, or as a 
part of other connecting particles. A misapprehension of the sys- 
tem of punctuation likewise occasioned the leaving out of actual 
letters, for the characters (•) and (®«) are erroneously regarded 
as stops. Here Mr. Forster has apparently been led astray by 

■affix employed to denote the plar&l number, ” meaning the first pen. plur. Bat 
further than this we find no attempt, in his work, to explain the grammatical 
forms of the inscription. 

10 S. Zeilschr. fhr d. K. d. Morgenl. 1.394 ; and AUgem. Lit., Zeit. 1841. p.383. 
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Geseniiis, who, after speaking of the acknowledged mark of 
punctuation, ( I) says : “ Wozu hier nur noch kommt, dass hin- 
ter dem Striche haufig noch ein oder mehrere Punkte stehen, much 
wohl der Strich mit mehreren Punkten umgeben ist £s zeigte 
rich bald, dass die letztere Weise ein etwas st&rkeres Unterechei- 
dungszeichen fur minder eng verbunde Worte oder zu Ende eines 
kleines Satzes sey, dergleichen auch Aethiopische Codd. haben, 
aber hier se wenig als in jenen mit Consequenz gehandhabt, 
wie schon Ludolf klagt, etc.” But that the characters referred to 
are not marks of punctuation, either independently, or subsidiari- 
ty* appears from : ( 1 ) The improbability of there being so compli- 
cated a system of punctuation, as that supposed by Gesenius, in 
any monumental inscription, especially one like this Himyaritic, in 
which the mode of writing has every appearance of simplicity, — 
as, for instance, in the absence of aU vowel points, and diacritical 
marks, and other guides to pronunciation. This has already been 
urged by Roediger. 10 (2) The absence of all such punctuations 
in the Ethiopic as our commas, colons, and semicolons. Gesenius 
quotes the authority of Ludolf inconsiderately, in referring to the 
Ethiopic writing for a parallel to the complication of punctuation- 
marks supposed to be discoverable in the Himyaritic. Roediger 
has used this argument, also, against the opinion of Gesenius. 80 

(3) The absurdities to which we are reduced by assuming that 
the characters in question are punctuations, even on the sim- 
pler hypothesis of Forster, who regards them not as subsidiary to 
the perpendicular stroke, but as the only marks of punctuation. 
They occur either singly, thus: (•) M, or in combination, thus: 
£••) ; we must, therefore, on Mr. Forster’s theory, suppose that 
they indicate three grades of pause. But this admits of no 
reasonable application; for we find the single (•) separating what 
Forster makes to be two distinct clauses, while (~>) separates 
prepositions, inseparable in sense, from their complements ; also 
a noun separated from its verb, by (••) and even by £••) ; a single 
fe) in the midst of a word; a verb separated from its direct object 
by (.~) ; a preposition separated from its complement by H ; 
an initiative particle, for ex. until, separated from the verb with 
which it is construed, by (*») ; and other similar inconsistencies. 

(4) The obvious relationship of each of these two characters, (•) 

*• 8. his Versoch, etc. Vorwort. XL * S. Ibid. 

22 * 
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and (-), to a letter of the Shemitish alphabets. The (*) is the 
original Phoenician Ain, (0)> which may be traced, with slight 
modifications, in the coins of the Maccabees, and in the Samari- 
tan, ancient Syriac, and ancient and modem Ethiopic writing, and 
in certain alphabets purporting to be Himyaritic, which have been 
found in manuscripts of the Berlin Royal Library, with an explana- 
tion of each letter by the corresponding Arabic. The other character 

(°°) is equivalent to the Ethiopic vav, © from which, on a compari- 
son with the old Phoenician forms, it appears to be derived. 91 
Of the characters thus proved to be letters, which Forster consi- 
ders as punctuation-marks, (•) occurs twelve times in the inscrip- 
tion, and (••) no less than sixty times ; in so many cases, there- 
fore, have letters been left out It will be readily perceived, also, 
that Forster's interpretation must be for the most part erroneous, 
if only on account of his misconception of the limits of single 
words, proved by what has been said under this head ; for the words 
of the inscription, as he reads it, are nearly all separated from 
each other by one or the other of the three supposed punctuations. 

The last point to be considered under the head of mis- 
takes in deciphering is, that Forster's identification of a large 
number of the characters of the inscription, which are actual 
letters, and are viewed as such by him, has no palaeographical au- 
thority. For example : ( 1) He makes an <an of X- “It occur- 
red to me ” he writes “ as a point of the last importance to detect 
if possible, that vital element of all the Semitic idioms, the axn. 
After some fruitless essays it struck me, from the position of that 
-character in several of the words, that the am might possibly be 
represented by a 5 (or a reversed sigma)/* and in a note he ob- 
serves : “ Prof. Roediger, misled by the form of this letter , has given 
it the power of the Greek L ; this one mistake was fatal to his 
alphabet.” 99 What, then, does Forster's own conjecture amount 
to ? He was led to call the sign an am, because he then 
could, as he fancied, make out words which would serve to es- 
tablish the identity of the sense of the inscription with that of the 
pretended Arabic translation of it We will follow him, for a mo- 
ment, on his own ground, without insisting upon its untenable- 
ness. The first word upon which he thus experimented is at the 

91 S. Gesenius, Schrift. Linguaeque Phoenic. Monn. Para 1.27, and the fourth 
column of our Plate, which shows in the Himyaritic itself, a vav identical with 
the Ethiopic. 

* 8. Hist Geogr. of A. II. 338, 339. 
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beginning of the fifth line of the inscription, where he required a 
word signifying motion with a stately gait ; accordingly, he makes 
the character £ here, an am, after a letter sm, and manages to 
obtain the root , which, as we have seen, imports more es- 
pecially, celerity of morion. The next subject of hi3 experimenting^ 
the second word of the inscription, which must signify lax, or the 
like, to express with a verb to Hoe, the idea of an easy, careless 
life. He makes it , the final character being S * and this 
word serves his purpose. But the first character of the word thus 
read is not a va*>, in the inscription— it is a perpendicular punctu- 
ation mark ; so that after all he does not obtain the word he re- 
quires. These are the only cases of the occurrence of £ speci- 
fied by Forster as having persuaded him that this character is an 
am; and we cannot therefore subject his reasoning on this point 
to any further examination into particulars. It is plain, however, 
that the sort of evidence upon which Forster here relies is 
of no worth in comparison with the form of the letter itself, as es- 
tablished in the Shemitish alphabets. The evidence of kindred 
alphabets, we have seen to point to quite a different character as 
the am of the Himyaritic ; while £ is manifestly equivalent to 
the Phoenician sibilant or which appears throughout the 
entire range of the Shemitish forms of writing, with the same 
power, only excepting that its grade, as a sibilant, is somewhat 
varied. (2) He makes a sin of f \ , which is shown to be a kapk, 
by its close resemblance to this letter in the ancient Ethiopic, and 
its analogies in other Shemitish alphabets, extensively, reaching 
back to the Phoenician. (3) He makes an aleph of { . For this 
he pretends no other authority than a report of Roediger’s deci- 
phering of the first word of the inscription, which was in fact in- 
correct as to this point But considered palaeographic&Uy, | is 
seen to be a yod. The Phoenician itself shows examples in which 
the fingers of its original yod /j/, are reduced from three to one 
in | we see the process of abbreviation continued, so that only a 
compressed fist remains to indicate the origin of the character. 
The ancient Ethiopic has the same form of yod which we give to 
the Himyaritic. One of the words in which ][ occurs is that read 
by Forster; and it is deserving of notice, in this connection, 
that, whether this character is supposed to be an aleph, or a yod, he 

** 8. Schrift. Lingu&eque Phoenie. Moon. 1. 31. 
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has chosen to alter it into a he, besides that the vav of the word 
is altogether interpolated. We may, therefore, safely decide, 
that the name of Hud does not occur in the inscription. (4) He 
makes a kha of X • But that this character is a tau is so con- 
clusively shown by the analogy of the whole range of the She* 
mitish alphabets, that it seems strange, it could have been mis- 
taken. Were it not for this, it might be supposed to be derived 
from one form of the Phoenician chet, J-/, which, has been 
transferred to hi in that alphabet; yet on account of what 
we are led to believe beforehand, by Arab tradition, respect- 
ing the analogy of the Himyaritic to the Ethiopic characters, 
it is certainly preferable to give the power of kha to another char- 
acter, Y , which connects itself as well with the Ethiopic kha, 
ri|, as with the proper Phoenician chest, while X ^ ias no affinity 
with any Ethiopic guttural. (5) He calls Y a beth, whereas anoth- 
. er character, f] , is proved to be beth, by its relation to the Phoeni- 
cian, ^ f in common with the Ethiopic, f\ • and y has no affinity 
with the beth , either of the Ethiopic, or of any other Shemitish 
alphabet To this may be added, that there is a manifest affini- 
ty between V Himyaritic, and the proper Phoenician hi, 
in the form, ^ or tfj . The coins of the Maccabees, and the Sa- 
maritan alphabet exemplify a lengthening of the upper, or middle 
branch of the original letter, ^ on which principle may be de- 
rived from it, the Ethiopic form of chet , /ft , in the same manner as 
Phoen. is derived from ^ . The inverted position of the Him- 
yaritic Y as compared with the Ethiopic admits of a plausi- 
ble explanation on the ground of a certain peculiarity in appear- 
ance which Arab tradition ascribes to the Himyaritic alphabet, in 
the appellation JULumJI i« e. the sustained. The application of 
this term has been much disputed ; De Sacy supposed it to de- 
note, that the letters “ s’appuyoient et se soutenoient les unes les 
autres,” which does not accord with the aspect of the inscriptions 
now brought under our observation. Another suggestion was 
made by Adler, that the term describes an alphabet “gratis 
incedens, vel fulcris innixa and this agrees so well with the ap- 
pearance of several Himyaritic letters, compared with letters of 
other Shemitish alphabets, that we are disposed to adopt it 9 * It 

94 S. Adler's Deeeriptio eodd. qoorund. Cufic. Altonae, 1780, p. 6. 
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certainly serves to account for the characteristic open part of the 
letter now in question being turned upwards, so that the prolonged 
stem becomes a fulcrum, — in which respect this letter, supposing 
it to be chet, differs from its equivalent in the other Shemitish al- 
phabets. Another form of his beth is evidently a he. (6) He makes 
A to be shin, and several similar characters, which he unrea- 
sonably distinguishes from one another, either skin, or tau and teU 

But A is obviously identical with the Ethiopic aleph, , nor is it 

difficult to connect this letter with the Phoenician aleph. One form 
of the Phoenician is \ from which, according to Gesenius, comes 
the ancient Hebrew, of the Maccabee-coins, y/ the parent of the 
Samaritan aleph, If now we suppose (/V ) to be the charac- 

teristic part of A » how readily do we discover in the Himyaritic* 
as well as in the Ethiopic, aleph, a further simplification which 
makes one continued line of the letter, resembling our Z. In 
this view, the lower part of A must be considered as a pair of 
stilts by which the letter becomes JuLamjo* (7) He makes a daleth 
ofY- It has been already intimated that this is the Ethiopic ^ 
and that it may be identified with the proper Phoenician thet. 
To establish this identity we have only to suppose a process of 
abbreviation, reducing the Phoenician chet tf , to an outline tj , 
to which was afterwards added from the original model, a hori- 
zontal stroke, thus : ^ and that this last form became by ra- 
pidity of hand. We have thus shown, that eight letters of Mr. 
Forster’s Himyaritic alphabet are not what he makes them to be ; 
of these, the ain occurs eight times, in the inscription ; the sin, 
fifteen times; the aleph , twenty-eight times; the Icha, sixteen 
times ; the two forms of beth, thirty times ; the shin and tau, or 
tet , which are really the same, seventeen times ; and the daleth, 
four times ; — making one hundred and eighteen letters of the in- 
scription, which are proved to be erroneously deciphered. If to 
this number we add the number of times that (•) and (••) occur, 
which Forster does not allow to be any letters, though in fact 
they are such, as we have seen, we come to the conclusion, that 
one hundred and ninety of the alphabetical characters are incor- 
rectly read by Forster, or nearly one half the whole inscription, 
exclusive of the perpendicular punctuation-marks; for it contains 
only three hundred and ninety-four letters. 

With this we leave the reader to judge whether Mr. Forster has 
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“ discovered the key” to the Himyaritic alphabet by the hypothe- 
sis, that the inscription of Hissn Ghur&b is the original of the 
Arabic lines with which he has attempted to identify it The 
full extent to which his theory involves errors in palaeography 
it has not been necessary to our purpose to exhibit It might be 
shown, that his alphabet embraces errors besides those here noti- 
ced, into which he was led by the supposition which has been 
proved to be false. Yet we would not imply, that Forster's al- 
phabet of the Himyaritic is wholly erroneous. In some points 
he has simply followed Roediger, according to his own declara- 
tion and in certain others he happens to agree with Gesen- 
ius, or Roediger, or with both. So far as these coincide with 
each other we do not hesitate to say, that he differs from them to 
his disadvantage; in cases where they disagree, his uncritical 
judgment can be allowed to have no weight to turn the scale. 
Most of the instances in which he differs, where they agree, and 
some in which he differs from both, where they are at variance 
with each other, have come under consideration in the course of 
the preceding criticism. 

We cannot conclude without alluding to Mr. Forster's pretence 
of antiquity for the inscription before us. He speaks of it as 
“ perhaps the most ancient monument in the world,” and again, 
as “ belonging to the primitive period of the world,” 96 and this he 
does without hinting, so far as we have discovered, any other 
reason for the bold assertion than that, as he would have it, the 
name of Aws or Uz, is found in a small inscription engraved 
upon the rock, below that which we have been considering, and 
referring to it, according to his opinion ; — thus presenting a coin- 
cidence with the narrative respecting the discovery by Muawi- 
yeh's viceroy of an inscription on the walls of 11 a castle of Ad,” 
on the supposition, (which has, however, been proved to be erro- 
neous,) that the inscription said to have been seen by Abdurrah- 
man is the same which Wellsted found at Hissn Ghur&b. This 
reasoning is to persuade us, it would seem, that we have here 
“ a monument whose antiquity bids defiance to criticism, ” reach- 
ing back to “ within 500 years of the flood,” 97 in spite of Wellsted’s 
information indicating the present good state of preservation of the 
characters, though engraved on the exposed face of a sea-bound 
cliff and notwithstanding a very natural skepticism with regard to 
th e histarical accuracy of the Mohammedan geneaology : 41 Ad, the 

» S. Hist. Geogr. of A. IJ. 335. « S. Ibid. II. 348, 404. 

* S. Ibid. II. 364. 
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son of Aws, the son of Aram, the son of Shem, the son of Noah ” 
Here is truly a large demand upon our credulity ! But the foun- 
dation of the whole is a fiction light as air ; for the name of Aws 
does not so much as occur in the small inscription, as is sufficient- 
ly proved by the fact, that one of the perpendicular punctua- 
tion-marks is taken by Forster as the middle element of the word 

which he there reads Presuming, however, upon a suf- 

ficiency of credulity and blindness in his reader, Forster summons 
him, upon this, to observe that the name Had cannot be a Moham- 
medan corruption of the patriarchal name Heber, as some have 
supposed, inasmuch as we find it in this u monument of the pri- 
mitive period of the world.” The real opinion of the learned re- 
specting this name is, that Mohammed borrowed it from the Jews, 
among whom traces of it first appear at a comparatively modem 
period. Now supposing with Forster that it occurs in the inscrip- 
tion of Hissn Ghur&b, though we have seen that this is not the 
case, would it not be rather an argument for the post- Mohamme- 
dan date of the inscription, since to say the least, it is more pro- 
bable that this name came into use among the Arabs, after the 
time of Mohammed, than that the inscription in which it is believed 
to occur, is so ancient as supposed, on the ground just stated ? An- 
other application made by Forster of the assumed antiquity of 
this monument is intimated in the following passages, taken 
from the Dedication of his work to the Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry : “ But it is not the antiquity of these monuments which con- 
stitutes their true value ; it is the precious central truths of re- 
vealed religion which they record, and which they have handed 
down from the first ages of the post-diluvian world, that raise 
them above all price. Viewed in this aspect they strike at the 

9 The language of Forster on the discovery, as he believed, of the name 
of Awi on the rock of Hisan Ghur&b, cannot fail to excite the merriment of the 
reader who*haa fairly examined his scheme. “ This latter line" be says u reveal- 
ed at once the awful antiquity of the whole of these inscriptions, Aws (after the 
name of their forefother, Aws, or Uz, the grandson of 8hem, and great-grandson 
of Noah) being the primitive patronymic of the famous lost tribe of Ad ! it is 
equally impossible to express or forget the feelings of awful interest, and 
solemn emotion, with which 1 now found myself penetrating into the 4 cun- 
abnla gentium conversing, as it were, with the immediate descendants of 
8hem and Noah, not through the doubtful medium of ancient history, or the 
dim light of oriental tradition, but in their own records of their own annals, 
“ graven with an iron pen, and lead, in the rock for ever !" Hist. Geogr. of 
Arab. II. 372. 
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very root of skepticism, and leave not even his own hollow ground 
beneath the feet of the unbeliever.” “ We now may know, in their 
own hand writing, what the earliest post-diluvian men and na- 
tions thought and felt and believed, not merely about this life, but 
about God, about religion, about “ miracles, the resurrection and 
the life to come .” 99 He refers to the latter half of the seventh 
line of the inscription, which he reads : 11 And we proclaimed our 
belief in miracles, in the resurrection, in the return into the nos- 
trils of the breath of life.” But the three points of faith here spe- 
cified are neither an iota more nor less than the cardinal points 
of Mohammedan doctrine ; and who, not being prepossessed with 
a certain opinion, would hesitate whether to refer an inscription, 
found in Arabia, and supposed to contain such a specification of 
religious belief, to an age subsequent to Mohammed, or to derive 
from it, on the ground alleged in favor of its primitive antiquity, 
a “ contemporary” evidence “ of patriarchal faith, and primeval 
revelation ?"» 

For ourselves, we will not venture to express any opinion, as 
yet, respecting the age of the Himyaritic inscriptions, though we 
believe that something may be inferred, on this point, from the 
relation to each other of the Himyaritic add Ethiopic alphabets, 
even if no date should be discovered in any of the inscriptions. 


ARTICLE III. 

A SKETCH OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

[On the basis of an Article in the Halle “ AJlgemeine LUeratur- 
Zeitwig” October , 1843 , Nos. 182 , 183 , 184 .] 

By Rev. Homy B. Smith, West Ameebury, Bin. 

Introduction. 

[The following Article is rather a paraphrase than a translation 
of the original. Much matter also from other sources which 
seemed necessary to the elucidation of some of the positions has 
been incorporated into it. The paragraphs upon some of the re- 


” S. Hist. Geo gr. of Arab. I. Dedic. XI. » S. ibid. ibid. XV. 
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suits of the Hegelian system, and a general statement of gchel- 
ling’s new scheme, were condensed from an essay by professor 
Bachmann of Jena in the “ AUgemeine Litcratur- Zeitung* of that 
university for the month of December, 1843. The chief addition, 
however, is an analysis or summary of Hegel’s System from the 
German Convcrsation^Lexikon” which occupies several pages, 
and is a free and full paraphrase of the original. A literal render- 
ing, word for word, of a mere abstract of an abstruse German 
system could only mislead the reader, and give a most unfair 
view of the system itself. 

The present Article does not pretend to be anything more than 
a very general and cursory view of the subject The title of the 
original was 44 New SchdHngism ,” and the body of it will be found 
to refer to the old and the new schemes of this philosopher. In 
connection with this it gives a sketch of the leading opinions of 
the other philosophers, and of the course of philosophical inquiry 
in Germany. Upon the whole it is perhaps as clear an account 
as can be found within the same compass. It is chiefly open to 
objection in its depreciation of Schelling, and the correctness of 
the author’s statement of all of Schelling’s views, especially of 
his later system, would be questioned by the adherents of this 
remarkable man. 

Many are asking, what is ' German Philosophy ? And it is 
easier to ask the question than to answer it Some seem to ima- 
gine it a mere mass of fantastic conceits — and call it mysticism. 
But a German smiles when he hears the clear-headed Kant call- 
ed a mystic. Others seem to think it a certain something whose 
only possible use is to raise a broad laugh on the faces of all sen- 
sible men, women and children — a farrago of words and nonsense. 
A few it may be are looking to German speculations as the means 
of giving them a higher and more comprehensive system than 
they have been able elsewhere to find ; of solving some of the 
questions and problems which are forcing themselves upon their 
minds. Many, the most, regard it with unmingled aversion and 
distrust Perhaps it may be found upon a closer examination of 
the subject that none of these parties and opinions are wholly 
correct It may be that German philosophy and mysticism are 
two entirely distinct things. It may be that there are some things 
in the German schemes which are intelligible ; that though he 
may be a bold man who would venture to assert that he under- 
stands everything that the Germans have taught, yet that he is 
still bolder who will undertake to say that it is all or chiefly an 

Vol.IL No. 6. 23 
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unmeaning collection of mere words. Every one is inclined to 
laugh at the strange sounds of a foreign language, but this is no 
evidence that the language does not mean something, that it is 
strange sounds and nothing else. Those again who expect to 
see the enigmas of life solved, and the difficulties and contradic- 
tions of science explained in the German schools, are assuredly 
going into the very thick of the conflict, to find peace. German 
philosophy is as yet militant, is not yet triumphant In some of 
its later forms it is undeniably opposed to the whole spirit and 
faith of Christianity. It cau hardly be doubted that the tenden- 
cies of many individual philosophers, if not of whole schools, are 
pantheistic, that they give us a universal idea instead of a per- 
sonal God ; and a system of vague philosophical speculations in- 
stead of a divine Redeemer. It cannot be doubted that the 
fiercest assault which Christianity has ever experienced, both in its 
history and in its doctrines, is that to which it is now exposed in 
the country of Luther and the Reformation. Many present the 
alternative — Christianity or philosophy ; as one author has ex- 
pressed it — “ Christ or Spinoza.” Whether it be necessary to ac- 
cept the alternative or not; what Christian can doubt that it is 
not Christianity which will be last abandoned ? In Germany it- 
self vfrithin the few past years the protest against a pantheistic 
philosophy has waxed loud, and the revival of on intelligent and 
earnest love of Christianity is most marked and most auspicious. 

To say that this philosophy is false and pantheistic is one 
thing ; to say that it is absurd and ridiculous is quite another 
thing. With all its apparent strangeness, it may be that it has 
stronger affinities with some theological and philosophical ten- 
dencies of the American mind than we at present dream of. It 
may be that we shall laugh at its supposed absurdities, and so be 
indifferent to the real dangers with which it threatens us. Revo- 
lutionary democratic opinions, and foul-mouthed blasphemy have 
sprung into being in the midst of a German pantheistic schooL 
A like democracy and a like infidelity amongst ourselves are fast 
finding out their connections with certain German speculations. 
Is it then the part of wisdom for those who first present us with 
a view of these schemes to seek out only their deformities ? 
Perchance others and the opponents of our faith may also read 
and see that they are colossal and comprehensive ; that they give 
into their hands, ready forged, some of their strongest weapons of 
attack.] 
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The criticism to which Kant subjected the human mind, in all 
the spheres of its manifestation, not only introduced a new epoch 
into the history of philosophy, but it put Germany at the head of 
modem movements in this science, and made philosophy to be 
the centre of all sciences. The position began to be maintained, 
that only what could be justified before the bar of speculation, 
only what could show its derivation from this original fountain of 
truth, could lay claim to authority or regard. It was boldly assum- 
ed that no law of the State, no precept of morality, no prescript 
of religion, no fact of science, no work of plastic or oratorical art, 
oould any longer be recognized or adopted without philosophical 
examination. 

But does philosophy now maintain this position ? In its fur- 
ther progress it has become split up into the most opposite and ir- 
reconcilable parties. When it left the sphere of abstractions and* 
came down to what is concrete, when it entered into the depart- 
ments of religion and of morality, it called into being 1 the sharpest 
and most implacable antagonisms, as well among theologians, an 
against philosophy itself. And in addition to this, the other sci- 
ences have made snch rapid strides, that the systems of philosor 
phy which have hitherto prevailed are ill at ease in the midst of the 
rich mass of materials and facts that have been collected ; to say 
nothing as to their being able to direct the researches of investi- 
gators in these departments. Who would venture with the prin- 
ciples of Kant’s philosophy, or of Fichte’s, or even of the maturer 
school of Hegel, to give a complete and exhaustive view of the 
organism of the State ? Who would be so bold as to imagine 
that with the categories of Schelling alone he could make out a 
perfect system of Natural Philosophy, which should bind together 
all the results that have been attained, and unite them in one 
central point or principle ? Even Herbart, whose whole philo- 
sophical scheme is much more intimately allied to the sphere of 
the natural sciences, has not exerted any essential influence upon 
them. If we add to this, that the course of investigation and re- 
search has been gradually turning itself away from metaphysical 
speculation to less abstract subjects, that in the fields of the 
former there remain comparatively few gleaners of the ears of 
com that have fallen, and that the reapers have gone to the rich- 
er hafvest which the positive sciences afford ; that even within 
the schools of philosophy there are many who are consciously or 
unconsciously tending to what may be called a philosophical or 
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rational empiricism, to a reconciliation between philosophy and 
the empirical sciences ; then it is clear that the position which 
metaphysical speculation once assumed, even if it did then actu- 
ally possess it, can no longer be maintained ; that its high pre- 
tensions must be abandoned. 

It was Schelling in the former period of his philosophical 
course who gave such prominence and authority to speculation. 
This was his mission. His late call to be professor of philosophy 
in Berlin, together with the applause and the opposition he has 
there encountered, has given a new interest to his views. His 
system may be looked upon as the chief source of the distractions 
and confusion that now prevail. It is said that he has been call- 
ed to his present post in order to reconcile the conflicting parties, 
to overthrow the system of Hegel, to bring about a new era in 
which philosophy and theology shall be at peace. But it hardly 
seems possible that the man who has caused the disturbance can 
quell it; and it certainly seems remarkable that this philosopher, 
deeply as he may be penetrated by a sense of his own impor- 
tance, should have taken upon himself this most difficult office. 
But our doubts rise to the highest grade now that Schelling has 
not only promised to respond to all the claims and fulfil the ex- 
pectations of the present age of the world in speculative matters, 
but also boasts that he is “ in possession of a system of philoso- 
phy which will carry human consciousness beyond its present 
boundaries/* Although in the whole course of his career he has 
not been wanting in the most extraordinary promises which have 
always far exceeded his [lowers, yet this last one, “ to carry man's 
consciousness beyond its limits'' is in itself so preposterous, that, to 
look for the reconciliation of existing difficulties from a science 
based on such assumptions can only be compared with the at- 
tempt, which has at different times been proposed, to restore the 
disordered finances of a country by the art of making gold. And 
the whole undertaking assumes an air of still greater improbabil- 
ity, since it is at the same time declared, that Schelling “ does 
not by any means intend to abandon the philosophical discove- 
ries which he made when he was a young man," that he “ does 
not mean to substitute another system of philosophy for his for- 
mer one, but to add to it a new science, a science which has been 
hitherto considered an impossibility/' Does not this condition, 
under which this ndw philosophy, which is to carry man's con- 
sciousness beyond its present limits, is to come into existence, 
include the assumption, that our consciousness, in order to be ca- 
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pable of undergoing this extension, must first of all let itself be 
confined within the bounds of Schelling* s youthful discoveries ? 

We have had from different sources some accounts of the new 
system and teachings of Schelling. His lectures were delivered 
before large audiences. Professors, students and theologians fre- 
quented them. Several adepts took copious notes, some of which 
have been published. From all that can be learned respecting 
his new position, as much as this is quite evident, that he has 
not fulfilled his intentions. Notwithstanding the private coteries 
and the public parades, his aim has not been reached. In re- 
spect to the real value of what he has achieved the most oppo- 
site views prevail. From his own pen we have not indeed re- 
ceived any work which may be considered as perfectly defining 
his new position, and be subjected to a critical examination. 
Such a work has for years been promised, and for years withheld. 
But there are still sufficient sources of information in the works 
already published and in the reports of his lectures. And now 
that the passions, which were aroused, when he first came to his 
new post have become somewhat allayed, and matters have be- 
gan to take a more quiet course, it may be the fitting time to sub- 
ject the system of Schelling to examination in respect to the pres- 
ent problems of philosophy, and to see how far it maybe expect* 
ed directly or indirectly to assist in their solution. 

In order to place oursolves in the right point of view, it will be 
necessary to direct our attention to the philosophical views pre- 
valent in the two periods, out of which the two systems of Schel- 
ling proceeded, and with which they are both intimately con- 
nected. 

It is now generally conceded that Schelling did' not by any 
means discover a new principle or law in philosophy. He only 
attempted to adapt a system which had been previously develop- 
ed, that of Spinoza, to more modern times, to carry it out and 
shape it in conformity with the wants of a new period. Schel- 
ling’s youthful discovery or invention is, in its fundamental prin- 
ciple, no way different from Spinozism ; the difference concerns 
only the mode in which the principle is carried out The doc- 
trine is that all things inhere, are immanent in the alope-existing, 
all-penetrating, all-containing, all-maintaining Substance . That 
bis theory may elevate men to a high degree of enthusiasm has 
been sufficiently taught in our own experience. But in spite of 
this, such a theory, so diametrically opposed to all the principles 
of the modem world, could not have carried away at least the 
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highly cultivated minds of the times just past, if there had not 
been some peculiar characteristics and special wants in those 
times. It will be necessary to look at this period more closely. 

Every one knows that the result of the Critique of Kant, in its 
theoretical department, of his criticism of the Pure Reason, was, 
that things as they exist in nature were virtually robbed of their 
essence, of all substance or substantiality, as in the system of 
Spinoza, they were reduced to mere modifications, to forms of 
manifestation. That which lies beneath the form, which is the 
ground of the manifestation, is Hot an object of real knowledge. 
Kant did not by this mean to say, as the subjective idealism of 
Berkeley asserts, that nature is to be reduced to a mere ghost* 
like existence ; he granted, he maintained, that behind or beneath 
the manifestations or phenomena there was an essence, a nature. 
What he denied was, that this essence, this nature was something 
that could be known, that it was a subject of real knowledge. 
Therefore he wished that his system should be called, the sys- 
tem of Critical or Transcendental Idealism. Such was the re- 
sult of the theoretical or intellectual part of his philosophy. In 
his system of moral philosophy, what he calls Practical Reason, 
he comes to an exactly opposite result. In the Practical Reason, 
or moral consciousness of men, he fonnd a real essence or nature, 
which could be an object of certain knowledge — a thing per ae 
(Ding an sich), as he called it, a something which existed by and 
for itself, and which we could also absolutely know. This was 
the categorical imperative, the sense of absolute obligation, the 
aught, of our moral nature, in respect to which no one could have 
any doubt Thus his system was made up of two distinct parts, 
which were sharply distinguished from one another. There was 
the domain of nature, in which the laws of the understanding 
prevail ; and the domain of freedom where reason holds the scep- 
tre. In the former, the sphere of theoretical knowledge, there is 
a great gulf between sensible things and what is beyond and 
above the senses, the supersensuous ; "just as if they were two 
worlds, the first of which had no influence upon the second.” 
In the other sphere, however, there exists practically the absolute 
necessity of carrying out in the world of sense, and there striving 
to realize, the ends and aims which are prescribed by the nature 
of freedom. Consequently — and this is the weighty point to 
which all speculation must at last have reference — the world of 
sense stands in regular and lawful connection, in fixed internal un- 
ion with the .supersensuous world, the reflections of our under- 
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standings with the ideas of our reason, necessity with freedom ; 
and to find oat and explain this connection is the end of all know* 
ledge, and the aim of onr moral nature. The difficulties that 
here arise, recur in all the spheres and departments of spiritual life, 
wherever mind manifests itself. Whoever would understand the 
progress and conflicts of man in history and art, in philosophy, 
morals and religion, must look at them from some central point of 
view ; whoever would understand the waves on the surface must 
look at their causes beneath ; whoever would penetrate into the 
depths of the matter, and become competent to form a thorough 
acquaintance with it, must be able to grasp these two apparently 
contradictory elements, to see the struggle between them in all 
phenomena, and to see that movement and progress depend and 
are based upon the antagonism between these opposing forces. 

In considering this subject, the first point of importance is to 
endeavor to grasp and comprehend the manifold operations of na* 
tore in the principle of their unity, to discern the end or final 
cause of nature, the purpose for which it exists. In manifold 
phenomena this is clearly presented in the way of experiment and 
observation. But since Kant supposed it to be a point entirely 
proved, that we are not able to have any knowledge of the es- 
sential nature of things, what could the whole conception of the 
final cause of nature, the whole relation between means and ends 
which there exists, and all the laws of nature, as well the uni- 
versal as the particular ; what could all these be to him other than 
a mere scheme or theory of man's understanding, a focus imagi- 
narius which we had transferred from our own minds into the ex- 
ternal world ? And so we find that the successor of Kant, Fichte, 
entirely set aside the notion of the thing per se (the Ding an 
aich) as having any substantial existence. With Kant only the 
name had remained. Fichte abolished even that In nature, 
in the external world, there remained nothing that was essential. 
Nothing is essential, has a real, substantial existence excepting 
what is personal, excepting the / as he expressed himself. Na- 
ture thus became a mere stone of stumbling, a mere basis for 
something else, a something to be presupposed or taken for grant" 
ed, in order that something else might exist or be shown to exist; 
but in itself considered it had no independent value or existence. 
Besides the J, there was nothing that was essential. But with 
such a system would it not at last become necessary to look at 
and to speak of this /as in itself the absolute substance of all 
things ? Philosophy demands the absolute ; it cannot rest con- 
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tented with the relative, the personal, the subjective. And so we 
find that in the later system of Fichte, the l which formed the 
central idea of his whole scheme, was declared to be absolute, 
was understood as the Absolute Substance. Here was the great 
change from the subjective to the objective, from the personal to 
the absolute. The advance which Sohelling made in philosophy 
consists now in this, that he substituted another expression for 
the I of Fichte. In reference to their fundamental principles 
there is only the difference of & word, a name, between Fichte’s 
later system, and Schelling’s first theory . 1 

The system of Schelling is ealled the System of Identity, or 
the Philosophy of the Absolute ; it has also received the designa- 
tion, Philosophy of Nature, because he first and chiefly turned 
his attention to giving to natural science a more speculative char- 
acter. He starts with the conception of an Absolute Substance, 
which pervades everything. But we every where find antago- 
nisms ; the subjective and the objective, the real and the ideal, 
unity and multiplicity, the infinite and the finite. Schelling as- 
serts that these are not really opposed to one another, that they 
are to be considered as one, as identical ; that th^y are but the 
opposite poles of one and the same Substance. Hence his sys- 
tem received the name of the System of Identity. In the whole 

1 This remark applies fully only to the first form in which Schelling pre- 
sented his philosophy. Hegel says that Schelling himself was not aware of 
the fundamental difference of his own system from that of Fichte, until he 
(Hegel) pointed it out to him. This statement is made on the authority of 
Michelet who says that he had it from Hegel himself. There was quite a die- 
cussion between Fichte and Schelling as to which of them really first made the 
transition from the subjective basis of philosophy to the objective. Compare, 
8chctUng's Exhibition of the Trut Relation of the Philosophy of Nature to the Im- 
proved Doctrine of Fichte . Also, Fichte's Life, by bis son. However this 
question may be decided, there is yet no doubt about the fact that the transition 
was actually made. Fichte came to the result, that all our knowledge it a 
merely subjective act, that no one can know or experience anything more than 
what is passing within the sphere of his own self-consciousness. Whatever 
is out of this sphere is a subject of knowledge only so far as it comes within 
this sphere *, it is viewed as objective only because it is made objeotive by our- 
selves. Schelling says, however, that to know anything means the same as 
to be certaiu of its actual existence ; that by the fact of knowing it we pre- 
suppose or take for granted that it actually exists. A knowledge of some- 
thing which did not exist apart from our knowledge would be only an empty 
dream, no knowledge at all. That is — knowledge is not all, self-consciousness 
is not all, there is also that which is independent of knowledge, there is that 
which actually exists, which exists objectively. There is not only a Subject; 
there is also an Object. — Comp. Chalybaus Entwickeiuog d. Phil pp. 190— UM. 
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of nature he saw the marks and developments of the one univer- 
sal Substance. Thus he gave new life to nature, and new im- 
pulse to the attempt to bring the results of experimental research 
into harmony with philosophical speculation. 

Let any one now imagine what impression must have been 
made upon all minds in place of the shadowy life which Kant 
allowed to nature, to see again brought into it the pulsations and 
movements of an absolute, all-pervading Substance. This idea 
that nature is to be considered as a whole by itself, not as some- 
thing merely accidental, not a mere aggregate without unity, has 
always been at the basis of all natural science. The scientific inves- 
tigator expects to find in nature an order and a system of laws, 
which arc something more than a reflex of the laws of his own 
soul. Kant could not succeed in overcoming, by his theoretical 
principles, his own great ideas in respect to the organism of na- 
ture in reducing it to a mere figment In the meantime, F. EL 
Jacobi had insisted with great energy upon the principle of indi- 
vidual life, and, from this point of view, he had again brought for- 
ward the deep and clear conception of Leibnitz. The way being 
thns prepared, Schelling’s system, this new form of Spinozism, 
which brought back a new life into nature, was greeted at its first 
appearance with the greatest enthusiasm. This was natural and 
necessary. Schelling himself has given the best clue to it in the 
following words, “ After all finite forms have been torn in pieces, 
and in the wide world there remains no common principle or bond 
by which we may consider men or nature as held together, it is 
only the conception (or vision) of Absolute Identity, considered in 
the most complete and objective way as embracing all seeming 
opposites, which can again unite them, and which in its highest 
application to religious truth will forever unite them/' 

If the fundamental principle, the central idea, had been thus 
obtained, yet this was not sufficient; it must still be shown how 
this principle could be carried through and applied to all depart- 
ments of the world of matter and of mind ; the relation of all sep- 
arate and individual existences to this fundamental idea was still 
to be exhibited. Schelling was not adapted to this undertaking, 
it was beyond his powers. He was wanting in severe logical 
culture. His unfixed fancy hurried him from one object to another, 
before he had resolved the questions which he propounded in 
each successive work that he published ; he had not sufficient 
power of endurance to exhaust the problems. Spinoza had al- 
ready given to his principle a full and logical development With 
masterly consecutiveness and plastic repose he had striven to 
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bring under it all the phenomena of the universe ; but since his 
times, the position of the worid had been changed, there was a 
new phase in its progress. And if this principle were to receive 
authority and recognition, it was necessary to bring the results of 
tike empirical sciences into harmony with it, both theoretically 
and practically. The first thing was to define more clearly the 
meaning of the Absolute Substance, for the use of the new system. 
Spinoza had defined it as consisting of an infinite number of at* 
tributes ; only two of them, however, he says, oome within the 
sphere of human knowledge, via. Extension and Thought. In 
these two, and in their modifications, he found the means of ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the world. Not noticing, or not trou- 
bled by, what Spinoza might have meant, when he would not 
Kmit the attributes of the Absolute to thought and extension, 
Schelling declared that the LletUity of these two, (Spinoza also 
regards them as only different forms of knowing one and the same 
thing), constitutes the essence of the Absolute Substance. But he 
changed the names of the attributes. Sometimes he called them 
the Subjective and the Objective, sometimes the Real and the 
Meal \ and again he used other like meaning expressions. Hence 
come the different definitions which Schelling gives of the abso- 
lute substance ; as the Subject - Object , as the Indifference of the 
Subjective and Objective , as the Identity of the Real and the Ideal, 
etc. The office and problem of philosophy is the mutual pene- 
tration and interaction of the Ideal and the Real 

In order now to bring the phenomena of the world within his 
system, to subsume everything under this Absolute Substance, 
he constructed out of its two attributes a balance with two arms ; 
upon the one arm he suspended Nature , upon the other History. 
With Spinoza, Thought reaches as far as Eaotenuon, the order of 
tilings in the sphere of the Meal is the same as in the sphere of 
the Real But Schelling on the side of nature gives the suprem- 
acy to the Real, to the comparative exclusion of the other ele- 
ment ; on the side of Spirit he gives the supremacy to the Meal; 
each side puts itself into equipoise. Such a bringing down of 
the loftiest and most universal conceptions to the lowest and com- 
monest forms and images, which even the world of matter has to 
offer, would be sufficient to destroy all hope of a systematic car- 
rying out of the scheme . 1 

1 “ AU distinction or difference in being (Sein), is produced only by a rela- 
tive preponderance of the Subjectivity or Objectivity of the parts. Let us re- 
present to ourselves being in general under the figure of a line : 
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More difficult than this, however, was the problem to find out 
the law by means of which all these finite and individual exist- 
ences could be derived from this one Absolute Substance. A 
deeper penetration into the doctrine of Spinoza might have given 
him the means of doing it Spinoza takes for his basis the pro- 
position, ex necessitate cHvinae naturae infimta infinitis modes (hoc 
est, omnia quae sub intellectum infinitum cadere poseunt), sequi de- 
bent. And from this he makes the conclusion, drum omnium re - 
rum quae sub intellectum infinitum coders possunt, esse causam effi* 
cientem. And thus to the alone-existing Substance he attributed 
an energy according to which it produced all things from eternity, ex 
soks suae naturae legibus et a netnine coactus. This vital point in 
Spinozism which constitutes the true greatness of the system, 
was overlooked by Schelling; and therefore as long as he philos- 
ophized, he could never find an objective principle of movement, 
a living, vital energy to infuse into his system. He tried the 
most manifold forms. Now he imitated the method of Fichte 
in his Doctrine of Science ( Wissenschaftslehre) ; now the desul- 
tory and grasshopper style of Jacobi, just skipping over the phe- 
nomena ; again he proceeded after the pattern of Spinoza, striv- 
ing to get the true form by a parade of mathematical propositions, 
and modes of proof; then he took the Platonic fashion of a dia- 
logue as a means of saving himself and his system, and after- 


let the part «-C represent preponderating Subjectivity, the part C-6 the prepon- 
derating Objectivity. The whole line C will represent the identity of the Sub- 
jective and the Objective ; and thia letter will also stand for the point of Indif- 
ference or the equilibrium of both sides. But now the whole of being (Sein) is 
neither at the point a pure Subjectivity, nor at the point b pure Objectivity, be- 
cause no being, no actual existence can be predicated of either of these two 
conceptions taken by itself; hut subjectivity and objectivity are everywhere 
and in everything exhibited and reflcted. Let now this same line be divided 
into an infinite number of parts ; in all the parts between a-C there would be 
relatively more subjectivity than in those between C -b. But in every singlt 
part of the line, thus divided, we shall at once find again one pole with relative 
subjectivity, a and an opposite with re! 'live objectivity b , and be ween the two 
another point of indifference e, which would again be an expression for a whole 
—•though here a relative whole, while in a former case it was absolute. Thus 
is represented the possibility or conceivability that the Absolute Substance, or 
the infinite, has become finite, still retaining its true nature, having the same 
characteristics. The process of becoming finite consists in a distinguishing of 
itself from itself, in an inherent activity of the infinite substance within itself, 
in which it alwnys retains one and the same nature or essence." — Chalyb&us 
Hist. Entwickclung S. £26 — 227. 
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wards the aphoristic method ; until at last, when none of these 
means could save him, historical narration and the stamp of au- 
thority were resorted to instead of proof and deduction. 

Hegel, by a thorough study of the Kantian system and of the 
ancient philosophers, attained a high degree of logical culture, 
and was brought to grapple with the great problem of philosophy, 
as we have above given it Of the modern systems, previously, 
to Kant he seems, so far as we may gather from his writings, to 
have thoroughly studied only that of Spinoza- He very soon saw 
the defects of Schelling’s philosophizing ; as is abundantly proved 
by the scorn and contempt with which he treats him and his fol- 
lowers in the energetic preface to his “ J Phenomenology of the Spi- 
rit." In this, his first larger work, he strives with great energy to 
gain the only position which could realize the promises of Schel- 
ling. He says, the Absolute is not to be regarded as a Substance 
but as a Subject ; not as stink into repose, but as living and ac- 
tive. It is endued with life, with the power of motion or devel- 
opment; this power he defines as its “ existence for itself" (Fur- 
sichseyn) — it does not merely exist, but it exists for itself, with 
a power of self-movement or production. This power it is by v 
means of which the differences in things are produced out of the 
original substance ; the living energy of the Absolute consists in 
thi^, that it produces from itself and establishes out of itself the 
differences, the opposing powers and forces, which exist in the 
universe ; while at the same time it exists in them, and is con- 
scious of being by itself, of retaining its own nature and charac- 
teristics, of not being lost or destroyed in the midst of all these 
developments. Thus its life is manifested in, or is, action ; the 
Absolute is Spirit — not Substance. His system of philosophy 
consists, now, in the exhibition of this self-movement, self-devel- 
opment of the Absolute. But in order to do this, it is not enough 
to get up an enthusiasm for an Absolute Substance, as sudden and 
evanescent as the explosion of a pistol, nor to talk in high-sound- 
ing, prophetic language, nor to make use of old formulas, in the 
midst of which the system moves, as courtiers observe traditional 
etiquette. The whole power of severe thought must be applied ; 
and the movement or development of the system is not the work 
of the system-maker alone, it is the natural and necessary devel- 
opment of the Absolute itself. A necessary constituent of the 
Absolute is this inherent power of self-movement, this is what is 
meant by and included in, the phrase, that it exists for itself, 
(Fiirsichseyn). And all that the philosopher has to do is, as it 
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were, to stand by and see the process going on, and not to distnxb 
it by any interference of his own notions and theories. 

Hegel supposed that he had now found the position, which 
wonld enable him to develop the fundamental principle of phi- 
losophy into a complete system, and which made it an object of 
philosophical knowledge. He had found his principle, and he 
had found a moving power, a rtisus , within it. But there was 
still wanting the law of its movements, the precise mode in which 
it was to advance. Schelling’s pair of scales would not answer 
the purpose. 

Kant and Fichte had looked much deeper than Schelling into 
the real nature of knowledge. Kant in the second part of his 
Criticism of the Pure Reason had given a summary of what he 
calls the Antinomies of the Reason, of the contradictory conclu- 
sions and judgments to which by our reasoning powers we may 
be compelled to come in respect to certain points of speculation. 
He enumerates these contradictions in respect to four points, and 
says that by starting from different data we may, by mere rea-‘ 
son, prove exactly opposite things about them. They are in sub- 
stance as follows : we can prove, that the world has a beginning 
in time and that it is restricted by space ; and also that it has no 
beginning and no restrictions, but is infinite ; that every compos- 
site substance in the world is made up of simple parts, and that 
it does not consist of simple parts ; that there is causality of free- 
dom as well as of nature, and that there is no freedom ; that an 
absolutely necessary being must be assumed as the cause of the 
world, and that it need not be assumed. These contradictions 
Kant says do not belong to the laws of reason itself ; but are ow- 
ing to a wrong application of them : it is not the province of rea- 
son to understand the nature and essence of objects, but it is to 
be employed by the investigation of phenomena. Hegel, now, 
looked at these Antinomies as the necessary contradiction of the 
human understanding, when it reflects upon objects, and took the 
ground that this system of contradictions, of apparent opposi- 
tion, is not confined to the points which Kant enumerates, but ex- 
tends to the whole sphere of Philosophy ; that opposing powers 
and agencies are everywhere at work, and are necessary in or- 
der to progress and life. But this conflict is not all, there is also 
a law of mediation. These antagonisms exist, but they are to be 
annulled. These conflicting and opposed principles are to be re- 
solved into a higher unity. They exist for the understanding, 
but not for the reason. (The essence of these Antinomies, ex- 
Vol. IL No. 6. 24 
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pressed in an abstract form, Hegel gives in a peculiar terminology, 
in the phrases, a thing existing of or by itself, (an sich) a thing ex- 
isting for itself (fur sich). Hegel finds these contradictions every- 
where, but he also everywhere attempts to resolve them into 
a higher unity — to mediate between them. His whole system 
of logic is constructed with a view to this. Kant had discovered 
in the Categories the law of triplidty, and Fichte had made use 
of it, as a part of the method of philosophical investigation* In 
Hegel’s system everything proceeds by triplicates. There is 
first a statement expressed in the positive form, then there fol- 
lows the negation of the position ; and then the two contradictory 
statements are resolved into a higher unity. And so the system 
proceeds from stage to stage, positive, negative and the union 
between the positive and the negative. This union becomes in 
its turn a positive, a negative is set over against it, and this new 
contradiction is resolved into another and higher unity. Each 
stage is higher and more comprehensive than the one which pre* 
ceded it, since it contains the sum of all that has gone before. 
And this process is continued until the whole sphere of though! 
is exhausted — until the absolute has gone through all the stadia of 
its evolutions. 

Hegel did not merely adopt the fundamental principle which 
Schelling had laid down, but he defined it with greater precision. 
With Schelling, Identity was an undefined term ; Hegel, as we 
have seen, defined the nature of Identity. Schelling gives the 
fact of the identity of opposites ; Hegel shows in what the iden- 
tity consists. Wherever there is identity, he says, there is also 
difference. What is identical must develop itself into difference. 
Identity without difference cannot be even conceived, much less ac- 
tually exist By these further definitions of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of philosophy Hegel went beyond Schelling ; but his advance 
was yet greater in his development of the principle into a scien- 
tific system, for which Schelling had not the logical culture nor the 
philosophical calmness. At the same time Hegel acknowledged 
the services of Kant and Fichte in respect to the method of phi- 
losophical investigation, and applied this method to the principle 
which Schelling had brought out ; so that he neglected nothing 
which his predecessors had achieved. The principles which 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Spinoza had separately dwelt upon, 
he combined into one system. And he did this not by s mere 
external aggregation, but he found the central point in which all 
their views coincided, and presented them as members of one bo- 
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dy, as distinct parts of one fundamental conception. From the 
consciousness of having done this proceeded Hegel's peculiar 
views in respect to the Philosophy of History, and to the position 
of his own system in relation to all the antecedent systems. He 
considered his system as the product of the labor of his prede- 
cessors, as the result of all that had gone before. He looked 
upon the whole progress of philosophy as consecutive, so that all 
the successive systems formed at last only one great, all-compre- 
hensive system. This was A is system. He had found the cen- 
tre of unity for them all All that had gone before came to its 
culmination in his scheme. His was the Absolute Philosophy. 
It contained all that was true in all other systems. All other sys- 
tems led to his. 

In his first work of any extent, the Phenomenology of the Spir • 
ft, Hegel plants himself upon this position. He there goes through 
the various grades and stages of the mind from the lowest form 
of its manifestations up to the highest, from sensation to philoso- 
phy. The power of Hegel's mind is dearly seen in it To its 
unobtrusive agency is to be ascribed much of the influence which 
the Hegelian system afterwards attained, when his method of 
philosophizing had broken through all barriers, and had been more 
perfectly carried oat But in this work, he is still struggling with 
his materials, and hence his mode of expression is harsh and 
awkward ; so that in spite of the energy of his thoughts, the pe- 
culiarity of his system of philosophy, of his view of nature and 
mind, was not exhibited in its full dearness. Even his system of 
Logie , in which his principles were exhibited in their fullest de- 
velopment failed to win the favor and sympathy of the public. 
It was in his lectures, especially at Berlin, as professor of Philos- 
ophy, that he obtained his greatest influence. He applied his 
system to all branches of knowledge. He lectured upon the Phi- 
losophy of Nature, upon Psychology, upon Art upon Ethics, upon 
the History of Philosophy, upon the Philosophy of History, upon 
the Philosophy of Beligion, and showed how his system could give 
a perfect form to all these sciences, could explain them all, and how 
it alone was able to achieve such a work. And never perhaps did 
any system of philosophy exert so wide an influence upon so 
many branches of science in so short a time. The Absolute Phi- 
losophy alone, it was said, was able to explain all other sdences ; 
all other sdences were to be remoulded by it It was able to ex- 
plain the whole course of history, the whole progress of art, all 
the phenomena of the mind, all the facts and doctrines of revela- 
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tion. It was to give a new form to theology. It was the same 
thing in the sphere of speculation, which the Christian religion 
was in the sphere of faith. 

Since this is a system of such lofty pretensions, since it pro- 
fesses to be able to include all science and art within its com- 
prehensive principles, and to dednce all things from its funda- 
mental conceptions by a necessary law, it may be a matter of some 
interest to give a concise analysis of his whole scheme, so as to 
see the mode in which Hegel attempts to accomplish this end. 

The following outline is taken from an article in the German 
Conversations- Lexikon. It is an abridgment of a few of the 
sections in Hegel’s j Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. 
Though divested of some of the technicalities and terminology 
of the school, yet it has the inherent defect of all condensed 
statements, that it is stripped of the illustrations and amplifica- 
tions contained in the original exposition, and of course is not so 
intelligible as the work itself. The translator has endeavored 
by a free paraphrase, and by incorporating additional matter from 
' the original work of Hegel to bring the statements into as intelli- 
gible a shape as the nature of the English language will allow. 
He has, in short, endeavored to render it rather ad sensum than 
ad verbum. And though it may not all be perfectly intelligible, 
aqd though it may be thought wholly false, yet it is hoped that it 
will not be found to be a mere mass of absurdities, a mere collec- 
tion of sounding words. 

Hegel begins his view of Logic in the Encyclopaedia, by a pre- 
liminary discussion of the different positions and relations of 
thought, of man as a thinking being, to whatever may be the ob- 
ject of his thoughts, to all that is external and objective. This is 
what the author of the article in the Lexicon means by saying 
that the Logic, as it is contained in the Encyclopaedia is enriched 
by some preliminary views of the position of thought in relation to 
what is objective. Hegel’s Logic, as contained in his separate 
work upon this subject, is not enriched by such a previous dis- 
cussion. 

Hegel divides the whole of philosophy into three parts, viz., 
Logic, Natural Philosophy and the Philosophy of the Spirit 
These three are but different stadia or degrees of manifestation 
of one and the same idea. (Hegel defines the word idea to be 
what is true in and of it3elf, the entire correspondence or union be- 
tween the notion of a thing and the thing as it really exists, be- 
tween the conception and the object, the thing in its objective 
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existence. 1 ' The definition of idea and the definition of truth are 
with him one and the same thing. The ideais the same as what 
is elsewhere called the Absolute.) The first part of philosophy. 
Logic, is the science of this Absolute Idea, of what is really true, 
in its abstract character, as it exists in and for itself. Logic is 
not with Hegel the mere form of thinking, it is thought itself in 
all its forms and stages, from the simplest notions up to the most 
concrete and complex. The second part of his system comprises 
Natural Philosophy. Nature is a manifestation of the same Ab- 
solute Idea, but in a different form.® It is the same absolute sub- 
stance, but existing 'materially, externally, instead of spiritually. 
The third part comprises the Philosophy of Spirit This is 
the highest stage of the development of the Absolute Substance, 
or the absolute idea. It has here, so to speak, returned back 
from the material and external shape which it took in nature, and 
has become spiritual As it existed in the realm of nature, being 
material and external, it was deprived of some of its true charac- 
teristics, it was in a foreign land, an estranged condition. But in 
the realm of spirit it re&ssumes its true, its permanent, its real 
characteristics. 

1. Hegel’s system of Logic represents to ns thought in its ab- 
stract form, the connection of all our ultimate ideas and concep- 
tions with one another, arranged in a systematic manner, develr 
oped according to a fixed and strict law. His Logic embraces 
not only what we call logic, but also what we comprehend under 
metaphysics and ontology. The Absolute Substance or idea with 
which he starts is viewed throughout the Logic, as existing in a 
merely abstract form. 

2. In the system of Natural Philosophy, the same Absolute 
Idea is viewed as existing in another form. The essence of na- 
ture consists in this, that it is the Absolute Idea existing in an ex- 
ternal form; it has left its state of abstract existence, and become 
a different thing, become palpable, external, material. A neces- 
sary result of its existing in this material form is, that it has the 
appearance of having no permanent existence, thatrit is composed 

1 Vide Hegel's Encyclopftdie $ 213. 

* Hegel ascribes the creation of nature to the free act, and, as lie in one 
place has said, to the 44 goodness” of the absolute spirit, but yet in such a way 
as not to annul the pantheism of his system. Conf. Chalybftus, Entwickelung 
der Philosophic von Kant bis Hegel, p. 302. This work of Chalybftus contains 
the most intelligible view of German Philosophy that has been published. It 
was originally delivered as a aeries of lectures before an intelligent audience in 
Dresden. 
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of parts which may be separated from one another. We may 
say of anything in the world that it may exist, or that it may not; 
that is, it has no necessary existence. It is essential to the very 
conception of anything external and material, that it should be 
susceptible of division into separate parts, which have no neces- 
sary nor permanent existence. Hence nature, in its existence 
(Daseyn) does not manifest any freedom ; there is nothing that 
can properly be called freedom in nature ; we find indeed neces- 
sity and chance in the external world, but no freedom. Nature 
in itself considered, in its essence, in its idea, is indeed divine ; 
but as it actually exists, it does not correspond with its idea. 
Since now there are eternal and necessary ideas in nature, and 
yet nature as it actually exists is ever changing, never fully realiz- 
ing the ideas which are contained in it, it may be described as 
an enigma which is never solved, as containing a contradiction for 
which we have not the explanation. We may indeed admire in it 
the wisdom of God; but when we look at the matter aright, every 
mental conception, even the poorest of our imaginations, every 
sportive and chance mood of mind, every word which is uttered 
by human lips, does in fact contain more decisive ground of be- 
lief in the being of God, than any single object of nature. (And 
for this reason, because mind in any of its manifestations is high- 
er and nobler than matter ; because every word that is uttered 
by a human voice comes from a free moral agent, but in nature 
there is no freedom.) And even when man in the use of his free- 
dom, of his power of choice, may go on to commit sin, this very 
state of sin, since only a free mpral agent can come into it, is an 
infinitely higher one than the regular and orderly course of the 
stars, or the innocent life which the plants lead. Nature is to be 
looked upon as a system of successive stages, each one of which 
proceeds by necessity from the one that went before. But it is 
not true, as is often stated, that each stage is naturally generated 
from the one that preceded it, by any power which this pre- 
vious stage has in and of itself to produce another ; but it is 
generated by the Absolute Idea which passes through one stage 
to another, and is as it were the basis or soul of nature. All the 
substances we find in nature in a concrete form are made up of a 
collection of properties and qualities, which seem to be entirely 
distinct from one another, and are more or less indifferent to 
one another. (What inherent connection can be shown to exist 
between the color and the weight of any object?) And the sim- 
ple substance or essence, which lies at the basis of these qualities 
which is the subject to which the properties are attached, seems 
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also to have no necessary connection with the properties them- 
selves. Any accident or external influence may rob any piece of 
matter of most of its properties, (may change it from hard to soft, 
from one color to another, from heavy to light, etc.). Here we 
see the impotence of nature, as compared with mind or spirit 
A spiritual being or substance retains its attributes always, re- 
mains true to the statements and definitions we may give respect- 
ing it ; but it is not so with nature. Its forms and states are ever 
changing, there is in it no power to determine and shape and 
keep things in full accordance with the idea that lies at their ba- 
sis. Genera and species run into one another so that it is hardly 
possible to define their boundaries. 

The Absolute Idea is developed in nature in three forms, which 
constitute three distinct sciences, the science of Mechanics, the 
science of Physics, and the science of Organized Bodies. 1. Me- 
chanics — this includes space and time, matter and motion. The 
peculiarity of what belongs to this science is, that all its different 
parts are distinct from one another, are susceptible of division into 
infinitely small parts, (e. g. one point of space, or time, or matter 
is distinct from every other, and space, time, and matter may be 
considered as infinitely divisible). Another peculiarity of this 
science is that its objects do not exist in any definite form, there 
is no unity of form. This unity of form, which exists in nature 
is, so far as this part of nature is concerned as yet only an ideal, 
something to be looked for elsewhere than in the science of Me- 
chanics. 1 2. This unity of form is found in the second part of 
natural science, viz. in the science of Physics The peculiarity, 
the defining characteristic of this branch of nature is, that the 
Absolute Idea is here resolved into single and individual bodies 
or things. Everything that has a definite form belongs to it, and 
in this consists its distinction from the previous stage. This sci- 
ence comprises all those material bodies, which have definite 
properties, and which exist distinct and separate from one anoth- 
er — in short all those things which have an individual existence, 
all “ individualities”* These are comprehended under the head 
of Physics. These individual bodies .are arranged in three class- 
es. 3 The first class comprises those in which the differences of 
form have no relation to one another, are independent in respect 
to each other. These are of three kinds ; a. the comparatively 
free physical bodies, the light, the bodies which are opposed to 

1 Conf. Hegel's Encyclop&dia, 2d Part, Ed. 1842, § 253. 

* Ibid. § 272. * Conf. Hegel, ubi supra, $ 273. 
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or set over against one another, the sun, the planets, the moon, 
the comets ; b. the four elemets ; c, the meteorological process- 
es. 1 The second class comprises those in which the individual- 
bodies are in opposition to one another. Under this head are con- 
sidered, specific gravity, cohesion, sound and caloric 9 The third 
class comprises those in which the individual body, “ the isu&mdu- 
atottf' has merged in itself all differences of form. Under this 
class come shape (as distinguished from mere form), the specific 
properties ofbodies, and the chemical processes. 3. The third class 
of the natural sciences is that of Organized Bodies. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this sphere of nature is, that in it, while 
differences of form really exist, they are yet brought into an or- 
ganized unity, into a unity corresponding with the idea ; the or- 
ganism controls all the separate parts, they are under an organio 
law. 3 All that is organized is not a mere object, but it is a sub- 
ject also, having in some degree an existence and life of its own, 
and assimilating foreign things into harmony with its organio 
structure. To this sphere belong. Geology, Vegetable Nature and 
Animal Organization. 

3. The third part of philosophy is, the Philosophy of Mind or 
Spirit The knowledge of Mind or Spirit is the highest andmost 
difficult part of philosophy. The injunction “ Snow thyself ” does 
not signify merely a knowledge of the particular qualities, char- 
acter, inclinations and weaknesses of the individual, but it refers 
to the knowledge of what is really true and* abiding in man, of 
what is true in and of itself, of the essential traits of the spirit 4 

Spirit, mind, has for us as we are placed in the world, or as our 
minds are developed in the world, nature for its basis ; nature 
comes before spirit But when we look at spirit in the most gen- 
eral point of view, we see that that must have come before na- 
ture, that spirit was first, and then nature. And when we look at 
nature in its true character, it will be found that it contains a kind 
of prophecy or anticipation of something more than what is mere- 
ly material, that is, of what is spiritual ; so that we may say, the 
truth of nature is spirit The Absolute Idea though first devel- 
oped in the form of nature, cannot be content with this, but must* 

1 Ibid § 274—289. * Ibid § 290—307. 

* u Every living being,” says Cuvier, M forma a whole, a single and compact 
system, all the parts of which correspond to one another, and by their recipro- 
cal action contribute to and bear upon the same end. No one of these parts 
can be changed without a change of the others, and therefore every part taken 
alone points to and gives all the others.” 

4 Conf. Hegel Eneyel. § 377. 
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manifest itself also as spirit Here is its fullest manifestation. 
Nature is left behind. Spirit shows itself to be the Absolute 
Idea, existing for itself— not as in nature, existing for something 
else besides itself. Thus man, so far as he is a spiritual being, 
brings all other things into relation with himself, he considers 
himself in some sort as the centre of them, he has a certain inde- 
pendent existence of his own, he is conscious that as a spiritual 
being he exists for himself This could not be said of anything 
material, or of any brute. There is yet another characteristic of 
spirit, that in it object and subject become one, are identical. A 
spirit is both an object and a subject, and in this, too, it differs 
from anything material. Nature is something merely objective, 
spirit is subjective as well as objective. In nature, the notion 
which lies at its basis assumes only an objective form, in spirit it 
becomes also subjective. Hence the essence of spirit is, that its 
acts always take the form of freedom. All that is done by spirit 
is free. Hence it can abstract itself from all that is external, from 
all that affects it in the external world, from all sense of existence 
in any one point of space or moment of time. Hence, too, every 
spirit has the consciousness of being an individual, existing for it- 
self, having rights and powers of its own. In consequence of 
this another distinguishing trait of spirit is, that it must manifest 
itself. Since spirit must manifest or reveal itself, it follows that 
the world or nature must be looked upon as constituted and es- 
tablished by spirit, that it is a manifestation of the Absolute Spirit. 

The highest and complete definition of the Absolute is, that it 
is spirit To find this definition and to understand its meaning 
has been the tendency of all civilization and of all philosophy. 
All religion and science have pressed upon this point ; the histo- 
ry of the world can be understood only by this pressure. The 
word and the notion of spirit were early found. The substance 
of the Christian religion is that it reveals God as a Spirit The of- 
fice of philosophy is to seek to understand what spirit is. 1 

There are three stages in the development of spirit, first as 
subjective spirit, then as objective spirit, and lastly as absolute 
spirit 

1 Subjective Spirit ; by this is meant spirit considered in itself, 
in its internal relations and characteristics ; what is generally em- 
braced under the head of Mental Philosophy, the faculties and 
powers and states of the human mind. There are here three 
distinct branches, Anthropology, the Phenomenology of Mind, and 

1 Hegel Encycl. $ 384. 
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Psychology. A. Anthropology; here the soul of man is viewed 
in its connection with nature, in its first and lowest stages of de- 
velopment Under this head are considered the relation between 
body and soul, the qualities which the soul has in consequence 
of its connection with the world, the different races of mankind* 
the different periods of life, sensation, the state of dreaming, ani- 
mal magnetism, 1 the natural feeling of distinct personal existence* 
and habit, which has been well called a second nature, (t 410 
Encycl.) B. The second manifestation of the subjective spirit is 
included in what Hegel calls the Phenomenology of Mind. Here 
the whole doctrine of human consciousness is discussed. This 
differs from the previous stage in that spirit is here considered as 
existing for itself, reflecting upon itself. This is a higher state than 
that in which it is connected with the natural world. The mind 
is viewed in all the different stages of its consciousness. The 
three stages given are, consciousness, self-consciousness and rea- 
son. ( Encycl. Hi 3 — 439. ) C. investigates the pow- 

ers, the general modes in which spirit acts as such, (f 440.) 
Spirit is here viewed as determining itself in itself. The acts 
considered are proper spiritual acts. That which is truly spiritual 
is the subject and the centre of unity of all the powers and facul- 
ties. There are three stages of development, which spirit here 
makes, which give a threefold division of Psychology : they are 
what Hegel calls the theoretical, the practical, and the free jptrtf* 
a. By theoretical spirit is meant nearly the same as by the won! 
intellect : it includes man as an intellectual being, as a being who 
knows; it is the reason, which knows itself to be reason. The 
division generally made, of man’s mind into so-called powers or 
faculties, is a mere act of oilr own understandings to which noth- 
ing perfectly corresponding can be fonnd in the mind itself. The 
mind is represented too much as a mere aggregate, without any 
internal union, as a sort of collection of powers bound together 
like a piece of mechanism or like the bones of the body. The 
lowest form in which spirit manifests itself is that of feeling, a 
merely subjective state, in which the personal emotion absorbs 
the whole mind, and one does not discriminate in respect to the 
true nature of what has caused the emotion. From feeling as the 
lowest, the powers of the mind ascend in the following order, in- 

1 Hegel, while he does hot deny some of the facts of Animal Magnetism, 
represents them as belonging to the lower powers of man's soul. He has writ- 
ten energetically and sarcastically against the claims of Magnetism to a higher 
degree and kind of knowledge. 
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tuition (Anschauung), the power by which we bring things in 
distinct vision before the mind ( Voratellung), recollection, imagi- 
nation, memory, and lastly thought Thought, that which should 
really be called such, is not our mere notion of a thing, but is the 
thing itself in its essential characteristics. It is the identity of 
the subjective and the objective. Thought is the substance of 
everything. Whatever is thought truly exists; and whatever 
exists, really exists only so far as it is thought Thought is free, 
and thought is universal 1 It manifests itself in three forms, as 
understanding, as judgment, and as reason. So far as thought is 
free, or what we think about is free, so far there is in it an ele- 
ment of the will. And this leads ns to the second part of Psy. 
ehology which is, A what is called the practical spirit , or in other 
words, the will The definition of will is, that it is free. It is 
oalled the practical spirit, because it has reference to the deeds 
and duties of man as a moral being. It manifests itself first of 
all in the feeling of moral obligation, of right and of duty. But 
it is not mere feeling, mere private, subjective emotion. We 
must also look at the rational grounds of things. It is nothing 
less than an absurdity to endeavor to exclude thought and intel- 
lect, from our morality and our religion. (1 469). Evil, sin, which 
is considered under the head of will, is defined as the contrast 
between what we are and what we should be. Our duties come 
under the head of will ; here are considered our natural impulses, 
inclinations and passions, in their true moral character and bear- 
ings. The last part of Psychology is, c. the free spirit . This is 
the union of the two former parts of psychology, of the theoretical 
with the practical, of the iutelligence with the will The true 
idea of freedom came into the world with Christianity. Whole 
regions of the world, Africa and the East, have never had this 
idea, and do not now have it The Greeks and the Romans, Pla- 
to and Aristotle and even the Stoics had it not But in Christiani- 
ty it exists in its true character, viz.— that man as such is of an 
infinite value, since he is the object and end of the love of God ; his 
highest and absolute relation is to God as a spirit ; this spirit takes 
up its abode in him, and so brings him, to the highest freedom. 9 

1 TJsii is one of the positions of the Hegelian philosophy which has met with 
the most opposition. It assumes that everything can be thought, can be un- 
derstood ; and that what cannot be understood has no real existence. And it 
comes at last to this — that what a Hegelian understands is true as he under- 
stands it; and what he does not understand is not true. 

* The whole view given of this part of Hegel's system in the original article 
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II. Objective Spirit. By this is meant that the spirit manifests 
itself in an outward form, in external relations and organizations. 
It is not mind in itself considered (as above), bnt mind in its ex* 
temal manifestations, — it is spirit become objective. It produces 
a world of its own, in which freedom and necessity are woven 
together. (Encycl. f 385.) We have seen above that the highest 
form of the subjective spirit was free wilL It is this free will 
manifesting itself in all the relations of life, which is now to be 
considered. There are three chief ways in which it shows itself, 
which respectively compose, A) the system of the rights of man 
or law, B) the system of subjective or private morality or morals , 
C) the system of public morality which is the union of the other 
two, the realization of right and law in the world, or J Ethics. (The 
English language has no definite terms to express the difference be- 
tween the German Moralitat and Sittlichkeit ; but it may be allow- 
ed to make some such distinction between the two words, morals 
and ethics). In the science of ethics is exhibited the consumma- 
tion of the objective spirit The Absolute Substance, which is 
the basis of all things, here becomes perfectly free. Its highest 
manifestation is in what we call the spirit of a people. The full 
spirit of a people is made up of three element*, family, civil soci- 
ety, and the State. The history of each single State is connec- 
ted with and runs into the history of the world. The same spirit 
is here manifested, but in- a wider sphere, and is called the spirit 
of the world, that which is contained in universal history. The 
spirit of any single people is only one stage in the development 
of this general spirit of the world ; one people can only perform 
one act in the great drama. 

III. The Absolute Spirit . This is spirit in its absolute and un- 
limited manifestations, not restricted by the boundaries of nations 
or of the world. It is the perfect union between the two preceding 
stages, between the subjective and objective spirit, as we have 
before considered them. It is spirit in its absolute truth, where 
the idea and the reality become one. It is the one universal Sub- 
stance in a perfectly spiritual form. It is the Absolute Idea 
known and understood. The three stages of its development 
are A) Art, B) Revealed Religion, C) Philosophy. Philosophy, 

in the Lexicon id exceedingly confused. The numbers and divisions are in 
several cases omitted and in some misplaced. All this is manifest at the first 
glance by comparing it with Hegel's Encyclopaedia. Accordingly here and 
elsewhere much has been taken from the work of Hegel in order to have the 
representation as correct as possible. 
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in the system of Hegel, is the highest state to which the con- 
sciousness of man can be brought It is not merely the union of 
art and religion, but it is this union elevated to the state of self- 
conscious thought The true notion of philosophy is, that it is the 
Absolute Idea which has become conscious of itself. In nature 
it exists unconsciously, unthought In spirit it both exists and is 
the object of thought It is the truth which knows itself to be 
the truth. Philosophy differs from logic in this respect that lo- 
gic is made up of abstract conceptions, of universal notions, bat 
existing only as vague and barren generalities. Philosophy has 
the same ideas, the same universal truths ; but in a living form as 
they have been manifested and revealed in the whole realm of 
nature, and in all the actual manifestations of spirit It has the 
some general truths, but it has tested them and found them to 
hold good and true in their application to the worlds of matter 
and of mind. But still both in nature and in spirit only these 
same universal truths were found, which made up the substance 
of the logic ; and so the whole course of development having 
been gone through with, we are brought back again to the point 
from which we started ; and the result of philosophy is to bring 
us back again to the truths of logic. Thus is the circle of sci- 
ence completed ; the beginning and the end unite. 

The acuteness and iron consistency with whieh Hegel elabo- 
rated into his system all the chief problems of philosophy are wor- 
thy of admiration. There has probably never been a system 
which can be compared with it in comprehensiveness; none 
which displays so much art and skill in binding together all 
the separate parts. Many of his transitions from one part to an- 
other are made with the greatest skill, but they do not always 
abide the test of severe examination. Several of his disciples, 
have changed the order of development in some important par- 
ticulars, and this is fatal to the claims of his system. (Religious 
men will find themselves repelled by his depreciation of every 
form of holding truth excepting the philosophical form. Faith is 
with him a lower stage of development than philosophy. God 
as a personal being is lost in the notion of the Universal Sub- 
stance and the Absolute Idea.) The language of Hegel in ex- 
hibiting his views is harsh ; the construction of his sentences, as 
all acknowledge, is hard and not seldom incorrect He uses ma- 
ny terms in new and unusual significations ; and he has been at 
little pains to define his words. The unintelligibility of his writ- 
ings has often given occasion to his opponents to cite the pro- 

Vol. II No. 6. 25 
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verb, the man that does not think clearly will not write clearly. 
To this his friends and disciples reply, coldness, hardness and 
weight are properties of a precious stone. 

But while this system endeavored to substantiate its claims 
to universal reception and authority, by applying its principles 
and laws to all departments of science ; it was this very applica- 
tion which produced the re&ction against it Its pretensions were 
not found to be realised. Especially was this the cose in the do- 
main of theology. Very few theologians embraced it Many 
of those who did so were soon carried for away from the posi- 
tive doctrines of Christianity. And not only was it found in- 
adequate to solve the great problems of religion, of history and of 
the human mind ; but there was another circumstance which con- 
tributed to stay its comae. It called men to severe thought It 
sharpened their faculties. It made them more observant of 
themselves ; it brought forward more distinctly the great subjects 
of speculation. And so in proportion as these questions were 
weighed, and as the powers of the mind were sharpened and en- 
larged, it came to be distinctly felt, that a pantheistic scheme was 
not only irreconcilable with Christianity, but was unable to sat- 
isfy the consciousness of the modem world. The world had 
outgrown such a system. Much as the Pantheism of Hegel dif- 
fers from and as a philosophical scheme is superior to the ruder 
forms of this theory in earlier times ; yet in his whole system 
there is wanting the appreciation of freedom, sympathy with and 
understanding of human nature, the personal and ethical ele- 
ments of modem times. In one word, it is the principle of free- 
dom which is neglected by Hegel, and which will be the means 
of the overthrow of his system. The philosophical system which 
shall next succeed must acknowledge that the idea of freedom is 
at the basis of the existence of the world, that by it all is upheld 
and carried onward, that the end of religion and of religious cul- 
ture is to kindle and to feed the flame of true freedom in all 
minds, that the aim of the State is and must be to make every 
one of its members a free man, having individuality of character ; 
that the concrete sciences should be only the organs and instru- 
ments of freedom, and that art should be the celebration of its 
apotheosis. < This too is the goal which philosophy is to strive to 
reach. Everywhere there are, intimations of it With greater 
or less dearness it is felt and expressed in our whole recent lit- 
erature, in almost all the works on -philosophy, theology and his- 
tory which are daily .issuing from the press. We need only the 
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watch-word which shall loose the bonds of freedom, and c&H 
forth its shape in ever blooming youth. 

We have thus endeavored to present an outline of the stadia 
through which philosophy has passed during the last fifty years. 
We have seen the part which Schelling had in the formation of 
its system ; and in what way Hegel understood and applied the 
principle which lay at the basis of SchelUng’s scheme. We have 
also stated that the view of nature and of spirit which is contain- 
ed in this principle is unable to satisfy the wants of present times, 
and that all which philosophy has hitherto achieved is only the 
porch to the temple of moral freedom which must yet be erected. 

How stands it now with ScheUing’s reappearance upon the 
stage, in his new appointment as professor at Berlin? We will 
first look at the circumstances under which he comes, and then 
see whether the principles of his present philosophy will be like- 
ly to satisfy the demands of the age. 

The school of Hegel, whose chief centre was at Berlin, have 
long been of the opinion that the essential principles of philoso- 
phy have been already discovered and elucidated, and that all 
that remains is to apply them to all other departments of science. 
They supposed that* the foundations of their supremacy over the 
whole realm of mind had been laid ; that their system was des- 
tined to rule the world. They had become over-confident in con- 
sequence of the favor shown them by the Prussian Ministry of 
State. Now they see themselves suddenly assailed in the very 
heart of their own land, by a man whom they believed that they 
had long since overcome. Their very existence is threatened. 
The enemy within the walls of the metropolis proclaims, as in a 
manifesto, the last and great catastrophe of philosophy, by which 
its fate is to be forever decided. The highest authority in the 
State now extends to him its sympathy and protection as once it 
did to HegeL It needs Hegel’s school no longer, its work is done, 
it is to be set aside, to be cut out like a cancer. Therefore this 
school is embittered. It fights for life or death. It attacks the 
State. It fears a reaction, a restitution of principles it imagined 
to have been long since exploded. The minister of State, von 
Altenstein, unquestionably made a bold misstep when he gave 
such encouragement to the school of HegeL This can only be 
explained on the supposition that he looked only at the glittering 
and deceptive side of the seheme, at its strict and apparently most 
scientific method, by which minds were amused to self-examina- 
tion and severe thought; at its pretensions to being a most Chris* 
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tian philosophy, to elevating Christianity from the sphere of mere 
notions and opinions into the sphere of what it called the triune 
idea; at its exhibition of the State, and particularly of the Prus- 
sian State, as perfectly conformed to the highest ethical concep- 
tions and to the divine will. According to Hegel’s principle 
“ what is actual is also rational whatever is, is reasonable, and 
the Prussian State being actual, was called the perfection of rea- 
son. The great defects of the system were veiled. The govern- 
ment did not see that the fruit of this tree of knowledge was 
deadly. It was waked up from its deception only when the poi- 
son began to penetrate into the organism of the State, when teach- 
ers of religion came who had no religion, and who concealed from 
their congregations their real sentiments ; when officers of State 
Were produced who were very well acquainted with Hegel’s logic, 
but wholly unacquainted with State matters and averse to all the 
details of business ; and especially when there came young poli- 
ticians who applied the new philosophy to the State in a some- 
what different fashion, who said “ that whatever was actual was 
also reasonable,” and if a republic should only actually exist, it 
would of course be reasonable. And in fact in Hegel’s scheme 
the monarch in a constitutional State is nothing more than the dot 
over the letter *: and the young liberals thought that the dot might 
as well be left out, t. Hegel had clothed his ideas in a hard and 
abstruse form so that few could follow him. He was not una- 
ware of the revolutionary tendencies of his system ; but he had 
reverence for positive institutions. He would not rob men of 
everything. But some of the logical results of his system became 
apparent when the “ German Annals” ( Deutsche Jahrbucher) at 
Halle became the organ of some of the perverse and enthusiastic 
disciples of this school, in which they spoke out without reserve 
all that they had in their hearts. They did not conceal their de- 
sign of undermining all that at present was established, so that & 
young and new Germany might be formed on the mins. L. Feu- 
erbach and Bruno Bauer were the boldest in avowing this ten- 
dency in religious matters. They proclaimed open war against 
Christianity and religion. “ Christianity is to them only a figure 
of speech. Religion is contrary to the true nature of man ; its mo- 
ther is the night The existence of God is a chimera.” Societies 
were formed which repudiated Christianity and religion. Eman- 
cipated humanity was to find its joys in sensual lust; it was no 
longer to be frightened by the ghost of a government or by the 
dark future. All this reminds us of a declaration of Count Mira- 
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beau: M Nothing has been done for the revolution, so long as France 
is not nnchristianized/' Theology was transformed into Anthro- 
pology. The Universities were attacked, for here authority still 
prevailed. The Prussian government was spared so long as it re- 
mained a quiet spectator. But as soon as it began to oppose 
their revolutionary and blasphemous sentiments, their weapons 
were turned against it They accused it of suppressing freedom 
of mind, of love for a dead orthodoxy, of pietism, of despotism. 
And in all these accusations Sehelling has freely shared, because 
he was avowedly called to Berlin as the opponent of the Hegeli- 
an scheme, which had borne such bitter ftaits. (It ought in jus- 
tice to be stated that it is only a small faction of the Hegelian 
school which has ran to these extremes ;* and that Hegel himself 
never would have countenanced them. Whether his system logi- 
cally leads to these results is a different question. Some of his 
most logical followers deny that it does. There are conservatives 
both in church and State who are also Hegelians.) 

According to the specimens we have hitherto had, it is the in- 
tention of Sehelling, in what he now calls the Ftmtsve Philosophy, 
net only to give a Philosophy of Revelation, of the Trinity, of the 
Fall and of Redemption, but also a Somatology and a doctrine of 
Aeons in the way of the Gnostics, and that too without giving up 
bis system of Absolute Identity and his Natural Philosophy. He 
intends then not merely to unite what is incompatible, realize 
what has been held to be impossible, but to carry back philoso- 
phy far behind the Reformation to the fantastic doctrines of the 
Gnostics and the dark labyrinth of scholastic dialectics. In the 
metropolis of German philosophy the fate of German philosophy 
is to be decided, and by him. It is not then a mere question of 
the position of philosophy in respect to the Prussian State, but it 
embraces matters that concern the whole German fatherland, the 
destiny of philosophy itself, for which there is no legislative me- 
tropolis, since often according to the testimony of history great 
things have proceeded from small cities. In this point of view 
the opposition which has been raised against Sehelling from vari- 
ous quarters is a cheering sign. It has indeed chiefly proceeded 
from the school of Hegel, and this party seems to know no alter- 
native than, Sehelling or Hegel ; as though where Sehelling is 
wrong, Hegel must be right, and no third term were conceivable. 

Are the principles of Schelling’s present system adapted to 

1 Vide Bibl. Sacra and Theol. Rev. Vol. I. pp. 211, 2X2. 
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satisfy the demands of the age ? His very first lecture in Ber- 
lin, in spite of the great promises which it made, sufficiently told 
us what was to be expected from the new science which was “ to 
carry human consciousness beyond its present boundaries.” No 
one who was well acquainted with the previous progress of phi- 
losophy, could for a moment cherish the hope that Schelling was 
fitted to realize the promises he so profusely made. To do this 
he must have been bom anew, and gone through a new culture, 
and then he would not have clung so tenaciously to the discov- 
eries of his youth. He adheres to these. Upon his pair of scales 
he makes again the division into positive and negative philoso- 
phy. Of the latter, the negative philosophy, he has already giv- 
en the outlines in the noted preface to the German translation of 
Cousin’s Philosophical Fragments. In this preface he broke the 
silence of many years, and spoke with contempt of Hegel’s sys- 
tem and pretensions. Commenting upon the mode in which He- 
gel declares that he has gone beyond and annulled the theory of 
Spinoza, Schelling says that he had long since done the same. 
Spinoza maintains, he asserts, that all things proceed from the 
nature of the Absolute Substance (this Absolute Substance is 
that which it is absolutely impossible not to think of, 1 ) with a ne- 
cessity as inevitable, as from the nature of the triangle it follows 
that its angles are together equal to two right-angles. We see here 
that he does not yet understand the real principle of movement in 
the system of Spinoza, on which account he had before compared it 
with the statue of Pygmalion which became living only when the 
fire of love quickened it His own philosophy, he adds, ** in its 
infinite subject-object includes a principle of necessary progress 
or movement And it proceeds thus. The Absolute Subject from 
the necessity of its nature becomes Object, but from every objec- 
tive state it issues victorious and returns back again into fc higher 
state, or (using the word in its mathematical sense) a higher pow- 
er of subjectivity, until after exhausting its whole possibility of be- 
coming objective, it remains the Infinite Subject, victorious over 
alL This Subject which at last remains is wholly different from 

' 1 The phraseology of Schelling in respect to this is peculiar. The Absolute 
■ Substance is “das nicht Nicht-zu-denkende,” literally, is that which “omnet 
not-be-thought which we are absolutely obliged to think of, if we think at all. 
' That is, there is something which is the ground of all our special thoughts, with- 
out which all our notions and ideas have no basis or connection, which is abso- 
lutely essential to thinking. If one should try not to think, he would still think 
-nf this — it cannot not- be- thought. 
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the first merely intellectual Subject, since it has ascended from 
every state of objectivity, to a higher an intenser subjectivity, 
and at the same time has drawn into itself, has made its own all 
that actually exists.” Here is the one arm* of the lever, and it 
forms his negative philosophy. The other arm, the positive phi* 
losophy, that is, the construction of history according to his views, 
is to go through a similar process of the same elements or pow- 
ers, only in another sense. The outlines of this positive philoso- 
phy we already have in the published works of Schelling, espe- 
cially in his System of Transcendental Idealism, his Lectures up- 
on Academic Studies, his work on Philosophy and Religion, and 
in the essay upon Human Freedom, to which his book against Ja- 
cobi, the “ Denkmal ,” may be taken as a supplement We think 
then that we are warranted in saying that Schelling has not only 
not given a new science which transcends all previous systems 
and “ the present bounds of human thought,” but that he has not 
even gone beyond the position of his earlier system. 

The utmost which he could, in such a conjuncture, be expected 
to accomplish was to have given a logical exhibition of his own 
philosophy. But apart from the consideration, that he does not 
possess the logical culture and the philosophical calmness which 
such a task would have demanded, he would have been obliged in 
order to accomplish this object to go through with that re-casting of 
his whole scheme, which Hegel had already effected, and to have 
conceded the merits and consistency of the Hegelian system. 
For the latter is only the philosophy of Schelling and Spinoza 
carried out to its logical results ; it is the elaboration and devel- 
opment of all that lay concealed in the fundamental principle of 
this school. It has done more than this ; by carrying the princi- 
ple to its last results it has at the same time laid the founda- 
tion for its overthrow. It has given us the principle in a double 
shape, in itd abstract form in the system of logic, and in its 
concrete form -in its application to all the other departments of 
science. Its inadequacy to solve the problems which the other 
sciences present gives us the assurance that it must be superseded 
by another and better system. 

Schelling, then, with his new discoveries has at any rate come 
post festum : for the progress of the human mind has already 
carried it beyond the boundaries of the principle which he 
looks upon as essential, and os the means of enlarging the do- 
main of thought, In his new researches and studies he may 
have attained to a broader and deeper insight into the principles 
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of his own philosophy ; those who were educated in the times in 
which he first came upon the stage, when his renown was in its 
fullest bloom ; and those who are still to be made acquainted with 
the speculative questions and problems which have been agita- 
ted during the last fifty years, may find some enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction in the new theories of Schelling. But die problems of 
the present age cannot be solved, the interest of present times 
cannot be permanently attracted, by the new shape in which his 
system is to appear. Yet even for the present age his reappear- 
ance upon the stage will not be fruitless; for the history of the past 
teaches us what the future demands, what the present ought 
to accomplish. Our gaze must be directed to the guidance of 
the unseen hand in history, if we would find the path and the 
means of our future spiritual progress. The history of the last 
fifty years — and Schelling’s reappearance will again turn our 
attention to them— contains the materials out of which the pres- 
ent age is to construct its peculiar system of philosophy. Kant 
laid the corner-stone, his successors have brought together the 
quarried blocks of marble. Hail to the men of German science 
who shall rear the temple of Freedom ! 


ARTICLE IV. 

THE NATURE OF OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION-BODY. 

By E. Robinson, Prof, in Union TheoL Sstninaiy, Now York. 

The inquiry respecting the nature of our Lord’s resurrection- 
body has at the present day an interest, not only in itself consid- 
ered, but also from its near relation to several other questions just 
now before the public mind. The raising up of Jesus is every 
where spoken of as the “ first fruits” of the resurrection from the 
dead, — as the earnest and pledge and pattern of the future resur- 
rection of the saints . 1 If then we can ascertain the character and 
circumstances of this great fact in our Lord’s history, it may be 
expected to afford us some aid in obtaining a more clear and defi- 

> 1 Cor. 15: 12- SB. Col. 1 ; 18.— Rom. 6 : 5, 8. IGor.fi: 14. 2 Cor. 4: 14. 
Phil. 3: 10, 11. X Pot 1; 21. 
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Hite apprehension of the great Scripture doctrine of the general 
resurrection of the dead. 

The inquiry before us as to the nature of the body in which 
our Lord rose, is very closely connected with the history of his 
resurrection itself. The answer to our inquiry must depend en- 
tirely upon the interpretation we give to those passages of Scrip- 
ture, which narrate the circumstances under which our Lord rose, 
was seen for forty days, and then ascended to heaven. The wit- 
nesses to these great facts in the history of Jesus, witnesses or- 
dained of God, were his apostles and disciples. Their testimony 
has been made sure unto us ; having been recorded by the pen 
of inspiration in the sacred books of the New Testament; and 
being confirmed to us also by the institution and continued exis- 
tence of the Christian church, which is built upon these same 
"apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone.” 1 It is, however, only to this recorded testimony, that 
we can appeal for all our knowledge of the manner of our Lord’s 
resurrection and its attendant circumstances. It is only to this 
testimony,— -to the views and opinions and feelings of the apos- 
tles and disciples, as made known to us in this record, — that we 
can go for an answer to the question before us. Neither fanciful 
speculation nor philosophical theory can here have any place. 
The simple inquiry is, and can be only, What do the Scriptures 
teach us as to the views and belief of the apostles and disciples, 
those witnesses chosen before of God, respecting our Lord's body, 
as he showed himself to them during forty days after his resur- 
rection? 

On this subject three different opinions have prevailed more or 
less at various times in the church. Some have held that the 
body of Christ was changed at the resurrection as to its substance ; 
so that it was in its substance a different and spiritual body. 
Others have regarded the Lord as having had after the resurrec- 
tion the same body as before, but glorified ; or, as the earlier wri- 
ters express it, changed as to its qualities and attributes. The third 
and larger class have supposed, that the body with which Christ 
rose from the dead, was the same natural body of flesh and blood, 
which had been taken down from the cross and laid in the sepul- 
chre. 

1 The 'first of these qpinions is near akin to the ancient heresy 
of the Docetae or Phantasiasts ; who held that our Lord’s whole 
life and all his actions, before as well as after his resurrection, 

> Eph. 2: 18. 
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were a mere douqctg or phantasm! destitute of all reality. Some 
of the fathers, who rejected this general view, and held fast to 
the idea of our Lord's human nature and human body before his 
crucifixion, were disposed nevertheless to regard him at and after 
the resurrection as clothed in a body of a subtile and etherial na- 
ture, not having any relation to human flesh and blood or to his 
former body. In support of this view names are found of no less 
weight than Origen, 1 * Clement of Alexandria, and Chrysostom * 
In a similar manner Theodoret, and afterwards Ammonias in the 
fifth century, and Anastasius of Sinai in the sixth, affirm, that 
Christ ate before his disciples, not because he needed food, bat 
in order to persuade them of the reality and truth of his resurrec- 
tion ; and they appeal for proof to his passing through closed 
doors, to the manner of his 3udden appearance and disappearance, 
and the like. 3 All this, however, may perhaps imply nothing . 
more than the second view treated of below. — The same view is 
understood to prevail in the Romish church ; apparently in such 
a form as to be akin to the doctrine of transubstantiation. — This 
whole representation is and can be nothing more nor less than 
fanciful speculation, an airy nothing. It has not in itself the 
weight of a feather ; and stands in direct contradiction to our 
Lord’s declaration to his disciples, 41 A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.”* 

II The second view requires more consideration, as having 
been held to a certain extent in all ages of the church, and with 
some modifications, even at the present day. It ascribes to Christ 
the same body after the resurrection as before, but glorified, en- 
dued with new qualities and attributes, and no longer subject to 
the laws of human flesh and blood. 3 This is the <mpa tijg de&p 
of some among the early Fathers, which they held to be the .same 
in its substance as before, but describe it in various places as 
d&drator, ay&oQTvr, adteup&OQor, aloinor, immortale , impassible, 
incorruptible. So, in the third century, Irenaeus, Tertollian, Cyp- 

1 Origin, c. Cels. II. 62, ip /uri Tip drdoratnv avrov, deirtftil iv peffogtqf 
nvl rip irazinpoe rov irqd rov na&ovs otJparoe xal rou yvpvip toiovtov otS- 
paros tpaiyealhu yrvjrfp, 

* Chrybost. ad Joh. 21: 10, ttpaUvezO ydq SXXtj pogtpjj, ally tpwxji, aXXtp /- 
pxri, iit&nt] noUAxi* rots djroordlots xdk ovx iywupfcro. 

* See Dokdkb Dincrtat. TKeol. deJesu in VUam reditu, p. 137. 

* Luke M; 30. 

* Tbeophylaet. td Joh. 20, aapa Sqdhqrox x/A ^ot^hraror xed pyxlrt 
xi x o te vdpots vnoxsipwor. 
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ran ; the former of whom speaks of Christ’s body as M made in- 
corruptible after the resurrection.” 1 So too Hilary of Foictiers in 
the fourth century; Augustine 9 and Leo the Great in the fifth ; 
and Gregory the Great in the sixth. 8 In like manner many of 
the scholastic writers of the middle ages held to the like view ; 
as did also the earlier Lutheran divines, who, in maintayring the 
ubiquity of Christ, describe the body of the risen Lord as gloria- 
sum, idem mtmero et substantia, sed novis quaktatibus vestitum, sc. 
unpmlpabilaate, mrisibiHiate, et iUocaktate.* Similar at the present 
day apparently is the view of Hahn, 5 Olshausen,* Hengsteuberg,? 
and others ; except that they regard the process of transformation 
in the Lord’s body from human flesh and blood into the glorified 
state, as having been gradual; commencing at the resurrection 
and going on by degrees through the forty days, until it was com- 
pleted in the ascension. The language of some on this subject, 
as of Hahn, is very indefinite ; while that of others, as Oishausen 
and Hengstenbeig, is decided and emphatic. 

1 Haer. 5. 12. 13, fitrd rijr dvdaraatv dq,duQTUjdiv. 

* Augustine's language sometimes seems to favor the third view : e. g. do 
Agone Christ. 24 or 96. Opp. T. VI. ed. Venet. p. 256, “ Nec eoe audiamus, 
qui neguat tale corpus Domini resurrexisse, quale positum est hi monumento. 
8i enim tale non fuiaset, non ipse dixisset post resurrectionem discipulis, Pal- 
pats et Bidets, quoniam tpirilus ess a et wmm won hoist, sintt me videtis halers. 
Sacrilegum est enim credere Dominum nostrum, cum ipse sit Veritas, in aliquo 
fuisse mentitum. Nec nos moveat quod dausis ostiis subito eum apparuisse 
discipulis scriptum est, ut propterea negemus illud fuisse corpus humanum, 
quia contra naturam hujus corporis videmus esse per clausa ostia intrare, om- 
nia enim possibilia sunt Deo.” He then adduces Christ's walking upon the 
water and his Transfiguration as similar miracles during his lifetime. — Bit ip 
many other passages, Augustine speaks of our Lord’s risen body as exempt 
from the natural laws of the proper human body. Thus where he is describing 
the bodies of the saints after the resurrection ; de Civitat. Dei XII. 22, Opp. 
T. VII. ed. Venet. p. 342, 44 Certe fides Christiana de ipso Salvatore non dobi- 
tat, quod etiam port resurrectionem, ynm qnidam in apmtuali cams, ssd tame n 
sera, oibum ac potum com discipulis sumsit. Non enim potestas, sed egestas 
edendi ac bibendi lalibus corporibus auferatur.” This last distinction would 
seem to have been a favourite one with Augustine, as it occurs several times in 
hia writings. 

* Gregor. M. Horn. 26 in Kvv. 44 Palpandam carnem Dominos praebuit, 
quam clausis januis introdoxit. Qua in re duo mira et juxta human am ration- 
em valde sibi contraria ostendit, dum post resurrectionem suam corpus nuom 
et iucorruptibile et tuien palpabile demonstravU.” 

4 See Doedea 1. c. p. 136 aq. * Lehrb. der chr. Glaubens, p. 440. 

* Commentary Bd. II. p. 546. 3te Ausg. 

7 Evangel. tCircheoieitung, 1841, No. 66, col. 514. 
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This general view seems not to differ essentially from the pre- 
ceding one, except in the single point of identity. In both, oar 
Lord’s resurrection-body is regarded as possessing like qualities 
and attributes ; but in the former these are connected with a dif- 
ferent substance, while in this they are superinduced upon the 
same substance. That is to say, in the second view our Lord's 
resurrection-body has a relation to his former human body ; while 
according to the first view it has no such relation. Thus far, un- 
questionably, the second view is much more in accordance with 
the testimony of Scripture. But, like the other, it would seem to 
be founded upon inferences drawn from one class of events and 
circumstances, without a due consideration of other circumstances 
and declarations still more clear and express. For example ; be- 
cause Luke relates that, in the Saviour’s interview with the dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus, their eyes were holden so that they 
should not know him, and he at last vanished out of their sight ; 
and because too Christ is said to have stood in the midst of the 
disciples the same evening, the doors being shut ; it is argued 
that his body could no longer be identically the same as that in 
which he was crucified ; since it was no longer subject to the 
same natural laws. But here the fact is overlooked, that our 
Lord himself directs his disciples to “ handle” him and see for 
themselves that he has still his own human “ flesh and bones 
and submits also to the still stronger and more convincing test 
demanded by Thomas, in order to prove to him and them that 
what they thus saw and felt was still the very body which had 
been crucified and laid in the sepulchre. And further, if, in the 
view of the disciples, the risen body of our Lord could truly of 
its own nature thus pass through solid doors in spite of bolts and 
bars, to what end were all the magnificent accessories of the 
resurrection-hour ? Why the earthquake, and the angel descend- 
ing from heaven to roll away the stone ? According to this view, 
the stone could have presented no greater obstacle, than a closed 
door ; and it is difficult to perceive, why the one should have 
been supematurally removed more than the other. In respect to 
the doors, we shall see further on, that the language of John does 
not, in itself considered, necessarily imply any miraculous inter- 
position. 

It is also further argued, that we are forced of necessity to re- 
gard the body of the risen Lord as already glorified, in order to 
find in his resurrection that significancy and importance every- 
where ascribed to it by the apostles. This argument, however, 
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as it seems to me, is drawn from a partial apprehension of this 
great subject We must return to it in the sequel, and discuss it, 
as well as some other arguments, more fully, in the form of ob- 
jections to the remaining view respecting our Lord’s resurrection^ 
body. 

In respect to the idea of a gradual process of glorification going 
on in our Lord’s risen body for forty days, it is enough perhaps 
to say, that there exists not the slightest warrant for it in any part 
of the Scriptures,- —-not the slightest hint, which, logically or phi- 
lologically, can be wrested to sustain such a position. It is an 
airy hypothesis, without foundations, without necessity, without 
utility; and as unsound in its philosophy, as it is without analogy 
in the providence and Word of God. It asserts of the body of 
onr Lord, just wbat our Lord himself took pains to contradict ; 
and what assuredly it never afterwards entered into the hearts of 
his disciples and apostles to conceive. 1 * 

IJL The third view, to which we now turn, regards the body 
with which Christ rose as being the same natural body of flesh 
and blood which had been taken down from the cross, and laid 
in the sepulchre. So taught in the fourth century Ephraem Sy- 
rns, Gregory of Nyssa, and Epiphanius ; 9 in the fifth, Cyril of 
Alexandria, 3 Jerome, and others. Jerome is particularly full upon 
this point; and returns to it in various places. 4 In modem times,, 
the same view has been strenuously maintained by Calvin 5 * * * and 

1 How Hengstenberg can affirm, as he does in his usual positive manner, that 
the reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalene, John 20: 17, oontains “ the certain 
proof’ (den sichern Be Weis) of this view, is more than I can explain. Ev. K. 
Z. 1841. No. 66. col. 522. 

* Epiphanius taught that our Lord’s resurrection Comprehended oXop x 6 oa>- 
pm avtov vvv xjj mwfyarmfsa* n. *. X . Haer. 29. 

9 Cyril of Alex, affirmed that Christ ts risen *as not yvp+o+ mfytov, end de- 
nied that his body was ihmftmt cer, rovt* Ion fi tsl dspotft? wA 

erepdf' n naqA xjpr oclpjuu ad Joh. 20. 

4 Hieron. Ep. XXX VIII. ad Pamtnaoh. Opp. ed. Martianay, TVrai. IV. ii. 
388, “ Quo modo veins manus et verum ostendit latus ; ila vere comedit cum 
disctpulis ; vere ambolavit com Cleopha ; tere lingua loquutus est cum hom- 

inibus ; vero accubita discubuit in coeha; vefis tnanibus accepit panem, bene- 

dixit ac fregit et porrigebat illis. Quod auterii ab ocolis repente evanuit, vif- 

tos Dei est, non umbrae et phantasmatis.” See also Jb. col. 685 ; also Index 

art. Ckristusy last paragraph. 

9 Calvin, Comment, in Harmon. Evang. ed. Amst p. 334, in Luc. 24: 39,. 
“ Acsi diceret, Visus et tactus probabunt me esse veram hominem qni antehac 
vobiscum versatus sum ; quia carne ilia sum indutus quae crucifixa fuit, et ad«- 
huc notas gestat.” Also Comm, in Joh. 20: 19, 20. p. 177. 

Vot. IL No. 6. 26 
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his followers ; and more recently has been adopted among the 
Lutherans by Herder, 1 Neander * Lucke, 9 Tboluck, 4 and many 
others. 

Olshausen, who adopts the second view treated of above, re- 
marks with not a little naivett, that the view now under consid- 
eration 41 would never have been able to maintain itself for a mo- 
ment, did not the testimony respecting the appearances of the 
risen Saviour seem to speak for its correctness.” 5 I cannot but 
think that this remark concedes the whole matter in question ; 
for, as we have already seen, it is the testimony of the sacred wri- 
ters alone, which can afford ns any light It is not our own ex- 
perience, it is not science, that can make known to us the nature 
of our Lord's resurrectienrbody. It is only the testimony of those 
who were appointed to be witnesses of his resurrection, to which 
we can appeal and on which we can rely. What then was the 
experience of these chosen witnesses ? what the impression made 
upon their minds ? and what their testimony? 

As these are points on which the whole inquiry turns, I shall 
be pardoned for presenting the several heads of evidence some- 
what in detail. 

1. Our Lord, towards the close of his ministry,, had at various 
times foretold his sufferings and death to his disciples ; and had 
declared to them, that he should rise again on the third day. 5 
The same rumour was bruited among the Jews ; and led to the 
setting of a watch at the sepulchre. 7 The disciples, indeed, un- 
derstood not this at the time ; nor fully, until after the resurrection. 
But so far as they did or could understand their Lord's declara- 
tion, at the time or afterwards, it could only be of the resurrection 
of the same identical human body that was laid in the sepulchre ; 
just as they had seen Jesus, by the word of his power, call forth 
the young man at Nain from his bier, and Lazarus from his tomb. 
These examples were their only standard of comparison. And 
if on one occasion, as they first beheld Jesus after his resurrec- 

1 “ Daher ea wundersam and feat unbegreiflich iat, wiedie apstere Ze it dieae 
korperliche teibhafte Peraon, die aioh handgreiflich ala denaelben Jeaua von 
Nazaret zeigte, su einem geiatigen Phantasma babe machen wollen and machen 
dOrfen.** Von der Auferstehnng a. a. w. 111. 8. VI. 10. 

* Leben Jean, p. 710. 3te A nag. 

* Commentar fiber Jobannea, II. p. 683, 2te A nag. 

4 Commentar Qber Job. 20: 19. * Commentar II. p. 549. 3te Aasg. 

9 Matt. 16: 21. 17: 23. 20: 19. Mark 8: 31. 10: 34. Luke 9: 22. 18: 33. 24: 6, 7. 

* Matt. 27: 63. 
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lion they thought it was a “ spirit;” this arose, not from doubt as 
to the nature of his risen body, but from doubt whether he, or at 
least his body, was risen at all. 

2. The whole history of the descent of the angel and the roll- 
ing away of the stone from the door of the sepulchre, presupposes 
the fact, that the body which thus issued forth was the very 
same which three days before had been laid in the tomb. So 
the women understood it, when, after inquiring who should re- 
move the stone, they came and saw that it was taken away, (and 
entering in found not the body of Jesus). So the angels under- 
stood it, when they declared to the women : 11 He is risen ; he is 
not here ; behold the place where they laid him.” 1 So Peter 
and John understood it, when they ran to the sepulchre, and found 
the body gone and the linen clothes and the napkin lying order- 
ly in their place. Then it was that John “ believed.” He began ■> 
to remember the declaration of Jesus, that he should rise again 
on the third day ; and he believed that he was now thus risen in 
the same body ; which body had in this way disappeared from 
the tomb, and not by theft or violence. 

3. After the women were departed from the sepulchre to tell 
the disciples, Jesus met them; and they came and held him by 
the feet, (IxQ&ttiaav avxov tovg nodag).* They could have no doubt 
that the limbs, the body, which they thus touched and embraced, 
were the very same in which three days before they had seen 
and known the Lord 

4. When Mary Magdalene first recognized her risen Lord, she 
passed at once from the extreme of doubt and despair, to that of 
joy and triumphant faith; she beheld in him not merely her Sa- 
viour risen from the tomb, but her already glorified Redeemer, 
and as such hastened to do him homage and worship. 3 This 
worship and this mode of apprehension Jesus rejected and re- 
proved, saying unto her, “ Touch me not, for 1 am not yet ascend- 
ed to my Father.” 4 By thus rejecting the idea of being already 
in a glorified state, he impliedly affirms the contrary; that is to 
say, that his body was still flesh and blood, as before. 

6. The two disciples on theit way to Emmaus, had no other 
impression as to the person who walked and talked with them, 
than that it was a human being of flesh and bones like all man- 
kind. Their eyes indeed were holden, that they should not know 

1 Mark 16: 6. 1 Matt. 98: 9. 

* 8ee the preceding number of thia work, p. 176. 

4 John 20; 17. 8ee the remarks on thia paaaage No. V. p. 175 aeq. 
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him ; and were afterwards opened, so that they knew him ; but 
ail this implies a change in Iheir own minds and powers, not in 
the body of Christ And if we admit, as the language seems most 
naturally to imply, that a miraculous agency was exerted in the 
manner of his leaving them ; still this no more evinces a pre- 
vious change in the nature of his body, than does the analogous 
miracle of his walking upon the waters of the lake of Galilee. 

6. We come now to the first appearance of Jesus to his assem- 
bled disciples on the evening after his resurrection ; “ the doom 
being shut,” as John relates. I have elsewhere assigned the rea- 
sons, why. as it seems to me, we are not necessarily compelled 
by this language to consider the Lord’s entrance as involving any- 
thing supernatural. 1 That the doors were “ shut," does not itself 
imply that they were fastened ; nor is the circumstance mention- 
ed at all by Luke or Mark. The word which expresses our Lord's 
presence, is not the usual one in the case of angels ; but 

in Luke it is for* “ he stood," and in John still more definitely, 
qk&e xoi ictrfr “ he came and stood indicating nothing more than 
an ordinary mode of approach.— If, however, with Calvin and 
Others, we ohoose tp regard his entrance as a miracle ; still noth- 
ing more is required than in the similar instance of Petef s deliv- 
erance out of prison, where “ the iron gate opened of bis own ac- 
cord,’’ 8 There is not in the language the slightest foundation for 
the idea, that Jesus entered through the closed doors or solid 
walls ; or that his approach was like that ascribed to angels, and 
not like that of an ordinary human being. 9 

On the other hand, the disciples were surprised and astonished 
by the unexpectedness of their Lord’s presence among them. They 
had seen him crucified and laid him in the sepulchre ; they had 
missed his body from the tomb, and had heard the reports of the 
women that he was risen; but these they'had looked upon as 
u idle tales.” And now, when Jesus presented himself before 
their own eyes, “ they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
they had seen a spirit" 41 They believed not that it was their 
Lord thus risen from the dead; but thought it was a spirit a 
phantasm, to delude them. What course did Jesus take to reis- 

1 See above. No. V. p. J83. * Acta 12: IS. 

* The language of Calvin on this point is very strong : u Sic habendum eat 
Christum non sine miraculo ingressum esse. — Interea tamen verum esee mini- 
me concedo quod asserunt Papiatae, Christ! corpus penetrasse per januaa clau- 
sas . — Faeessant puerile*, istae argutiae, quae nihil prorsus ha bent solidi, et ae- 
cum trahunt multa deliria." Comm, in Joh. 20: 19. p. 177, ed. Amatol. 

« Luke 24: 37. 
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sure them ? M Behold” he says, “ my hands and my feet, that it . 
is I myself ; handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have. And when he had thus spoken, he 
showed them his hands and his feet/’ 1 Here are two things as- 
serted by our Lord, which he obviously intended his disciples 
should believe ; first, that what they then saw, was not a spirit or 
phantasm ; but, secondly, that it was his own very self, the same 
identical body of flesh and bones which they had before known. 
On what evidence did he assert this ? He appealed to the testi- 
mony of their own senses: “ Handle me and see;” and showed 
them his hands and his feet, which the nail-prints attested to be 
the same that had hung upon the cross. The position, therefore, 
which we here take, is impregnable, viz. that by this language 
and this exhibition it was our Lord's deliberate purpose, to per- 
suade his disciples that he himself was before them in the same 
identical body which had been crucified and laid in the sepul- 
chre. 

Still they were not fully assured. * And while they yet be- 
lieved not for joy,” he called for food ; “ and he took, and did eat 
before them.” 9 Here was another act belonging to the nature of 
the human body; but inconsistent with the idea of a spirit and of 
a glorified body. Our Lord thus ate before the disciples, in order 
to remove the last remaining shadow of doubt, that it was he him- 
self in the same human body. — The attempt is sometimes made, 
to evade the force of this latter evidence, in two ways. Oishau- 
sen remarks, that “ eating and drinking is here spoken of not as a 
matter of necessity ; since the Saviour’s only object was to con- 
vince those present of the reality of his body.” 3 I am unable to 
see, why this is not first to beg the question, and then to admit 
the validity of the opposing evidence. Again, it is said that the 
angels who appeared to Abraham (Gen. c. 18) ate and drank; 
and yet we can conceive of them only as without corporeal sub- 
stance, as mere appearances presented to the eye. 4 But the sa- 
cred narrative fully implies, that they came to Abraham as way- 
farers ; that he ran to meet them and brought water to wash their 
soiled feet ; that he prepared a meal and stood by while they ate 
according to the forms of oriental hospitality. The men rose up 
and went on their way on foot towards Sodom ; and Abraham 
went with them. Further, the angels who came to Lot at even- 

1 Lake 24: 39,40. * Luke 24: 41—43. 

* Comm. II. p. 550, 3te Aung. See alto above p. 295. 

4 Eracheinuogsform ; Olthauten, ibid. 

26 * 
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ing, appear to have been two of the same ; they ate and drank 
and lodged with him ; and when Lot was pressed by the crowd 
without* they put forth their hands and piiUed him into the house 
to them, and shut the door. All these circumstances show con- 
clusively, that in this case the angels manifested themselves in real 
human forms of flesh and blood ; and therefore eating and drink- 
ing were natural functions, just as in the case of our Lord. In 
both cases the exerche of this function proves the nature of the 
body ; nor can we by any good logic first assume the superhuman 
nature of the body, and then reason as to the fallacy of the func- 
tion, 

7. The other disciples were convinced of the reality of the 
Lord’s resurrection-body at their first interview with him. But 
Thomas was not present He disbelieved their testimony, and 
demanded for himself a test, without which he refused to be con- 
vinced : “ Except I shall see in his bauds the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.” 1 This was obviously meant to 
be the strongest possible test as to the reality and identity of 
the Saviour’s human body. It was intended to decide the ques- 
tion, whether he was actually risen from the dead, and in the 
same body of flesh and blood which had been crucified. Our 
Lord accords to Thomas this his own test* and in the moment of 
strong conviction and devoted faith* the abashed disciple ex- 
claims : “ My Lord and my God !” 

8. On the shores of the lake of Galilee, where the Lord again 
showed himself to his disciples, he took bread and gave to them, 
and himself obviously partook with them. 9 Here was further 
convincing proof of the reality of his human body. 

9. The apostle Peter, while discoursing in the house of Corne- 
lius, affirms that God raised up Jesus of Nazareth the third day, 
“ and showed him openly, not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him 
after he rose from the dead.” 3 Here the 11 eating and drinking'* are 
presented as evidence of the reality of the resurrection of our 
Lord’s human body ; and they afford indeed the same evidence 
as in the parallel case of Lazarus, John 12: 2. 

10. The disciples, like many other Jews, had expected that 
the Messiah would appear as a temporal Prince and Deliverer ; 
and especially they had hoped that he wouid set the nation free 

1 John 20: 25 *q. * John 21: 12, 13, 15. * Acta 10: 41. 
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flora the yoke of Roman bondage. That the two on their way to 
Emmatis declare : “ We trusted that it had been he which should 
hare redeemed Israel." 1 And again, just before the ascension, 
the assembled disciples inquire, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel?"* Must we not consider this 
language as implying, that they regarded their Lord as possess*- 
ing after his resurrection the same character and the same body, 
as before ? 

11. An argument to the same effect may perhaps be derived 
from the following considerations. Our Lord was transfigured in 
the mount before Peter and James and John ; they were “ eye 
witnesses of his majesty f and Moses and Elias in glorified forms 
appeared talking with him. Jesus charged them to tell no man 
of this vision, until after he should be risen from the dead. 3 Now 
it is natural to suppose, if our Lord’s resurrection-body bore any 
resemblance to that of his transfiguration, that either Peter or John 
when speaking of the former would have made some allusion to 
this remarkable event which took place before their own eyes. 
To a certain extent their silence in itself might be regarded as 
implying that no such resemblance could have existed. Here, 
however, taken thus in connection with all the other evidence, 
this implication is very greatly strengthened, and adds weight to 
the other considerations. 

Such are the main points of evidence presented in the Scrip- 
tures respecting the nature of our Lord’s resurrection-body. 
They seem to me to establish convincingly, and beyond gainsay- 
ing, two conclusions ; first, that the disciples believed the body of 
their Lord after his resurrection to be the same identical body of 
human flesh and bones, which they had seen crucified and laid in 
the sepulchre ; and secondly, that our Lord himself took special 
pains to impress this very belief upon their minds. Indeed, few 
facts or doctrines of the Gospel would seem to lie spread out 
more clearly upon pages of Holy Writ ; or to be sustained by 
a greater amount of direct and positive testimony. 

We may even go farther and affirm, that we have here just as 
much and as strong evidence of the reality of our Lord’s human 
body during these forty days after his resurrection, as we have 
during any other forty days of his whole life. Yea, more and 
stronger testimony ; because our Lord himself here took special 
pains to bring forward and enforce this evidence ; of which there is 
elsewhere no like example. And if, even supposing a miracle in 

1 Luke 24: 21. * AcU 1: 6. ' Matt. 17: 2 aq. etc. 2 Peter 1: 16. 
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both his departure at Ernmaus and his entrance among his disciples 
at Jerusalem, it be averred that this goes to disprove the reality 
of his human body after his resurrection ; then, much more do his 
walking upon the waters and his transfiguration on the mount, go 
to disprove the reality of his incarnation at any and every previ- 
ous period of his life on earth. 

To this general view it has sometimes been objected, that the 
same is inconsistent with the idea of our Lord’s ascension ; in- 
asmuch as it is contrary to the laws of nature to suppose that a 
human body could thus be taken up into heaven . 1 Hence it 
is inferred, that since he can have ascended only in a glorified 
body, he therefore must have risen from the tomb in the same 
glorified body. But we have the strongest evidence, as above 
presented, that our Lord, so long as he was on earth, was in his 
human body ; and the evidence is equally strong that he now 
dwells in heaven in a glorified body . 9 When did the change 
take place ? The Scriptures indeed contain no express declaration 
upon this point; but they afford some analogies by which the in- 
quiry may be satisfactorily answered. Elijah while on earth was 
in a mere human body; he was translated to heaven, and there 
exists, as is supposed, in a glorified body . 3 Christians here on 
earth are subject to all the evils of their earthly tabernacle ; yet 
those alive at our Lord’s coming shall not die, but their vile body 
shall be changed, that it may be fashioned like unto Christ’s glo- 
rious body . 4 When are we to regard these changes as taking 
place? Paul answers this question in respect to Christians: 
“ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible ; 
and we shall be changed and this is to take place when the 
dead being raised, we “ shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord .” 5 _ Here then the change takes place in the bodies 
of those Christians at the moment of their ascension ; and such 
was doubtless the case in respect to Elijah. With these facts 
then, we may return to the case of our Lord ; and on the ground 
of these strong analogies infer, not only the possibility, but also 
the more than probability, that his body assumed its glorified form 
in the act of his ascension. 


1 See Seiler's Program m in Vellhnsen Commentt. Theol. VI. p. 513. 
• Phil. 3: 21. Col. 3: 4. >2 Kings 1: 11. Matt. 17: 2 sq. 

« Phil 3: 21. » 1 Cor. 15: 51 sq. comp. 1 Thoss. 4: 15—17. 
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Another mote imposing objection to the view now under con- 
sideration has already been touched upon, and referred to this 
place. 1 It is said, that wo are compelled to regard the body of 
the risen Lend as already glorified, in order to find in his resur- 
rection that significancy and importance everywhere ascribed to 
it in the New Testament If Jesus rose again in his mere hu- 
man body, it is asked, how did his resurrection differ from that 
of Laaarus? and how could it be everywhere represented as his 
final triumph over death and the grave, and as the founda- 
tion of our faith and hope ? Bather it is said, should then the as* 
eenrion be regarded as this triumph and the foundation ef our faith ; * 

end yet the apostles never speak of this except as a consequence 
of the resurrection, which is to them the one great and momen- 
tous fact* 

In replying to this objection, it might be sufficient to remark, 
that, so farms it presents any difficulty, it bears the character of a 
speculative conclusion set over against the dear and express tes- 
timony of those who were appointed to be eye-witnesses of the 
facts. The true method in such cases is, first to make ourselves 
acquainted with the facts ; and then, if difficulties arise in our 
minds, to find such explanations of the facts as may, if possible* 
obviate these difficulties. Speculation must yield before facts. 
But in the way the present objection is brought forward, a con- 
trary course is pursued ; speculation is exalted above foots ; and 
these are left to be frittered away before the “oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called.”* 

The objection assumes, that the resurrection, and that only, is 
everywhere spoken of by the sacred writers as the great and mo- 
mentous fact, on which alone reel the foith and hopes of .believers 
in respect to their own Allure reward and glory. But is this truly so? 

It is no doubt true, that in many instances the sacred writers do 
thus specify only the resurrection of our Lord. But does it fol- 
low that by this term so used they mean to imply nothing more 
than the naked foot of his rising from the tomb ? Of do they also 
mean to inoliide the glorious concomitants and consequences of 
that great fact, his ascension to heaven and his exaltation at the 
right hand of God, thus to be w Heed over all things to the 
church V* The latter I must believe to be the case in most of the 
instances, if not in alL Thus in Acts 3: 15, 16 and 4: 10, the kune 

1 See above p. 297. 

* Olahaoeen Conan. 11. p. 548 eq. 3te A nag. Compare Neander Leben Jean, 
p. 727 3te A nag. 

* 1 Tim. 6: 20. 
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man is said to have been healed by faith in the name of Christ, 
“ whom God raised from the dead;” but it is immediately added in 
the latter passage, that this is the stone set at nought by the build* 
ers “ which is become the head of the corner obviously implying 
the exaltation of the Saviour. In Acts 10: 40, 42 and 17: 31, in 
like manner, the mention of Christ’s resurrection is coupled with 
the fact, that he is “ ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead” So too in Acts 13: 30, 33, his resurrection is illustrated by 
a reference to the declaration of the second Psalm, “ Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.” Paul also speaks of him, in 
Bom. 1: 4, as “ declared to be the Son of God with power, by the 
resurrection from the dead;” which according to all analogy must 
include also the idea of his exaltation; since it was only in this 
state that his power was manifested. In the striking passage by 
the same apostle in 1 Cor. c. 15, where he dwells upon Christ’s 
resurrection as the pledge and earnest of .that of the saints, he 
goes on in vs. 23 — 25 to speak of him as reigning “ till he hath 
put all things under his feet ;” thus clearly showing that he meant 
more than the naked fact of the Lord’s resuscitation to life, and 
nothing less than his exaltation at the right hand of God. I might 
go on to multiply citations of a like kind ; but it is sufficient to re* 
fer to them in the margin. 1 

If in this way it appears from the very passages in which the 
resurrection alone is mentioned, that the term is thus often used 
by synecdoche to express also the exaltation and glory which fol- 
lowed our Lord’s resurrection ; still more clearly is this shown by 
another class of passages, in which sometimes both the resurrec- 
tion and exaltation are specified, and sometimes only the latter. 
Thus Petpr, in his discourse after the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2: 32 — 36), speaks of Jesus, 14 whom 
God hath raised up,” as being 14 by the right hand of God exalted,” 
and so 11 made both Lord and Christ ;” and it was the same Lord 
thus exalted, who had shed forth those sacred influences and 
gifts which the disciples had just received. The same connection 
of the two ideas occurs also, directly or indirectly, in Acts 5: 30, 
31. Eph. 1: 20. 1 Thesa. 1: 10. 1 Pet 1: 3,4. 21: 3, 21, 22. Again, 
where the exaltation alone is specified, the idea of the resurrec* 
tion is nevertheless included or implied ; as PhiL 2: 8, 9, 44 He be* 
came obedient unto death, even the, death of the cross; where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 

1 AcU 3: 26. 4: 33. Rom. 4: 24, 25. 8: II. 1 Cor. 6: 14. 2 Cor. 4: 14 coll. 10 
•eq. Phil. 3: 10. Col. 1; 18 coll. 16: 2, 12. 2 Tim. 2: 8 coll. 11 aeq. 
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which is above every name/’ 1 This mode of statement is par- 
ticularly prominent in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; as Hcb. 2: 9, 
10, “ We see Jesas — for the suffering of death, crowned with glo- 
ry and hononr.” Also Heb. 4: 14. 7: 25, 26. 8: 1. The assump- 
tion of the objector, therefore, that our Lord’s resurrection only is 
everywhere spoken of as the foundation of the believer’s hope, 
toms out to be unfounded ; the ascension and exaltation of Christ 
being, if less frequently, yet not less prominently, everywhere 
brought into view. 

Again, the objection assumes, that, if the resurrection of our 
Lord was merely the resuscitation of his former human body, 
there was nothing to distinguish it in character or importance from 
that of Lazarus ; and that thus all force is taken away from the 
language of Paul in Bom. 6: 9 : “ Knowing that Christ, being 
raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death hath no more domin- 
ion over him.” Was there then no difference in the two cases ? 
Lazarus was raised to be a witness of the divine power of Christ 
on earth; Christ himself was raised that he might thus vanquish 
death and be exalted at the right hand of God. In the former 
case the whole object of the miracle was accomplished in the act 
itself, and Lazarus afterwards lived and died like any other mor- 
tal. In the latter, the resurrection of Jesus was but the begin- 
ning of an immortal state of power and majesty ; and his abode 
of forty days on earth was, so to speak, simply a momentary trans- 
ition-state between the grave and glory. In judging of Paul’s 
language above cited, it must also be borne in mind, that the 
Apostle wrote at least five and twenty years after the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of our Lord ; and would therefore naturally 
have before his mind, not Jesus still on earth, but the Lord of 
glory and immortality in heaven, over whom death of course could 
have no more dominion. Or, even admitting that the Apostle did 
also include in his own mind the forty days on earth ; is it neces- 
sary, when he thus declares that death had lost his power over 
Jesus, to suppose that this was caused by some change of corpo- 
real organization ? Might it not have been simply dependent on 
the will of God ? When our Lord said of John : “ If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee, the saying went abroad 
among the brethren that John should not die.” 8 But did any of 
them 4 suppose, that for this end any change had taken place, or 
would take place, in his physical organization ? Did they not re- 
fer it directly and solely to the will of their Lord and Master? 

> Comp. Phil. 3: 20, 21. * John 21: 22, 23. 
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What difference is there then in the two cases? And why may 
we not assume, on the strength of this analogy, that Paul, in thus 
affirming as to Christ the further impotence of death, intended 
nothing more than to refer it solely to the divine will and pur* 
pose? 

In regard to the general tenor of the preceding objection to the 
view under consideration, that it essentially detracts from the sig» 
nifioancy and importance of the great fact of our Lord's resume* 
tion, it seems to me that it belongs not to us to sit in judgment 
upon the wisdom of the divine counsels ; and then, because of 
the darkness of our own minds, to call in question what we can* 
not comprehend. It is enough for us to know the facts,— those 
facts which forced conviction upon the minds of the unwilling 
disciples ; and which they have recorded with all the simplicity 
of their own belief, under the guidance of the Spirit of truth. 
Those simple ihets we have endeavored to bring out and place in 
a clear light In a calm review of them, may we not, to some 
extent at least, mark and comprehend the wisdom of God in the 
adaptation of the means to the end ? What was the object of 
our Lord's sojourn of forty days on earth ? He indeed held con- 
verse with his disciples; he gave them their commission to 
preach the gospel ; but they were not endued with power from 
on high until after his ascension. His abode on earth was not 
necessary simply for that purpose in respect to them ; any more 
than in the case of Paul What then was the object ? May we 
not find a satisfactory answer in considerations like the following. 
May we not regard it as in accordance with the divine plan and 
wisdom, that full and complete evidence of the great fact of 
Christ's resurrection and exaltation, his triumph over death and 
the grave,— evidence adapted to the constitution and feeble ca- 
pacities of the human mind and to hnman experience,— should 
exist and be presented, first to his disciples, and through them to 
the world ? Was not such evidence necessary, in order that 
men might believe on him as Lord and Christ ; and so become 
assured of his power to save all who come unto him, and to be- 
stow upon them a like reward of bliss and glory ? What then 
. was this appropriate evidence ? The eleven apostles, who were 
appointed to be witnesses, were slow to believe. They had dis- 
believed the testimony of the women, and of the disciples return- 
ing from Emmaus. Suppose no further evidence of Christ’s res- 
urrection had ever been given ; would the apostles have believed 
that he was risen ? Would the world now have any valid ground 
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of belief? But the Lord afforded further proof. He presented 
himself to the eyes of his amazed disciples; and they thought it 
was a spirit Suppose the Lord had left them in this belief; 
should we now have any good evidence of his resurrection ? He 
did not thus leave them ; but appealed to the evidence of their 
own senses,— to the visible, tangible, palpable evidence before 
them,— that it was he himself in his own body of flesh and bones. 
Here was evidence which they could not gainsay nor resist ; and 
yet they doubted until he ate before them. The same evidence 
in a more striking and convincing form, was repeated to them in 
the presence of Thomas. They believed, that it was their Lord 
indeed, who was thus risen in his own body from the dead ; and 
they beheld him afterwards ascend to his heavenly glory. Not a 
doubt remained upon their minds ; and they, the appointed wit- 
nesses, have so recorded their own convictions, that no one who 
reads can doubt the truth and conscientiousness of their testimo- 
ny. Would they, or could they, according to the constitution of 
the human mind, have received the same unwavering convictions, 
and borne the same convincing testimony, had our Lord not pre- 
sented himself to them in his own human body ? In other words, 
would the chain of evidence, in any other way, have been as full 
and complete ? — If these remarks are well founded, we see at 
once a momentous and sufficient object and motive, why the Sa- 
viour should have remained on earth for forty days in his human 
body. And this being shown, the objection raised against the 
significancy of this mode of our Lord's resurrection, falls to the 
ground. 

It may be said, and it sometimes is said, that Paul brings for* 
ward his own vision of the glorified Saviour as evidence* of the 
Lord's resurrection ; l and that therefore we must regard th is spe- 
cies of proof as being in itself just as valid and convincing ae any 
other. This statement seems to me to overlook the facts of the 
case. The other apostles testify to their having seen and, at the 
behest of their Lord, handled his real and veritable body of flesh 
and bones, as raised again from the dead, after they had seen him 
crucified and laid in the tomb. Paul testifies that several yearn 
afterwards he saw the glorified Redeemer, who gave him an exr 
press commission to be an apostle to the Gentiles. This vision 
was to him a confirmation of the testimony of the witnesses to 
the Lord's resurrection; and he presents it to others in the 


1 1 Cor. 15: 8. 

Vol. n No. 6. 27 ~ 
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same light Paul was not and does not claim to have been, 
a witness of our Lord’s resurrection ; Matthias had long before 
been selected for that office. Indeed, had we only the isola- 
ted evidence afforded by Paul’s vision, what valid ground should 
we have for believing that Christ rose at all from the tomb? 
Paul did not see the body laid in the sepulchre ; he did not 
see nor know the Lord during his forty days on earth; he 
saw him only in glory. Did his testimony stand alone, an isola- 
ted vision unsupported by the array of other and stronger evi- 
dence, I see not wherein it would much differ in kind from the 
alleged evidence of the Kor&n. 

The resurrection of our Lord is often brought forward by the 
sacred writers as the pledge and pattern of the future resurrection 
of the saints to glory . 1 On this ground an objection is sometimes 
taken to that view, which we have been considering. The saints, 
it is said, are everywhere represented as being raised at once in 
their glorified bodies; and if this be so, then our Lord, their pattern, 
must also have been so raised from the dead. If this objection 
have any force, it applies obviously and directly to the fact of the 
Lord’s forty days’ manifestation upon earth ; and only indirectly 
or net at all to the nature of his resurrection-body. The Saviour, 
when he rose, had a mission to fulfil on earth ; he rose in his hu- 
man bedy, fulfilled this mission, and assumed a glorified body in 
his ascension to heaven. The saints have no such future mission 
upon earth ; the moment of their resurrection and ascension is 
one and the same ; and in this moment their bodies also are to 
be glorified. The promise and their hope is, not that they shall 
rise in the same manner in all respects as the Lord rose ; but that 
as he was raised up and entered into his glory, so they too shall 
rise and enter into the same glory. 

With the main subject of this discussion is closely connected 
another inquiry, which has of late been again brought into notice, 
viz. Whether our Lord ascended more than once into heaven ? 
Such an opinion was maintained in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury by W. Whiston, the Socinian ;* was repeated doubtfully by 
Kaiser of Erlangen five and twenty years ago * and has recently 
been advanced, as if wholly new, by Kinkel, a private teacher at 


1 See eapec. 1 Cor. c. 15. 

1 5emom and Essays^ Lond. 1709, p. 156 eq. Replied to by J. Schmid, 
Dus. Theoi. Whutono y mvltiplicam Christi in eoelos asctnsionem propvgnanti, 
oppasita. Lipe. 1712. 

* Monogranmato theoi. Christ . dogmat . Erlang. 1819, p. 147. 
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the University of Bonn, in an article in the Theologische Stndien 
nnd Kritiken, 1 * translated and published in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and Theological Review for Feb. 1844.* This whole hypothesis 
of repeated ascensions, as stated by Kinkel, rests on two proposi- 
tions ; first, 44 that the notices which the New Testament furnish- 
es on the ascension of Christ; in respect to the time, place, and 
circumstances are wholly inconsistent with each other;” and se- 
condly , "that Christ’s glorification, and consequently the ascension, 
must have taken place immediately after the resurrection.” 3 If 
the discussions of the present Article, and of that in the last Num- 
ber of this work, upon the resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
are worth anything, both these propositions are shown to be with- 
out foundation ; and of course the hypothesis of several ascen- 
sions built upon them, falls of itself. And further, the very lan- 
guage of Peter in Acts 1: 22, necessarily implies that there was 
but a single ascension : 41 Beginning from the baptism of John, 

unto THAT SAMB DAT THAT HS WAS TAKBN UP FROM US, must One 

be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” That 
same day is but a single day ; or, if not, what day is meant ? — It 
is also somewhat remarkable that Kinkel, if he wrote in sober 
earnest, should have omitted all notice of our Lord's appearance 
to the women, who embrace his feet ; and also of his appearance 
to the assembled disciples, both in the absence and presence of 
Thomas, when Jesus gives them convincing proofs of the reality 
of his human body. It is easy to maintain any and every opinion 
or theory, if we may thus leave out of view all opposing evi- 
dence. 

My task is ended. But there is one inference from this whole 
discussion, so solemn and momentous, that I cannot forbear to 
present it, and to press it upon the attention of the reader. I 
would not charge this inference upon those pure and holy men 
in every age, who may have held a different view ; for they did 
not carry out in their own minds the consequences of their spec- 
ulations. I have already stated the two conclusions which fol- 
low irresistibly from the facts recorded by the chosen witnesses 
of our Lord’s resurrection ; first , that the disciples believed the 
body of their Lord after his resurrection to be the same identical 

1 Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1841. Hefl 3. 

1 The only reply i have seen to the article of Kinkel is by the Paetor Koer- 
ner in the BiUucke* Studien von Geu tli c ken des Konigr . S mck»$m s % letr. Jahig. 
1842, p. 161 eq. 

9 Biblioth. Sacra and Theol. Review, Feb. 1844, p. 155, 162. 
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body of flesh and bones, which they had seen crucified and laid 
in the sepulchre ; and secondly, that our Lord himself took special 
pains to impress this very belief upon their minds. 1 No candid 
inquirer can call in question the completeness of the evidence on 
these two points. If then our Lord was not thus in his human 
body, it follows that he took special pains to deceive his disciples, 
and that they were actually deceived. This then is the tremen- 
dous result I shudder while I write our holy and blessed 
Redeemer was a deceiver ; the holy apostles were false witness- 
es of God ; and our holy religion, the sacred fabric of Christian- 
ity, with all its blessed and wide-spread influences, is the moat 
stupendous delusion the world ever saw. From such a consum- 
mation may God deliver us ! 


ARTICLE V, 

SOUTH'8 SERMONS. 

Sermons preached upon several occasions. By Robert South , D. D. 
Prebendary of Westminster , and Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. A New Edition, in Four Volumes. — Philadelphia: 1844. 

By Leonard Wlthington, Newbury, Min. 

There cannot be a greater proof of the triumph of genius over 
all its obstacles than the republication of these Sermons, in this 
country, one century and more than three quarters of another af- 
ter their delivery ; this bitter, this sarcastic, this snarly church- 
man, who never spared his foes and was dreaded even by his 
friends, here appears in this land of the Puritans, with all his 
abominations on his head. We, Dissenters, have every reason to 
hate him ; and the heart sometimes influences the taste ; and 
makes us slow to admire the abilities which we find it impossible 
to love. But Dryden has remarked, that, “if a poem have gen- 
ius it will force its own reception in the world. For there’s a 
sweetness in good verse which tickles while it hurts; and noman 
can be heartily angry with him, who pleases him against his 

1 See p. 904 above. 
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Will”! Dr. Sooth had forced tis to dig \tp thb buried scourge with 
Which he has so unrterrifkUy lushed out fathers. 

The truth is, the charm of mental raciness is eternal; indepen- 
dent bf AH times and factions, and this charm Sdiith had almost 
tb perfection. Wfe drniiot thihk he made the most of himself. 
He Seeins to hdve been bom for better things thah ever he ac- 
complished. He has been charged with approaching the buBbon ; 
he is supposed to have introduced into the pulpit the cant phrases 
of a licentious court ; he certainly wasted much of his strength 
on temporary topics ; he was ill-natured, morose and severe ; but 
with all his faults, we consider him as one bf the first names in 
English Literature. He had one excellence of surpassing worth. 
He was not a formalist ; not a conventional man. However 
bitter, however bad ; he was in earnest and dipped his pen in the 
centre of his heart 

Of all writings, it must be confessed, (though it is a mortifying 
truth) sermons are the most dull— certainly the least readible. 
We consider it as the hardest task, in the whole compass of lite- 
rature, to produce a living sermon. One reason is, that a written 
and a spoken style are so very different that it is hard to unite 
them. The animation ; the pathos, — the awakened interrogation ; 
the verbosity ; the iiiteijections, which piease in extemporane- 
ous delivery When prompted by the occasion, are apt to be inflated 
when they appear fixed in print and sanctioned by the press. 
^Then the preacher is bound down by a cumbrous load °f formal- 
ities. Some would bind him to a technical orthodoxy ; some im- 
pose on him laws of an artificial decorum. Whatever may be his 
native character, or the turn of his genius, he must never make 
the least approach to the playful or the humorous. That would 
be profane. The theological student is often rocked in the cradle 
bf restraint He writes and speaks with the ghost of criticism 
staring him in the face and frightening away every spark of na- 
ture. He is put into cramping irons in his intellectual infancy; 
and the little foot of a Chinese lady is not further from the fulness 
of nature than is the progeny of ati overhewn mind from the sim- 
plicity of feeling and the energy of truth. Thus our sermons be- 
come a collection of proprieties. The individual is lost in the 
ifaould. We avoid eccentricities and fall into stupidity. 

As South was remarkable for his wit and sarcasm ; and as his 
style, though always fertile enough to command attention, has 


1 Preface to Absalom and Achitopiiel. 
26 * 
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been comic enough to provoke censure, his example may be an 
occasion to say a few words on the lawfulness of making the 
pulpit the place for sacred satire. 

Now the opponents of this practice hold, that religion is too sa- 
cred a theme to be recommended by such means ; as we heard a 
venerable professor once say, “ it is all wrong, ” and the authority 
of Cowper was of course brought in to confirm the sentiment 

Ti* pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul, 

To break a jest when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t'address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart ! 

So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip, 

Or merry-turn in all he ever wrote, 

And 1 consent you take it for your text, 

Tour only one till sides and benches fail. 

These remarks are supported by much reason and sanctioned 
by high authority. It is certain that few men have wit ; it is also 
clear that there is a wit which, united with levity, is out of its 
place not only in the pulpit but in every decorous assembly . 1 But 
if the meaning of these remarks is — to cramp the individual — 
whatever be his mental turn under laws imposed by the artificial 
lords of criticism — we must modestly enter our protest We are 
pretty sure whatever may be the intentions of these grave gen- 
tlemen, their words have been misunderstood. 

In the first place, it cannot be doubted that a sense of the ri- 
diculous is one of the donations of our Heavenly Father, and why 
he should bestow this gift in vain we never yet could understand. 
There must be something very peculiar in religion, if it discards 
a faculty so deeply ingrained in our nature and such a shining 
proof of the wisdom of God. In the other departments of moral 
agency, we see and acknowledge its use. Go to the bar, the mar* 
ket, the halls of legislation, the private circle, we find a powerful 
application of this most powerful propensity ; and it always may 
be u^ed on the side of truth and virtue. It was the very aim of 
Addison and has always been accounted his praise that he united 
the long dissevered powers of humor and wisdom in the cause of 
virtue. Now religion and morality stand on the same ground. 
They need, they demand all the powers which nature has im- 

1 Hear Cicero. — After distinguishing wit into three kinds, he shows what 
the orator should choose and what reject. — See the De Oratore, Lib. II. § 62. 
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parted to man, in order to embellish their beauties and to support 
their rights. To this we must add that the infidel will always 
endeavour to enlist the power of wit and ridicule on his side. He 
will touch by these instruments an important string in human na- 
ture. He will claim an eternal alliance between these finer de-, 
vebpments and his own opinion. Shall we leave him to this ad- 
vantage-ground ? John Wesley thought, that the Devil should 
not have all the good music there was in the world; and we would 
vindicate the laws of God ; and contend for those ministering 
powers, which, in their legitimate application, may “ give ardor to 
virtue and confidence to truth.” 

“ Thus was beauty ten l from Heaven, 

The lovely minivtress of truth and good 
In this dark world ; for truth and good are one, 

And beauty dwells in them and they in her, 

With like participation ; wherefore then 
O son* of Earth L would ye dissolve the tie f” 

In the second place, there are certain errors in the moral world 
so supremely ridiculous that they hardly merit a sober argument 
against them. A man might as well drag up a forty -two pounder 
to overthrow a lodge in a garden of cucumbers . By bringing 
a grave syllogism against a supreme absurdity, we make it 
more respectable than it can be by its native merits. The best 
thing you can do is to knock it over by ridicule. Thus when the 
Papists allege their foolish miracles, the wit of Swift is a much 
more proper weapon to overthrow them, than the dialectics of 
Aristotle. Tillemont tells us very gravely, that the wood of the 
true cross found by St Helena, permits itself to be multiplied ; 
and the milk of the Virgin has been in some ages, of great ac- 
count in healing the maladies of man. To all this, we oppose the 
words of My Lord Peter, who swore that his father had an old 
sign- post which yielded wood enough to make sixteen large ships 
of war, besides a cow, which gave milk sufficient to fill three 
thousand churches. Surely, such ineffable nonsense merits no- 
thing better. It should be remembered also, that some opinions 
are so ridiculous that they provoke the severest minds to ridicule. 
John Gilpin, riding on his horse with the bottles at his side, and 
his hat and wig flying away, is not more laughable than some 
grave doctrines in theology, which have commanded the assent 
of thousands, and have been handed down by a hoary antiquity. 
Nay, even the gravest minds are compelled to feel this principle. 
We hardly know a man more uniformly solemn than John Knox. 
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tSs temperament VraS grave ; and he lhfcd in persecuting times. 
With the prison and the stake always before hirti ; his very love- 
letters are curious specimens of the most Solemn gravity. Vet 
John Knot when he Was aboard the French gallies, and they were* 
pestering him With a little Wooden image bf the virgin, his pa- 
tience was exhausted, he threw it info the river ahd said, Lai 
owr Ladic now save hhrtelf: Sche is lyckt ttumghe , hat h&r leim td 
kwyme. Such is the power of ridicule ; it refuted the Papists 
and taught even John Kmut, for once in his life, to grin hot** 
tibty a ghastly smile . 

Perhaps no science, is farther from satire than tnfetaphySicS { 
and few minds were more uniformly severe and sober than was 
our illustrious Edwards. He appears to have paid little atten- 
tion to the fine writers ; and we do not remember that once in 
his voluminous writings he ever quotes Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, or gave the least indication that he knew such men ever 
existed. He had a powerful fancy, it is true ; yet it was always 
chained down to the subtleties of metaphysics, and the solemni- 
ties of religion. If he ever read Swift or South, he probably re- 
garded them as miserable buffoons, laughing at the expense of 
conscience and of truth. Yet this very Edwards was once al- 
lured to oiler us a piece of wit which would have been no dis- 
grace to Swift himself. When he viewed the doctrine of the 
Arminians, respecting the power of the will over its own motives, 
as impossible and ridiculous, he thus expressed it The paral- 
lel is complete, and the argument (according to the conceded ter- 
minology of that day) unanswerable. But mark the scorching 
ridicule ; the sardonic grin on features seldom guilty of such a 
Sin. “ If some learned philosopher, who had been abroad, in 
giving an account of the various observations he had made in his 
travels, should say — ‘ He had been in Terra del Fuego , and there 
had seen an animal, which he calls by a certain name, that begat 
and brought forth itself, and yet had a sire and dam distinct from 
itself ; that it had an appetite, and was hungry before it had a be- 
ing, that his master who led and governed him at his pleasure, 
was always governed by him and driven by him where he pleas- 
ed ; that when he moved he always took a step before the first 
step ; that he went with his head first, and yet always went tail 
foremost and this, though he had neither head nor tail — it would 
be no impudence at all, to tell such a traveller, though a learned, 
man, that he himself had no notion or idea of such an animal, 
as he gave an account of, and never had nor would have.” 
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In the third place, ridicule is of immense power in promoting 
the cause of truth. It is not indeed the test of truth ; though we 
have often thought that truth is made ridiculous by false satire, 
just as Christ was made absurd by the purple mgs, the thorny 
crown and the reed of straw which his enemies put upon him, 
and which were as extraneous to his person as their reproaches 
were to his character. But as truth has two qualities, its recti- 
tude and its beauty ; so error has .two qualities, its falsehood and 
its deformity ; logic showing the" one, and satire the other. If 
you exclude the latter power, you do not occupy the whole 
ground ; you do not exert all the given strength to overthrow it At 
least this is true, of the minds whose gift it is to sway mankind 
by the power which, though few possess, all can feel What 
would Brougham be without his sarcasm? What would Luther 
have done in the Beformation, if he had left untouched this pow- 
erful string ? Even Whitefield had his smiles as well as his tears ; 
and while mankind dread to be ridiculous, while the absurd de- 
formity of error is one of the legitimate motives which should 
lead us to avoid it, we must not cramp the peculiarities of nature 
by the impositions of art. We must remember that every man 
received his diploma in God Almighty's seminary before he took 
an academic degree that there are some gifts of nature which 
it is dangerous even to improve ; and that the very thorns on the 
mental bush, are connected with its flowers and often guard them 
from decadence and destruction. 

In the last place, we are not so sure that satire is allied to lev- 
ity, as we are, that it is sanctioned in the solemn pages of 
the Bible itself. The Bible is a free book, which luckily before 
its publication, never passed the ordeal of modem criticism. 
Even inspiration itself did not crash the impulses of nature ; nor 
was the soul of the prophet lost in the great Spirit which moved 
him. Cowper, we are aware, is often quoted against us. But 
we are willing to take Mr. Poet at his word, and hold him to his 
own dilemma. So did not Paul But what was it that Paul did 
not do ? It is true he was serious in a serious cause ; but that 
seriousness never kept him from jingling with words, or adopting 
the most biting sarcasm whenever it served his turn. Did he 
not tell the Corinthians that if they must have their petty law- 
suits, they might as well set the greatest simpletons in the church 
to adjust them ? Does he not add, explicitly that he speak3 iron- 
ically 7 s Did he not tell the Galatians, when pestered with those 

1 Domini niton eit, nyi Cicero. 9 IZjpdf irrpmyr. 
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of the ciicumscision, that he wished those cutters would cut them- 
selves off, instead of troubling the church ? Did he not caution 
the Philippians to beware of the concision, a word which does 
not translate the original, but which is both a satire and a sar- 
casm in itself ? If we pass to the Old Testament, the matter is 
still more clear; and ancient wit as well as wisdom, sparkles on 
every page. Where was there a more laughable satire on idola- 
try, than is found in the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah ?’ Indeed 
South himself seems to have caught his fire from the Scripture; 
and the man and the prophet play their coruscations with a con- 
genial light “ A mem hews him down a tree in the wood, and past 
of it he bums, in the 16th verse, and in the 17th verse, with the 
residue thereof he maketh a Lord. With one part he furnishes 
his chimney, and the other his chapel. A strange thing that the 
fire must first consume this part, and then burn incense to that 
As if there were more divinity in one end of a stick than in the 
other” Sermon IL We will remind then all who are too grave 
for satire, that they have also a wisdom too high for God. 

But it will be said perhaps by a sturdy disputant that religion 
is a peculiar subject ; that the awfUl importance of its doctrines 
rejects those aids which even truth itself may admit in a lighter 
cause. We are far from urging that wit and ridicule should al- 
ways be employed. We know that they are dangerous weapons 
in unskilful hands. We fully accord with Swift in his advice 
to a young clergyman. “ I cannot forbear warning you,” says 
this powerful authority, 44 in the most earnest manner against 
endeavoring at wit in your sermons ; because by the strictest 
computation, it is very near a million to one that you have 
none ; and because too many of your calling have consequently 
made themselves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it I 
remember several young men in this town who could never 
leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; and this faculty ad- 
hered to these gentlemen a longer or shorter time, exactly in pro- 
portion to their several degrees of dulness ; accordingly, I am told 
that some of them retain it to this day. I heartily wish the brood 
at an end.” 

44 Endeavoring at wit” is always bad ; and equally true is it 
that the pulpit is the place seldom for wit and never for levity. 
All that we contend for is, that we must leave the mind to the 
exercise of its spontaneous powers and that no weapon, which 
may powerfully and lawfully defeat the foes of Christianity, 
should ever be rejected. Leave the streamlet to flow in all its 
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bubblings and windings. What would Latimer, South, Daniel 
Burgess, Toplady, Rowland Hill, Beecher have been, had they 
avoided all that criticism could censure or pursued all that deco- 
rum might approve V 

Dr. 8outh is one of those whom a conventional opinion has 
kept from his proper place. The world has been very unjust to 
Swift and him ; both of them unlovely men we confess ; but cer- 
tainly their genius stands on its own merits and ought not to suf- 
fer by the contiguous character. To Swift most of the critics, 
since Lord Orrery and his cousin Swill, his immediate editors, 
seem disposed to be very unjust ; Johnson, Scott, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers depreciate him ; Johnson even affects to doubt wheth- 
er the Tale of the Tub was written by him. “ It exhibits,” says the 
great critic, 1 11 a richness of mind, a copiousness of images, and a 
vivacity of diction, such as he afterward never possessed or never 
exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar that it must be 
considered by itself ; what is true of that is not true of anything 
else which he has written .” — Lives of the Poets, VoL II. p. 199. 
Absurd ! There never was an anonymous production which bore 
such marks of identity. It may be more rich in allusion than his 
other works, as it evidently was written with great labor ; but it 
has all the impress of the hand of its sarcastic but indelicate au- 
thor ; and though Swift has an arrogance, a coarseness, an indel- 
icacy which is apt to make his readers his enemies, yet surely 
his invention, his strength, his originality, his matchless power of 
seizing the most absurd side of an object, of exaggerating without 
losing sight of truth and of forcing laughter while so sober him- 
self, place him in the front rank of satirical writers, and give him 
a claim to a kind of humor in which he had none to precede him 
and will, be likely to have none to follow him. He stands sullen- 
ly scowling alone. 

South had some of the characteristics of Swift and injustice 
has been done him in the same way. Both of them were con- 


1 If it be necessary to produce authority, we have the following from Cicero. 
44 Est autem, ut ad illud tertium veniam, est plane oratoris movere risura ; vel 
quod ipsa hilaritas benevolenliam conciliat ei, per quern excitata est : vel quod 
admirautur omnes acumen, uno saepe in verbo positum, maxi me respondentia, 
nonnumqu&m etiam lacessentis ; vel quod frangil adversarium, quod impedit, 

quod elevat, quod deterret, quod refutat : Tel quod ipsum oratorem, politum 
esse hominem vignificat, quod eruditum, quod urban urn, maximeque quo d tristi- 
tiam ae sever itatem mitigat, et relaxat, odiosasque res saepe, quas argo mentis 
dilui non fhciie est, joco risoque dissolvit . — Dt Orators, Lib. 11. sect. 58. 
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verts from an opposite party, were men of genius, had immense 
powers of sarcasm and ridicule, were terrible to their enemies 
and suspected by their friends, were not promoted according to 
their fancied merits, suffered their resentment to boil over in sul- 
len censures and the murmurings of discontent; were morose, 
censorious, misanthropical and severe ; hence all parties but one, 
cordially detested them ; and that one party did not cordially re- 
ceive them. Hence the influence of their personal character has 
aflected the estimation of their works. However, it must be con- 
ceded that Swift’s enormous indelicacies must ever prevent his 
works from finding their mtellectual level. But whenever, owing 
to the changes of society, South’s terrible lash shall cease to be 
dreaded, we shall begin to feel his eloquence though we may 
never perfectly approve his character. 

We have already alluded to South’s sincerity ; all his periods 
being an outburst from the heart He was no cautious and con- 
ventional writer, like Blair, walking among the eggs which scho- 
lastic criticism had placed in his path, at equal distances ; and 
careful so to step as not to break one of them. If his heart had 
been one with which our best feelings could sympathise, he 
would have been the most eloquent writer that ever lived Every 
reader must have melted and the whole world would have fol- 
lowed him. But alas ! it was not so. His most beautiful im- 
pulses, impressed on the most natural yet energetic language, 
are the ejections of the volcano, throwing out sparks and cinders 
and rolling the burning lava down its sides. It is nature but it is 
fiery nature ; it is truth but sometimes truth with an infernal as- 
pect He resembles those actors, on the stage, who are only at 
home in Macbeth and Bichard the Third He convulses us, but 
touches none of the soothing strings in our composition. His wit 
is never playful and — 

Where hit frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled and Mercy sighed farewell. 

He not only kills his victims but, as the Levite did, in the Bible, 
he cuts the carcass into parts and strews the bleeding fragments 
through the land. When a Puritan crosses his way — But let us 
hear him — 

“ Let us now according to the same consider also the way of pray- 
ing, so much used and applauded by such, as have renounced the 
communion and liturgy of our church ; and it is but reason, that they 
should bring in something better in the room of what they so disdain- 
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folly east off. But, on the contrary, are not all their prayers exactly 
after the heathenish and Pharisaical copy? always notable for these 
two things length and tautology ? Two whole hours for one prayer, 
at a fast, used to be reckoned but a moderate dose ; and that, for the 
most part fraught with such irreverant, blasphemous expressions, that, 
to repeat them would profane the place which I am speaking in ; and 
indeed they seldom carried on the work of such a day (as the phrase 
was) but they left the church in need of a new consecration. Add 
to this, the incoherence and confusion, the endless repetitions and 
the insufferable nonsense, that never failed to hold out, even with 
their outmost prolixity ; so that in all their long Jasts from first to 
last, from seven in the morning to seven in the evening (which was 
their measure) the pulpit was always the emptiest thing in the church : 
and I never knew such a fast kept by them, but tneir hearers had 
cause to begin a thanksgiving t as soon as they had done. And, the 
truth is, when 1 consider, the matter of their prayers, so full of ram- 
ble and inconsequence, and in every respect so very like the language 
of a dream ; and compare it, with their carriage of themselves in pray- 
er, with their eyes for the most part, shut, and their arms stretched 
out, in a yawning posture, a man that should hear any of them pray 
might, by a very pardonable error, be induced to think, that he was 
all the time hearing one talk in his sleep : besides the strange virtue, 
which their prayers had to procure sleep in others too. So that he 
who should be present at all their long cant, would show a greater 
ability in watching than even they could pretend to in praying , if he 
could forbear sleeping, having so strong a provocation to it. In a 
word, such were their prayers, both for matter and expression, that 
could any one truly and exactly write them out, it would be the shrewd- 
est and most effectual way of writing against them, that could possi- 
bly be thought of.” — Sermon II. on Eccles. 5: 2. Vol. II 

Again — “ What says David in Psalm 77: 13. Thy way O God is in 
the sanctuary. It is no doubt but that holy person continued a strict 
and most pious communication with God, during his wanderings upon 
the mounts and in the wilderness; but still he found in himself, that 
he had not those kindly, warm meltings upon his heart, those raptu- 
rous and ravishing transports of affection, that he used to have in the 
fixed and solemn place of God’s worship. See the first two verses of 
the 63d Psalm, entitled a Psalm of David , when he was in the wilder* 
ness of Judah. How emphatically and divinely does every word pro- 
claim the truth that I have been speaking of 1 O God 9 says he, thou 
art my God , early will I seek thee. My soul thirsteth for thee , my fiesk 
longethfor thee in a dry and thirsty land where no water is, to set thy 
power and thy glory so as I have seen them in the sanctuary . Much 
different was his wish from that of our non-conforming zealots now-a- 
days, which expresses itself in another kind of dialect, as when shall I 
enjoy God as t used to do at a conventicle ? When shall I meet with 
those blessed breathings , those heavenly hummings and homings that 
I used to hear at a private meeting and at the end of a table ." — Ser- 
mon preached at the consecration of a chapel, Vol. I. p. 360, 361. 
Vol. II No. 6. 28 
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South may be remarked as the first author that reduced the 
English language to a Ciceronean rhythmus, a sounding period 
supported by a happy condensation of meaning. We should al- 
ways recollect the age in which he wrote. The dedication to his 
third sermon is dated May 25, 1660. Charles II. was just restored. 
Paradise Lost was not yet written. English prose was in the 
state in which it is exhibited in the political tracts of the great 
poet ; in the ornamented and over-finical style of Jeremy Taylor. 1 
What a leap now do we find from these rude specimens of 
strength and irregularity to the sounding flow exhibited in the noble 
paragraphs of South. Majestic without bombast, regular without 
constraint, measured like Johnson without his uniformity, melodious, 
but not empty ; and graceful, though possessing immense strength. 
Indeed in his happiest efforts he carded our diction to Us highest 
perfection. Nothing can surpass it The following paragraph 
seems to us surpassingly energetic. 

“ Reputation is power ; and consequently to despise is to weaken. 
For where there is contempt, there can be no awe ; and where there 
is no awe there will be no subjection ; and if there is no subjection, it 
is impossible without the help of the former distinction of a politic ca- 
pacity, to imagine how a prince can be a governor. He that makes 
his prince despised and undervalued, blows a trumpet in men’s breasts, 
beats him out of his subject’s hearts, and fights him out of tbeir affec- 
tions ; and after this, he may easily strip him of his other garrisons, 

| having already dispossessed him of his strongest, by dismantling him 

of his honor and seizing his reputation/ 1 — Sermon on Titus it. utt. 

\ There are few writers from whom you may select so many 

I pithy aphorisms. As the following: “A corrupt governor is no- 

i thing else but reigning sin.” M In such a world as this, it is hard 

| to maintain the truth but still harder to be maintained by it” 

i “ The Puritans had as little reason to father their •prayers as their 

| practices on the divine Spirit” 11 Thy superfluities must give 

place to thy neighbor’s great convenience ; thy convenience must 
i veil to thy neighbor’s necessity: And lastly thy very necessities 

1 To Jeremy Taylor we never could vote for the wreath of renown which tra- 
ditional criticism seems disposed to award him. Tf it be the definition of a 
good style that it ie Kke the crystal of a watch attracting attention, not to itself, 
but to what is beneath it, it is certain that Taylor’s style is not a good one. It 
is like figures on stained glass always diverting our attention and often mis- 
leading the fancy. It is provision ; but a profusion of weedB as well as flow- 
ers. South, without naming him, speaks of him with contempt 

i 

i 
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mast yield to thy neighbor’s extremity/’ Examples might be mul- 
tiplied. 

The following passageis as solemn as it is forcible. It is from 
the discourse on denying Christ, — third Sermon in Vot. 1 

“ Christ’s denying us is otherwise expressed in Luke 13: 27 v 1 
know you net. To know in Scripture language is to approve ; and so, 
not to know, is to reject and condemn. Now, who knows how many 
woes are crowded into this one sentence, I will dewy Aim. It is (to 
say no more) a compendious expression of hell, an eternity of tor- 
ments compressed jn a word ; it is condemnation itself, and what is 
most of all, it is condemnation from the mouth of the Saviour. O the 
inexpressible horror that will seize upon a poor sinner when he shall 
stand arraigned at the bar of divine justice ! When he shall look 
about and see his accuser, his Judge and his witnesses, all of them 
his remorseless adversaries : the law impleading, mercy and the Gos- 
pel upbraiding him, the devil his grand accuser, drawing up his in- 
dictment ; numbering his sins with the greatest exactness, and aggra- 
vating them with the cruelest bitterness ; and conscience, like a thou- 
sand witnesses, attesting every article, flying in his face, and rending 
his very heart. And then after all, Christ, from whom only mercy 
oould be expected, owning the accusation. It will be hell enough to 
hear the sentence ; the promulgation of the punishment, witi be pait 
of the punishment and anticipate the execution. If Peter was ao 
abashed when Christ gave him a look after his denial ; if there be so 
much dread in his looks when he stood as a prisoner, how much 

E eater will it be when he sits as a judge f If it was so fearful when 
\ looked his denier into repentance, what will it be when he shall 
look him into destruction? Believe it, when he ahail hear an accu- 
sation from an advocate, our eternal doom from our intercessor, it will 
convince us that a denial of Christ is something more than a few tran- 
sitory words : what trembling, what outcries, what astonishment will 
there be upon the pronouncing this sentence 1 Every word will come 
upon the sinner like an arrow, striking through his reins ; like thun- 
der that is heard and consumes at the same instant Yea, it will be 
a denial with scorn, with taunting exprobations ; and to be miserable 
without commiseration is the height of misery. He that falls below 
pity, can fall no lower. Could I give you a lively representation of 
guilt and horror on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath and deci- 
pher eternal vengeance on the other, then might I show the con- 
dition of a sinner hearing himself denied by Christ : and for those 
whom Christ has denied, it will be in vain to appeal to the Father, 
unless he imagine, that those whom mercy has condemned, justice will 
absolve.” 

His affluence of mind, his power of assembling illustrations and 
images from all the stores of learning and all the regions of na- 
ture, was a quality he partook with many of the great writers of 
his age— Taylor, Barrow, Baxter, Stillingfleet, Dryden and Sir 
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Thomas Brown. It was an agitating age, great principles were 
at stake, and the human mind was in a ferment ; and we have 
often thought that the general fertility of so many writers mast 
have been owing to some common cause. Wit in that age had & 
meaning different from the modem use of the word. “ Wit” says 
Dryden, 11 is a spaniel which beats over the ground, starts all re* 
semblance and combines them to adorn and enforce the writer’s 
sentiments.” In this sense, South was a wit His teeming mind 
pours out its profusion of leaves, never to conceal, but always to 
adorn and enrich the fruit, which bends the branches of his men- 
tal tree. His profusion is the profusion of nature ; his similitudes 
come without labor, and are used without constraint This con- 
summate naturalness is the charm. They are the very images and 
pictures of his mind in its spontaneous operation* He wears his 
decorated robes, rich but not gaudy, as an Indian princess wears 
her cymar and her feathers, in the shades of her spicy forests. 
To quote examples would be endless. To find a similitude to il- 
lustrate the purposes of God in the apparent contingency of hu- 
man events would not be easy. But the elastic mind of South 
is never at a loss. 

“ Let it suffice us in general to acknowledge and adore the vast 
compass of God’s omniscience : that it is a light shining into every 
dark corner, ripping up all secrets and steadfastly grasping the great- 
est and most slippery uncertainties. As when we see the sun shine 
upon a river, though the waves of it move and roll this way and that 
way by the wind, yet for all their unsettledness, the sun strikes 
them with a direct and certain beam .” — Sermon VIII. Vol . I. 

Again — 

u The Episcopal dignity, added to a good-preaching faculty, is like 
the erecting of a stately fountain upon a spring, which still for all that, 
remains as much a spring as it was before, and flows as plentifully, 
only it flows with the circumstance of greater state and magnin- 
cenoe .” — Sermon Vi Vol. I. 

Again, on human merit— 

4t As apt as we are to flatter ourselves, and to think and speak big 
on this subject, yet in truth by all we do or can do, we do but return 
God something of his own. Much like the rivers which come roll- 
ing with a mighty noise, and pour themselves into the sea, and yet 
as high as they swell and loud as they roar, they only restore the sea 
her own waters ; that which flows into her in one place, having been 
drawn from her in another. In a word, can the earth repay the hea- 
vens for their influences and the clouds for that verdure and fertility 
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winch they bestow upon it t or can dirt and dunghills requite the 
mm and the light for shining upon them t No certainty ; and yet 
what poor shadows and faint representations are these of that infinite 
ly greater inability, even of the noblest of God’s creatures to present 
turn with anything which they were not first beholden to him for. 
It is clear therefore that, since man, in all his duties and services, nev- 
er had anything of his own to set up with, but has trafficked all along 
Upon a borrowed stock, the fourth and last condition required to 
make his performances meritorious utterly fails him.” — Serm. I. Voi. 
III. os/oi 23:2, Cm* « meat be prvjtiabk to Gwd? 

In philosophical and classical allusions he is equally fertile as 
in those taken from nature, as in the following, by no means ob- 
vious. He is showing how true pleasure derives its existence 
from its conformity to our relish. 

“ For as those who discourse of atoms affirm that there are atoms 
of sll forms, some round, some triangular, some square, and the like ; 
all which are continually in motion and never settle till they fail into 
a fit circumscription or place of the same figure : So there are the 
like great diversities of mind and objects ; whence it is, that this ob- 
ject striking upon a mind thus or thus disposed, flies off and rebounds 
without making any impression ; but the same luckily happening up- 
on another of a disposition as it were framed for it, is presently eaten* 
ed at and greedily clasped into the nearest unions and embraces”— 
Sermon I. VoL I. 

But we will not multiply examples. Though the great distinc- 
tion of South has generally been regarded as sarcasm and ridi- 
cule, yet the same exuberance marks his other combinations. 
Nor are his terrible invectives confined to the republicans ; they 
sometimes fall on his own party. Like other renegades, he wa3 
over zealous, and was not therefore promoted as he thought he 
merited ; hence his political friends come in for a large share of 
his scorching fires. The 9th sermon in the first volume, On the 
Wisdom of the World, is one of the keenest satires on the corrupt 
politics of the restoration that can be imagined. The Sh&flsbu- 
rys and the Buckinghams of the day most have withered under 
it The 10th is scarcely inferior. In short, South was as honest 
a man as it was possible for one to be, so proud and arrogant ; 
so misanthropic and sectarian. He could see the sun ; but he 
always saw it through green spectacles. 

This leads to another remark which involves one of his great- 
est excellences. For our peculiar selves we must say that no 
sight is more interesting to us, than an honest mind, heaving up 
a load of prejudices ; emitting the reluctant light, like lightning 

28* 
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through a cloud ; and telling the truth in spite of itself. We once 
heard a gentleman remark, that the Life of Watts by Johnson 
was a disgrace to its author. It struck us precisely different It 
delights us to see the sour old tory and churchman compelled in 
spite of his teeth to grumble out his notes of approbation to a 
genius whom all his prejudices compelled him to hate. Some- 
thing like this is exhibited in South. On the surface of his char-* 
acter, it was his disposition to see nothing good in the motives or 
sound in the reasoning of an adversary. He gives no measure to 
his disdain when he tramples on a foe. There is a curious ad- 
vertisement at the end of the volume in our edition, put in by the 
bookseller but which must have been written by South himself, 
in which his indignation and contempt boil over against Sherlock. 
Even this trifle marks the man. 

14 Newly printed for Randall Taylor — Animadversions upon Dr. 
Sherlock’s Book, entitled, A vindication of the Holy and ever Bles- 
sed Trinity, etc. together with a more necessary vindication of 
that sacred and prime article of the Christian faith, from his new 
notions and false explications of it Humbly dedicated to his ad- 
mirers and to himself the chief of them. By a Divine of the 
church of England.” Just as if Sherlock was not a divine of 
that church. What an exquisite specimen ! And yet no man 
ever felt the pressure of a difficulty more than South, or knew 
better how to register the weight of an objection. Let our read- 
ers peruse his sermon On Mysteries in tbeUgion — Serm. VI VoL 
HI It is strong reasoning opposed to objections strongly stated. 
If he walks in a smoke of prejudices he carries a powerful lan- 
tern in his hands to dissipate them. Indeed we wish that some 
of the other Calvinists of the day had possessed some portion of 
his reluctant impartiality. The chief impediment to the pleasure 
with which we read the writings of Owen, Goodwin and Calvin 
himself — is — their impervious dogmatism. Every objection seems 
<to have been barked out 1 by some spiritual dog. and to have been 
inspired by Satan himself. However, after the days of Bayle 
and Hobbes, theological speculation assumed another aspect 
The skeptical objections of the one, taught her to fortify her 
passes ; the opposing dogmatism of the other made her ashamed 
of her own. 

There is another interest which sometimes attends works of 
supereminent genius of which South is a strong example. When 
a racy mind has a peculiar character, is tinctured with violent 
1 Canes and Latrant are frequent expressions in Calvin. 
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prejudices and pours out its personal opinions in vehement ex* 
pressions, such a man derives a new force from our curiosity— 
we want to know what such a man will say on various subjects ; 
and the match that lights him into flame amuses us. It is the 
same interest which attends a marked character in a drama. 
Such a man is always acting a part in human life ; and we smile 
to see his perpetual consistency with himself on all occasions. 
This is not always the proof of genius ; but it is the effervescence 
of strong character. No body cares what Virgil thinks on politics 
and religion ; we are charmed with his poetry and are reckless of 
his opinions. But the earnest South, the morose Swift, the surly 
Johnson — we are amused to see them always support their parts. 

We are somewhat suspicious that our personal impressions 
may be peculiar ; and that the public sentiment will hardly re- 
spond to us in the high estimation we have given to an author so 
bitterly inimical to all our institutions. We are not blind to his 
faults. He certainly lacks unction ; his overflowing gall would 
certainly better become the bar or the parliament than the pulpit 
His jests are sometimes coarse, though always powerful ; and he 
did not always know the art which Horace insinuates that he 
himself learned so lately — inurbartum lepido seponere dicta. Here 
we must remember his age. Compare him with the other wri- 
ters of Charles’s day. Compare him even with our own Davies. 
Addison himself was a writer of female scrupulosity in his own 
age ; though now it is impossible to read the Spectator, in a pro- 
miscuous company. 

He had other faults. He aimed too much to say striking things. 
He deals out his aphorisms with too constant a profusion ; and 
his antitheses return too often. In such a pungent style, the mind 
longs for some periods of simplicity and repose. Though his fan- 
cy predominated, he was not a weak reasoner ; nor had he the 
sweep of Hooker or the acuteness of Clark or Edwards. As a 
biblical critic he was inferior to Tillotson ; and his piety perhaps 
(though it is not for us to judge him) was a theory in his head 
rather than a fire in his heart 

He has been called a semi- Calvinist and a semi-buffoon. This 
is much too severe. We see no proofs of his defective Calvinism ; 
on the contrary original sin, irresistible grace, the perseverance of 
the saints, he pushes to their highest conclusions. In the decrees 
of God, he is a supra-lapsarian. 1 His mind is everywhere the 

4 “ Those that suspend the purposes of God, and the resolves of an eternal 
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singular compound of scorn to the Puritans with deepest rever- 
ence for their sentiments. He not only loves orthodoxy, but he 
hates all heretics. He pours his vengeance onTilkrtson for speak- 
ing respectfully of the Fratres Pdoiri; the Armininns of Holland 
he suspects of something worse ; and even the learned Grotius 
cannot escape his sharp rebukes. Surely this man is no 
semi- Cal vini8t And as to his buffoonry, we confess, for our 
personal selves (though the confession perhaps may injure 
our reputation for refinement), should such a buffoon rise again in 
society, we would walk forty miles to hear him. Anything — O 
anything but this conventional insipidity; this pious decorum 
which shocks no taste and touches no heart ! 

But this powerful champion, this bitter polemic, whose argu- 
ments were so strong and whose sarcasms were so scorching and 
whose tread shook the ground as he passed along, is now at rest 
His enemies are at rest with him ; and their personal opposition 
has ceased to agitate the world. They none of them murdered 
each other's character, nor destroyed each other's influence. We 
Can now see the faults of Tillotson without regarding him as a 
knave in lawn sleeves ; and we can enjoy the powers of South 
without beholding Puritanism as dead at his feet They all of 
them now stand before the tribunal of a new generation. We 
strew the flowers on the graves which deserved them and pluck 
the thorn from the heart which it agonized. So it was with them 
and so it will be with us. Yet a little while and the mouldering 
earth will be heaped on our pert loquacity ; and these venerable 
doctors who now agitate^ the little world around them by their 
limited wisdom, may rest assured that the progress of truth will 
be much more certain than the establishment of their several sys- 
tems. The writer of this review had never much ambition to 
be a polemic ; but when he stands on the tomb of the past and 
sees the piles of paper that have been wasted in this holy 
warfare ; the strength that has been exerted and is now forgotten ; 

mind upon the actions of the creature and make God firat wait and expect 
what the creature will do, and then frame his decrees and counsels according- 
ly, forget that He is the First Cause of all things, and discourse most unphilo- 
sophically, absurdly and unsuitably to the nature of an infinite Being ; whose 
influence in every motion must set the first wheel a-going. He must still he 
the First Agent, and what he does he must will and intend to do, before he 
does it, and what he wills and intends once, he willed and intended from eter- 
nity ; it being grossly contrary to the first notions we have of the infinite per- 
fections of the Divine Nature, to atate or suppose any new immanent act in 
God/* — Sermon on Pros. 16: 33. Vol. /. 
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and finds that even the charm of their best writers is independent 
of their sectional purposes, he confesses, that he has been reluc- 
tantly forced to this mortifying conclusion, that great men as often 
instruct us by their negative example as by their most brilliant pre- 
cepts, or their most confident conclusions. 


ARTICLE VI. 

LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN.* 

By R. D. C. MM at, Ukrmriaa Th«oloffcal Seminary, Andover, Mam. 

Reasons for uniting a Life of Calvin. 

No apology is deemed necessary for making the Life of John 
Calvin, the great Reformer, a topic of discussion in this Journal. 
He is acknowledged, even by those who dislike him most, to 
have been a man of no ordinary endowments, and familiarity with 
the feelings and conduct of the great and the good is always pro- 
fitable. Their lives benefit ns not so much by reminding us, that 
we in our humble sphere M may make our lives sublime/’ as by 
assimilating us to themselves. They attract us upward. By ac- 

1 The work which hu been most relied upon in the preparation of this Arti- 
cle is, Das Leben Johann Calvins des grossen Reformators ; von Paul Henry, 
Prediger an der Franzosisch-Friedrichstadtischen Kirche zu Berlin. The first 
volume was published in 1835, the second in 1838. The third volume, issued 
during the last year, has not yet been received. The work shows diligent re- 
search Into the original sources, discrimination in the choice of materials, and 
good religious feeling in the author. There are 554 letters of Calvin in the Li- 
brary at Geneva which have never been published. Many of these from the do- 
mestic and personal nature of the contents, are especially valuable as throwing 
new light upon some of the most interesting traits in the character of the great 
Reformer, and may be considered as the best picture of the every day life of the 
man, in connection with his friends and associates, which can be found. Mr. 
Henry had free access to all of these and many other letters which have been 
collected in different parts of Germany, as well as to manuscript sermons and 
other writings contained in the Geneva Library. We have made free use of 
the materials found in Mr. Henry's Work whenever we have thought them to 
our purpose, and shall not daring the course of this Article deem it necessary 
to refer in every case, to the page from which we have taken, or make any oth- 
er acknowledgement than this general statement of oar great obligation to that 
work. Other works consulted will be referred to in the course of the discus- 
sion. 
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oompaaying them in their contests for the troth, we gain strength 
and courage to resist the fees by which we are beset, whether 
fiom without or from within. Are they conscientious and truth- 
loving like John Calvin, by sympathy with them we are made 
more careful not to violate our convictions of right, and more 
anxious to exclude as a base and hurtful thing all that is wrong 
in our actions, thoughts and feelings. 

^ The time at which Calvin appeared, also gives special interest 
to his life, both with the Christian and the scholar. The greatest 
number of illustrious monarchs who ever reigned at one time, 
were then at the head of affairs in Europe. Henry VIIL of Eng- 
land, second only to Francis 1 in personal accomplishments, was 
thought worthy of the title of “ defender of the faith ” or "Arch-he- 
retic” according as he favored or opposed the Catholics. Fran- 
cis 1, a friend and patron of learning was crowned king of France 
in 1515, and died the same year with Henry VIII. (1547).' His 
rival, Charles L of Spain, V. of Germany, who was chosen empe- 
ror in 1519, when Calvin was ten years old, swayed for a time 
the destinies of half of Europe, opposed Luther, held Francis L 
captive in Spain, shut up the Pope in the castle of St Angelo 
plundered Rome, fought successfully against Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, and when he died, 

“ left a name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 

Pope Leo X. died when Calvin was young, bnt his works did 
not follow him. His influence was felt in many ways throughout 
Christendom, when Calvin came upon the stage of public action. 
The encouragement of learning, which has distinguished him 
above all the occupants of the papal throne for nearly twenty 
centuries, the establishment of seminaries of instruction, ex- 
ertions for the recovery and publication of ancient works, mu- 
nificence to professors of every branch of science, literature and 
art, even though they might be laboring directly for the aggran- 
dizement of Rome, contributed not a little to the preparation of 
the way for the reformation in religion. 

In Germany the Reformation had been several years in pro- 
gress before Calvin commenced his labors, and although it had 
penetrated into France, its good effects were confined in a con- 
siderable degree to the country of Luther. The Reformed Church 
established in Switzerland by Zuingle, was little known beyond 
that country. The Swiss, hemmed in by their own mountains, 
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did not seem anxious to disseminate their peculiar views in other 
lands, and but for John Calvin, centuries might have glided 
away ere the little leaven that was at work there, had pervaded 
the surrounding countries. The first great battle of the Reformat 
tion had been fought, but a new leader and a new mode of attack 
were necessary. Princes and nobles and tbe educated were to be 
called, and some one was needed to take the guidance, who / 
would be able to stand before kings and to reason with the -*'■ 
thoughtful man ; some one who could meet the student iu his 
retirement and guide him by a strong hand Luther’s call was 
to pull down, to demolish, another must build up. The German 
Reformer by dwelling upon one article of the Christian seheme in 
opposition to the abuses of Rome, was well fitted to rouse atten- 
tion, to influence the masses, but he left them without any sure \ 

guide. To his sorrow he found at Munster, that he had con- 
jured up a spirit which would not down at his bidding. He had 
not made the whole Bible the only foundation of faith and prac- 
tice. 

There seems to be special propriety in inviting the attention of 
both the clergy and laity among us to the. contemplation of tha 
character of the great Reformer at the present time. There haa 
been of late years not only in the Episcopal branch of the Re- 
formed Church, but even among the lineal descendants of the Pu- 
ritans and Huguenots, a growing disregard for one to whom more 
than to any other uninspired man, we owe the freedom and man- 
liness of thought, the thorough and systematic views of Christian 
doctrine, the absence of slavish subserviency to forms, supersti- 
tious rites and church authority, which we claim as our inheritance 
and our chief joy. Too often even among our New England 
Christians has Calvinist been a term of reproach ; it has been 
used to characterize those who defend the hardest doctrines of 
the Bible in the rudest manner, and protrude the sharpest angles 
and the roughest comers of the Christian system, until it should 
seem that religion was not intended for man or angel, so opposed 
is it to all our kindlier feelings and native impulses. 

It has been somewhat common for those, who are in general 
less prejudiced, to consider Calvin as destitute of all the gentler 
qualities of soul which win our esteem. Some may have felt a 
land of reverence for him as a logician, as a reasoner, as a defend- 
er of the truth in perilous times, but they have not dreamed that 
he was a person whom they could love. He has not been thought 
of as a companion by the domestic hearth, or in the social circle. 
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The view, which many of us have taken of his character, has 
been a partial one. We have known him as the antagonist of 
Servetus, as the castigator of the Anabaptists and the inculcator 
of the doctrine of reprobation, but we have not known him as the 
devoted friend, the much loved companion, the protector of the 
oppressed, the retiring and timid student His conduct has not 
always been traced back to moving causes. It has not been per- 
ceived that some of his worst faults are the result of the undue 
prominence of a good quality, such as a strong and conscientious 
love of truth. It is the design of the present inquiry to give, as 
far as we are able in the space allotted us, a view of the life and 
character of this great and good man, and if any are thus induced 
to look with more reverence, affection and gratitude upon him, 
our labor will not have been in vain. 

Parentage and Early Life of Cabin. 

At the beginning of the 16th century there lived at the small 
village, Le Pont l'Eveque, in the province of Picardy towards the 
north of France, a poor but honest old man, who gained his living 
by making vessels in which the surrounding peasants stored the 
produce of their vineyards. A large family circle 1 had clustered 
about him in the same village. One of his sons, Gerhard Cauvin 
or Caulvin was Procureur Fiscal and secretary of the bishopric 
of Noyon, an ancient and celebrated village not far distant. This 
man though rigid in his religious principles, was possessed of a 
good judgment and skill in the management of whatever busi- 
ness he undertook. He was respected by all about him, and 
much loved by all the nobility of Noyon, especially by the family 
of Monmor the most distinguished in the province. He had mar- 
ried Anna Franc from Cambray, whose family was respectable, 
though possessed of but a moderate share of this world's trea- 
sures. She, as well as her husband, was scrupulously religious 
according to the principles and rites of the Romish church. 

The second son of these worthy people, named John Caulvin, 
(Latin Calvinus, and hence his common designation, John Cal- 
vin,) was bom the 10th of July, 1509, the same year that Henry 
VIII was crowned king of England, and one year after Luther, 
then twenty-five years old, was established as preacher and pro- 

1 Many of these people afterwards changed their name to show their hatred 
of the great Reformer, and attachment to the Catholic church. — Henry, Leben 
d. J. Calvins, Bd. I. S. 24. 
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fessor of theology at Wittenberg. This child was baptized in the 
church of St Godebert, 1 and early exhibited the effects of his 
careful training and a natural susceptibility to religious impres- 
sions. It is related that he was accustomed when a mere child 
to pray in the open air, and his viyid feeling of the presence of 
God in after life is traced to this practice. He also exhibited 
great horror of vice, and censured the faults of his companions 
with severity. 9 These indications of the disposition of the child 
influenced his father to destine him at an early age to the study 
of theology. 3 In the epistle prefatory to Calvin's Commentary 
upon the Psalms, we have an expression of the feeling of the 
man as he looked back upon his childhood and traced the deal- 
ings of God with him. He exalts, and praises God that he who 
exalted David from the fold of his flock, had counted himself, also 
of humble origin, worthy of the high office of preaching the Gos- 
pel. 4 

Calvin’s early days were passed with the children of the noble 
family of Mbmmor. Mindful of this favor, he subsequently dedi- 
cated his first work, the Commentary upon Seneca, as the “ first-- 
tings of his fruit” to one of these early associates, Claude Han** 
gest, abbot of St Eloi. He received the same discipline and in- 
struction as these children, and is said to have excelled all his fel- 
low pupils in acuteness of mind and power of memory. 5 The* 
germs of his future greatness were discovered and cherished by 
his noble patrons. 

Of his personal appearance when yonng, little can be said. 
The wood-cuts of him prefixed to the oldest editions of his works, 
exhibit noble and very characteristic lineaments of countenance, 

1 Drelincourt’s Defense de Calvin, p. 158. The same author also says, that 
John Calvin was born at the place where now stands the house of the Stag, 
and that he was reported to have been one of the singing boys of the choir. 
Uesmay and Levasseur give similar aoeoants from the archives of Noyon. See 
Henry, das Lebea J. Calvins, Bd. I. 8. 31, and also Beitisge 2. 

* See Vies de Calvin et B&ze, p. 6, and Beza’s Life of Calvin (Opp. Omn. 
Tom. I.), where the biographer says that he received this account of him from 
credible witnesses among the Catholics, after Calvin had become distinguished. 

* Theologiae me pater tenellum adhuc puerum destinaverat,Opp. Omn. Tom. 

111. p.2. 

4 Sicnti ille [David] k caulis ovism sd ntimmam imperii dignitatem eveetus 
est, ita me Deua ab obscnris tenuibusque principiis extractum, hoc tam ton* 
orifico rnunere dignitatus est, ut Evangelii praeco essem ae minister. — Opera,. 
Tom. III. p. 2. 

* Beza says : Calvinus aequales acnmine ingenii to tenacis memoriae bene- 
ficto superavit. — Cal. Vita, Opp. Omn. Tom. 1. 

Vol. IL No. 6. 29 
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but they bear the marks of toil, straggling and pain, forming a 
very striking contrast to the round, full, happy face of Martin Lu- 
ther. But Calvin must have been more comely in appearance 
earlier in life, than these portraits would seem to indicate. 

“ His father, it is said, was well formed and his mother was 
called beautiful,” and some of his features even when old, 
though marred by time and suffering, were fine. Beza has, per- 
haps, given the best description of his personal appearance : " He 
was in stature of medium size, and of a dark and pale complex- 
ion ; his bright and expressive eyes indicated the penetration and 
activity of his mind even until his last days. In his dress he was 
neat but plain, in accordance with the simplicity of his character.” 1 
In some of the editions of his works, printed while he was alive, 
he is represented with a small cap on his head, and a pointed 
beard, having his eyes directed upward and with the motto : 
Prompt* et sincere, beneath. 

As Gerhard Calvin had devoted his son to the church, and his 
means of preparing him for his station were not abundant, he 
procured for him, when twelve years of age (1521), a small ben- 
efice, the chapel La Gesine, in the cathedral of his native city 
Noyon. His father also sent him, at his own expense, with the 
young Mommors to Paris, to receive instruction at the College de 
la Marche. Here he was under the care of M. Cordier, Regent 
of the college, a man illustrious for his learning and piety, who 
afterwards renounced popery, went to Geneva as a teacher in the 
gymnasium, and died there at the age of eighty-five, the same 
year with Calvin, his pupil. It was under this instructor, that 
Calvin laid the foundation, which afterwards enabled him to ex- 
cel his own countrymen, if he did not equal the Italian scholars 
of the age, in the elegance and ease of liis Latin style. From 
the College de la Marche, he was transferred to the college of 
Montaigu, where his preceptor, a learned Spaniard, taught him 
the scholastic philosophy. The uncommon endowments of the 
youth here also exhibited themselves. His mind was so active 
and his diligence so great, that he soon surpassed his fellow pu- 
pils, and was advanced from the course of languages to that of 
dialectics and the higher branches of education. 9 

We have but slight hints of the developments of the young 
scholar during the years of his course preparatory to the univer- 
sity, 1525 — 1527. It is the more to be regretted in consequence 


1 Vita Cal., Opp. Omn. Tom. I. 1 Beza's Vita CaL 
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of the troubled and confused condition both of the church and 
State at that time. The war between the emperor and Francis 
1. was raging at the beginning of 1525. Francis was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Pavia, Feb. 24, in which ten thousand men, 
including many of the nobility of France were slain. The next 
year the emperor turned his arms against the pope (Clement 
Yll ), in order to punish him for absolving Francis from his obli- 
gation to observe the treaty of Madrid, by which he was released 
from captivity, and also for uniting in a league with Francis and 
some of the Italian princes against himself. The result of this 
war, the plundering of the Vatican, St Peter’s, the houses of the 
pope's ministers, and in fine the whole city of Kome in a more 
barbarous manner by the subjects of a Christian monarch than it 
had ever before been by Hun, Vandal or Goth, the imprison- 
ment of the pope and the attempt to compel him to purchase his 
liberty by a large sum of money, filled all Christendom with hor- 
ror. It would be pleasant to know the impression made by such 
events as these upon the thoughtful youth of sixteen, as he look- 
ed out from his retirement upon the confusion and wrong which 
everywhere met the view. * But, says Mr. Henry, not even the 
letters that he wrote home, in which his youthful anger at these 
events, was certainly poured out, have been preserved.’ It is 
still more to be regretted, that we know no more of the studies, 
the social enjoyments, and the mental struggles, by which the 
youth wa3 gradually fitted for the important station which he was 
afterwards to occupy, but the waves of time have rolled over the 
record of these things and left few traces visible. 

In his eighteenth year (1527) Calvin received the rectory of 
Martville. This was given him contrary to rule, since he had 
received no ordination except that of the tonsure, 1 and indeed no 
evidence can be found that any other ordination was ever con- 
ferred upon him. 3 He soon after, instead of this living, 11 receiv- 
ed," says Desmay, a Catholic and Sorbonnist, “ the parochial 
benefice of Pont l'Ev&que, where his grandfather dwelt and his 
father was baptized. Thus was the flock given in charge to the 
wolf." 9 He was presented to this place by Messire Claude Han- 

1 This first part of the ceremony of ordination in the Romish Church, may 
be received after the age of seven years. It seems to have been not unfrequent- 
ly followed by ecclesiastical preferment as a special favor, though not accord- 
ing to the Canons. Compare Roscoe’s Life of Leo X. Vol. 1. 12 sq. For the 
ceremony of the Tonsure see Hurd’s Rites and Ceremonies, p. 2*32. 

* See Bayle, Art. Calvin, also Beza, Vita Cal. 

3 Quoted by Henry, Das Leben d. Cal. Bd. I. S. 34. 
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gent, abbot of St Eloi. This promotion seems to have awaken- 
ed ifi him a youthful vanity, for he says : “ A single disputation 
made me rector.” His want of ordination did not prevent him 
from preaching several times to the people of the village Pont 
1’Eveque. 

In reviewing the few notices, which are all that now remain of 
the early life of Calvin, and comparing his training and develop- 
ments with those of Luther, we are impressed with the evidence 
of the guiding hand of God in preparing both of them for the re- 
spective parts they were to take, in rescuing the Christian world 
from the power and influence of the Romish hierarchy. It has 
been said that neither of them was fitted by nature to be a reform- 
er. Calvin complained often that he was “ by nature of a timid, 1 
soft and shrinking mind,” and a lover of seclusion ; and Luther 
was melancholy and ascetic in his temperament. Yet they had 
qualities which, with the discipline they received, seemed to pe- 
culiarly fit them each for his own station. Luther, naturally of & 
more imaginative turn, and inclined to enthusiasm, was best qual- 
ified to influence the masses, the lower ranks of society ; while 
the repose and earnestness of mind which Calvin ever exhibited, 
enabled him to reach the thoughtful and cultivated man. 

Luther was “ bom poor and brought up poor, one of the poor- 
est of men.” He was a man of the people. Until he was no- 
ticed by his patroness, he was obliged to beg, singing under 
the windows of the rich for " alms and bread.” Hardship and 
•tern necessity were his ; even the air he breathed, he was 
compelled to struggle for. In the school of suffering, resistance, 
and privation he learned to say and to feel too, that : * Were 
there as many devils in Worms as roof-tiles, he would on.’ Cal- 
vin's early associations were with the educated and refined. He 
was cradled in. the lap of nobility. He knew no distinction be- 
tween himself and the best blood in the province. Hence in his 
subsequent life, we see him stand by the side of princes, and 
counsel kings, with a dignity befitting the servant of the Most 
High. There is in him none of that cringing and fawning be- 
fore royalty, or insult, and contumely towards the rich and noble 
when addressing the common people, which was too prevalent 
among the early reformers. The court of Margaret of Navarre, 
or the more polished one of Ferrara were honored by Calvin's 

1 In preface to the Psalms he says i Ego qui natara timido, raolli et pusillo 
anirao me esse f&teor ; and often during hit life, and on his death-bed, repeats 
the same thing. / 
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presence, while Luther’s favorite resort was the a Black Eagle” 
tavern, where much of his “ table talk” was taken down by eager 
listeners. 


Calvin as Student at Lose — Change in religious views, etc. 

1528—1532. 

The preferments which Calvin had received, did not blind his 
eyes to the errors of the Catholic church. It does not, however, 
certainly appear whether his growing dissatisfaction with it was 
the primary cause of the change made in his course of study 
when he was about eighteen years old. He says that his father, 
who perhaps foresaw the troubles which impended over the 
church, coveted for him the opulence and distinction, which was ^ 
acquired by the practice of law, and transferred him from the 
study of philosophy to jurisprudence. 1 But it seems altogether 
probable that the father did not make this change without ob- 
serving a disrelish in the son to the course which he had marked 
out for him. Be this as it may, however, it is certain from Cal- 
vin’s subsequent life, that his university years were not spent in 
vain. He made good use of his legal studies, especially when 
called to aid in forming a new State, and was by them made 
worthy of the appellation of “ Legislator of the Reformation.” 

It must have been at some time near the commencement of 
his university life, that Calvin first became acquainted with the 
Bible. 9 He had not yet learned Greek or Hebrew, and this Bi- 
ble was probably the Latin translation of Faber Stapulensis, or 
the manuscript French translation of his kinsman Robert Olive- 
tan, 3 made in 1520. 4 From this man, with whom Calvin now 
formed an acquaintance, he also received much religious instruc- 
tion and perhaps his first decided interest in the pure doctrines 
of the Gospel was awakened through Olivetan’s instrumentality. 

1 Com vide ret legum scientism passim augere suos cultores opibus, spes ilia 
repente eom impulit ad m aland am consilium. — Pr. ad Ps . 

* It seems to have been no unusual thing at that time, for even those devot- 
ed to religion to be unacquainted with this book. Luther first saw a Latin Bi- 
ble in the Augustinian Cloister at Erfurth, when he was twenty years old, and 
this it seems was seldom shown even to visitors. Luther himself says : “ The 
Bible was a book but rarely found in the hands of the religious, who knew 
much more of St. Thomas than of St. Paul." — Audin's Life of Luther, p. 13, 

26. 

9 A native of one of the valleys of Piedmont. 

4 See Browning's Hist, of the Huguenots, p. 6. 
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Of the precise period of the conversion of Calvin, we are not 
informed, but it most have been daring the first or second year of 
his residence at the university. No friend in warning was struck 
dead at his side, as in the case of Luther; no voice from heaven 
directed him, “ to the cloister !” No sudden impulse from within 
or influence from without caused him suddenly to break off and 
denounce his literary studies, and to devote himself exclusively 
to meditation and prayer. The spirit of the age had changed 
since Luther first appeared. Thirty years of such mental activi- 
ty as characterized the beginning of the 16th century, with the 
labors of men like Luther and Zuingle, had weakened the hold 
of the church upon the confidence of sincere worshippers. Be- 
sides, Calvin’s whole previous life and discipline would lead us 
to expect, that a radical change of purpose would be effected in 
him in a manner very different from that of the German reform- 
er. In Calvin we should expect it to be the result, under God, 
of sober, serious, dispassionate thought ; of meditation during the 
night watches, amidst books and studies, upon the character and 
relations of the Creator and his creature man. His strong, abid- 
ing sense of the right and wrong of human conduct, would thus 
be brought into action and lead to correspondent emotions. Not- 
withstanding this, he himself recognizes a sudden change of 
views, produced through the agency of the Most High God. He 
says, that when he was so strongly addicted to the superstitions 
of the papacy, that he could not easily extricate himself from so 
deep a mire, God overcame him by a sudden conversion. 1 A 
passage quoted by Henry from his French works, shows the strug- 
gles which he had with himself in breaking away from a reliance 
upon the ceremonies of the Catholic church : “ When I had per- 
formed all these [ceremonies], although I experienced some sa- 
tisfaction, yet I was always far from absolute tranquillity of con- 
science ; for as often as I descended into myself, or raised my 
mind to thee, extreme horror seized upon me, which no purifica- 
tions, no expiations could appease. And the more closely I scru- 
tinized myself, the more cruel were the goadings of conscience 
which I endured, so that I could not be undisturbed except by 
forgetting myself.” 9 

1 Dens tamen arcano Providentiae auae freno curaum me urn alio tandem re- 
flexit. Ac primo cum snperstitionibua P&paliie magia pertinaciter addictua 
eaaem quam ut facile eaaet e tarn profundo luto me extrahi, an imam memo, 
suhito conversion* ad docUiUOem eabegit.— Pref. to Paalma, Opp. Omn. Tom. III. 

1 P. 194. Gen. 1611. 
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A marked difference between the internal change of Calvin and 
Luther seems to be that, Calvin was converted from popery and 
Luther to it, so that he was obliged afterwards to throw off the 
shackles which it had pot upon him. Calvin was prepared after 
a few struggles to rely with unshaken confidence and unchanging 
certainty upon the atonement of Christ, whilst Luther took vows 
npon him, fasted and agonized in prayer until, having completely 
exhausted his physical nature, he fell sick. When in this con- 
dition, a monk pitying his low estate told him that he had a 
remedy for his afflictions, “ faith.” 1 Lather was electrified at the 
word, his burden fell from his shoulders, and he went on like 
Banyan's pilgrim toward the heavenly city. In ways so different 
did these two men commence the work which they were to per- 
form, in a maimer and by means as different as those by which 
they had been called to it 

Calvin's law-studies were first pursued at Orleans, under the 
direction of Peter de Stella, president of the Parliament at Paris, 
and the most acute jurist in France. 9 The character which he 
sustained at Orleans is evinced by the feet, that he was consider- 
ed rather as teacher than pupil; and in the absence of the pro- 
fessors he often took their place in the lecture-room, and acquit- 
ted himself with so much ability, that when he left Orleans the v 

faculty unanimously and gratuitously offered him a doctor's de- ^ 

gree. Beza gives further testimonials of Calvin’s diligence at 
this time, from his friends and fellow lodgers, still living when he 
wrote ; * He was accustomed after a frugal supper to pursue his 
studies until midnight, and after a few hours of sleep, while yet 
in bed in the morning, he resumed the subject which had en- 
gaged his attention during the previous day ; and thus by reflect- 
ing upon and classifying what he had learned, he increased his 
power of acquisition, strengthened his memory, and laid the foun- 
dation for his future erudition, as well as sowed the seeds of 
physical disease, which subsequently caused him much suffering, 
and shortened his life.' 

After leaving Orleans, Calvin pursued his studies at Bourges, 
under Andrew Aldati, an Italian lawyer, whose talents had 
given an enviable reputation to the university established there. 

He also formed an acquaintance with another distinguished man 
at Bourges, Melchior Wolmar, 3 a German and a native of Koth- 

1 A tidin'* Life of Luther, p. 20. 

* Le plus aigu Jurieconsulte de France. 

* The sole preceptor from childhood to mature age of the celebrated Beza, 

the biographer of Calvin.— Calvin and the Swies Ref. p. 329. 1 
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weil in Suabia, but at that time professor of Greek, in the Uni- 
versity of Bourges. From him Calvin learned the Greek lan- 
guage, and received much aid in establishing his yet unsettled re- 
ligious principles. Similar literary tastes as well as religious 
feeling, contributed to the formation of a pleasant and lasting 
friendship between them. An extract from the dedication to him 
of the Commentary on 2 Corinthians, dated 1546, will show the 
value which Calvin placed upon his friendly assistance and en- 
couragement : “ I recollect how ready you were to give me aid; 
and as often as the opportunity was presented to show your love, 
you exerted yourself to improve me. But I especially remem- 
ber now the early time when my father sent me to study law at 
Bouiges, and I learned the Greek language under your guidance. 
— And it was not your fault that I did not make greater profi- 
ciency ; you would have given me your guiding hand through 
the whole course, if the death of my father had not called me 
away.” 

Notwithstanding the progress made by Calvin in his legal stu- 
dies, it seems that his best thoughts and hours were not devoted 
to them even when he was at Orleans. Direct preparation for 
his great work, and indeed its actual performance was already 
commenced. Beza says of him during this time, “ There were 
already some men at Orleans who knew the truth, e. g. F. Dan- 
iel an advocate, and Nicolas Chemin, 1 but this was as nothing, un- 
til Calvin, yet very young, but already chosen as a special instru- 
ment for the work of the Lord, came there to study law. By the 
grace of God he devoted the best of his hours to theology, and in 
a short time so united wisdom with zeal for the kingdom of God, 
that he advanced it astonishingly in many families, not with for- 
mal language, which he always avoided, but with so great depth 
and so much dignity of speech, that even at that time no man 
could hear him without astonishment — When at Bourges also 
Calvin strengthened all the faithful who were found in the city, 
and preached in the cloisters around. Among others the Seig- 
neur of the little town Lignieres, who with his wife was accustom- 
ed to hear him, said of him : “ This man teaches us at least some- 
thing entirely new” 2 

Of his course whilst at the University he himself says, in the 

1 Tlie friend to whom the first letter written by Calvin was direeted. Many 
letters to the Daniel mentioned here yet remain. 

* Beza, Hist. Cal. Lib. I. p. 9, 16. 
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preface to the Psalms ;i “ So soon as a desire for true holiness 
'was awakened in me, 1 so longed for advancement, that I pur- 
sued my other studies with indifference, although 1 did not entire- 
ly lay them aside. Before a year had passed all those who loved 
die pure doctrine were accustomed to come to learn of me, as yet 
but poorly instructed in it Naturally timid, 1 always loved med- 
itation and retirement, and especially desired some quiet retreat 
in order to pursue my studies without interruption, but all my 
hiding places became like public schools.” 

While Calvin was at Orleans or Bourges in 1530, the universi- 
sities were consulted with reference to the divorce of Henry VIIL 
It shows in what consideration he was held even then, that al- 
though not much more than twenty-one years old, his opinion 
was asked upon the question, and his answer given in a letter ^ 
which is yet preserved. 9 

The Death of Ms Father. 

Mr. Henry supposes that Gerhard Calvin died very soon after 
his son commenced the study of law, and quotes in proof of it the 
earliest writing which remains of the young Calvin. It is a let- 
ter dated 6th of May, 1528, (when he was about nineteen years 
of age,) at Noyon, where he had gone from Paris or Orleans, 
and is interesting not only as a youthful production, but as exhibi- 
ting traits of character which are so conspicuous in his subsequent 
correspondence, especially strong attachment to his friends, and 
conscientiousness : “ The promise which I made you at my de- 
parture, to be with you again soon, has kept me a long time in 
suspense ; for as I was thinking of returning to you, the sickness 
of my father caused me to delay. But when the physician gave 
encouragement that he would soon recover, I saw nothing else 
in the delay, but that my desire to see you, which was before 
very strong, was much increased by the interval of a few days. 

In the meantime day after day has passed until there is no long- 

1 Opp. Omn. Vol. III. Epist. at the beginning: Neo dura elapsmerat annua 
quum omnes purioria doctrinae cupidi ad me novitium ad hue et tyronera dia- 
cendi causa ventit&b&nt, tto. 

* See Burnet's Hist, of the Ref. and Calvin's Epist. Ed. Lusanne, 1576, Epist. 
384. It is true that Schroeckh (Kircbenges. s. d. Reformation 8. 537) and some 
others suppose, that this letter was written later, but without giving any satis- 
factory reasons. All the circumstances favor the supposition that it was writ- 
ten when the university, where he resided, was consulted. Compare Henry, 
das Leben u. s. a. S. 6. 
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er any hope of his recovery, and the danger of death is certain. 
Whatever the event may be I shall see you again. Have yon 
yet enrolled your name among the professors of literature ? See 
to it that your diffidence do not make you negligent. Farewell 
dear Chemin, my friend, dearer to me than my life. 1 ’ 1 

Beza, and other biographers place his father’s death three years 
later, while he was a student at Bourges, and a passage in the 
dedication of his Commentary upon 2 Corinthians to Melchior 
Wolmar, where he speaks of being called away from Bourges by 
the death of his father, seems to indicate that the earlier biogra- 
pher is correct, and accordingly that his father probably recover- 
ed from the sickness spoken of in the letter to Chemin. 8 We 
should be glad to know something of the feeling of the son at the 
loss of such a father, but we are left entirely to our own conclu- 
sions from the general characteristics of the Reformer. It cannot 
be doubted, we think, that he felt deeply the loss of one to whom 
he owed so much, since he ever shows so strong a feeling of gra- 
titude to others who bestowed favors upon him. There is good 
reason to believe that both of his parents died, (no notice of the 
death of his mother has been found), as they had lived, good Ca- 
tholics ; and it is natural to suppose, that the son was restrained 
by regard for them from openly seceding from the church while 
they lived. At least, as we shall see, he did not long conceal his 
sentiments, after the interruption of his University course, as we 
suppose, by his father’s death. 8 

r The Reformation in France before 1530. 

The date of (he commencement of Calvin’s influence as a Re- 
former is placed at 1530 — 1532. In order to a just view of his 
character, it is necessary to give a brief sketch of the progress of 
the Reformation in France until that time. No country seems to 
have been so well prepared for the introduction of the tenets of 
the Reformers as France. It is indeed probable, that the doctrines 
of the Gospel had been cherished with a considerable degree of 
purity, in the valleys of Piedmont, from the earliest ages of the 
Christian church. The Reformation which commenced in Ger- 
many and Switzerland found here, very soon, a considerable 
number of adherents ; yet nowhere has it been obliged to strug- 
gle against so violent opposition, and endure such cruel persecu- 

1 Mss. in the Genevan Library. * Opp. Omn. Tom. Vil. p. 217. 

* See Calvin and the Swiss Reform, p. 323. 
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tion. State policy, court intrigue, political parties and ambitions 
projects have in France more than elsewhere shaped its destin- 
ies. 1 Nowhere but at the French court could the decree of Me- 
rindole have been pronounced, and in no other country but France 
or Spain could its execution have been sanctioned. 

Francis 1 by his liberal policy in the beginning of his reign, 
attracted about him many scholars from foreign countries, espe- 
cially from Germany. Intercourse with such men as William 
Budaeus, William Cop, and Peter Stella, and correspondence 
with Erasmus and others of similar character, induced him to 
look at first without much distrust upon the influence, which was 
exerted by learned foreigners in his dominions, in favor of the 
new views of religion. The sect afterwards known as Reformers 
and Huguenots, first made their appearance, in France, in the 
village of Meaux, within thirty miles of Paris. 9 J. le Fevre d’Eta- 
ples, 3 tutor to the sons of the king, Amaud and Gerhard Roussel 
of Picardy, and especially William Farel of Dauphiny, then 
teacher in the college le Morin at Paris, instructed some of 
the people of this village in the principles of the Gospel, as early 
as in 1521.4 Their bishop, the learned Br^onet, is said to have 
favored their proceedings at first, although afterwards, when per- 
secution arose, he disavowed all sympathy with their doctrines. 
Here, soon after, the first reformed church was collected and one 
John (or Peter) Leclerc, a native of this village and by trade a 
wool-carder, was made their pastor. In a short time the congre- 
gation at Meaux amounted to three or four hundred persons. But 
their number made them known ; and the clergy becoming alarm- 
ed, an edict was published against the heretics, through their in- 
fluence, in 1523, and the congregation was broken up and dis- 
persed. 

1 Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. se'it des Reform. Dd 11. S. 208 sq. 

* Da Pin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastique, Tom. XIII. p. 
173. 

* Le Ferre, Faber Stapulensis, was persecuted by the Sorbonne because, af- 
ter a long struggle against them, he had introduced an improved method of 
studying philosophy and mathematics, and had proscribed scholasticism and 
thus brought their instructions into disrepute. He was also distinguished as a 
biblical student. He published a Commentary on Paul's Epistles in 1512, and 
upon the Gospels in 1522. In 1523 his Translation of the Gospels appeared at 
Paris, and in 1530 a translation of the whole Bible at Antwerp — Henty’s Le- 
ben d. J. Cal. Bd. 1. S. 17. 

4 About this time, according to Browning's History of the Huguenots, p. 6, 
Melancthon and Bucer visited France ; he does not however give his authority 
for the fact. 
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In consequence of this persecution, Farel retired to Neufchatel 
and Geneva, where he prepared the way for Calvin's arrival a few 
years later. Leclerc having written a letter against indulgences in 
which he represented the pope as Antichrist, was seized, and af- 
ter being beaten with rods and branded with a hot iron, was ban- 
ished, and shortly after burned at the stake. Le Fevre retired to 
Nerac in the territory of the queen of Navarre. 1 Gerhard Rous- 
sel, after returning from a visit to Luther, remained in the service 
of the same queen. Many were driven from France in conse- 
quence of these violent proceedings. 

When Francis returned from his captivity in 8pain in 1526, he 
found that the Lutheran heresy had spread throughout France ; 
and it was hinted to him that God's vengeance was even then 
visiting the country in consequence of it. He forthwith encour- 
aged civil prosecution against all those who were guilty of preach- 
ing this heresy. The influence of the dutohess d’Estampe, who 
secretly favored the reform, and of the queen of Navarre was 
more than counterpoised by that of the cardinal de Toumon, 
archbishop of Lyons, the king’s principal adviser. He alone was 
said to 11 equal in cruelty a whole Inquisition.” In 1528 Dymond 
Levoy and six others were burned at the stake, and the king 


1 Margaret of Navarre waa the only aiater of Francis 1. The celebrated Jane 
of Navarre or Jane d’Albret, mother of Henry IV , was her daughter. Bhe waa 
distinguished for the encouragement which she gave to agriculture, commerce, 
and the arts in her dominions, but more for the protection which ahe extended 
to the persecuted piotestants. At first, without openly embracing the doctrines 
of the Reformation, she plead the oause of the Reformers at the court of Fran- 
cis, and sheltered them in her own little principality of Bearn. But she after- 
wards avowed her sentiments so publicly, that the constable Montmorenci, did 
not hesitate to say to the king, that if he would extirpate heresy he “ must be- 
gin with the queen his sister.” But the king had so much confidence in her 
sisterly affection that be replied, « Do not speak to me upon that matter, she 
loves me too well to think otherwise than 1 approve.’— Browning’s Hist, of the 
Huguenots,p. 6 — Margaret wrote a book entitled : * The Mirror of a sinful Soul,* 
at which the Sorbonne were greatly offended. She also had a prayer-book pre- 
pared for her use, in which all the invocations of the mother of God and the 
saints, were omitted, (Du Pin, T. 13. p. 174,) and appointed Roussel to the bish- 
opric of Oleron. She possessed considerable poetic talent, and sometimes by 
the liveliness of her composition, passed the bounds of propriety, although ahe 
was remarkably pure in her life. By her exertions for Francis, when a captive 
in 8pain, she acquired an influence which she ever exerted as much as was in 
her power, to soften and control the cruel disposition of her brother and his 
counsellors, against the persecuted in his dominions. The king commonly 
named her : “ Sa roignonne.” 
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went bareheaded* and accompanied by a procession of priests and 
monks* to see the execution. 1 

Some of the works of Luther were already considerably known 
in France. The anathemas of the Sorbonne against them and 
their author, whom they called one of the worst of heretics, did 
not prevent their circulation. Jolui Froben a printer at Basil 
writes to Luther: “.Having obtained at the last Frankfort fair a 
copy of certain treatises written by you, which have been appro* 
ved by learned men, 1 immediately put them to press, and sent 
six hundred copies to France and Spain." 9 Persecution increas- 
ed with the increasing spread of the reformed opinions, and many 
persons before 1530, in addition to those previously mentioned^ 
obtained the crown of life “ yet so as by fire." 


Calvin at Paris . 

The date of several unpublished letters in the Library of Gene- 
va, shows that Calvin was in Paris a considerable time during 
his university course. These letters exhibit the private character 
of Calvin so well, that some extracts cannot be uninteresting. One 
dated Paris, June 24th, 1529, to Francis Daniel, when Calvin was 
twenty years of age, shows, that he had not then openly renoun- 
ced the practices of the Catholic church, although they seem 
not to have had a very strong hold upon him. A sister of Daniel, 
it appears, was about to take the vow of celibacy at Paris. “ After 
we arrived here a few days since, I was so fatigued with the jour- 
ney, that I could not for four days set foot out of the house ; al- 
though I was scarcely able to endure it, 1 passed the time in the 
greetings of my friends. Sunday 1 went to the convent with Cop, 
who wished to accompany me, so that, as you suggested, 1 might 
pass the holyday, on which your sister had permission to make 
her vows, with the cloister- women. Among them was a daugh- 
ter of the banker at Orleans, to whom your brother is apprenticed. 
While he spoke with the abbess of her, I inquired of your sister 
in reference to her state of mind, whether she took the yoke upon 
herself with tender feeling, or having stifled feeling was inflexible. 
I mentioned to her several times, that she could confide in me all 
the misgivings which she might have. I never saw greater' will- 
ingness or readiness. — It might be said that she sported with 
toys, so often did she speak of vows. I did not wish to dissuade 

1 This fact is related on the authority of Browning, Hist, of Huguenots, p. 7. 

• M’Crie's Hist, of the Reform, in Italy, p. 61. 

Vol. II No. 6. 30 
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her from her purpose, for I had not gone there with that design, 
but she ^old me in few words, that she should not rely too much 
on her own strength, in order not to promise anything rashly, but 
entirely on the power of God in whom we are and live.” — M As 
respects myself, I have yet no settled abode, although many have 
been offered me, and I have been requested by my friends to avail 
myself of their kindness at my pleasure. The father of Coiffart 
has offered me his hospitality so cordially, that you would say it 
was entirely proper for me to join myself as companion to the son. 
Coiffart himself has also often importuned me to become a fellow- 
lodger with him. And nothing has been more grateful to me than 
this good will of a friend, whose companionship, as you yourself 
know, would be externally so pleasant and profitable. I should 
have forthwith acceded to his proposal, had I not previously deci- 
ded to devote myself this year to Damesius, whose school is quite 
remote from Coiffart’s dwelling. All your friends send greetings 
especially Coiffart, and Vierman with whom I ride. Greet your 
mother, your wife, your sister Francisca. Farewell.”’ 

In another letter of Nov 13th, 1529, he expresses his gratitude to 
Daniel for pecuniary assistance. He devotes himself and all 
that he possesses to him. — Moreover he will always be ready to ask 
of him again : neque enim foeneraris beneficia sed gratuita largi- 
ris.— He expresses his misgivings on account of his demands : 
Forte videar oblique pecuniam exigere,.sedne tu oblique mordax, 
et param benignus interpres, nisi ut soles, lepide jocaris, etc. — 
He asks him to greet Wolmar whom he calls simply Melchior, 
and shows in what manner he calls in the books he had lent : 
Odysseam Homeri quam Sucqueto commodaveram, finges a me 
desider&ri et receptam penes te habebis. 3 

In a letter to N. Chemin written the same year, 1529, he exhib- 
its his strong sense of right even in small things. He takes no- 
thing easily, nothing with true French indifference, especially in 
friendship. He concludes this letter by asking Chemin to greet 
all his friends except F., “ whom,” he says, M I hare concluded to 
soften by my silence since I have been unable, either by affec- 
tionate entreaty or strong language, to extract anything from him ; 
and what is worst of all, when his brother came here, he did not 
even send me salutations by him.” 3 

After leaving the university, Calvin again resided for a time at 

1 Mu. of the Genevan Library. 

1 Henry, 8. 41, 42, quoted from the Mu. of the Gen. Lib. 

* Gen. Mu. 
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Paris. Religious feeling now governed his whole life. He gave 
up all his previous pursuits for theology and the advancement of 
the new doctrines. Soon after, he openly renounced the living 
which had been bestowed upon him, although he might have 
still retained it, had he chosen to do so. 1 * The Lutherans in Paris, 
for so those who adopted the tenets of the Reform were still call- 
ed, as the name Huguenot had not yet been applied to them, 
were accustomed to meet privately and Calvin preached to them. 
His influence both in private and in his sermons was daily felt 
more and more by all who loved the truth. 9 The strong views, 
which thorough study and the powerful influences of the divine 
Spirit enabled him to take of Scripture doctrine, were just what 
was needed to strengthen the faith of those who had hardly yet 
emerged from the darkness of popish superstition. The power 
of his own faith and the positive tone of his sermons are indi- 
cated by the formula with which his appeals to his audience al- 
ways closed : “ If God be for us who can be against us.” 

The vigor, perseverance and success with which he applied 
him self to this his first work, is well exhibited by a contempora- 
ry French writer and a Catholic : “ In the midst of his books and 
his studies he was of a nature most active for the advancement 
of Iris sect We have sometimes seen our prisons overflowing 
with poor misguided people, whom he incessantly exhorted, con- 
soled and confirmed by letters ; and messengers were never want- 
ing to whom the doors were open, notwithstanding the watchful- 
ness of the j adore against them. Such were the measures at the 
outset, by which he gained over, foot by foot, a part of our France. 
In like manner, after a long time, seeing a disposition to follow 
him, he determined to take a bolder step 3 and send us ministers, 
called by us preachers (Predic&ns), to exercise his religion in se- 
cret even in our city of Paris, where death-fires were kindled 
against them.” 4 * Among other hearers of Calvin at this time at 
Paris, there was a merchant named Etienne de la Forge who ac- 


1 According to Drelincourt, as quoted by Bayle, Art. Calvin, this was not 
done until 1534. 

* The historian Claude Flewy says : Etant a Paris, ilse fitbien tdt connottre 
a ceux qui avoient secrete ment embnun6 la reformation, et il eut avec eux 
d’etroitea liaisons qui fortifierent en lui le funeste penchant quit avoit poor 
tootes les nouvelles opinions.— Hietoire Eccl. Tom. 27. p. 396. 

3 Franchir le pas. 

4 Pasquier Recherches de la France, L. VIII. p. 769. Compare Henry Le- 

ben n. a a., Bd. i. Beil. 1. 
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complished much for the Gospel, and afterwards endured a mar- 
tyr’s death and doubtless received a martyr’s reward. 1 

Commentary upon Seneca Be dementia. 

During the first year of Calvin’s stay at Paris after leaving 
the university (1532), he published an edition of Seneca De 
dementia with a Commentary. He was induced to do this by 
the severity of the persecution against the favorers of the Re- 
formation. He hoped by this means to reach the king, who was 
accustomed to see all the literary productions of his subjects, and 
to show him and other persecutors the folly of their course. The 
danger which he incurred, did not prevent him from speaking 
out boldly and freely in this commentary. Seneca in the origi- 
nal treatise recommends clemency to Nero, including in this term 
all the virtues which relate to the intercourse of man with man, 
and points out not only the danger but the futility of the exercise 
of tyrannical power. Calvin’s design was, covertly to compare 
the king to Nero, and to show, that there was in this treatise of 
' Seneca, instruction profitable for the princes of his own time. 
He also wished to threaten the king by representing the insta- 
bility of a tyrant's throne. The republication of an old author 
was chosen, because a new work in which such sentiments were 
expressed could not have been issued. This work seemed to be 
just adapted to Calvin’s purpose. Besides, Seneca was a favor- 
ite author with him ; the earnestness and the strong feeling of 
justice which was exhibited in this treatise, found a full response 
in his breast 

The commentary consists mainly of explanations of the facts 
and ideas in the original, and shows by numerous quotations from 
ancient authors the extent and thoroughness of Calvin’s early 
studies. It is said by Waterman to be 11 a specimen of learning 
and eloquence unrivalled as the production of a young man at 
the age of twenty-two [twenty-three] years.” The boldness of 
some of his remarks is surprising when we consider the circum- 
stances in which the volume was issued. In the first chapter he 
says : 41 It has been said not without reason by Plutarch, that it is 
difficult to give counsel to those who are seated on thrones ; for 
they think it is not kingly to live according to the dictates of rea- 

1 Calvin says of him in the 4th chap, of hia book against the Libertines : Fen 
Etienne de la Forge dont la m&moire doit 6tre bdnite entre lea fiddles oomme 
d’un saint martyr de Christ. 
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son, since the greatness of the king consists in unrestrained li- 
cense. They call it servile to submit to another's direction; 
therefore they shape their conduct according to their own rule and 
habit, or rather according to their own desire,” etc. 1 In the 26th 
Book, Calvin says: “ Here he [Seneca] shows how dangerous it 
is for a ruler to allow himself to be governed by cruelty and 
wrath, since so many avengers may arise ; and even if he were 
perfectly secure from them, cruelty is so abominable and despi- 
cable, that on this account alone it is worthy of execration Fi- 
nally, how far such a barbarous feeling should be from a prince ! 
The destruction of others is the destruction of his power, the ad- 
vancement of the happiness of the whole and of individuals es- 
tablishes and augments his greatness.” 

The dedication of this book to Claude Hangest (Jtfommor), ab- 
bot of St Eloi, is dated at Paris, April 4th 1532 : 44 This Commen- 
tary accept as the firstlings of my fruits, which of right belong to 
you, since to you I owe myself with all that I possess, but espe- 
cially since I was nurtured as a child in your house, and initiated 
into the same studies with you,” etc. Near the beginning of 
this dedication he says : “ I must ask to be excused, since I, a 
poor man from the people am possessed of but a moderate, rather 
indeed a small share of learning, and have nothing which could 
produce much hope of honor. This sense of my unworthiness 
has kept me until now from publishing anything.” Calvin’s 
strong feeling of gratitude and of his own unworthiness, was how- 
ever connected with a degree of confidence that his work was 
not without merit: 44 1 am persuaded,” he says, 44 that a really just 
critic will yield me some small degree of gratitude for this work.” 
But yet his letters show that he was not without the solicitude 
which young authors are accustomed to feel. 

To Francis Daniel, from Paris 1532, he writes : 44 The Books of 
Seneca on Clemency are finally printed at my own expense and 
trouble. Now exertions must be made to collect funds from 
every quarter to defray the expense of this edition. Further, in 
Older that I may be certain in what estimation I am held, I wish 
you to write me with what favor or hostility the commentary shall 
be received. I send you a copy, which keep for yourself.” 9 
Another letter to F. Daniel, dated Paris, April 22d, is of a some- 
what similar tenor : 44 Finally the die is cast My Commentary 
has been issued, but at my own expense, which has required 


1 See Henry, Bd. 1. S. 53. * Mu. Archivi Ec. Beraeneis. 
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more specie than you would believe. Now I am using every ex- 
ertion to collect in what I have paid out I have persuaded some 
professors in this city to notice the book, and a friend in the uni- 
versity of Bourges has been induced to announce it from the pul- 
pit You also can aid me in this, and will, I doubt not, for old 
acquaintance sake, especially as it can be done without endan- 
gering your own reputation, and perhaps with some public ad- 
vantage. If you conclude to do me this favor, I will send you a 
hundred copies, or as many as you think best In the meantime’ 
accept this copy and when you receive it, do not think yourself 
laid under obligations by it I wish you to act perfectly freely. 
Farewell, and write soon.” 1 * 

This Commentary was published in his own name translated 
into Latin, as was very often done at that time, ( Calvinus, original- 
ly Caulvin) which he afterwards generally retained. 3 The influ- 
ence upon the king was as little seen, as upon Nero when the 
book was originally published. In this same year (1532), Fran- 
cis united himself in a new league with the pope against the em- 
peror, and there was much said of convening a general council 
of the church to settle all differences. 

A letter from Calvin to Bucer dated Noyon, Sept 1532, shows 
that he was already in correspondence with the Strasburg Re- 
formers, and is worthy of quotation in connection with the account 
of the Treatise on Clemency as indicating Calvin’s warm sym- 
pathy for those who were persecuted. It concerns a refugee 
who was accused of being an anabaptist: “If my entreaties, if 
my tears avail anything, I implore thee, Bucer, aid him in his 
necessity. To thee he betakes himself in his distress. Thou 
wilt succor the orphan. Let him not fall into the extremity of 
misery,” etc. 


Calvin's flight from Paris — Residence in Angouleme and in Nerac — 
Return to Paris , 1533, 1534. 

A new occasion soon offered itself for Calvin to attempt to ex- 
-ert an influence over the authorities and citizens of the higher 
ranks in Paris. Nicolas Cop, the rector 3 of the Sorbonne, accord- 

1 Mbs. Archiv. Ec. Bernensis. 

* See Pseudonymie Calvin’s, Henry, Das Leben u. s. a. Beil. 3. Seite 29. 

* Mr. Henry says : der neuerw&hlte Aektor, but 1 do not find evidence that 
this was an Inaugural Address, it should rather seem to be the recurrence of 
an annual exercise. 
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ing to custom, delivered a public address on the day in which the 
Catholics celebrate the festival of All- Saints (1st of Nov.). In 
this oration he spoke with much freedom of the errors of the 
church, and of the doctrines of the pure Gospel. So open an at- 
tack could not be passed unnoticed. The Sorbonne was in com- 
motion, and the Parliament demanded, that the rector should be 
brought before them to answer for his conduct It does not cer- 
tainly appear what agency Calvin had in the preparation of this 
address. 1 But whether he was the author or only the adviser of 
Cop, suspicion rested on him. Cop intended at first to appear 
before the tribunal, but being warned by his friends of the dan- 
ger, he contrived to escape from his attendants, and went to hi3 
native city Basil They sent forthwith to arrest Calvin. The 
bloody Morin went to his lodgings at the College Fortet, but he 
either happened to be absent, or escaped in the garb of a vine- 
dresser, after having been let down from the window in a basket 9 
His papers, among which were many letters to his friends, were 
seized, and thus most of those who had written him were brought 
into imminent danger, so violent was the hatred against him. But 
the queen of Navarre interposed in behalf of Calvin and others 
who favored the reformed doctrines, and thus, for the time, avert- 
ed the impending storm. 

Although this bold attempt of the youthful Reformer resulted 
so unfavorably, he was not disheartened. The protection of the 
queen of Narvarre gave him new courage. The very success of 
his persecutors advanced in the end the cause of the reformation ; 
for his unsettled life enabled him to exert a more extensive influ- 
ence than he otherwise would have done. The seed was sown 
broad-cast over France and all the attempts of the enemy to root 
it up were vain. 

He first went to Angouleme in Saintonge, where he received 
a hearty welcome in the house of his friend Louis du Tillet, ca- 
non of Angouleme. 3 Here at the request of this friend he wrote 

1 Du Fin says : Calvin la compose : Fleury : Cop avec lui de frequenter con- 
versations : Beza: suggessit eatn Calvin us, in qua purius et apertius qu&m an- 
tes consuevissent, de Religione disserebatar. 

* Beza says: Quo forte domi non repeto. Desmay according to Drelin- 
court p. 175 : Calvin echappfe par la fenfire ae aauva de le fauxbourg de St. 
Victor au logia d’un vigneron et changea Id dedans sea habits, etc. This ac- 
count substantially seems to have been current among the people, and is cor- 
roborated among others by P. Masson. 

* Frfere de Jean Tillet greffier du Parlement de Paris et de Tillet dvdque de 
Means. 
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short Sermons or exhortations, 1 * 3 which were lead by the curates 
on the Sabbath, and scattered among the people. Thus they were 
silently but surely interested in the new doctrines. Du Tillet af- 
terwards fled with Calvin to Switzerland, and later still recog- 
nized him at Geneva and brought him forth from the conceal- 
ment which he so much desired. It seems that Calvin remained 
some time in Angouleme. One hundred and fifty years after, his 
residence there was remembered, for a vineyard was then called, 
M the vineyard of Calvin.’ 1 While there he resided in the house 
of Du Tillet, whom he taught the Greek language. He also 
commenced and, it is said, wrote a great part of, the first edition 
of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, while in Angouleme. 

In compliance with an invitation from queen Margaret, Calvin 
visited JJerac, her residence. Here he first saw J. le Fevre d’Ea- 
taples, who, as mentioned above, had taken refuge in Beam from 
the violence of the Sorbonne. This grey-haired old man compre- 
hended at once the character of the youthful guest, and confirmed 
the queen in her prepossessions in his favor. He foretold, at that 
time, that he would be a powerful instrument for establishing “ the 
kingdom of God” in France. Not unlike this was the declaration 
of the old priest to Luther, when he was dangerously ill at Erfurth, 
that * he would not die, for God had great things in store for him, 
and would exalt him, and enable him to console others in turn ; 
for God loveth whom he chasteneth.’ 9 

During Calvin’s residence at the Court of Navarre, in 1533, he 
wrote F. Daniel, giving some account of the troubles of the queen, 
on account of her attachment to the cause of the Reformation. La 
her book, entitled The Mirror of a Sinful Soul, she had omitted 
many of the doctrines of the church and substituted for them jus- 
tification by the blood of Christ This book excited the indigna- 
tion of thenSorbonne, and they placed it among the books which 
were prohibited. But when a complaint was made to the king, 
they were obliged to retract Hatred to the book led to the act- 
ing of a play at the college of Navarre, in which a queen was in- 
troduced as receiving the gospel from a Fury, which destroyed 
her senses and caused her to perpetrate many foolish and cruel 
deeds. The leaders in this affair were called to an account and 
tried before a civil tribunal 9 

1 Du Fin speaks of them as a volume entitled: Avis chretiens pour Aire 16s 
par les Cures, aux Frones. 

* Audin’s Life of Luther, Eng. Tr. p. 13. 

3 The original letter, which is too long for translation here, may he — 
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Before the close of the year 1533, Cal via retamed to Paris. 
Permission was obtained for him to do this by the queen of Na- 
varre, although she advised him to remain in her own dominions, 
as it might be difficult to protect him at Paris, where the Sor- 
bonne were on the watch to detect and put down the least risings 
of heresy. He seemed to have been conducted thither at this 
time by an all-seeing Providence, to resist an evil which has 
pressed upon the reformed church to this day. Servetus, who 
had found himself without adherents in Germany, where he had 
been laboring to disseminate bis heretical (not to say blasphemous) 
views of the Trinity, M had come hither also.” He sent some of 
the tracts, which he had previously published, to Calvin, and 
specified a time at which he would hold a public discussion with 
him. Calvin gladly accepted the challenge, notwithstanding the 
danger to which it exposed him, in consequence of the personal 
hatred of the king and the Sorbonne. It should seem, if Calvin 
and Servetus could have met at this time and held a friendly dis- 
cussion, that an enmity which ended so disastrously, might have 
been avoided, or at least mitigated. But Servetus did not ven- 
ture to oppose himself to such an antagonist, at the time appointed, 
and henceforth hastened to his dark fate. 

The Psychopcmnychia, 

Some time during the year 1534 Calvin published, at Orleans, 
his work on the Sleep of the Soul. 1 It was intended as a confu- 
tation of the belief that the soul, separated from the body, remains 
dormant from death until the resurrection. This was one of the 
errors that the Anabaptists had brought from Germany into France. 
This sect assumed, in the latter country, substantially the garb of 
simple Christianity, and was, on this account, a great hindrance to 
the Reformation. For it was easy to confound those who em- 
braced its tenets with the true witnesses of the gospel, and for 
opposers to represent their senseless fanaticism as the legitimate 

Calv. Opp. Omn. Tom. IX. Epist. 1, and a translation in Waterman’s Life of 
Calvin, p. 239 sq. 

1 The fall title of this work, in the French ed. is : Traits par leqoel est pronvh 
qne les antes veillent et vivent apr&s qu'elles sont sorties des corps : contre 
l’erreur de qaelques ignorant qui pensent qu’elles dorment jnsques au dernier 
jngement. Preface de J. Calvin address^ k an sien ami, d’Orleans, 1534. In 
Latin : Psjchopannychia quo refellitur eorum error qui animas post mortem us- 
que ad ultimnm judicium dormire putant. Paris, 1534. 
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result of the opposition to the established church. They also did 
much injury by destroying the unity of effort necessary to make 
the greatest progress against the abuses and errors of the church. 
Many of their doctrines were not easily answered by the 
uneducated mass, and hence the necessity for such men as Lu- 
ther and Calvin to directptheir shafts, not against the great enemy, 
but against those who professed to fight in the ranks of the re- 
formers. 

A summary of the contents of this book may be found in Hen- 
ry’s Life, page 63 sq. Even at this early age (twenty-five), the 
author exhibits the same qualities, “ a strong memory, a clear and 
comprehensive intellect, and varied learning,” 1 as in his later 
works. The condensed thought, the power of reasoning, and the 
original tone of the work, are truly surprising. The Scriptures are 
the foundation of the whole argument, and the confidence with 
which Calvin appeals to and expounds them and thus confutes 
his antagonists, with their own assumed weapons, shows the dili- 
gence with which he had studied the Bible, not less than his power 
of comprehending and unfolding the truths contained in it There 
is also much severe, cutting irony in the book, against the M sleep- 
ers and dreamers,” who believe that the soul will sleep at death. 
But he says that “ he will not pour out his anger without measure 
even against the Anabaptists; but wishes so to fashion his argument, 
that it will persuade rather than compel, and draw those who are 
unwilling to be led. His desire is to bring all back peaceably into 
the right way, rather than to attack them violently.”* 


Calvin leaves France . 

The year 1535 was generally uupropitious for the cause of the 
' reformation. Francis L threw off all the restraints which the 
queen of Navarre had placed around him, and came out openly 
and violently against the reformers. It is true that in England 
king Henry the VIIL, in consequence of the refusal of the pope to 
sanction his divorcement, had forfeited the honor of “ defender of 
the faith,” which he had acquired by his book on the seven sacra- 
ments, against Luther, and throwing off all allegiance to the see of 
Home, had declared himself head of the church in his dominions. 

1 Waterman’s Life of Calvin, p. 9. 

* Nec contra eos, nisi modice, bilem efFudi. * * * * Oinnes certe in viam re- 
duce re magis qaam inceasere, animus fuit. — Opp. Omn. Tom. VIII. p. 336. 
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The previous year parliament had also confirmed this assumption. 
But Calvin did not, as many others, count this a fortunate event 
In his Commentary on Amos chap. 7: 13, he says : “ Those who, 
in the beginning, exalted Henry so much, were certainly incon- 
siderate ; they bestowed on him the highest power over all, and 
this grieved me very much ; then, a thing more to be lamented, 
they named him the chief head of the church under Christ ; that 
was going too far.*’ During this year the Anabaptists were sup- 
pressed in Germany by the taking of the city of Munster ; 1 but 
their errors were more widely diffused in the neighboring coun- 
tries. The league of Smalcald, first made among the Protestants 
in 1530, was renewed, and the emperor Charles undertook his 
successful crusade against Barbarossa in Paris. 

The persecution which followed the Placards of Jan. 29th, 1535, 
together with Calvin's desire to find a quiet retreat for study, now 
influenced him to leave France. Basil, it will be recollected, was 
the place to which Cop had previously retired. The Reformation 
began there ten years before, and many circumstances rendered 
it a desirable place of abode for Calvin at this time. Its retire- 
ment was favorable for the accomplishment of an object which he 
looked forward to with hope, namely, the completion of the first 
edition of his Institutes. Besides, Calvin always sought retire- 
ment and opportunity for study, when duty did not oppose. 

Accompanied by his friend Louis du Tillet, he proceeded on his 
way from Orleans to Basil, through Lorraine. Near Metz they 
were robbed by a servant, who escaped with one of their horses, 
and they would have been entirely destitute of the means of pro- 
ceeding on their journey, but for another servant, who happened 
to have in his possession ten crowns, which was barely sufficient 
to enable them to reach Strasburg. Calvin did not meet the Ger- 
man reformers as a stranger. His labors and his spirit had gone 
before him. From his sympathy with them he lived, from this 
time, a new life. His great earnestness, his depth of character 
and conscientiousness, all were appreciated by his fellow laborers 
in Strasburg. He soon, however, proceeded to Basil, where he 
first saw S. Grynaeus, who, distinguished both as a theologian 
and philologist, read lectures upon the Scriptures, and especially 
upon all the classics. He also formed a firm friendship with 
Wolfgang Capito, the pioneer of the Reformation at Basil. He 
lived here in close retirement, and, aided by Capito, applied 


1 Robertson's Charles V. Book ▼. Works, Vol. IV. p. 281 sq. 
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himself zealously to the study of the Hebrew language , 1 a know- 
ledge of which he found to be necessary to his highest useful- 
ness. 


ARTICLE VII. 

REMARKS ON THE AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS OF 
THE PENTATEUCH. 

By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 

It is certainly not the part of wisdom to introduce to the Amer- 
ican Public, indiscriminately, the skeptical opinions on morals and 
religion which prevail in Europe. Some of these opinions will 
soon perish on the soil that gave them birth. Before they can be 
confuted, they will cease to exist 9 Other opinions are so inter- 
interwoven with habits of thinking peculiar to the people of con- 
tinental Europe ; they are the product of a state of society, philo- 
sophical and religious, so unlike our own, that the attempt, on our 
part, to controvert or even to comprehend them, would be a fruit- 
less labor. 

But some of the opinions referred to are not indigenous in 
France or Germany only. They are by no means exotics in En- 
glish or American soil. Indeed not a few of the most destructive 
theories that prevail in Germany, were transplanted from England. 
The German. skeptic is the lineal descendant of men who once 
figured in English literature. Doubts or disbelief in respect to 
the doctrines of revelation which exist among us, are the spon- 
taneous growth of our own institutions and habits of thought, and 
have been only reinforced from abroad. It has been obvious, for 
a number of years, that there has been an increasing tendency in 
certain quarters to question or reject the divine authority of the 
Old Testament This has been manifest in the case of some in- 
dividuals who have no special regard for German literature, or 

1 in u Calvin and the Swiss Reform.” it is said : 44 He applied himself to the 
Hebrew and Syriac , in order to the better understanding of the Old Testament/' 
p. 322 . 

* F. A. Wolf is said to have remarked, that 44 what comes forward in Germa- 
ny with relate may be expected, for the most part, to end, after some ten yean, 
shabbily." 
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who may have even a positive antipathy to it The origin of 
their doubts is either within themselves, or it must be ascribed to 
habits of thinking and acting peculiar to Americans. Foreign 
skepticism is not specially in fault 

While the Old Testament generally is assailed, the Pentateuch 
is made the subject of special attack. Moses, it is alleged, is the 
least trustworthy of the Jewish historians, or rather the genuine* 
ness of the Pentateuch is denied altogether, and its authorship, 
unceremoniously, thrust down to the Babylonish captivity or stUi 
later. Many of the miraculous events which it describes, are re- 
garded as no better than Babbinic fables, or Grecian myths. 

It may be well here to inquire, briefly, into some of the grounds 
of this prevalent skepticism. Why are the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and the five books of Moses particularly, subjected to these fresh 
assaults ? Some causes may exist which have hitherto been 
unknown, or comparatively inoperative. 

A prominent ground of this skeptical tendency is the injudi- 
cions, or incorrect method, which has been pursued by not a few 
orthodox interpreters of the Old Testament. They have never 
distinctly seen the relations which exist between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. They do not, practically at least, recognize 
the great truth, that God has communicated his revelations grad- 
ually. They have looked for the meridian sun in. the faint light 
of the morning. They seem never to have entered into the spirit 
of the declarations, that Christ brought life and immortality to 
tight, and that the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
the illustrious forerunner of our Lord. In their view, the patri- 
archs did not see through a glass darkly, but enjoyed almost the 
perfect vision of the apostles. A system of types, extending to 
minute particulars, and to bad men, as well as to good, has been 
forced into the interpretation of the Old Testament, to the detri- 
ment of all sound philology, and often of common sense. Men of 
eminent learning, in our own days, have found in the Mosaic 
ritual all varieties of allegory and hidden sense, so that, almost 
literally, every cord has cried out of the tabernacle, and every pin 
from its timber has answered. In the. predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament, a speciality, or a minute historical reference has been dis- 
covered, alike at variance with the nature of prophecy and the 
actual events of history. In such circumstances, reasonable men 
might naturally be deterred, not. only from adopting such a me- 
thod of interpretation, but from placing much confidence in the 
inspired records themselves. They insensibly learn to question. 

Vol. II No. 6. 31 
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the authenticity of a document which is susceptible of a hundred 
warring interpretations. Wearied with the incongruities or ab- 
surdities of the annotator, they have become distrustful of that 
on which he has wasted his pains. 

Another source of the skepticism in question, is the supposed 
incompatibility of some of the discoveries of modem learning 
with the records of the Pentateuch. The students of natural sci- 
ence confidently affirm the indefinite antiquity of our globe, and 
describe the wonderful operations which were going on in its bo- 
som ages before man was formed upon its surface. Some of 
these investigators, it must be confessed, proceed as independ- 
ently as if the Mosaic records did not exist; or if these ancient 
documents should chance to cross their track, they brush them 
aside with as little ceremony as they would the cosmogony of 
Ovid or the theory of Burnet On the other hand, some theolo- 
gians have been unduly sensitive in respect to these conclusions 
of geology, not remembering that Revelation and true sci- 
ence will never be found, ultimately, at variance, and that the 
period of their apparent discrepancy is generally short But in- 
stead of waiting for time to unfold the mystery, they have denied 
or denounced, in their zeal for revelation, the unquestionable 
facts of science. In these circumstances, a third party interpose 
and cut the knot which they cannot untie. They discern no dif- 
ficulty in the case, for the book of Genesis is a common bistory, a 
mixture of things credible and incredible, or it is a highly season- 
ed poetical composition. If a discovery of science conflicts with 
a statement of Moses, then the latter is set aside as having no 
more authority than an affirmation of Diodorus or Livy. Thus 
these apparent conflicts between philology and natural science 
are inconsiderately made the ground of denying the credibility of 
the written history. 

Another cause, which may be mentioned, is the contradictory 
views which have been entertained in respect to certain usages, 
tolerated or regulated in the Pentateuch, but which a more spirit- 
ual dispensation has been supposed to abolish. In relation to 
these usages, opinions diametrically opposite have been defended. 
According to one party, the customs referred to have the imme- 
diate, divine sanction. They are not simply the growth 'of an 
early state of society, or of oriental institutions, but they meet 
necessities which are common to man. They are essential to, or 
at least are admissible in the most perfect condition of humanity. 
Another party, by doing violence to the language of the Penta- 
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touch, virtually deny the existence of these customs, or endeavor 
to rid them of their most essential characteristics ; affirming that 
certain usages of modern times are in their own nature and always 
wrong, they wrest the plainest texts of the Pentateuch from their 
obvious sense, in order to free the inspired word from the calumny 
of their opponents. Others, in the mean time, look with equal 
contempt upon both of these conflicting opinions. Their skepti- 
cism is only augmented by this radical diversity of ideas in those 
who believe in the divine authority of the Pentateuch. They re- 
gard the custom which Iras been proscribed or eulogized, as merely 
an evidence of a very barbarous state of society, and the regula- 
tions of the lawgiver respecting it, as well .as the record of the 
historian, as unauthoritative and uninspired. And it must be ac- 
knowledged, that nothing could be better fitted to cherish an un- 
believing spirit, than the extreme opinions that have been al- 
luded to. Reasonable men may well hesitate to receive a reve- 
lation to which its friends apply the most hostile modes of inter- 
pretation. In fact every text distorted, every interpretation far- 
fetched or unnatural, does something towards subverting the au- 
thority of the entire Scriptures, as it becomes a source of doubt 
and incredulity which extends for beyond itself 

The superficial philanthropy and religion, which find not a lit- 
tle currency in our land, is an additional cause of the skepticism 
in question. The special design of the New Testament, it is al- 
leged, is to reveal, or render more impressive, the doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul and the paternal character of God. 
An unavoidable inference from such an allegation is, that the De- 
ity of the Old Testament is different from, or hostile to, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ The Mosaic Divinity is a 
stem tyrant or an inflexible judge, not a Being of overflowing be- 
nignity. The theophany on Sinai is the fiction of oriental fancy, 
portraying the avatar of some malignant demon. A view of the 
Divine character extensively prevails at the present day, which is 
adverse to the entire spirit of the New Testament, and Which vir- 
tually leads to the denial of the most explicit declarations made 
by the Saviour himself. Religion is divested of its commanding 
features, and is made to meet the necessities of a part of our con- 
stitution only. The susceptibilities of fear, and of reverence for 
law and authority, though as much original properties of man as 
pity or any other power that has been most abundantly appealed 
to, are degraded and cast out as worthless. 

These superficial views of religion naturally lead to a supeifi- 
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dal philanthropy. • The tenderest compassion is felt for the crimi* 
nal, or rather for the unfortunate individual, overtaken m a fault, 
while few team are shed for injured virtue or for society men* 
aced with dissolution. A sacredness is attributed to haman life, 
which has no warrant either in- the New Testament or the judg- 
ment of a pure-minded philanthropist, and which would annihilate 
the right or possibility of national or individual self-defence. The 
reformation of the delinquent, it is confidently alleged, is the only, 
or the prindpal -object of human laws. The Old Testament and 
the Pentateuch espedally, standing as obstacles in the path of 
these charitable sentiments, must be set aside. Though the rep- 
resentation that the.books of iMoses breathe an implacable spirit, 
is altogether unfounded, yet there is much in them of a rigorous 
character, and which would be repugnant to the opinions and 
feelings to which we have alluded. It is unquestionable, that 
there is a strong tendeney, at present, towards an indiscriminate 
philanthropy, and a religion divested of those stem features which 
the representations of the New Testament imply, as certainly as 
those of the Old. Now just so far as this tendency prevails, an 
influence adverse to the authority of the Pentateuch, is brought 
into active existence. The question is judged subjectively, in 
accordance with the feelings and opinions of the objector. A fair 
estimate is not of course to be anticipated. Yet no topic in the 
whole compass of literature, demands greater freedom from theo- 
logical prepossession than one pertaining to the infancy of our race, 
(fifteen centuries before the gospel was published), to an oriental 
state of society, -and to a pastoral mode of life. What might seem 
perfectly unreasonable and distasteful to us, might be most befit* 
ting to the incipient Hebrew -commonwealth, and might, there- 
fore, have come from God. 

Again, some of the causes of this skepticism have multiplied 
themselves. The tendency to doubt has been greatly strength- 
ened by exercise. The rejection of all supernatural agency from 
the Mosaic narratives, is an effect as well as a cause. Parts of the 
Christian records had before been violently impugned. Doubts had 
been thrown upon the authenticity of no inconsiderable portion 
of the New Testament In opposition to the best critical authori- 
ties, suspicions were cast -on various passages. If the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel of John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, are 
obnoxious to attack, a book composed sixteen hundred years ear- 
lier, and consequently supported by much less external testimony, 
would hardly escape. If parts of the New Testament are sen- 
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ously menaced, the whole of the Old would seem to totter on its 
foundations. 

For these and other reasons, which might be named, it is 
proposed to disease several topics that have relation to the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch. New light is con- 
stantly thrown upon the interpretation of this part of the Bible by 
the studies of eminent scholars and the discoveries of archaeolo- 
gists and travellers, A somewhat extended range of observation 
and of reference to authorities may be allowed, from the bearing 
of such remarks and references on a number of points which may 
be subsequently considered 

What has been already stated may suggest, not unnaturally, 
the first topic for consideration. 

} 1. The Importance qf Caution in an Inquiry of this Nature. 

Nothing can be more out of place than dogmatic assertion, or 
that cavalier tone which is sometimes assumed. The subject is 
of such a character as not to admit of mathematical certainty. 
After the most laborious inquiries, we are necessarily left in igno- 
rance on some points ; while on others, we can only approximate 
towards the truth. 

In the first place, the Pentateuch professes to stand altogether by 
itself. There is no contemporary literature. Not a fragment of any 
record besides has floated down the stream of time. The lapse 
of ages has buried up every other chronicle. Centuries elapsed 
after the Exodus of Israel, before Hesiod or Homer wrote. The 
monuments of Egypt are silent on the first twenty centuries of the 
history in Genesis. We have nothing, therefore, with which to 
compare the Pentateuch. We are left to judge of its credibility 
by its own independent testimony. 

Again, a state of civil and religious society, manners and cus- 
toms, useful arts and domestic institutions are delineated or al- 
luded to, with which we have little analogous. The principles 
of human nature are, indeed, the same. Man's heart beats alike 
under an oriental or a western sky. But the whole external con- 
tour is widely diverse. Even the development of Asiatic diame- 
ter and morals often seems to us very anomalous. We are 
tempted to look with perfect incredulity on incidents or narratives, 
which, to an oriental, have the dearest verisimilitude. We often 
set up European taste as a standard for Asiatic manners, and 
wonder at the oddity of patriarchal usages, while an Arab or a 
31* 
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Syrian would look with equal incredulity or contempt upon many 
things which have become as a second nature to us. From this 
■dissimilarity or contrariety of manners and customs, the inqnirer 
must needs be cautious in coming to his conclusions. He may 
pronounce that to be a myth or a saga which is veritable history. 

Furthermore, it is to be remembered, that the Pentateuch lays 
claim to Divine inspiration. Moses is the organ of the will of 
God. The five books profess to be a record of immediate revela- 
tions from Heaven. This demands at least an external respect, 
a show of decency. Even portions of the mythology of Greece 
and Rome cannot be contemplated with levity. It is in a sense 
holy ground. If no heavenly voice proceeds fiom Delphi, yet 
there is a struggling of the human spirit to pierce the secrets of 
the future. If there was nothing acceptable to the Deity in the 
countless sacrifices which were offered on Roman altars, yet the 
human soul is here revealed in its deepest aspirations. In the 
immolation of the innocent victim was prefigured the necessity 
of the shedding of more costly blood. In these misapplied and 
unauthorized services, some vital doctrines of the Christian sys- 
tem may be faintly shadowed forth. Though embodying a great 
amount of error or of perverted truth, yet one would not approach 
this mythology with profane sarcasm. At all events, he would 
subject it to a careful and conscientious examination. 

So in respect to the Mohammedan Bible. It claims to be a 
revelation from Heaven. These claims ought to be candidly and 
fairly met A system of religious imposture is not to be dismiss- 
ed with a sneer ; much less, if, with its absurdities, it contains 
some acknowledged and fundamental truths. Every principle of 
literary justice, not to speak of moral obligation, demands that we 
should carefully examine, rather than dogmatically decide. 

Yet how different *has been the treatment to which the Penta- 
teuch has often been subjected. It assumes to be a revelation 
from the true God, and a history of real events. It appears, in 
the first aspect of it at least, to be plain prose, not poetry, or fable, 
or allegory. Yet it has often been treated, as though it were, d 
priori, fictitious, as though it bore the marks of falsehood on its 
face. A respectable uninspired author has been seldom com- 
pelled to submit to such manifest injustice. Multitudes of crit- 
ics, not a few of them Christian ministers, have regarded it as a 
mixture of truth and falsehood, or as an interpolated document, 
and have accordingly tried to sift out some facts from the mass of 
errors. Where patient investigation would be a too painful pro* 
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cess, an innendo, a covert sneer, or abold assertion, have been sub- 
stituted. Decisions have been pronounced with that categorical 
assurance, which would not be respectful in relation to a com- 
mon historian, which would not be authorized, were the writers 
contemporaries of the men on whom they sit in judgment Many 
of those, who have impugned the authority of the Pentateuch, 
have betrayed a state of mind, which would not well befit a stu- 
dent even of the Korin or Vedas. 


♦ 2. Historical Skepticism less prevalent now than formerly . 

It is an important consideration in its bearings on the question 
under discussion, that the spirit of extreme literary skepticism, 
which prevailed a few years since, especially in Germany, is giv- 
ing place to sounder and more conservative views. The day of 
unlimited suspicion in respect to ancient authors has passed by. 
A more enlightened criticism has shown that incredulity may in- 
volve as many absurdities as superstition, and that the temper of 
mind in which such men as Gibbon looked at certain parts of the 
records of antiquity, was as truly unphilosophical as that of the 
most unreflecting enthusiast 

In the latter part of the last century, and during the first twen- 
ty years of the present, several causes conspired to give an ex- 
traordinary growth to this doubting spirit Some of these are still 
more or less operative ; the influence of others has disappeared. 
It may be well to advert to some of the more prominent 

One of these causes is itself a consequence of the intellectual 
and moral condition of Germany. The number of highly educa- 
ted men in the German States is very large in proportion to the 
population, much larger than the intellectual wants of the coun- 
try demand. The government, having in its hands nearly all the 
places of trust and emolument, looks, of course, to the abler and 
more promising candidates for public favor. This awakens 
among the thousands annually emerging from the university life, 
a spirit of rivalry and a strong desire for notoriety. Attention 
must be aroused, a name must be created at all events. If the 
promulgation of correct opinions will not effect the object, para- 
doxes may. While sound reasoning will fall heavily on the public 
ear, ingenious, though baseless, hypotheses will be certain to awa- 
ken discussion. To attack the credibility of an ancient historian, 
with great confidence and with a profusion of learning, may pro- 
cure an appointment, if it does not accomplish its professed object 
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Thus the aim often is, to make a sensation, rather than to elicit 
the truth, to show off one’s smartness, more than to comprehend 
a subject in its various bearings and worthily present it A pru- 
rient love of novelty and innovation is fostered Well ascertain* 
ed facts in history will go for nothing, if a doubt or a suspicion 
can be started The mind is not suffered to dwell on ten de- 
grees of positive testimony, if two of a negative character can by 
any possibility be imagined A habit of skepticism is thus formed, 
which no amount of evidence can satisfy. How else can we ac- 
count for an attack on the credibility of such a book as that of the 
Acts of the Apostles, or a denial of the historical character of the 
Gospels? In these cases, the fault cannot be in the historian, 
or in the contemporary witnesses. Germany has been overstock- 
ed with students. The reapers outnumbered the sheaves to be 
gathered Topics for investigation were sought beyond the limit 
of lawful inquiry, or where the only result would be to unsettle all 
faith in human testimony. From this unpractical character of the 
German mind, and from the crowded condition of certain depart- 
ments of study, an unrestrained rationalism was inevitable. 

Yet there is reason to believe, that this unhealthful state of the 
intellectual German world has been somewhat meliorated. 
The physical sciences and the practical arts are exciting a more 
earnest attention. The orthodox theologians of Germany have 
been compelled by the pressure of recent events to place a much 
higher value on the historical evidences of Christianity. 

Another cause of this skepticism has been a theory, quite 
prevalent, not only in Germany, but throughout Christendom, 
which represents the early state of man as savage ; in other words, 
man came a child in knowledge from the hands of his Maker, 
and very gradually and with great painstaking acquired a know- 
ledge of the most necessary arts of life. This theory was the 
cause, in a measure, of the attack on the integrity of the Home- 
ric poems, and of the postponement to a very late period of the 
discovery of alphabetic writing. It has led to a representation of 
the patriarchs and early ancestors of the Hebrews, which would 
elevate them not much above the herdsmen of the Arabian des- 
ert Accordingly, it were not to be expected that written docu- 
ments, credible Historical records should exist in this crude and 
forming state of society. The declaration of Moses, that he 
committed certain facts to writing, itself betrays, it is said, an au- 
thor who lived as late as David, or the Babylonish captivity. 

Yet profounder investigations into ancient history and monu- 
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ments are every year undermining this imposing and wide-spread 
hypothesis. The arts in Egypt, at the remotestpoint of time to 
which we can trace them, were in a style of the highest perfec- 
tion. Some of the sciences appear to have made no inconsidera- 
ble progress in Babylon, anterior to the limits of authentic profane 
history, corroborating the brief allusions in the book of Genesis. 
So the Phoenicians were engaged in an extensive commerce, im- 
plying much progress in some of the arts, before the Homeric po? 
ems were composed. They were the medium, says Bockh, of con- 
veying some of the scientific knowledge of the Chaldeans to the 
Greeks. The simplicity of manners and habits which prevailed 
in those early ages, is to be, by no means, assumed as an index 
of barbarism ; it is rather an evidence of the contrary. Were we 
to trace the principal forms of heathenism as far towards their 
source as we can, there is every reason to believe that we should 
find no evidence that the earliest ages were the darkest Bays 
of divine light, which might have illuminated the first dwellers in 
Egypt, Babylon and India, were gradually lost in the deepening 
gloom. 

We may name, as a third cause of the prevalence of .this his- 
torical unbelief, the habit of transferring the method of interpret- 
ing pagan mythology to the Jewish Scriptures. We can hardly 
open a recent commentary on the Pentateuch, without meeting 
on almost every page the technical terms which. Ottfried Muller 
and others have sanctioned in. relation to Greek mythology. “ Sa- 
gas and myths,” begins one of the latest of these commentators, 
“ everywhere closely linked together in antiquity, form the exter- 
nal limit of the credible history of nations. They magnify the 
past contests of a nation for independence, narrate the beginnings 
of one’s own people, point out the origin of .its.customs, portray, 
often with great copiousness, the family history of ancestors, their 
services to following generations, and determine their relations to 
the progenitors of other tribes. In short, everything, which a. na- 
tion in its activity lays claim to, becomes an object in the circle 
of myths and sagas.” Now this system may answer very well 
in the interpretation of Indian or Chinese antiquity. Nothing 
may be more beautiful or coherent than such a theory applied to 
the early Roman legends. In that case, an historical foct may 
be embellished with a thousand fabulous ornaments, or a mere 
conception of the mind may have clothed itself in the formpf his- 
tory. But is it right to transfer this ingenious exegesis to the 
narratives of Moses ? Do not the numerous pagan legends pre- 
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suppose one system which was true, and of which they are, more 
or less, perversions or anomalous excrescences. And are not the 
earliest remains of Hebrew antiquity essentially different, in cer- 
tain marks of trustworthiness, from those of pagan origin ? Yet, 
however diverse the Greek mythology is from the Hebrew patri- 
archal narratives, one and the same system of interpretation has 
been employed in both. The cosmogony of Moses and the flood 
of Noah have been judged by the same principles as have been 
applied to the theory of the creation sung by Ovid, or to the del- 
uge of Deucalion. The book of Genesis is regarded by many as 
a poetic account of the origin of the human race. 

The only remaining cause of this general skepticism, which 
we shall mention, is the influence of two celebrated men, Wolf 
and Niebuhr, — an influence, which, for a time, pervaded more or 
less every department of literature. Though a considerable in- 
terval elapsed between the appearance of Wolf and that of the 
Roman historian, yet they may here be considered together. The 
former tried to break down, with his iron mace, the integrity of 
the Iliad ; the latter, after demolishing Livy's beautiful fabric in 
respect to the early history of Rome, attempted to reconstruct it 
on a more solid basis. “ When Wolf came forward,” says Tho- 
luck, “with the hypothesis which has made him immortal, many 
great philologists shook their heads, not only in cautious Holland 
and stable England, but in volatile France ; and a Villoison spoke 
even of a literary impiety ; yet in Germany there arose, among 
the great spirits, — a Herder, a Heyne, — only the envious dispute 
who was authorized to claim for himself, with greater right than 
Wolf, the honor of the first discovery .” 1 The sensation which 
Niebuhr's History created, was hardly less. Some apprehended 
that the author would next apply his searching criticism, with 
similar results, to the Hebrew records. In addition to extensive 
and profound learning and great ingenuity, which no one would 
hesitate to ascribe to these remarkable men, both possessed some 
of the rare attributes of genius. Erudition or acuteness merely, 
though unmatched, could never have produced the impression 
which followed the publication of their writings . 9 

As a natural result, the eye of an unsparing criticism was im- 
mediately turned upon many of the relics of ancient times. Wolf 
himself cast his penetrating glance upon the Orations of Cicero, 

1 Die GlaubwOrdigkeit, p. 119. 

* “Bey Niebuhr war Denken, Fahlen und Haudeln stets vereinijft.” — Von 
Satigny. 
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and declared in respect to fonr, 41 that Cicero conld never have 
written them sleeping or waking/’ 1 Many inferior men followed 
in the course marked out by Wolf, some of them carrying the 
principles of their leajtar much further than his sound judgment 
would have conducted him. Discredit or contempt, was heaped 
upon some of the most valuable remains of antiquity. The father 
of history was spoken of as a garrulous story-teller, equally pleas- 
ing to children and to decrepit age. The genuineness of some 
of the most undoubted dialogues of Plato was called in question 
by Schleiermacher and Ast Socher went still further, and pro- 
scribed a large portion of the philosopher's remains. Even Thu- 
cydides did not wholly escape this lynx-eyed yet narrow criticism. 

In these circumstances, the Hebrew writers and the Penta- 
teuch particularly would come under special condemnation, be- 
cause, among other reasons, its professed writer, like Livy, wrote 
many centuries after the occurrence of some of the principal 
events which he describes. If suspicious could be cast upon the 
Gospel of Luke and the first Epistle to Timothy, much less could 
the earliest Hebrew records be expected to escape the ordeal. 
Vater, De Wette and others followed on sacred ground, the ex- 
ample which Wolf had set them on classical. 

But these days have happily passed, even in Germany. An 
undistinguishing skepticism is not now considered the fairest evi- 
dence of scholarship. Merciless criticism is no longer viewed as 
the surest test of philological ability. The widest and profound- 
est investigations ajre found to be perfectly consistent with an in- 
creasing respect for the monuments bf antiquity. It is pertinent 
to our object to advert to a few facts which indicate a return to a 
sounder and more healthful criticism. 

It is difficult to state the exact truth in regard to the opinion 
which is now entertained of Wolf and his famous theory. That 
his writings and lectures contributed to modify somewhat, where 
they did not subvert, the current belief in relation to the Home- 
ric poems, there can be no doubt ; yet his influence has long been 
on the wane. The enthusiasm, with which his hypothesis was 
once greeted, no longer exists. More than twenty-five years ago, 
Professor Welcker of Bonn took decided ground against it At 
the same period, also, the celebrated Voss wholly dissented, as 


1 Weiske, in the Preface to his Commentary on the Oration for Marcellus, 
•bowed the spuriousness of Wolf s production on the same grounds by which 
Wolf attempted to prove the spuriousness of the Oration ! 
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he informed Welcker in private. 1 Subsequently, came oat in di- 
rect opposition to Wolf, the 11 Historia Homeri ” by Nitzsch of 
Kiel, — a book distinguished by acuteness, learning and sound 
judgment The “ Sfchnl-Zeitung," of August, 1829, remarks that 
“ same yet hold fast to Wolfs paradoxes.*’ A Hke opinion, in re- 
spect to the decline of the Wolfian hypothesis, has been expres- 
sed by Professors Pbppo and Klotz. We should not err, perhaps, 
in affirming that the older philologists, some of them the pupils of 
Wolf, still adhere to his theory, or to something akin to it The 
younger scholars, many of them among the ablest philologists in 
Germany, have broken away from its bonds, and have adopted, 
more or less, the views advocated by Nitzsch. Wolfs attack on 
some of the Orations of Cicero has only contributed more trium- 
phantly to establish their genuineness. The latest investigations 
have proved that the great critic could “ sometimes sleep,'* as 
well as the great poet Stallbaum has triumphantly vindicated 
the authenticity of a number of Plato's Dialogues ’ against the 
objections of Schleiermacher and Ast K F. Hermann of Got- 
tingen, 9 speaks with contempt of 41 the prison walls which the 
subjective, scheming, hair-splitting acuteness of that dialectician 
[Schleiermacher] built as a dwelling for Plato's spirit" 44 Many 
essential passages of Plato," continues Hermann, 44 were rejected 
by Schleiermacher, because he did not know how to employ them 
in support of his own theory." 

Abundant and decisive testimonies may be adduced in regard 
to the high estimation in which Herodotus is now held. Prof. 
Bitter, the celebrated geographer, affirms, 44 That of all the records 
of ancient times, none are receiving more confirmation from mod- 
em researches in geography, archaeology, and kindred studies, 
than the tenth chapter of Genesis and the writings of old Herodo- 
tus." SchafF remarks, 44 That the accuracy of Herodotus, often as- 
sailed, is more and more confirmed by modern investigations.” 3 
Wachler observes, 44 As the father of geography and history, He- 
rodotus is held in merited and increasing respect ; his fidelity and 
accuracy are confirmed by all the investigations of modem schol- 
ars, and defended against the doubts that have been rashly thrown 
out" 4 Eichwald, in his Geography of the Caspian Sea, a work of 
high authority, remarks, 44 It is with reason that we are surprised 

1 Der Epische Cyclua, Vorrede, p. 8. 

* Review of Stallbaum’s edition of the Pbaedras, in Jahn’s Jahrb0cber,1831. 

4 Encyclopaedia, ed. 4th, by Hormann and Scbinke, 1837, 1. p. 37. 

4 Literatargeachicbte, I. p. 141. 
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both in respect to Herodotus’ fidelity and love of truth, and his 
extensive geographical knowledge ; this was, for the most part, 
the fruit of personal inquiry. Very remarkable is the exact 
knowledge which he possessed of the eastern shore of the Cas- 
pian, and of the particular tribes dwelling there. It may, perhaps, 
be assumed, that he had a more precise acquaintance with it, than 
was possessed by us in the last century, or in some respects even 
now;” — " a position,” says B&hr, the editor of Herodotns, “ which 
will hold equally good, as we are fully convinced, of several other 
countries, e. g. the interior of Africa.”! “ Credibility and love of 
truth,” says B&hr, “can be ascribed to scarcely any historical 
writer of Greece in a higher degree than to Herodotus, whom one 
may rightly name in this respect the fhther of history.” 44 From 
several very recent books of travels, especially those of Bagliah- 
men, surprising explanations have been obtained of particular parts 
of the history of Herodotus, and some doubtful or dark places now 
appear in a true light” 44 How many things are fonnd even now, 
after the lapse of thousands of years, just as the fhther of his- 
tory saw and described them.”* 

The credibility of Arrian in the “ Expedition of Alexander,” has 
been fully recognised by Droysen, his latest editor. “As an his- 
torical writer, by his careful investigation and impartial criticism, 
he occupies an important place among the Greek historians in 
general, while of those who have written on Alexander, as Pho- 
tins already judged, he has, undoubtedly, the first place.” 3 

We might adduce many other testimonies to the same effect bt 
relation to several of the Greek and Roman historians, but it is 
perhaps unnecessary. Those already referred to show clearly 
enough, that the tone of confident skepticism, which is now in- 
dulged by some in this country in respect to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures has no counterpart in the spirit and method with which 
the study of classical philology is pursued by the ablest scholars 
of the present day. This result is not owing to the less profound 
nature of the investigations. The whole circle of classical liters* 

1 Review of Eichwald’s “ Alte Geographic des Kaspischen Meeres,” bjr 
Blhr, in Jahn's JahrbQcher, XXIT1. p. 153. “This geography," wye fiahr, 
M baa furnished a new and splendid demonstration of the veracity, credibility 
tad fidelity of Herodotus.” 

• Blhr in Jahn XVI. p. 326, XI. p. 435. Plutarch doubts the authenticity 
of Herodotus because some of his representations are not sufficiently favorable 
to the Greeks! 

* Sintenis in Jahn XVI. p. 132. 
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tiite was never so thoroughly understood at it is at the pfeSent 
time. 

We may add, that there are some indications of a return, in 
Gennaby, to a better temper of mind and a faitet style of criticism 
ia respect to the Old Testament It was the remark of Geaenins, 
that the older he grew, the more he was inclined to return in very 
many eases to the received methods of interpretation; and the 
later number* of las Thesaurus famish abundant testimony to the 
sincerity of his declaration. 1 lb his recent writings, he expresses 
mere doubt in relation to the theory, which he once fully adopted, 
of the late origin of the Pentateuch. 

The younger Bobentnuller found occasion, in a number of in* 
stances, to renounce the skeptical views, Which he advocated in 
sdntoOf his earlier Works. Even De Wetie, in the last edition of 
his Introduction to the Old Testament, assigns an earlier origin 
to the Pentateuch than he supported in the former editions. The 
.general current in Germany, among those who deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the five books, seems to be setting in the same di- 
rection. One of the latest and ablest Cotatnentafors on the book 
of J6b, Prof. 8tickel of Gottingen, has vindicated the speeches of 
Elihu as an integral part of the book of Job— « portion cf it which 
Ewakl and other* had rejected. The integrity of ZechariUh is at 
length admitted by De Wette, though with evident reluctance. 

Every fresh examination of the topography tad geography of 
places described or alluded to in the Pentateuch, shoWs that die 
Writer had that exact local information which could proceed Only 
from personal observation. “ The Old Testament/' says Legh, 
“ is beyond aU comparison the moot interesting and instructive 
guide of which a traveller in the East can avail himself” # 

Wherever any fact is mentioned in the Bible history,” Says Wil- 
Irinson, “ we do not discover anything on the monuments which 
tends to contradict it” 3 These and similar facts have led such 
unprejudiced historians and writers as Ritter, Heerea, Leo, 
BoUosset, Laden, Ideler, Wachlet and others, to reOogniae the 
books of Moses as authentic history. The principal facts of the 
Pentateuch are acknowledged by Heeren in his “ History of An- 
tiquity” to be historically established. John Von Muller says of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, that M the data are, geographically, 

1 Bibl. Sac. May, 1843, p. 375. 

# Von Raamer's Palaestina, p. 2, where similar testimony from other trav- 
ellers is quoted. 

a Anc. Egypt. 1. 34. 
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altogether true. From this chapter, universal history ought to be- 
gin.” " The record of God’s miraculous Providence,” says Luden, 
in his History of Antiquity, “ in regard to the Israelites — oldest 
monument of written history — did not preserve the people faithful 
towards God.” 41 We have come to the decided conviction,” re* 
marks Leo, 44 after examining what has been lately written on this 
subject, that the essential parts of the law, as well as a great per* 
thm of the historical accounts, which form the ground- work of the 
Pentateuch, and cannot be entirely separated from the laws, as 
they show their import and design, were written by Moses him- 
self, and that the collecting of the whole into one body, if not done 
by Moses himself, certainly took place soon after his time, per- 
haps during his life, and under his own eye .” 1 

♦ 3. Credibility of the Jewish Historians 

Our next position is, that greater credit is due to the Hebrew 
writers, when describing matters pertaining to Jewish history, than 
to Greek and Boman anthers who have adverted to or delineated 
the same events. In the first place, the Jewish historians lived, 
for the most part, at or near the periods when the events which 
they describe occurred. Moses was the leading actor in the scenes 
which he professes to portray* The last four books of the Pen- 
tateuch, in a very important sense, are the memoirs of his own 
life. Earn, Nebemiah and Daniel were eye-witnesses of the events 
and matters which they narrate. The prophets are historians 
of the periods ia which they lived. They deserve, therefore, more 
confidence than foreign writers, who flourished centuries after- 
wards. We attach authority to Herodotus or Tacitus in proportion 
to the proximity of their lives to the events which they portray. 

Again, the Hebrew writers were members of the community 
whose actions they record, actual residents in the countries and 
cities respecting which they give information. Moses was edu- 
cated in the Egyptian court He lived many years in the wilder- 
ness, and became, doubtless, intimately conversant with the whole 
Arabian peninsula. He does not take up his geographical notices 
at hearsay. The objects, which he describes, he did not see with 
the hasty glance of a traveller, but with the practised eye of a 
native. So with other biblical writers. The author of the book 
of Job writes with the sure hand of one who had ocular proof. 

1 Hengjtenberg, Beitr&ge xur Einl. d. Alte Tept I. Prolegoment, pp. 28—35, 
also, Bibl. Repos., April, 1838, pp. 440—448. 
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Hie scene of his poem is perfectly familiar to him. Moses does 
not speak of Egypt in the manner of Pythagoras or Plato, who 
saw the country only as travellers or temporary residents. Daniel 
does not write respecting Babylon, in the manner of a Greek his- 
torian, who might have accompanied the Expedition of the 
Younger Cyras. He professes to have lived, daring the greater 
part of a century, in the metropolis, engaged in an employment 
which would necessarily lay open to him every source of informa- 
tion. On the other hand, Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus lived 
hundreds or thousands of miles from scenes and events which 
they describe. They may have been observing travellers, but 
they could not narrate the affairs of the Assyrians as they might 
do those of the Athenians or Sicilians. The journal of a tourist 
is no adequate substitute for the knowledge which is obtained 
from half a century’s residence in a country or city. 

In the third place, some of the principal classical writers were 
strongly prejudiced against the Jews. The early Greek writers 
seem to have known or cared little for the descendants of Abra- 
ham. The literary community at Athens, though excessively 
fond of novelties, seem to have been wholly ignorant of the Jews, 
or else to have held them in profound contempt We wonder that 
Herodotus, with his liberal mind, and his passion for extensive 
researches, did not devote part of a chapter to a land crowded with 
so many interesting objects as Palestine. We wonder still more 
that men of the comprehensive views and philosophical liberality 
of Rato and Aristotle, did not think it worth while to look into the 
laws and institutions of Moses. The entire silence of such writers 
argues either total ignorance of what was occurring in Palestine, 
or a contempt for its inhabitants unworthy of men of their pre- 
tensions. 

Essentially similar is the impression which we receive from 
the Roman writers. Cicero throughout his multifarious writings, 
makes no mention, we believe, of the Jews. The poets allude 
to them, in a few instances, to point a jeer or round a period. 
Thus Juvenal: 

“ The laws of Rome those blinded bigots slight 

In superstitious dread of Jewish rite ; 

To Moses and his mystic volume true," etc. 

So remarkable is a paragraph relating to the Jews in the pages 
of the philosophic Tacitus that we are tempted to give the sub- 
stance of it It is found in the fifth book of his History. 
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“ According to some, the Jews, fleeing from the island of Crete, 
found an abode in the most distant parts of Libya, at the time 
that Saturn was violently dethroned by Jupiter. A proof is obtain- 
ed from the name. There is a celebrated mountain in Crete called 
Ida ; the inhabitants are termed Idaei, and by a barbarous en- 
largement of the word, JudaeL Others report, that in the reign 
of Isis, a multitude pouring forth from Egypt, removed into the 
contiguous territories, under the lead of Hierosolymus and Judas. 
Most maintain that they are descended from the Ethiopians, who, 
compelled by fear and hatred of their king, Cepheua, changed 
their habitation. Others relate that an ^Assyrian mixed population, 
being destitute of land, took possession of a part of Egypt, and 
by and by inhabited Hebrew cities and territories as their own 
right, and then the neighboring parts of Syria Others give a distin- 
guished origin to the Jews. The Solyrai, a people celebrated in 
the poems of Homer, founded the city Jerusalem, and called it 
from their own name.” 

And this is from the calm, careful and reflecting Tacitus, writ- 
ten after the Jewish nation had been in existence almost two 
thousand years, after the country had become a Roman province, 
wben Rome was filled with Jews, and when, by a few minutes’ 
Walk, he could have found the true account of the origin of the Jews 
from the Antiquities of Josephus, or, perhaps, from that author's 
own mouth. From these legends related by Tacitus, we learn, 
that a profound historian might neglect with impunity to obtain 
accurate information in respect to a people so despicable as the 
Jews; and we may also see what vague and unsatisfactory sto- 
ries then prevailed throughout the civilized world in regard to the 
history of the Hebrews. 

These facts show with sufficient clearness, that some of the 
Greek and Roman writers were altogether ignorant of the true 
origin and condition of the Hebrews, while others looked upon 
them with prejudice and contempt Why then should we pre- 
fer these historians as authorities to the Hebrew writers, when 
the affairs of the Jews are in question ? Yet this has been the 
prevailing habit Diodorus is put first Moses second. If Mane- 
jtho corroborates the lawgiver, well ; if not then the pagan must 
be set up as the standard. If Daniel’s chronology does not agree 
with that of Abydenus, then the Hebrew is pronounced to be in 
error, and an additional proof is supposed to be furnished against 
i be authenticity of his prophecies. 

33 * 
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♦ 4. rhf Origin of Alphabetic Writing. 

It has often been alleged as an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, that alphabetic writing did not exist at 
the time of Moses, or if it had been discovered, the knowledge of 
it was very limited, much too limited to admit of the existence 
and use of such a book as the Pentateuch. 

That alphabetic writing, however, did exist at or before the age 
of Moses, L e. 1500 B. C., is capable of proof from a great variety 
of considerations. If each of the following positions does not of 
itself establish the fact, yet all, taken together, can leave no rea- 
sonable doubt on the subject 

1. So far as there is any evidence from tradition, it is in favor 
of the very early discovery of alphabetic writing. 1 The traditions 
of all the nations of antiquity coincide in this, that the art of writ- 
ing belonged to the origin of the human race or to the founders 
of particular nations. 11 Several kinds of alphabetical writing were 
in existence in Asia,” says William von Humboldt, “ in the earli- 
est times/* The Egyptians attribute the discovery of alphabetic 
writing to Thaaut ; the Chaldeans, to Oannes, Mem non or Her* 
mes ; many of the Greeks to Cecrops, who probably came from 
Egypt; some to Orpheus ; others to Linus; Aeschylus assigns it 
to Prometheus ; and Euripides, to Palemedes, the Argive ; — all 
these are witnesses that the discovery reached beyond the com- 
mencement of history, so that Pliny remarks, not without reason, 
ex quo apparet aetemm Uterarum usus. 

2. It will hold good as a general fact that the most useful arts 
would be first invented or discovered. Such as are necessary to 
the support of human life, those which man's inward or outward 
necessities would first crave, would, in general, be the first that 
would be originated. Necessity deeply felt is the mother of art 
Feelings of joy or sorrow, common to man, and which require for 
their full expression some outward symbol, or some auxiliary ac- 
companiment, would necessarily lead to the invention of musical 
instruments. Some of the more important uses of iron would be 
early found out, because any degree of civilization, or even of 
comfort, would be hardly conceivable without it The violent 
passions, which agitate man, would early lead him to invent armor, 
defensive and offensive. Journeys or marches would be impossi- 
ble for any considerable distance without means for crossing deep 

1 Hengstenberg, BeitrSge, I. p. 425. 
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rivers and narrow seas. Civilization, in any proper sense of that 
word, would imply a considerable knowledge of house architec- 
ture, if not of such contrivances as chimnies and glass windows, 
yet some substitute for them. 

Now we can conceive of few things more necessary, where 
there was any degree of refinement, where the sciences were at 
all cultivated, or where there was any measure of commercial ac- 
tivity, than the art of writing. A patriarch burying a beloved 
wife among strangers in a strange land, would feel desirous to 
erect something more than a heap of stones, and to affix some- 
tiling more than a rude portrait or hieroglyphic. He would wish 
to write her name on the rock forever. Among all nations, par- 
ticularly the oriental, there is a strong disposition for constructing 
and handing down genealogical tables and family registers. The 
practice has its origin in one of the deepest feelings of our nature. 
Yet this would be hardly possible in the absence of an alphabet 
A long list of proper names might be engraven on the memory of 
a single person. But how could it thus be accurately propagated 
through a number of centuries? We have abundant proof that 
the Chaldeans were early engaged in some kind of astronomical 
calculations. But how could these be carried on without the use 
of letters or figures? and would this skill in* astronomy be any 
less difficult than the invention of an alphabet? would it not be 
much further from the wants of common life? Again, we learn 
from many unquestionable sources that the Phoenicians were, in 
very early times, engaged in an extensive commerce, embracing 
at least all the shores and the principal islands of the Mediterra- 
nean. Now these marine adventures presuppose a sufficient 
degree of activity of mind in the Phoenicians to invent an alpha- 
betic system, if they did not before possess one. Besides how 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to conduct an extensive sys- 
tem of barter, to transport into distant regions a great variety of 
goods, as we know the Phoenicians did, to commission agencies 
or something equivalent to them, and to carry home the proceeds 
or the exchanged articles, and distribute them to a variety of own- 
ers, without any written record whatever, in dependence merely 
on the memory, or on some rude visible signs. For these 
purposes, no Mexican painting or Chaldean symbols would be 
sufficient The Egyptian hieroglyphics did not render a contem- 
poraneous alphabetic writing unnecessary. For some of the most 
important purposes of a civilized people, hardly any invention could 
be more clumsy than the hieroglyphics. How could the deed of a 
piece of land, the forms and inflections of grammar, thousands of 
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foreign names and terms and the numerous commercial and eta* 
tistical detail* which would be indispensable in a kingdom like 
Egypt, be expressed by pictures, by the representations of visible 
objects, however ingenious ? 

3. The perception of historical truth exists in such dose con- 
nection with the knowledge and extension of the art of writing, 
that where the latter is wanting, the former is never found, not 
even among those nations which have certain elements of it 1 
This is strikingly illustrated by the example of the Arabians be- 
fore the age of Mohammed. All which we know of their histo- 
ry, says De Sacy, was found in the midst of oral traditions, and 
showed everywhere that entire lack of chronological order, that 
mixture of fables and marvels, which characterise the period* 
when a nation has no other historians than the poets, and no oth- 
er archives than the memory of succeeding generations. Now 
the Pentateuch, according to the unanimous opinion of men en- 
gaged in the same department of literature^-the historians, with 
whom, to a certain extent, agree the most prejudiced among the 
theologians, — has a truly historical character. In this respect, it 
is tqtally unlike the Arabian traditions referred to. It may be said, 
indeed, that the Pentateuch was oomposed at a period much later 
than Moses, and thus acquired its historical character when the 
art of writing was generally practised by the Israelites. But ac- 
cording to the theory generally entertained by those who hold to 
the late origin of the Pentateuch as a whole, there are fragments, 
portions larger or smaller, which must have been written at or be- 
fore the time of Moses. Now these fragments have the genuine 
historical stamp as clearly as the supposed later portions ; and in 
them, also, are references to historical works, like the “ Book of 
the Wars of the Lord,” which have perished. 

4. The theory of theearly discovery of the art of writing derives 
strong confirmation from the fact of the very high antiquity of 
many of the arts in Egypt, and especially of such as are neces- 
sary to the art ef writing. If arts, requiring great skill and strong 
powers of invention, were in use at a very early period, then we 
may suppose that the art of writing, requiring no higher, perhaps 
less, powers of invention, might have been discovered 

“ We have been enabled,*’ says Sir J. G. Wilkinson, “ to fix, 
with a sufficient degree of precision, the bondage of the Israelites 
and the arrival of Joseph ; and though these events took place at 
an age when nations are generally supposed to have been in their 

1 Hengvtenberg's Authentic, I. 409. 
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infancy, and in a state of barbarism; yet we perceive that the 
Egyptians had then arrived at as perfect a degree of civilization 
as at any subsequent period of their history. They had the same 
arts, the same manners and customs, the same style of architec- 
ture, and were in the same advanced state of refinement, as in the 
reign of Remeses II. The most remote point, to which we can 
see, opens with a nation possessing all the arts of civilized life 
already matured. The same customs and inventions that pre- 
vailed in the Augustan age of that people after the accession of 
the eighteenth dynasty, are found in the remote age of Osirtasen I; 
and there is no doubt that they were in the same civilized state 
when Abraham visited the country . 1 Many obelisks, each of a 
single block of granite, had been hewn and transported twelve 
miles, from the quarries at the cataracts of Syene, as early at least 
as the time of Joseph; and the same mechanical skill had already 
existed even before that period, as is shown from the construction 
of the pyramids near Memphis, which in the size of the blocks 
and the style of building, evince a degree of architectural know- 
ledge, perhaps inferior to none possessed at a subsequent period. 
The wonderful skill the Egyptians evinced in sculpturing or en- 
graving hard stones* is still more surprising than their ability to 
hew and transport blocks of granite. We wonder at the means 
employed for cutting hieroglyphics, frequently to the depth of 
more than two inches, on basalt, or sienite, and other stones of 
the hardest quality. Their taste, too, was not deficient in origi- 
nality, while it is universally allowed to have been the parent of 
much that was afterwards perfected, with such wonderful success, 
by the ancient Greeks. 9 

The Egyptians appear to have been acquainted with glass- 
blowing as early as the reign of Osirtasen I, 1700 B. C. The 
process is represented in the paintings of Beni Hassan, executed 
during the reign of that monarch and his immediate successors. 
A bead, bearing a king’s name, who lived 1500 B. C., has been 
found at Thebes, the specific gravity of which is precisely the 
same as that of crown glass, now manufactured in England. 
Glass vases, for holding wine, appear to have been used as early 
as the Exodus. The colors of some Egyptian opaque glass not 

1 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 3d ed. Vol. I. 
Preface, Vol. III. p 960. 

* M To devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and in cutting of stones, to set them," etc. Ex. 31: 4, 5. 

’ Wilkinson, III. 85. 
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only present the most varied devices on the exterior, but the 
same hue and the same device pass, in right lines, directly through 
the substance ,* so that in whatever part it is broken, or wherever 
a section may chance to be made of it, the same appearance, the 
same colors, and the same device, present themselves, without 
any deviation from the direction of a straight line — a mode of 
workmanship, which Europeans are still unable to imitate. 

14 It is not from the Scriptures alone that the skill of the Egyp- 
tiau goldsmiths may be inferred ; the sculptures of Thebes and 
Beni Hassan afford their additional testimony ; and the numerous 
gold and silver vases, inlaid-work and jewelry, represented in 
common use, show the great advancement they had already made, 
at a remote period, in this branch of art The engraving of gold, 
the mode of casting it, and inlaying it with stones, 1 were evidently 
known at the same time ; numerous specimens of this kind of 
work have been found in Egypt” 8 

The ornaments in gold, found in that country, consist of rings, 
bracelets, armlets, necklaces, earrings, and numerous trinkets be* 
longing to the toilet ; many of which are of the early times of 
Osirtasen L and Thothmes III., the contemporaries of Joseph 
and of Moses. Gold and silver vases, statues, and other objects 
of geld and silver, of silver inlaid with gold, and of bronze inl ai d 
with the precious metals, were also common at the same time.. 
Substances of various kinds were overlaid with fine gold leaf, at 
the earliest periods of which the monuments remain, even in the 
time of Osirtasen I 3 Silver rings have been found of the age of 
Thothmes III The paintings of Thebes frequently represent per* 
sons in the act of weighing gold on the purchase of articles in the 
market The arch of brick existed as early as the reign of Amu- 
noph L, 1540 B. C. It would appear from the paintings at Beni 
Hassan, that vaulted buildings were constructed as early as the 
time of Joseph. Harps of fourteen and lyres of seventeen strings, 
are found to have been used by the ordinary Egyptian musieians, 
in the reign of Amosis, about 1500 B. C. “ Stoue-workers were 
accustomed,” says Rosellini, “ to engrave upon each square block 
an inscription in hieroglyphics ; au impression was made upon the 
bricks, which besides, very frequently, bore inscriptions ; even 

1 “ Aaron fashioned it with a graving tool, after be had made it a molten 
calf.” Ex. 32:4. 

• Wilkinaon,II1.223. 

* The ark of acacia wood, made by Moeee, was overlaid with pore gold. Ex. 
25: 11, 12. 
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oxen were represented ; the steward of the house kept a written 
register. They probably wrote more in ancient Egypt, and on 
more ordinary occasions, than among us/’ “ The Egyptians, 1 ’ 
says the same author, “ differ specially from all other people, m 
that they constantly cover the interior and exterior of their houses, 
and the walls of all the innumerable apartments of their subter- 
ranean burial-places, with images aijd writing*” 1 

In the infancy of society, various materials were employed for 
writing, as Stones, bricks, tiles, plates of bronze, lead and other 
metals, wooden tablets, the leaves and bark of trees, and the 
shoulder-bones of animals. 3 

The Egyptians were not less celebrated for their manufacture of 
paper, than for the delicate texture of their linen. The plant from 
which it was made, the papyrus, mostly grew in Lower Egypt 
" Pliny is greatly in error,” says Wilkinson, " when be supposes 
that the papyrus was not used for making paper before the time 
of Alexander the Great, sinoe we meet with papyri of the most 
remote Pharaonic periods ; and the same anode of writing on them 
is shown, from the sculptures, to have been common in the age 
of Supbis or Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, more than 
2000 years before our era.” 3 

From the foots above quoted, and which might be greatly en- 
larged, all antecedent improbability in respect to the discovery of 
the art of writing is taken away. Rather, the contemporaneous 
existence of an art so necessary is strongly presupposed.* 

1 Robbins's Translation of Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses, 
p.H9. 

* The Kdrin, which much exceeds the Pentateuch in extent, was first in- 
scribed on the most inconvenient materials. Fragments of it, written in the 
lime of Mohammed, and subsequently incorporated into the work, were written 
not only on pieces of skin or parchment, but to a greater extent, on leaves of 
the palm, on white and flat atones, on bones, such as shoulder-blades and ribs. 

• Wilkinson, [II. 149, 150. 

4 The question may possibly be asked, How can the Yery early existenoe of 
Ihe arts in Egypt be asserted so positively ? On what grounds can the exact 
period of the existence of a particular art be assumed ? In other words, on what 
do the hieroglyphical discoveries rest ? One answer is, that all who have ex- 
amined the monuments, in accordance with the method of deciphering the hie- 
roglyphics discovered by Young and Champollion, are substantially agreed. 
Coincidence of views in men, differing in many respects so widely as is the 
case with Young, Champollion, Salvolini, Gesenius, Rosellini, Lepsins, Prufl- 
hoe, Wilkinson, Letronne, Leemans and many others, is satisfactory proof of the 
eorreelneea of the results to which they have arrived. Examinations so thorough 
and long-continued, by men so competent, taken in connection with the almost 
perfect preservation of many of the paintings and monuments, justify the oonfi- 
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5. Letters were introduced into Greece from Phoenicia, and 
at a very early period. In respect to the first of these positions, 
there is no longer any doubt The claims of the Phoenicians rest, 
not only on historical notices, but on the essential unity which 
appears in the names and forms of the oriental and Greek letters. 
“ That the Greeks/’ says Professor Boeckh, “received their al- 
phabetic writiog from the Phoenicians, is an undeniable fact*' 1 

In proof of the very early existence of alphabetic writing among 
the Greeks, the following considerations may be adduced. Even 
those who deny that Homer practised the art of writing, allow 
that it was introduced into Greece at an early time. F. A. Wolf 
even remarks, that the introduction of the art of writing at a very 
early period may be safely concluded from the testimony of He- 
rodotus. 9 O. Muller says, that the art was practised several hun- 
dred years before Solon. 

The oldest inscriptions reach back between 600 and 700 B. C. 
But these inscriptions imply a previous knowledge of reading 
somewhat extended ; and it may be that letters and the materi- 
als of writing were in the hands of a caste long before the earli- 
est inscriptions which have come down to us. The existence of 
such a learned caste in other countries renders this probable. And 
it ought ever to be remembered, that there is not one chance in 
a hundred that our earliest inscriptions are actually the earliest. 

It would not be relevant to go at large into the question, whether 
the author of the Homeric poems made use of writing, yet it may 
be well to advert to it briefly. We have names and some frag- 
ments of epic poets who go back as far as to the commencement 
of the Olympiads, about 780 or 800 B. C., and who, it was never 
pretended, delivered their poems orally. Why should Homer 
be tom from their company, if it can be shown that he did 

dence which is now universally accorded. Another answer is, that the results of 
the deciphering agree substantially with the notices respecting the subject in Dio- 
dorus, Herodotus, Manetho, Clement, etc. The monuments, in many essential 
points, confirm the historians. There is often a circumstantial agreement in a 
number of independent witnesses. Between the Bible and the monuments no 
instance of contradiction has yet been found. Among the biblical proper names 
found on the monuments, are d^A , btU , tin , njjFHfl , ynatOti , 5)fa or 
pp, to, pti^ti, d^na , mrrq , ynh nn, d’n, rnp., etc. See Halle 
Lit. Zeit. May, 1830, p. 21. 

1 Metrologische Untersuchungen, 1838, p. 41. 

9 Wolf maintains that it was impossible, even for the poets themselves, with- 
out the aid of writing, to project and retain in their memory, poems of each in 
extent as the Iliad. 
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not live more than a century, or a century and a half before 
them? 

Again there are two or three allusions in the Iliad itself, which, 
to say the least, are most naturally interpreted by supposing the 
contemporaneous use of writing. In lines 166—170 of Book VI, 
it is related, that Bellerophon was sent by the king of Argos to a 
Lycian king, with a closed tablet, in which the former had traced 
many deadly signs, oijftaTa Xvyqa t that is, had given secret in- 
structions to the Lycian king to destroy the bearer. Did this ta- 
blet contain alphabetical characters or mere pictures ? The for- 
mer is certainly the most simple and reasonable interpretation. 
But if they were hieroglyphics, it would be evident, as ThirlwaU 
remarks, 1 that the want of alphabetic writing, which was so felt, 
and which had been partially supplied by drawing, would soon 
be met by adopting the Phoenician characters. If the Greeks 
had no proper alphabet, still this narrative shows that they were 
fully prepared for it, as they had the idea of communicating intel- 
ligence to a distant place by signs. 

Again, we learn from innumerable passages in the Homeric 
Poems, that the Phoenicians at that time carried on an active 
commerce with the Greeks. Homer was himself an Asiatic 
Greek, or a native of an island near the Asiatic shore. As we 
know that the Phoenicians practised writing before his time, is it 
conceivable, that the inquisitive Greeks would remain in igno- 
rance of a discovery so useful, or that Homer’s universal genius 
would not obtain a hint of an art from innumerable voyagers and 
travellers, whom he must have seen, whom he well knew, and 
who practised an art which was in general use two or three hun- 
dred miles from his own home, probably on the same coast ? 

There are many things in these poems, which, to say the least, 
it would be nearly impracticable to hand down through successive 
generations by the memory in its utmost perfection. A catalogue 
of ships occupies half of the second book of the Iliad. Supposing 
that parts of it are interpolated, yet it is still a catalogue, a 
lexicon of countries, cities, towns, nearly all the geography an4 
topography of Greece. There are the names of leaders, often 
with their genealogies, wives, children, and finally a list of mxxp 
than thirteen hundred ships. To this is to be added all the com- 
manders and allies of Troy, and a geographical summary of their 
native countries and cities. Could such things be safely trusted 

1 Thirl wall's Greece, X. p. 108, Harpers' ed. 

Vol. II No. 6. 33 
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to the memory ? Is the memory tenacious of long lists of dry 
names and facts ? 1 

Again, notwithstanding all which has been ingeniously urged 
on the opposite side, there is a manifest unity of plan and a higher 
unity of feeling and action in the Iliad . 1 If this is the case, then, the 
Iliad must have come down to us in its most essential parts, as 
it proceeded from the soul of the author. It is hardly conceivable 
that a series of later poets could have so entered into the mind 
of the author as to develop that inward, living germ which the 
poem certainly possesses. There is a bare possibility that portions 
of the Paradise Lost were not from the pen of Milton. Yet it 
Wonld require some degree of hardihood positively to affirm what 
is directly in face of the unity of the poem. The products of % 
great genius are not of that loose and uncertain character. Urn 
original, organic connection must be destroyed by later intetpola- 
ting poets. In the case of Homer too, it must be supposed that 
these later poets were men of equal genius, which would certain- 
ly be a most extraordinary phenomenon. 

Here then are two poems, containing, after all interpolations 
are removed, twenty-five or thirty thousand lines, exhibiting a 
symmetry of parts, a unity of plan more or less developed, and all 
animated by the spirit of sweet simplicity, genuine nature, and 
also by the highest sublimity. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
there were a number of authors ? Is it reasonable to imagine, 
is it not rather incredible, that the author could have transmitted 
these poems without the aid of writing materials ? We may 
conceive, possibly, that they could be transmitted from the se- 
cond person or generation to the third, and so on, without such 
aid. But in the first instance, they must have been committed 
to something more firm than man’s treacherous memory. The pro- 
cess of composing a poem of fifteen thousand or of ten thousand 
lines, according to a regular plau, the various parts more or leas co- 
hering together, with thousands of proper names, and all without 
the aid of writing materials, would seem to involve an impossibility 
on the very face of it At all events, it is fhr less simple and is 
encompassed with much more formidable difficulties than the 
old and common theory* 

1 Hag Erfindung d. Buchstabenschrifl, p. 90. 

1 0. Mailer rejects the opinion of those, who would separate the Iliad and 
Od/eey into parts, as altogether anUqustod. 

9 The same course of argument may be applied to the Pentateuch. There are 
various passages in it, as the exact census Num. ii., and the itinerary, Nam. 
xxxiii., for which the memory would be a very unsafe depository. There 
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6. We now proceed to show by direct proof that alphabetic 
writing did exist, and was extensively employed at or before the 
time of Moses. It will be most satisfactory to state the evidence 
in the language of those, who, as all will acknowledge, are the best 
qualified to judge on this subject. Most of the writers, whom 
we shall quote, are far from entertaining undue respect for the 
word of God A number of them are leading rationalists, who 
deny altogether that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 
Accordingly, their testimony must be regarded as specially valua- 
ble, for Moses could not have been the author of the books which 
are attributed to him, if alphabetic writing was then unknown. 
With the particular theories of the writers in regard to the coun- 
try where writing had its origin, the mode of its extension, etc., 
it is not necessary here to inquire. No apology will be necessa- 
ry for the introduction of a few facts and allusions, not specially 
bearing on the main object which we have in view. We begin 
with Gesenius. The passage is found in an appendix to the last 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, published a short time before 
his death. 

“ In order to understand the names and forms of the Hebrew 
letters, recourse must be bad to the Phoenician alphabet, the pa- 
rent of all the alphabets of western Asia and Europe. In this 
the forms of the twenty-two letters are still pictures, more or less 
manifest, of sensible objects, the names of which begin with 
these letters, while the names of the letters denote those objects. 

" Accordingly the Phoenician alphabet was developed from a 
hieroglyphic writing, and in such a maimer that the characters no 
longer denote, as was the case in the hieroglyphics, the represen- ’ 
ted objects themselves, but solely the initial letters of the same 
This transition from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing, we find 
very early among the Egyptians, at least 2000 B. C. [500 years 
before Moses]. The oldest writing of the Egyptians was solely 
hieroglyphic. But as this did not provide for the necessities, 
naturally often arising, to express the sound of words also, an in- 
genious expedient was devised of causing a number of pictures 
to denote merely the initial sound of the word indicated thereby; 
e. g. the hand, tU, was assumed for t; the mouth, ro 9 for r, so the 
alphabetic writing was originated, which the ancient Egyptians 
nsed in constant connection with the hieroglyphic. Along with the 

ire, also, throughout the book, marks of one controlling mind, unity of plan and 
design. So far as this concinnity of the different portions can be proved, so far 
is it shown to he necessary for the author to have possessed writing materials. 
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tatter which was used on the monuments, and which consists of 
perfect pictures, the Egyptians had s till another mode, though 
less exact, to express objects of common life, in which the pic- 
tures were often so abridged as to be 'indistinct, consisting only of 
rough elementary strokes. 

M In accordance with these historical premises, it is in the highest 
degree probable, that some Phoenician, connected in very ancient 
times with the neighboring Egyptians, invented his own alphabet, 
new and altogether more convenient and practical. Rejecting 
entirely the hieroglyphics and their innumerable characters, he 
selected simply twenty-two signs for the twenty-two consonant 
sounds of his language. 1 ' 

• M To determine the time and place of this discovery, facts are 
wanting, yet that it was made by the Phoenicians in Egypt, in ac- 
cordance with its Egyptian type or model, somewhere near the 
time of the reign of the Shepherd kings in Egypt, is a very prob- 
able supposition." 1 

u It is remarkable that the names of so many letters refer to ob- 
jects of pastoral life ; some seem to be of Egyptian origin, at least 
Tet.”* 

The following passages are from Prof. Ewald's latest work. 9 

“ From a consideration of the Semitic languages, it appears that 
the Asiaticdialects at least, expressed the simplest ideas in respect 
to the art of writing in the same manner throughout, 4 while later im- 

1 The Shepherd kings, according to Wilkinson and other*, conquered Egypt 
before Joseph was carried captive there. — Wilkinson, 1. 38. 

* On another page, Gesenius remarks, u that the high antiquity of the He- 
brew pronouns appears from their most extraordinary agreement with the pro- 
nouns of the ancient Egyptian language, by far the oldest of which we possess 
any written memorials." All llie separate pronouns in the Egyptian are com- 
pounded of the proper germ of the pronoun and a prefixed syllable, an, ant , eat, 
which must have given it a demonstrative sense, and served to impart to a short 
word more power and body. The Hebrew pronouns of the first tnd second 
persons, have this prefixed syllable, at least an. It is not found in the third 
person, in the biblical Hebrew, yet it is seen in the Talmudic. The essential 
pronominal forms in both languages correspond, e. g. Egypt. 3d per*, pi. sea, 
to Hob. kem y hen. The demonstrative prefixed syllable an, in (^a), has a mani- 
fest analogy with see ! etc. “ It now appears to be probable,’ that between 
the Hebrew and ancient Egyptiao, there was not merely the reciprocal recep- 
tion of words already formed, but a relationship of stem, lying deeper, and as 
•Id st least as that with the I ndo- Germanic stock." “ The correspondencies 
of the Hebrew with the ancient Egyptian are still more important than with the 
Coptic." — Gesenius's Heb. Gram. 13th edition. Halle Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 80, 
1641, No. 40. 

* Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 184$ f. p. 68 — 71. 

4 Not only 5TO , to write , with its many derivatives, is common to all the 
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provements in the art could be easily expressed by each in a differ- 
ent way. This phenomenon is not otherwise explainable than as 
fellows : This existing writing was first used, in its simplest ap» 
plication, by an unknown primitive Semitic people ; from them it 
was received, together with the most necessary designations of 
the object, by all the Semitic tribes known to os in history,— just 
as certainly as the fact that the term Eldah, for God, common to 
all the Semitic nations, shows that already the primitive people 
from whom they separated, designated God by this name. Fol- 
lowing sack traces, we may be led to the most surprising truths, 
beyond the most distant periods of the history of nations/* 

“We thus here see how every investigation into the origin of writ- 
ing among the primitive tribes leads us back to the remotest misty 
antiquity, to a more exact investigation of which all our present 
helps are not adequate. Among these tribes, writing is always 
earlier than we can follow it historically, just as every original art 
certainly springs from the most direct necessities of life, and may 
he soonest developed by a people extensively engaged in com- 
merce ; its use for the purpose <k writing history, or only of fixing 
laws, lies manifestly very early back. Whatever may have been 
the primitive Semitic people to whom half of the civilised world 
are indebted for this inestimable gift, so much cannot be mistaken, 
that it appears in history as a possession of a Semitic people, long 
before the time of Moees ; and that Isrnef had already, before his 
time, known and employed it in Egypt, can be assumed without 
difficulty/* 

“ The kindred nations may have had not only the art of writing, 
but an historical literature also, earlier than Israel, since, accord- 
ing to all the traces, Israel was among the smallest and latest of 
the tribes in the series of the larger and earlier developed brother- 
nations. In our opinion the notices in respect to Edom, definite 
and copious as they are given in Gen. xxxvi, bear altogether the 
marks of having been drawn, by the writer, from older Edomitish 
sources ; then, also, the report in regard to the wisdom of the 
Edomites must have had some ground. We also call to mind the 
primitive narration, Gen. xiv (wholly different from all the other 
notices), where Abraham is spoken of as a “ Hebrew,” almost a 
stranger to the narrator, just as a Canaanitish historian might 

Semitic languages (perhaps with the exception of the Aethiopic), but also *WO , 
book, and V*}, ink ; only the instrument for writing must have been early 
changed, since 03} and S'Vl stand nearly alone, the Syrians using, instead of 
it, tUg , and the Arabians and Ethiopians, together with the later Jews,* rilsyinf . 

33* 
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speak of him. The information incidentally preserved Nura. 13: 
22) in respect to the time of the building of the early founded cities, 
Hebron in Canaan and Tanis in Egypt, appears altogether like 
the fragment of a Phoenician work, or of one not Hebrew.” 

“Tims it appears to us not only as very probable, but rather cer- 
tain, that the earliest historians of Israel found already in exist- 
ence a multitude of historical works of the kindred tribes. That 
the Tyrians possessed historical books, carefully written, with an 
exact chronology, we know definitely from fragments of the works 
of Dios and Menander of Ephesus, which they prepared for the 
Greeks.” 

“ Thus the position is firmly established that from the time of 
Moses, Hebrew historical writing could have been developed, and 
was developed.” 

Our next extract is from Von Lengerke, a professor in the uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. 1 " The use of writing and of the easier 
writing material, that made of skins, is thus presupposed by the 
oldest tradition, to have been in existence at the time of Moses, 
and there is no sufficient ground to doubt it” “ At all events, it 
appears to be historically proved from their names, e. g. Kiijath- 
sepher, city of the bock , etc., that writing was practised by the in- 
habitants of Canaan, at a very early time, before the return of the 
Israelites from Egypt” “ That the Israelites appropriated to them- 
selves many arts while in Egypt, e. g. the art of weaving, of fiising 
and working metals, etc., is undeniable ; and probably the like may 
be concluded of the art of writing, though the discovery of a Semi- 
tic alphabet cannot be of Egyptian origin ; still the supposition is 
probable, that the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing was transformed 
by the Hyksos, ( Shepherd kings) into alphabetic writing, and that 
this discovery then passed over to the other Semitic tribes.” “ The 
Tyrians certainly had an historical literature in the Mosaic era ; 
for, though the fragments from Dios and Menander of Ephesus do 
not relate to a time earlier than that of David and Solomon, still, 
we may draw the conclusion from the genuinely historical stamp 
of these notices, that Phoenician historical writers fiodrished at 
afar earlier period.” 

“ The conclusion does not appear hasty,” says Prof. A. T. Hart- 
mann of Rostock, “ that the art of writing for a long time em- 
ployed by the Babylonians, passed over to the Phoenicians, as 
soon as the latter felt their need of it. Now if this was the case, 

1 Kenyan. Volks- und Religionsgeschichte Israel’s, 1844, Introduction pp. 
XXX. XXXI., and p. 374. 
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the Phoenicians had learned to use this invaluable art, certainly 
at a period which extends far back of Moses and the residence of 
the Israelites in Egypt” 1 * “ Acquaintance with alphabetic writing,” 
says Vater “ on the part of Moses and his contemporaries, is not 
merely possible but more than probable.” 9 

“The inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks/ 1 says Boeckh, 3 
which are written in a character similar to the Phoenician, exhibit 
a later form than the oldest Phoenician ; yet this by no means 
proves that the Phoenician character did not originate in Babylon ; 
for it certainly often happens that the older form of writing is pre- 
served in a derived alphabet longer than in the original one, as 
the Italian alphabet and particularly the Latin, show in relation 
to the Greek.” 

“ The Egyptians on one side,” says Prof. Olshausen of Kiel, 
“the Hebrews and Phoenicians on the other, we find, at a time 
which extends back of all sure chronology, in possession of an 
alphabet, which has one and the same extraordinary principle to 
denote the sound. „ For this purpose an object was represented or 
pictured, whose name in the various spoken languages of Egypt 
or the Semitic tribes, begins with this sound.” 

“ Moses at least was acquainted with the Egyptian writing ; he 
himself could write ; from him begin the notices in respect to the 
practice of the art of writing among the Israelites.” 4 

It is unnecessary to multiply these references any further. The 
argument from this source against the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch is wholly untenable, and is generally abandoned in Ger- 
many. As, however, it has been recently brought forward with 
considerable confidence, and as the discussion of it might cast 
light on other topics which may come under consideration, we 
have thought it worth while to devote some space to it 

i 5. Language and Style of the Pentateuch does not prove its later 

Origin. 

It is confidently affirmed by some in our country, that the Pen- 
tateuch must be of comparatively recent origin from the fact that 
its language and idiom do not differ from those of the professedly 
.later books. Moses, as is affirmed, wrote, six or eight centuries 

1 Hiator. Krit. Forsch ungen, 1831, p. 615. 

* Vater, quoted by Hengstenberg, Beitrftge I. p. 424. 

* Metrolog. Untersuch. p. 40. 

4 Ueber den Uraprnng d. Alphabetea, 1841, pp. 6, 6. 
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before some of the prophets ; there would, therefore, inevitably 
be many archaisms, or vestiges of antiquity in the former; but as 
there are not, then it follows that the writer of the Pentateuch 
must have been coeval or nearly so with the prophets. The sim- 
ilarity or rather identity of style in the two cases, precludes any 
other hypothesis. We might with as much reason suppose that 
the Latin of Ennius or of the Twelve Tables would be identical 
with that of Livy or Tacitus ; or that Chaucer and Addison would 
use the same English vocabulary, as that Moses and Isaiah should 
be found to differ in style as little as they do. The early origia 
of the Pentateuch is impossible on this ground alone. We need 
no other proof that it is not genuine. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to undertake to refute this po- 
sition at length. The opponents of the genuineness of the Pen- 
tateuch in Germany have generally and long ago abandoned this 
ground as untenable. As, however, it is again urged as a de- 
cisive objection to the early origin of the five books of Moaes, it 
may be well to devote a few pages to its examination. 

In the first place, it is not true that there are no differences be- 
tween the language of the Pentateuch and that of the later books. 
The differences are by no means inconsiderable, as the best He- 
brew scholars of the present day acknowledge. Ewald, speaking 
of some fragments of the Pentateuch and Joshua, says “ that 
there are many things in the style as rare as they are antique. 
Considering the small number of passages, the amount of words 
elsewhere wholly unknown or not used in prose, is great.” 1 

The last service which was performed for the cause of sacred 
learning by Dr. Jahn of Vienna, was an elaborate essay on the 
Language and Style of the Pentateuch, designed to vindicate its 
genuineness. His object was to show that there are a multitude 
of words in the Pentateuch, which never occur, or very rarely, in 
the later books ; while in the later books, there are many words, 
which are never or but seldom found in the Pentateuch. In his 
lists, he has omitted most of the ana% ’keyofuva, also those words, 
which must from the nature of the case be peculiar to the Pen- 
tateuch, e. g. proper names of countries, cities and nations ; the 
names of particular diseases, such as the leprosy and its symp- 
toms; the various terms which designate blemishes in men, 
priests and sacrificial offerings, and those which were employed 
in the construction of the tabernacle ; also the names of those 


1 Geacbichte d. Volkei Israel, I. 77. 
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natural objects which are peculiar to Egypt and the Arabian de- 
sert On the other hand, in the list of words peculiar to the later 
books, those terms are excluded which the author of the Penta- 
teuch had no occasion to use. After the designations for all these 
classes of objects were left out, Jahn then made a selection from 
the most important of the remainder. This enumeration cbm- 
prises about four hundred words and phrases peculiar to the Pen- 
tateuch, or but very seldom employed elsewhere, and about four 
hundred words and phrases in the later books which either do not 
occur at all, or but very rarely, in the Pentateuch. Jahn’s list, as 
Hengstenberg remarks, requires a revision, as Hebrew learning 
has made great progress in the last twenty-five years. Jahn fell 
into some mistakes in his interpretation of words, and he confined 
himself too much to their external form. He should also have 
omitted the ana% Ityopera. Yet, after all allowances are made, 
the greater portion of the words in his enumeration are perfectly 
in point Not a few words and phrases to which he makes no 
allusion might swell the number. 

We here addnoe a few terms and forms of speech, some of the 
more important of which Gesenius and Ewaldalso refer to as pe- 
culiar to the Pentateuch. 

The words em , he, and TO , young man , are of common gender, 
and used, also, for she and young teaman. The former is found 
m 195 places, as feminine, in the Pentateuch ; neither is found as 
feminine out of it 11 In accordance with the spirit of the language,” 
says Ewald, 11 and the obviously gradual separation of gender, this 
is a proof, which cannot be mistaken, in favor of the high antiquity 
of the Pentateuch.” When swn stands for rrn , the punctators give 
it the appropriate pointing of this form (Kin). From this circum- 
stance, it has been suggested as probable, that other original ar- 
chaisms in the Pentateuch may, in the lapse of ages, have been 
conformed to later usage. 

The Plural of the Demonstrative pronoun bn is found eight 
times in Genesis, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, always with the 
article ; elsewhere this form is found but once (there without the 
article) in 1 Chron. 20: 8, “ manifestly borrowed,” says Ewald, 
“ from the Pentateuch.” In all other places, n is appended, ribtt . 

The phrase, tjoio , to be gathered to his people , is the stand- 

ing form in the Pentateuch ; in the other books it is never found. 
Instead of it, elsewhere, the phrase, to deep with his fathers, is 
employed. 

The customary designation of cohabitation, in the Pentateuch 
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by tyv r&j , is found elsewhere only in Ea. 22: 10, where there is 
a manifest play upon the words in Lev. 20: 11, 

Together with the form toa$ , lamb, the form is found in the 

Pentateuch fourteen times ; elsewhere never. 

■pp , specie*, land, occurs twenty-eight times in the Pentateuch, 
elsewhere only Ezek. 47: 10, borrowed from Gen. 1: 21. 

nn^3 irn , tweet odor , used of offerings, occurs four times in the 
Pentateuch, elsewhere only in Ezekiel, where it is manifestly 
borrowed from the Pentateuch. 

n*np2f , neighbor, in Pentateuch eleven times ; elsewhere only in 
Zech. 13: 7, manifestly grounded on the usage in the Pentateuch. 

Feu; pnx , to laugh, of the Pentateuch, the other books use pnty 
with three exceptions, pnty is used fifty-two times. The same is 
true of the exchange of for the softer p?t . The x is the hard- 
est of the sibilants. “ The general process of modification/’ says 
Ewald, “ is that the harder, rougher sounds become more and more 
exchanged for those which are softer and weaker." Even in the 
proper name, Isaac, to is used for x in Amos. 

V'&j is used for goat fifty times in the Pentateuch ; elsewhere 
never. 

The country on the east of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, has 
in the Pentateuch the name xttta man? , plain* qf Moab ; else- 
where only in Josh. 13: 22, in reference to the narrative in the 
Pentateuch. In Judg. 11: 12 seq., where there is a somewhat 
detailed account of the march of Jephthah into this territory, these 
is no trace of this name ; it is called the land of the Amorims. 

The designation of the Jordan, in the neighborhood of Jericho, 
by in?? TTfl • i* found only in the Pentateuch and Joshua. 

- The phrase, to cover the eye of the earth, yyfn TT"™* nw, oc- 
curs only in the Pentateuch. It is one evidence of the sensuous 
character of the language of the Pentateuch. In later times, such 
expressions appear only in poetry. It has a parallel in the ex- 
pression, “ as the ox licketh up the grass of the field,” Num. 
22:4. 

The verb , to hollow out, occurs only in the Pentateuch. In 
the remaining books, aps is employed, which is also found in 
the Pentateuch. 

n^py , female, is found twenty-one times in the Pentateuch, else- 
where only in Jer. 31: 22, where there is an evident reference to 
Num. 6: 30. 

m?, here, in this place, only in the Pentateuch. 6?by?, in the 
sense oi times, literally beats, is not found out of the Pentateuch. 
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In the other books, the equivalent, truss , is used, which also ap- 
pears in the Pentatench. This peculiarity is not to be regarded 
as accidental In ancient times, when visible objects had such 
preponderance, the connection of the original meaning of a word 
with its derivatives was so visibly preserved, that every Word 
which signifies foot or step, might be used, without any addition, 
in the sense of time*. 

The phrase, *iya m , Nttm. 24: 3, 15, son of Bear. The \ as th* 
outward mark of the construct state, belongs to the infancy of 
language. It is peculiar to the Pentateuch, except that it is found 
in Ps. 1 14: 8, which is an imitation, and in the word 'irnn , Ps. 50: 
10. 104: 11. Is. 56: 9. Zeph. 2. 14, which is copied literally fVom 
Gen. ch. 1: 24. 

nra is used in Nuntbei* for the later orb and . 

The words, dobok , mixed multitude , Num. 11:4, mid hgbp , trite, ' 
light, Num. 21: 5, are not found except in the Pentateuch. 

rrarcn, sack, fifteen times in Genesis, elsewhere never, itan, 
hurt, five times in the Pentateuch, not elsewhere, mn , breast of 
ammols, thirteen times, only in the Pentateuch, btnn , sickle, twice 
in Deuteronomy, bw is the later word. Dtpj-b^ every Hiring thing, 
only in Gen. and Dent wo, portion, tribute, three times, in Num- 
bersonly. rasa number, only in Ex. and Leviticus. tfix to be re - 
dundant, nine times, only in the Pentateuch, ynws a tenth part, 
twenty-six times, only in the Pentateuch. ■np , inpx hostile en- 
counter, seven times, only in the Pentateuch. to rays, 
only in Ex. 34: 29. 30: 35, elsewhere . S)tt; to brood or hover 
over, in Piel,only Gen. 1:2. Dent 32: 11. •prab nab rest of the 
Sabbath, eleven times in Exod. and Levit, elsewhere never. *ttb 
offspring, only in the Pentateuch, naab effusion, nine times, ouly 
in the Pentateuch, d^bbb great grand-children, only in Gen., Ex., 
Num. and Deut. ban find pollution, only in the Pentateuch, 
inn n coat of mail, only in Exodus, later words are rnnb , yrnb , eta 

There is, however, a remarkable homogeneousness in most of 
the remains which we possess of the Hebrew literature. We 
cannot separate these remains into different periods, as is done 
in regard to Roman literature. The distinction of golden and sil- 
ver ages, which Gesenius makes, does not hold throughout The 
language and idiom of the Pentateuch are substantially like the 
language mud style of the later historians and prophets. 

Yet this resemblance does not by any means prove the later 
origin of the Pentateuch. The five hooks may have been Written 
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in their present form, substantially, by Moses. This may be pro- 
ved by the following considerations. 

1. The affirmation that the genuineness of the Pentateuch is 
destroyed, because its idiom is the same as that of the other He- 
brew books, thus demonstrating, as it is said, its recent author- 
ship, proves too much. It would show that the whole body of 
Hebrew literature must be contemporaneous. The books of Sam- 
uel, as it is agreed on all hands, were written several hundred 
years before the prophecy of Malachi, yet the Hebrew of the two 
productions is not essentially different Now if the identity of 
the style of the Pentateuch and that of Isaiah demonstrates the 
late origin of the former, then for the same reason, the writer of 
Samuel must have been contemporaneous with the last of the 
prophets. If the presence of a large number of archaisms in the 
Pentateuch be necessary to show its Mosaic authorship, then the 
existence of a less number in the books of Samuel is necessary 
in order to show that it was written before the age of Malachi or 
Zechariah. There is, confessedly, a great difference in the age 
of different Psalms. Some, we know, were written by David. 
Others were composed after the captivity. Yet some of the lat- 
ter are among the most beautiful and original in the whole com- 
pass of Hebrew literature, while the style and idiom are, in all 
important respects, the same as those of which David was the 
writer. The Hebrew of the 137th Psalm has as close a resem- 
blance to that of the 18th, as the Hebrew of Isaiah has to that of 
the Pentateuch. If an interval of several hundred years be al- 
lowed — as it is by every one, — to intervene between the author- 
ship in the case of the two Psalms, then the same may be right- 
fully admitted in respect to Isaiah and the Pentateuch. In other 
words, what proves too much, proves nothing. A course of ar- 
gument that would make the Pentateuch, on the ground of style, 
contemporaneous with Isaiah, would make the authorship of the 
whole Old Testament identical in point of time, unless we except 
a few fragments, savoring strongly of Chaldee. 

2. The Pentateuch would naturally serve as a model and com- 
mon source for the writers of the subsequent portions of the Scrip- 
tures. It was the law-book, unrepeatable, for the Jewish race. 
Constant reference must have been made to its pages, especially 
by the priests and the more cultivated part of the nation. They 
would, either intentionally or insensibly, adopt its idioms and 
phraseology. It contained the record of the miraculous dis- 
pensations of the Almighty towards their favored progenitors. 
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Deviation from its style might come to be regarded almost as. a 
moral offence. Or, if there were nothing of this superstitious rev- 
erence, still it would imperceptibly and deeply affect the entire 
national literature. And this is found to be actually the fact 
References to the law, presuppositions of its various institutes, 
imitation or copying of its language, reminiscences perfectly 
spontaneous, of the events recorded in it, are everywhere found 
in the older historical books, the prophets and Psalms. In four of 
the earlier prophets, Isaiah (not including chaps, xl — Ivi), Micah, 
Hosea and Amos, there are more than eight hundred traces of 
the existence of the Pentateuch in its present form.* One can- 
not read even four or five chapters of these prophets, with any 
degree of attention, without being struck with the great number 
of allusions to the facts of the Pentateuch. This would often in- 
volve, of course, the quotation of the precise language employed in 
describing those events. There is no fact exactly parallel to this 
in the whole circle of literature. Luther's German version of the 
Bible and king James’s English version have done much to fix 
the character of the German and English languages. Not a little of % 
the best literature of the two nations is deeply tinctured with the 
spirit of these translations, where the exact style and language 
are not copied. Yet there are many circumstances that counteract 
this influence, which did not exist in respect to the Pentateuch. 
They are regarded as mere versions, no one feeling for them the 
reverence which is entertained for the original. They are not the 
fountain of civil and national law, as the Pentateuch was to the 
Jews. The two versions principally affect the religious and de- 
votional literature. The case most analogous to the Pentateuch 
is the Korin. Its effect on Arabic literature, as will be. men- 
tioned below, has been great, for many centuries. Yet, perhaps, 
it has never had that marked and all-pervading influence which 
the five books of Moses have exerted on Hebrew literature. 

3. The unchangeable character of Hebrew literature would be 
naturally inferred from the character of the people and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. 

They lived in the midst of nations who spoke the same lan- 
guage, or dialects closely cognate. Their own language was in- 
digenous in Canaan. Their numerous wars were almost exclu^ 
sively carried on against tribes who used the same or related lan- 

1 See Tucb, KommenUr flber die Genesis, Vonede, p. 98.. 

Vol. II No. 6. 34 
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gn ages. Of course there would be no room for any intermixtures 
of foreign speeeh from this source. 

The Hebrews were strictly a religious people, connected to- 
gether by the strongest ties, forbidden to engage in foreign com- 
merce, taught to look upon the religious usages and many of the 
common customs of other nations with abhorrence, never in- 
clined to travel abroad, and utterly indisposed, (often in contra- 
vention to the spirit of the Mosaic law,) to admit foreigners into 
their society. Up to the time of David, they had but little access 
to the Mediterranean Sea, the coast being lined by thek inveterate 
enemies, the Philistines. They had but one large city. Nearly 
all the literature originated in Jerusalem. Almost all the writers, 
of whom mention is made, seem to have lived in the metropolis. 
There was no rival city, no Italian or Asiatic colony, to use and 
glory m a different dialect from that of the proud Athenian city. 
All the tribes were, in an important sense, residents of Jerusalem. 
Three times in a year, and for days together, a great proportion 
of the male population mingled together in the most unreserved 
intercourse, — a circumstance which would strongly tend to pre- 
serve the unity and purity of the language. There were scarcely 
any arts or sciences to corrupt, with their nomenclature, the old 
forms of the language. No system of philosophy ever crept into 
the country. None could have been introduced without injuring 
the religious spirit of the people. With the exeeption of the 
priests and Levites, the nation were almost wholly employed in 
foe agricultural or pastoral life, — a condition which, perhaps, least 
of all, admits of changes in idioms or in the forms of words. 

We may add, to these considerations, the unchangeableness 
which has always characterized oriental life throughout The 
same permanence which attaches to manners and customs would 
of course extend, more or less, to the forms of speech. Progress 
is the law in the West, stability in the East The occidental 
languages are subject to the ceaseless change, which characterizes 
all other things . 1 The oriental delights to rehearse the same alle- 
gories and apothegms, expressed in the same terms, which 
gratified his earliest progenitors. 

The structure itself, of the Semitic dialects, would lead us to 
the same general conclusion. This is manifest, e. g. in the law 

1 This is entirely consistent with the position of the degeneracy of the Orien- 
tals in knowledge and yirtue. Manners, customs, languages might be perma- 
nent, while acquaintance with the character of God and the perception of human 
duty were becoming obscure. 
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of triliterals, in the relation of compound nouns and derivatives to 
their roots, and in the perfect regularity with which the forms of 
the verb are developed. 

4. We have, however, in direct opposition to the objection ad- 
vanced, the perfect analogy of other Semitic languages. The 
Syriac and Arabic underwent, for many centuries, comparatively 
little change. The oldest remains of the Syrian, the Peshito ver- 
sion of the New Testament, which was prepared in the second 
century, agrees throughout, in all essential things, with the Syriac 
of Barhebraeus, who lived in the thirteenth century, notwithstand- 
ing the tendency of the latter, in its language and syntactical forms, 
to the Arabic. “ That no more changes happened to the Syriac,” 
says Hoffmann, 1 11 in this long interval of time, is not strange ; for 
as manners, customs, usages, etc., are altered less among orientals 
than Europeans, so it is with a language ; if it makes any pro- 
gress, it is still more likely to remain long stationary, than to ad- 
vance. As the Koran has imposed a restricted and fixed charao* 
ter on the Arabic language, so the most ancient monument of Sy- 
riac letters — the version of the sacred boofcst—has effected the 
same in .the Syriac language.” It should also be recollected, that 
this permanence in the language was maintained, while the Sy- 
rians were under subjection to a foreign power. Of course the 
language was more liable to corruption than could have been the 
case with the Hebrew before the Babylonish captivity. 

A still stronger proof may be drawn from the Arabia Profes- 
sor Kosegarten of Greifswald, one of the most distinguished liv- 
ing orientalists, in a review of Eichhora’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament, in the Jena Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, July, 1825, 
has shown, by a dear and fundamental examination, that the fa ct 
of the stability, or continued unchanging character of the Arabio 
language, can be established by the most unquestionable proofs 
from the Language itself, not only during a period of six hundred 
years but of a thousand years, yea for fifteen hundred years. The 
grammatical structure of the Arabic language remains the same 
in all the writers which fall within these three widely separated pe- 
riods. Dedensions, conjugations, constructions, are the same. The 
smaller, incidental deviations are no more considerable, by any 
means, than the difference which appears between the language 
of the Pentateuch and that of the older Hebrew prophets. No 
greater difference is to be noted, in a lexical respect, in these Ara- 
bic writers, than that which occurs between the Pentateuch* the 


1 Syriac Grammar, p. 15. 
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books of Samuel and Isaiah. We may hence conclude, that in 
the Arabic language, during the fifteen hundred years in which 
we can examine its form, no such changes at all have taken place 
as appear in the German dialects and in those derived from the 
Latin, in the course of a few centuries, and which have hap- 
pened to the Greek language down to its present form in modem 
Greek. 1 Consequently, the Mosaic writings might have been 
separated from some other books of the Old 1 Testament by an inter- 
val of a thousand years, and at the same time exhibit but few va- 
riations in language and idiom. 

We are happy to subjoin in further corroboration of the views 
here presented, some more exact statements in regard to the his- 
tory of the Arabic, from a friend who has long made that lan- 
guage his particular study. 

“ You are aware that the oldest specimens of Arabic literature 
which we possess are not more ancient than the century before 
Mohammed. These exhibit a highly cultivated language ; the syn- 
tax is regular, the inflections are richly varied, and the vocabu- 
lary is abundant : — they also show a refined musical art It is 
evident that this perfection can have been attained only by de- 
grees ; it is probably to be ascribed to the rival efforts of lyric 
bards of different Arab tribes. One result of these poetic efforts 
seems to have been to make the peculiar expressions of each tribe 
a part of the authorized language of the other ; a common lan- 
guage of literature being thus, to some extent, created, while at 
die same time dialectical differences* distinguished the ordinary 
spoken language of the tribes. It thus appears, that the Arabic 
language, prior to Mohammed’s time, was already tending to a 
fixed form for use in literary productions. The Korin, as you well 
knew, was finally written out by order of the Khalif Othman in 
the dialect of the Koreishites, who were the dominant tribe in Mo- 
hammed’s day, and that to which he himself belonged ; their di- 
alect also, had, it is probable, become the literary standard, by ap- 
propriating to itself a larger measure than other tribes of that 
culture which poetic rivalry put within the reach of alL But it 
is quite plain, that the promulgation of the Korin rather depress- 
ed and restricted literary effort among the Arabs. In style, it is 
far from being as rich and varied as the productions of the earlier 
poets ; and yet it would have been presumption to think of sur- 
passing it in language, or manner, since the super-excellence of 
its composition was claimed by Mohammed as an argument for 

1 Hartmann’* Forachungen, p. 649. 
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its inspiration. Now came in, also, the influence of the gram- 
marians, who, though they refer to the earlier poets, yet prove 
everything by the Kor&n ; all sorts of pretences are resorted to by 
them to make out, in every case, that the language of their Sa- 
cred Book is without fault To this is to be added, that all the 
learning of the Arabs is based in some respect upon the Kotin : 
this book became the First Class Book, so to speak, in all schools. 
The Arab mind having moved in a sphere so circumscribed, since 
the promulgation of the Korin, ever turning to that as in prayer 
the Mohammedan ever faces the Kibleh, it is true that the writ- 
ten Arabic has been very little changed from that time to this. 
Even the preservation of the ancient pronunciation has been provi- 
ded for, in the reading of the Koran, by the perpetuation of the 
rules of early Koiin-readers, in a special department of the schools. 
There would seem to be a strong presumption, that, whenever a 
body of sacred literature exists, which has been transmitted 
down from a turning period in the progress of a nation's civiliza- 
tion, and a class of men devoted to its study, the literary language 
will not deviate from the model of the sacred book. This might 
be illustrated by the case of the Sanscrit, which until within a 
few years wa3 even spoken by the Brahmans, in its classic form ; 
and which, as written, has changed very little, except in certain 
works where caprice seems to have driven the fancy mad, since 
its classic age. May it not also be true, that the separatum of a 
written from a spoken language favors the preservation, general- 
ly, of the ancient purity of the former? 

“ The ordinary language of social intercourse, with the Arabs, 
must have been affected already as soon as it came to be used by 
foreign nations, upon whom it was forced, or who adopted it with 
the religion of the Prophet; though in the palmy days of Islam- 
ism the Moslem schools would tend to check this foreign influ- 
ence. But it received still greater modifications in consequence 
of the less general diffusion of instruction, and the diminished 
stimulus to learning, and the irruptions of barbarians into Mo- 
hammedan countries after the decline of the Khalifate. The pe- 
culiarities of the spoken Arabic consist chiefly in the intermix- 
ture of foreign words, and in abbreviations of pronunciation, by 
which some of the more delicate distinctions of grammatical form 
in the written Arabic are lost Yet I suppose it to be a fact, that 
the Kor&n is equally intelligible to all who speak the Arabic." 

It may be added, that the circumstances of the Syrians and 
Arabians were very different from those of foe Hebrews. The 

34* 
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former passed through many stages of cultivation. They appro- 
priated to themselves Greek science, and were compelled to bor- 
row many scientific terms, and thus endanger the purity of their 
language. The Arabians, too, entered on a career of conquest sub- 
jugating the nations from Spain almost to China. How differ- 
ent was the condition of the Hebrews from the days of Joshua to 
Josiah, and how almost infinitely less exposed to change was the 
Hebrew language than its sister dialect ! 


ARTICLE Y III. 

NOTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By E. Robinson. 

The Citt Ephraim, Johh 11 : 54. 

After the raising of Lazarus, the Sanhedrim at the instance and coun- 
sel of Caiphas, determined to seize Jesus and cause him to be put to 
death. To avoid their machinations, our Lord withdrew from Jerusalem 
u unto a country near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and 
there abode with his disciples John 11: 54. This place has never yet 
been identified with any modern site ; nor has any attempt been made, 
so far as 1 know, to ascertain anything more than its general position. 
The following comparisons and combinations may perhaps throw some 
light upon the subject 

This city Ephraim (’ Eyqcufi, ’JSi pfsfi) has been correctly assumed as being 
the same with the Ephraim or Ephron of 9 Chr. 13s 19, Heb. lyrog in 
Keri, in Chethib, Sept’-ftypov, which place Abijah king of Judah, 
after his great battle with Jeroboam, took from the latter along with Bethel 
and Jeshanah. It lay therefore not for remote from Bethel. So too Jo- 
sephus relates, that Vespasian marched from Cesarea to the hill-country, 
subdued the toperchiee of Gopbna and Acraba with the small cities (no- 
lijfrfta) Bethel and Ephraim (Epycu ju), and then proceeded to Jerusalem ; 
Jos. B. J. 4. 9. 9. This also is doubtless the Ephron (* Epqiip) of Eusebius 
and Jerome, which the former places at eight, and the latter (correcting 
Eusebius) at nearly twenty Roman miles north of Jerusalem ; OnomasL 
art. Ephron. 

There was another similar name in the Old Testament, viz. Opkrah in 
Benjamin, Josh. 18: 23. 1 Sam. 39:17, Heb. rrjttj, Sept’jBp^ado. This 
was apparently the dphra CA<p$a) of Eusebius and Jerome, situated five 
Roman miles east of Bethel; OnomasL art Jtpihra. 
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The question suggests itself: Were perhaps Ophra and Ephron 
(rnw yi-iM) merely different forms of the same name, belonging to one 
and the same place ? This would seem not improbable, as both forms 
have the same general signification, fawny faumMkty from the noun 
fawn; one receiving simply the feminine ending, and the other taking the 
very common termination The same idea is favored, too, by the like 
analogy in the Hebrew forms for SkUohy viz. and ; this latter 
being found in the gentile noun "Oib'nb SkUantU, and in the 2ilov* of Jo- 
sephus ; see Gesen. Heb. Lex. art rtV'p no. 2. So likewise in die forms 
Hhft GUoh and GUomle, Further, the great laxness and variety of 

manner with which Hebrew names are written in Greek, leaves ample 
room for such a position. Thus another Ophrab (rnM) in Manasseh is 
written by the LXX, ’2fypa£a, Judg. 6: 11. 8: 27, 32. 9: 5; and by Jose- 
phus > £^dr, Antiq. 5. 6. 5. Hence for Hek rnw we have ’JSpgafri* 
and , JBppor ; and fbr Hek we have ' EtpQw and ’Epprilja. 

If now we admit the probable identity of Ephraim (or Ephron) and 
Ophra in the Old Testament: and that of Ephraim in die New Testa- 
ment with both ; and follow out this suggestion ; we shall find it giving 
still further confirmation from several circumstances. According to John 
11: 54, the place in question was situated near the desert ; according to 
the Old Testament and Josephus it was not far from Bethel ; according 
' to Eusebius and Jerome it lay five Roman miles from Bethel in the east- 
ern quarter, and nearly twenty Roman miles (Jerome says u in the twen- 
tieth mile”) north of Jerusalem. Now, taking all these specifications to- 
gether, they apply with great exactness to the lofty site of the modem 
Taiyibeb, two hours northeast of Bethel, and six hours and twenty min- 
utes north-northeast of Jerusalem, (reckoning three Roman miles to the 
hour,) adjacent to and overlooking the broad tract of desert country lying 
between it and the valley of the Jordan, and also along the western side 
of the Dead Sea ; a position so remarkable, that one cannot suppose it to 
have been left unoccupied in ancient times ; see BibL Res. in Palest H. 
p. 121 — 124. The striking coincidence of all these circumstances would 
seem to leave little room fbr doubt, that we have here, in the modem Tai- 
yibeh, the ancient Ephraim to which Jesus thus withdrew. 

If we have now succeeded in fixing the position of the city Ephraim, 
new light is thrown upon the harmony of the Gospels during the six 
• months before the Saviour’s passion. According to Matt 19: 1 and Mark 
10: 1, our Lord’s last approach to Jerusalem was by way of Perea and 
Jericho. At Ephraim he could overlook the whole of Perea, as well as 
all the valley of the Jordan ; and nothing would be more natural for him, 
than to pass over into that region and there preach the Gospel on his way 
back to Jerusalem for the last time. Here then John harmonizes with 
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Matthew and Marie ; according to whom great multitudes followed Jeaua 
on this journey. To this journey there may likewise be referred Luke 
13: 22 ; m also the following chapters of Luke, to dispose of which a re- 
turn of our Lord to Galilee has been usually assumed after the preceding 
feast of Tabernacles. But of such a return not the slightest hint is found 
in any of the Evangelists. 


ARTICLE IX. 

SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CUmkal and Qtnerdl Literature. A new volume of Prof. Rfoeris great 
geographical work was published lb 1844 and forms Vol. 5 of West Asia. 
It contains the routes of the most recent travellers m Mesopotamia as 
Grant, Ainsworth and Forbes ; examines some points of great interest in 
biblical geography, as the position of Ur of the Chaldees and Hama, 
and the river Chebar; and treats at considerable length of the ruins cf 
Babylonia. — The transactions of the Philological and Historical class of 
the Berlin Academy for 1842, published in 1844, form a quarto volume 
of nearly 500 pages, — quite a contrast to the meagre volume of the 
previous year. Among the articles the longest is an attempt at a To- 
pography of the products of the Chinese empire by M. Schott An esBay 
by Prof. Zumpt on the state of the Philosophical schools at Athens will 
be read with interest by the students of philosophy and classical antiqui- 
ties. 

The learned French scholar Boissonade published during the last year 
one hundred and twenty-three fables of Balbins written in the Choliam- 
bic or Hipponactean measure and discovered a short time since in the 
convent of St Laura on Mt Athos. A few only of these febles had been 
known in their perfect state, but the notice of Choi iambic verses in the 
prose of the so-called febles of Aesop had led several learned men to 
attempt to reconstruct them. A lame attempt of that kind is contain- 
ed in Berger’s book entitled Babfii febularum choliambicarum libri tree, 
(Munich 1816). Berger gives ninety-three, some of which may be call- 
ed bad prose made worse. Parts of twenty-two are given, as restored 
by various scholars, in the Philological Museum. (Cambridge 1832, vol. 
1. p. 280). Babrius, who was supposed to belong to or to have lived be- 
fore the Augustan period, is thrust down to the age of Alexander Seve- 
ns by Boissonade in consequence of some indications in one of the pro- 
ems to the febles. 
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An edition of Strabo of the highest importance for the very corrupt 
text of that geographer and founded on a careful examination of the man- 
uscripts is now in progress at Berlin. Hie editor is Dr. Gustav Kramer. 
One voL containing a preface and the text of six books has been pub- 
lished.-— The Corpus Inscription um Graecarum of Boeckb bas reached 
the first fasciculus of the Third Volume. — Orelli has published a sup- 
plement to his Select Latin inscriptions^— The Anecdota Delphica of 
Ernest Curtius, (Berlin 1843), contains inscriptions discovered at Delphi 
by Ottfried Muller, die author and A. Scholl. Muller died immediately 
after. There are connected with the inscriptions admirable essays on 
the manumission of slaves in Greece, and on some decrees of the Am- 
phictyonic council. 

An edition of Plutarch’s Lives, important for the text by C. Sintenis, 
author of an excellent edition of the life of Pericles, has advanced to the 
third volume. A fourth will easily finish the original text We hope 
Sintenis will add a commentary, which he can do better than any man 
living. 

The second volume of the second edition of Matter’s Histoire de 
FEcole d’ Alexandria appeared in 1844. This edition has been very 
much altered from the first which came out twenty-three years since. 
The second volume treats of the sciences pursued. at Alexandria, particular- 
ly of the mathematics, astronomy and geography. 

Worka on Hebrew Grammar, BQttical Interpretation, etc. Dr. Gustav 
Brtickner has published a 44 New Hebrew Reading Book with Notes and 
a Glossary.” The author belongs to the school of Gesenius, and was 
employed by him in preparing Indexes, etc. for the Thesaurus. Gesenius 
bore testimony to his intimate acquaintance with Hebrew, to his exact 
grammatical knowledge, etc. 44 Bruckner differs from his teacher,” says a 
writer in Tboluck’s Anzeiger, Sept 1844, 44 by a fundamental insight into 
the religious and theological contents of the Old Testament, Gesenius 
recognizing in the sacred writings only the products of oriental literature.” 
Dr. B. published, in 1842; a 44 Practical Help for methodical Exercises in 
Hebrew Grammar.” The New Reading Book embraces three courses, 
the first designed for exercises in the forms of the grammar, and the other 
two in the Syntax. The selections from the historical, prophetical and 
poetical books of the Old Testament, are said to be excellent The Notes 
explain some of the more difficult passages. 

Dr. Hupfeld of Halle' has published a little work 44 On the Idea and 
Method of the so-called Biblical Introduction, with an outline of its his- 
tory and literature.” The title of Ewald’s new Hebrew grammar, men- 
tioned p. 192 of this Journal, is 44 Auflihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen 
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Sprache dee Alton Bundee.” In this work the two grammars^ before 
published by the author, are amalgamated. The price » 2£ Rthlr. 

The sixth edition of Tbohick’s Commentary on John, published in 1644, 
is thoroughly revised and somewhat enlarged. It has references to the 
late writings of Neander, Krabbe, and Bauer, the third edition of Lucked 
Commentary, De Wette, Ehrard’s Critique on the Evangelical History, te 
Mau on Death as the Wages of Sin, etc. t 

Semisch, pastor at Trebnitz, and author of a recent and valuable 
work on Justin Martyr, has been appointed ordinary professor of theol- 
ogy at GreifewahL— The first complete edition of the works of the great 
Swiss Reformer, Ulric Zuiugli, has appeared at Zurich, under the charge 
of Melchior Schuler and J. Schultess. The first part contains the writ- 
ings published in German, viz. L homiletic, didactic and apologetic, 
1. relating to the transition in the views of the author from Roman Cath- 
olicism tp evangelical truth and freedom, 2. relating to baptism and the 
famous sacramentarian controversy; 1L writings of a miscellaneous 
character, 1. poetical, 2. pedagogical, 3. political, all arranged chronologi- 
cally. An appendix contains an explanation of the peculiarities in the forma- 
tion of words and the syntax so far as is necessary to the understanding 
of Zuingli’s writings. The second part embraces the Latin works ; L those 
of the same nature with the German productions, in similar order ; H. 
exegetical on the Old and New Testaments ; 1IL Letters. Four large 
Indexes complete the work. We shall embrace an early opportunity to 
give an account of foe life and labors of Zukigli, who was in some re- 
spects, the most interesting of the great Reformers, and to whom, amid 
the splendor that has surrounded Luther’s name, full justice has never 
been accorded. * 

The long expected work of Julius MiiUer on Sin was published at 
Breslau, in 1844, in two vol& 8vo. of 517 and 590 pages. The title is 
“ Die Christliche Lehre von der 8 Linde.” The author is professor at 
Halle, and brother of foe celebrated Ottfried Muller. The work is 
divided into five Books, which discuss the actual existence of sin, the 
principal theories which have been propounded in explaining k, foe pot* 
aibility of sin, the extent of sin, and the increase of sin in foe develop- 
ment of foe individual These subjects are subdivided into a great num- 
ber of chapters and sections. The analysis in the table of contents oc- 
cupies twenty-eight closely printed pages. A mere glance at this will 
show the scientific and comprehensive character of the discussion. 

A new edition of the work of Sartorius, “ Die Lehre von der heiligeo 
Liebe oder Grundziige der evangelisch-kirchlichen Mor&ltheologie,” has 
just appeared at Stuttgard in two thin volumes. The motto of the work, 
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quoted from Augustine, is, a De&nitio brevis et vera virtutis : ordo esc 
among.” It hem a high reputation among evangelical theologians in Ger- 
many. 

Since the last No. of this Journal was published, Prof Stuart’s Com- 
mentary on the Apeealypse has appeared from the press of Allen, Mor- 
rill and Wardwell, in two vote. 8m of 504 pages each. The first volume 
is taken up whh matters of an introductory nature, pertaining to the 
character of the book, its authorship and the time when it was written, 
nature of its language and idiom, comparison of it with Old Testament 
prophecies and with contemporary apochryphal writings, history of the 
interpretation of it, etc. The second volume contains the Commentary 
and several dissertations on various topics connected with the subject 
The design of the Apocalypse, was to encourage and console the church 
of God, when suffering severe affliction and persecution. The writer, 
under the guise of lofty poetry and of extended symbolical language, pre- 
dicts, for the consolation of Christ’s servants, first the overthrow of the 
Jewish persecuting power, second of Pagan Rome, and, third, of a future 
unknown enemy, under the title of Gog and Magog. After this foe is 
destroyed, the church will enjoy a long period of the highest prosperity, 
to be succeeded by the end of the world, the general resurrection and 
the New Jerusalem, or glorified state. The Commentary will, doubtless, 
awaken general attention and earnest discussion both in this country and 
in Great Britain, the more so, as on some fundamental points, it is at va- 
riance with the interpretations of the Apocalypse which have had univer- 
sal currency where the English language is Bpoken. In Germany, the 
Apocalypse has received less attention than perhaps any of the larger 
books of the Bible. The most interesting and able writers are Herder, 
Eichhorn, Ewald, and Liicke. The latter has published only an Intro- 
duction. 

Crocker and Brewster of Boston have in press : A New Harmony of 
the Four Gospels in Greek. Printed from the text of Hahn’s New Tes- 
tament. With Explanatory Notes. By E. Robinson, D. D. This is 
wholly a new work; and the arrangment differs in several important par- 
ticulars from that of any previous Harmony. Especially is this the case 
in the portions relating to the interval of time between our Lord’s last 
arrival at Jerusalem and the preceding festival of the Tabernacles ; this 
part being arranged in conformity with the new views arising out of the 
identification of the city Ephraim, as exhibited in a preceding Article in 
the present No. of this work. 

We are glad to learn that the late edition, (1842), of Winer’s Chaldee 
Grammar has been translated by Prof Hackett of Newton, and will soon 
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be printed at the Andover press. The edition of Riggs’s Chaldee Manu- 
al has been nearly disposed of. Winer’s Grammar has the excellencies 
that would be anticipated from bis character as an oriental and biblical 
scholar. 

The American Oriental Society, instituted in Boston, in 18452, have 
published the two addresses, delivered at the anniversaries of the Socie- 
ty in 1843 and 1844, by the president, Hon. John Pickering, and Prof 
Edward E. Salisbury of Yale College. The former contains an able and 
comprehensive sketch of the field which the Association proposes to cul- 
tivate ; the latter, an interesting and learned view of Budhiam. 


It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to state what may be taken for grant- 
ed, that the conductors of this Journal do not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for the truth of every sentiment or opinion advanced in the articles 
which they may translate, or which may be fbrnished by contributors or 
correspondents. It is by no means the only object of a periodical Re- 
view to be the medium of communicating accurate information or sound 
views in relation to a particular subject An essay may be fitted to 
awaken attention, to excite the faculties of the reader, and to provoke dis- 
cussion. Thus in the end, profounder thoughts may be elicited, and a 
truth or doctrine may be established on a firmer basis than would other- 
wise be possible. The communication of knowledge is one object; the 
excitement of the mental and moral faculties is another, perhaps not in- 
ferior in importance. It is with such views, that articles like those of 
Kinkel on our Lord’s Ascension, and Lasaulx on the Sacrifice upon Gol- 
gotha are admitted. Different views may be entertained in respect to 
not a few theological and biblical topics, salva fide et taka tcdesia. The 
cause of sacred learning has nothing to fear from freedom of discussion. 


ERRATA. — No. V. page 81, line 30, for there read therefore, jh 85, 1. 9, 
for KttHotijXor read xaxo'lTjiov. p. 87, 1. 4, vis for bis. p. 87, 1. 12, ib. for 16. 
p. 89, 1. 18, sum for semi. p. 89, 1. 37, take for like. p. 92,1. 352, mandare for 
mandere. p. 95, the note should have tr. follow it. p. 96, 1. 2, fourth letter 
n for n- p. 97, 1. 20, Coelius for Caelius. p. 97, 1. 37, Gellius for Gallios. 
p. 103, 1. 15, balineae for balinaea. p. 104, 1. 3, A for Rem. p. 106, 1.7, 

Krause fojr Krauser.— No. VI. p. 239, for -v read . p. 5240, for 

Cana read Caua . p. 242, for read yJUOf. p. SM6, for \jbyie\jS 

read 1 Mj* • p< 243* before the paragraph : ft is supposed that a word, etc. 

insert : (3). p. 251, for inscriptions read inscription, p. 253, for se wenig read 
so wenig. p. 5254, note 21, for Schrift read Script, p. 5255, n. 23, do do. p. 256, 
for gratis read grot Lis. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN JOHN AND THE OTHER EVAN- 
GELISTS RESPECTING OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 

By E. Robinson, Piofc in Union TbeoL Seminary, New York. 

Ever since the earliest centuries of the Christian era, a dif- 
ference of opinion has existed in the church, as to the point, 
whether our Lord’s last meal with his disciples, on the evening 
before his crucifixion, was the ordinary paschal supper of the Jews. 
The question may be stated in other forms ; as for example : Did 
the crucifixion of our Lord follow or precede the Jewish paschal 
supper? Was the Friday on which Jesus suffered, the fourteenth 
or the fifteenth day of the month Nisan ? But it is obvious, that 
in all these forms the point at issue is the same; and the solution 
must in all depend upon the same evidence and arguments. 

In the following Article I propose briefly to survey this field of 
controversy ; partly because of the intrinsic importance and diffi- 
culties of the subject itself ; and partly because, in late years, 
these difficulties have been brought forward very prominently by 
some of the commentators of Germany ; and have been made the 
ground, sometimes, of fierce assault upon a single Gospel, and at 
other times, of systematic efforts against the credibility and au- 
thority of all the Evangelists. It will, I trust, be made to appear, 
that these efforts are all in vain ; and that the truth of God stands 
forever sure. We shall be led to see, I think, that here, as well 
as elsewhere, the longer such efforts are continued, and the greater 
the learning and skill with which they are conducted, the more 
clearly will the grand result be brought out to view, and the strik- 
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mg tmth be more and more developed, that a fundamental char* 
acteristic everywhere manifest in the testimony of the four evan- 
gelists, is Unity in Diversity. 

As the events of our Lord’s Passion were so intimately con- 
nected with the celebration of the Passover, it seems proper here 
to bring together in one view those circumstances relating to that 
festival, wbieh may serve to illustrate the sacred history, and thus 
prepare the way for a better understanding of the main point to 
be discussed. 


1 Time of tiffing the Paschal Lamb. 

The paschal lamb (or kid, Ex. 12: 5) was to be selected on the 
tenth day of the first month, Ex. 12: 3. On the fourteenth day of 
the same month, (called Abib in the Pentateuch, and later Nisan, 
Dent 16: 1. Esth. 3: 7,) the lamb thus selected was to be killed, 
at a point of time designated by the expression owsn *pa between 
the two evenings , Ex. 12: 6. Lev. 23: 5. Num. 9: 3, 5 ; or, as is 
elsewhere said, tthairn aria* anas , at evening about the going down 
qf the sm, Deut 16: 6. The same phrase, 0 ■pa , between the 
two evenings, is put for the time of the daily evening sacrifice; 
Ex. 29: 39, 41. Num. 28: 4. The time thus marked was regarded 
by the Samaritans and Karaites, as being the interval between 
sunset and deep twilight ; and so too Aben Ezra. 1 But the Phari- 
sees and Babbiuists, according to the Mishnah, Pesach. 6. 3, held 
the first evening to commence with the declining sun (Greek deHg 
n Q»ia) ; and the second evening with the setting sun (Greek bsiXg 
sipMc). Hence, according to them, the paschal lamb waa to he 
killed in the interval between the ninth and eleventh hour, equiva- 
lent to our three andfive o’clock, P. M. That this was in fact the 
practice among the Jews in die time of our Lord, appears from the 
testimony of Josephus : nisi* xalnuu, xatf jjw &vev<u per aao 
isranjs pixQ * The daily evening sacrifice in the 

temple was also offered at the ninth hour or three o’clock, P. ML as 
the same historian testifies. 8 Similar was the .Greek faAq. 4 

The true time then of killing the Passover in our Lord’s day, 

1 See Relend de Samar. § 22, in Dim. MieoeM. T. If. Trigland, de Kara* « 
e. 4. Aben £ara ad Ex. 22: 6. 

• Joe.B. J. 6.H1 

f Job Antis* 14. 4. 3. Comp. Peaach. A 1 ; alao Act* 3: 1 et Wetatein in loc. 

4 Heeych. SeiXfj fcqmia, ij per a^toror Spt • St&q ij n spl Svotr qtiof. 

Euatath. id Od. 17. p. 285, ij otpfa tetXi], td JX Iqv dvopffi • Sefty 

t 6 ev&vt in /oei jp/fyfof. 
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Was between the ninth and eleventh horn*, or towards stoaet, new 
the dose of the fourteenth day of Ntean, 

II Time of eating the Passover . 

This was to be done the sane evening, “ And they shall eat 
the flesh in that night, roast with fire, and tmkwrened bread, and 
with bitter herbs shall they eat it Ex* 12:8. The Hebrews in 
Egypt ate the first Passover, and struck the blood of the victims 
on their door-posts, on the evening before the last great plague ; 
at midnight the Lord smote all the first-bom ; and in the morning 
die people broke up from Baxneses on then march towards the Red 
Sea* via. “on the fifteenth day of the first month, on the morrow 
after the pasaeve* Num. 33: 3* 

It hence appears, very definitely, that the paschal lamb was 
to slain in the afternoon of the fourteenth day of the month; 
and was eaten the same evening; that is, on the evening which 
was reckoned to and began the fifteenth day. 

Ill Festival of unleavened Bread, 

“ In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day of 
the month at even Seven days there shall be no leaven found 
in your houses;" Ex. 12: 17, 18. comp. Deut 16: 3, 4 . M And on 
the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of unleavened 
bread unto the Lord; seven days ye must eat unleavened bread)" 
Lev. 23: 6. comp. Num. 26: 17. From these passages it appears,, 
that the festival of unleavened bread began strictly with the pass- 
over meal at or after sunset following the fourteenth day, and con- 
tinued until the end of the twenty-first day . a 
I n accordance with these precepts, and with an anxiety to go 
beyond rather than to fall short of them, the Jews were accus* 
turned, at or before noon on the fourteenth day of Nisan, to cease 
from labor and put away ah leaven out of their houses.* On that 
day, too, towards sunset, the paschal lamb was killed ; and was 
eaten in the evening. Hence in popular usage, this fourteenth 
day itself, being thus a day of preparation for the festival which 
properly began at evening, very naturally came to be regarded as 
belonging to the festival ; and is therefore sometimes spoken of in 

1 Comp. Jos. Antiq. 3. 10. 5. 

# Lightfoot Opp. ed. Leusd. I. p. 798 sq. Hor. Heb. in Marc. 14: 12. 
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the New Testament as the “first day of unleavened bread, when 
they killed the passover Mark 14: 12. Luke 22: 7. comp. Matt 
26: 7. That such an usage was common appears also from Jose- 
phus ; who, having in one place expressly fixed the commence- 
ment of this festival on the fifteenth of Nisan, speaks neverthe- 
less in another passage of the fourteenth as the day of that festi- 
val, in exact accordance with the Evangelists. 1 In still another 
place, the same historian mentions the festival of unleavened 
bread as being celebrated for eight days. 9 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in consequence of the 
dose mutual relation between the Passover and the festival of 
unleavened bread, these terms are often used interchangeably 
(especially in Greek) for the whole festival, including both the pas- 
chal-supper and the seven days of unleavened bread. 9 


IV. Other Paschal Sacrifices. * 

1. “ In the first day [fifteenth of Nisan] shall be a holy convo- 
cation ; ye shall do no manner of servile work. But ye shall offer 
a sacrifice made by fire, a burnt-offering unto the Lord ; two 
young bullocks, and one ram, and seven lambs of the first year 
also a meatoffering, and “one goat fora sin-offering;* 1 “after 
this manner shall ye offer daily throughout the seven days f 
Num. 28: 18 — 24. All this was in addition to the ordinary daily 
sacrifices of the temple. “ And on the seventh day ye shall have 
a holy convocation ; ye shall do no servile work," v. 25. The 
first and last days of the festival, therefore, were each a day of 
rest or a sabbath; distinct from the weekly sabbath, except when 
one of these happened to fall upon this latter. 

2. On the morrow after this first day of rest or sabbath, that is, 
on the sixteenth day of Nisan, the first-fruits of the harvest were 
offered, together with a lamb as a burnt-offering ; Lev. 23: 10—12. 
This rite is expressly assigned by Josephus, in like manner, to the 
second day of the festival, the sixteenth of Nisan. 4 The grain of- 
fered was barley ; this being the earliest ripe, and its harvest oc- 
curring a week or two earlier than that of wheat 9 Until this of- 

1 Job. Autiq. 3. 10. 5. — B J. 5. 3. 1. comp. Antt. 11. 4. 8. 

* Job. Antt. 2. 15. i. 

a See Lake 22: 1. John 6: 4. Acts 12: 3, 4, etc. Jos. Antt. 2. 1. 3. comp. B. J. 
6. 3. 1. 

4 Job. Antt. 3. 10. 5. 

1 Joseph. 1 . c. Bibl. Res. in Palest. 11. p. 99. 
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feting wm$ made, no husbandman could begin his harvest ; nor 
might any one eat of the new grain ; Lev, 23: 14. It was there-' 
fere a rite of great importance ; and, m the time of our Lord and 
later, was performed with various formalities. Some of these 
Were the following, according to the Mishnah; Menaeh. c. 10. To* 
wards the end of the fifteenth of Nisan, some members of the 
Sanhedrim, appointed for the purpose, went with much ceremony 
out of Jerusalem over the brook Kidron, and there, in some field 
not fin from the city, selected the portion of barley. During the 
evening or night following, L e. early on the sixteenth of Nisan it 
was cnt and brought into the court of the temple ; even though 
(hat day might be the Sabbath. 1 Here the grain was separated 
from the ears, ground in a hand-mill, and sifted thirteen time*. 
Of the fionr, the tenth part of an ephah was mixed with oil and 
(frankincense for a wave-offering ; one handful of which was burnt 
upon the altar, and the rest eaten by the priests.* 

3. There was also another sacrifice connected with the Passo- 
ver, known among the later Hebrews as the J Kkagigah (bran) ; of 
which there would seem to be traces likewise in the Old Testa- 
ment It Was a festive thank-offering (weM rtet, Engl. Vers, 
peace-offering), made by private individuals or fhmrKes, in con- 
nection with the Passover, but distinct from the appointed public 
offerings of the temple. Such voluntary sacrifices or free-wiH of- 
ferings (rtojp), differing from those offered in fulfilment of a vow 
(or^ny), were provided for in the Mosaic law. After the fot was 
burned upon the altar (Lev. 3: 3, 9, 14), and the priest had taken 
the breast and right shoulder as his portion ( Lev. 7: 29 — 34. 10: 14), 
the remainder was eaten by the bringer with his family and friends 
in a festive manner, on the same or the next day; beyond which 
time none of it might be kept ; Lev. 7: 16—18. 22: 29, 30. Dent 
12:17,18,27. 27:7. These private sacrifices, or free-will offerings, 
were often connected with the public festivals, both in honour of the 
same, and as a matter of convenience ; Num. 10: 10. Deut 14:26. 
16 : 1 1 , 14. comp. 1 Sam. 1: 3—6,24, 25. 2: 12—16, 19. They might 
be eaten in any dean place within the city (Lev. 10: 14. Dent.l6:ll, 
14 ); but those only might partake of them, as likewise of the Pass- 
over, who were themselves ceremonially clean; Nam. 18: 11, 13. 
John 11:55. comp. Num. 9: 10—13. 2 Chr. 30: 16. Joseph. B. J. 
6 9.3. 

1 Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in John 19: 31. ftel&nd Antt. Sac. 4. 2. 4. p. 227. 

* See Lev. 2: 14—16. Joa. Antt. 3. 10. 5. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Job. 19: 31. 
Roland Antiqq. Sae. 4. 3. 8. 

35* 
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Such a voluntary private sacrifice in connection with the Pass- 
over, would seem to be implied in Deut. 16: 2 ; “ Thou shalt there- 
fore sacrifice the Passover unto the Lord thy God, even flock and 
herd ("iga*! •jfcta), Sept &vcue to naa%a xvqIcp rqp gov nQofiata 
xal floae. It might iudeed be said, that while the “ flock” here 
stands for the paschal lambs, the “ herd” is mentioned in allusion 
to the extraordinary public sacrifices on each of the seven days ; 
Num. 28: 19. Yet other passages in the later Jewish history show 
that such a limitation is unnecessary and improbable. Thus in 
2 Chr. 35: 7—9, Josiah and his princes are said to have given to 
the people not only nearly forty thousand lambs, but also three 
thousand eight hundred oxen ; which latter especially could not 
of course have all been for the daily public sacrifices. Indeed, it 
is expressly said, that when these were offered in sacrifice they 
“sod them in pots and in caldrons and in pans, and divided them 
speedily among all the people vs. 12, 13. So too thank (peace) 
offerings are enumerated in connection with Hezekiah's great 
passover ; for which likewise he and his princes gave to the peo- 
ple two thousand bullocks apd seventeen thousand sheep ; 2 Chr. 
30: 22, 24. It was, moreover, the general law, that on this and 
other great festivals, noue should appear before the Lord empty ; 
Ex. 23: 15. Deut 16: 16. Hence, as being a sacrifice connected 
with a festival, these voluntary offerings were themselves called, 
at least by the later Hebrews, nrurj , a festival; a word strictly sy- 
nonymous with the earlier an . l * 

Such apparently was the origin and character of the festive 
Ehagigah of the later times of the Jewish people, derived in this 
manner from the festival sacrifices of the Old Testament Indeed 
the earlier Rabbins, in commenting on Deut 16: 2, directly refer 
the “ flock” (l&x) to the paschal victims, and the “herd” (nga) to 
the Khagigah. 9 There existed, however, some difference of opin- 
ion as to the particular day of the passover festival, on which the 
Khagigah ought to be offered, whether on the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth of Nisan ; but the weight of authority was greatly in favour 
of the fifteenth day. Still, in certain cases, it was permitted to 
be offered on the fourteenth day; as, for instance, when the pas- 
chal lamb was too small for the number of the family or company, 
and then the Khagigah furnished a fuller meal, 3 Yet the later 
accounts of the mode of celebrating the paschal supper, seem to 


1 See Buxtorfs Lex. sub voc. 

* Pes&ch. fol. 70. 2. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. sd Job. 16: 26. 

* Aruch. in aty . Pesach. fol. 89. 2. Lightfoot 1. c. 
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imply, that a Khagigah w 4s ordinarily connected with that meal. 
Indeed, mention is made of a “ Khagigah of the fourteenth day/’ 
to called in distinction from the more important and formal cere* 
menial Khagigah of the passover festival ; which latter was not 
regularly offered until the fifteenth day, when the paschal supper 
had already been eaten. The former was then a mere voluntary 
oblation of thanksgiving, made for the very purpose of enlarging 
and diversifying the passover meal. 1 * * * 

V. The Paschal Supper . 

In the original institution of the Passover (Ex. c. 12), the lamb, 
as we have seen, was to be selected on the tenth of Nisan, killed 
late in the afternoon of the fourteenth, and eaten the same even- 
ing after the fifteenth day had begun ; the blood having been 
struck upon the door-posts ; vs. 3 — 7, 22. The fieah was to be 
eaten roasted, not raw nor sodden, with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs ; vs. 8, 9. None of it was to remain until the morn- 
ing, or to be carried out of the house ; and not a bone was to be 
broken ; vs. 10, 46. It was to be eaten in haste, apparently stand- 
ing, with the loins girded as for a journey, the shoes on the feet, 
and staff in hand; and no one was to go out of the door of the 
house until the morning; vs. 11, 22. 

Some of these particulars would seem to have been intended 
only for the first Passover in Egypt ; and could not well have had 
place afterwards. Thus when, in later times, crowds went up to 
Jerusalem to keep this festival, arriving there a day, or two days 
perhaps, before the fourteenth, and purchasing their lambs of the 
traders in and around the temple, a previous selection on the tenth 
was out of question. As too they were strangers in the city, and 
the lamb was slain in the court of the temple, the smiting of the 
blood upon the door-posts of other men’s houses could hardly 
have been a matter of custom. Instead also of eating in haste, 
prepared as for a journey, the Jews in our Saviour’s time, and our 
Lord with his disciples, ate at their leisure, reclining at table in 
the Roman manner. 9 So, further, instead of not going out of the 
house before morning, which the Hebrews in Egypt were forbid- 
den to do for fear of the destroying angel, the later Jews, inas- 

1 See Light foot Ministerium Templi 13. 4. ibid. c. 14. Rel&nd Antiqq. Sac. 4. 

2 . 2 . 

1 Pesach. 10. 1. We tale in in Matt. 26: 20. comp. Mark 14: 18. Luke 22: 14. 

John 13: 12. 
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much as no such reason existed afterwards, disregarded the pro* 
hibition ; and oar Lord and his disciples went oat the same eve- 
ning over the brack Kidron. 

That the Jews, hr the course of many centuries, had ist ro dic rt 
various additional ceremonies along with the eating of the pas- 
chal supper, is evident flora the manner in Which car Lord eoto* 
tooted it, as naimted by the Evangelists. What all these rites 
were, we have no specific historical account flom any con tempos 
rary writer. Yet the precept as to the manner of holding the meal, 
preserved in the Mishnah and Talmud of Jerusalem, — which were 
compiled in the third century in the school at Tiberias from the 
traditional teaching of earlier Rabbins, and have been illustrated 
and explained by successive Jewish commentators, — although 
they cannot be depended upon as contemporaneous testimony, da 
nevertheless serve to throw light upon some of the circumstances 
connected with the institution of the Lord's rapper; and may 
therefore properly find a place here. 1 

According to these authorities, four caps of red wine, usually 
mingled with one fourth part of water, were drank during the meal, 
and served to mark its progress. The first cup being prepared, 
the master of the family opened the meal with a blessing upon the 
day and upon the wine, and so the Jin* oap was drank ; appa- 
rently the same mentioned in Luke 22: 17. All now washed their 
hands, the master at the same time giving thanks. Then bitter 
herbs were brought in, dipped in vinegar or salt water; of which 
they tasted meanwhile, until the proper paschal dishes were served, 
vis. the unleavened bread and roasted lamb, and Anther the Kha- 
gigah of the fourteenth day, and a broth or sauce (novtn) made 
with spices; Pesach. 2. 8. The master of the house now pro- 
nounced a blessing over the bitter herbs, and ate of them dipped 
in die sauce ; as did also the rest After this the second cap was 
filled ; the son inquired of the father the meaning of this celebra- 
tion ; and the latter instructed him as to its significance pointing 
out and explaining in their order the lamb, the bitter herbs, and 
Hie unleavened bread, etc. Then was repeated the first part of the 
Hallel or song of praise, Pb. 113, 114. The secmd cup was now 
drank. The master of the family next took two cakes of the un- 
leavened bread; broke one of them m two and laid it upon the 
other yet unbroken; and pronounced a blessing upon the bread. 

1 See the tract Pesachin c. 10. Lightfoot Minist Teropli o. 13. Hor. Heb. in 
Matt. 26: 26, 27. Othon. Lex. R&bb. p. 504 aq. Werner de Pocolo Benedic- 
tions, in Ugolini Thenar. T. XXX. Wetstein in Matt. 1. e. 
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He then took a piece of the broken bread, wrapped it in bitter 
herbs, dipped it in the sauce, gave thanks, and ate it. Then fol- 
lowed the blessing upon the Khagigah, of which he ate a morsel ; 
and finally the blessing upon the paschal lamb, of which he ate 
in like manner. Thereupon began the actual meal, m which they 
ate thiaor that as they pleased and at their leisure ; partaking of 
the herbs, of the hread dipped in the sauce, of the flesh of the 
Khagigah, and lastly of the paschal lamb ; after which last they 
ate nothing more. The eating being thus finished, the master of 
the family washed his hands and gave thanks for the raeaL Next 
followed the giving of thanks over the third cup, called nsWi on*, 
the cup of blessing* which was now drunk ; compare the cup in the 
Eucharist, and also to BoryQto* rip sbhjyiae, 1 Cor. 10: 16. Upon 
this, the fourth cup having been filled, the remainder of the Mal- 
lei, Ps. 115 — li8, was repeated ; and the fourth cup was drunk. 
This was ordinarily the end of the celebration. But the Jews 
have a tradition, that when the guests were disposed, to repeat 
further the great Mallei, Pa 120 — 137, a fifth cup might there- 
upon be added. 1 

It is obvious that the first cup spoken of above, corresponds to 
that mentioned in Luke 22: 17 ; and that the institution of the 
Lord's supper probably took place at the close of the proper meal, 
immediately before the third cup or “ cup of blessing," which 
would seem to have made part of it ; comp. 1 Cor. 10: 16. 


VI Did our Lord \ the night in which he was betrayed, eat the Pass- 
over with his Disciples ? 

If we were to regard only the testimony of the first three Evan- 
gelists, not a doubt upon this question could ever arise. Their 
language upon this point is full, explicit and decisive, to the ef- 
fect that our Lord's last meal with his disciples, as recorded 
by them all, was the regular and ordinary paschal supper 
of the Jews, introducing the festival of unleavened bread, 
on the evening after the fourteenth day of Nban. Mat- 
thew and Mark narrate first, that the Passover was approaching 
after two days ; then, that the first day of unleavened bread was 
come, when Jesus sent two of his disciples into the city to make 
ready the Passover, of which he and his disciples partook the 
same evening; Matt 26: 2, 17 — 20. Mark 14: 1, 12— 17. All this 
points directly and only to the regular lawful passover-meal, as 

1 See Lightfoot JVTmist. Templi XIII. 9. Buxtorf Syn&gog. Jud. c. 18. 
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celebrated by all the Jews the some evening. liuAs word* am : 
oft to fthrav, token tket Jailed the pauaoer, r. 12 ; which, 

whether the subject of Moor be the Jews, or be indefinite, implies 
at least the regular aad ordinary time of killing the paschal hunk 
Luke’s language is, if possible, still stronger and more definite: 
M Then came the day of unleavened bread, i* j Sdet ok 

token thepmmmr must be killed,'’ l e. according to law aad 
custom, Luke 22: 7. It was the first day of unleavened bread , 
the day on which the passover must be killed, of coarse the four* 
teenth day of Nisan ;* and oa that same evening our Lord aad his 
disciples sat down to that same passover-meal, which had thus by 
his own appointment been prepared for them, and of which Jesus 
speaks expressly of the passover, v. 1& Phitofogically considered, 
there cannot be* and I presume is not and has not been ia the 
minds of the great body of commenUtors‘-~a shadow of doubt, but 
that Matthew, Made, and Luke intended to express, and do express* 
in the plainest terms, their testimony to the fort, that Jesus regu- 
larly partook of the ordinary and legal passever-meal on the eve- 
ning after the fourteenth of Nisan, at the same time with all the 
Jews. 

If, however, we turn to the Gospel of John, we seek in vain in 
this Evangelist for any trace of the paschal supper ia connection 
with our Lord. John narrates indeed (c. 13) our Lord’s last meet 
with his disciples ; which the attendant circumstances show to 
have been the same with that which the other Evangelists de- 
scribe as the Passover. But on that point John is silent Does 
this silence of itself imply, that it was not the Passover, and thus 
contradict the other Evangelists 7 To admit this would prove far 
too much; for John in like manner says not a Word inspecting the 
Lord’s supper ; and yet no one doubts the testimony of the other 
Evangelists ns to its institution during this mesL John, as is ad* 
ntitted by all, obviously wrote bis Gospel as a supplement lo the 
ethers. Hence, in speaking of this last meal, he does not mention 
the previous contention among the disciples, because Luke had 
sufficiently described it, Lake 22: 24 — 80 ; but he does narrate hi 
addition the touching net of our Lord in washing his disciples’ feet, 
which evidently loose out of that same contention* Jehu nar- 
rates, indeed, tike the rest, the pointing out of Judas as the traitor ; 
but he does it in order to add the further cheuanstanee of bis own 
particular agency ia the matter. He omits, it is true, all mention 
of the Lord’s supper, because die other Evangelists had felly de- 
scribed it ; but he gives in full, what they had not preserved, the 

1 See pp. 406, 407 above. 
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affecting discourses of our Lord held in connection with it, and 
hm pathetic final prayer with his disciples, c. 17. The eilence of 
John, therefore, does not in the case before us, imply even the 
slightest contradiction of the other Evangelists; while all the 
above circumstances, end the subsequent going out to the Mount 
of Olives, related also by John, where Jesus was betrayed, serve 
incontestably to mark this supper in John as identioal with the 
passe ver-meal of the other Evangelists. They also sufficiently 
account for the difference between the two reports of the same 
occasion. 

Bat there are a few expressions in John’s Gospel, in eonneo* 
tion with this meal and especially with our Lord’s Passion, which 
taken together might, eX first view and if we had only John, seem 
to imply, that on Friday, the day of oar lord’s crucifixion, the 
regular and legal paasover had not yet been eaten, but was stall 
to he celebrated on the evening after that day. The following are 
the pos t ages . 

a) John IS: I i«fs 9$ fije ioQrife lev ssdjo. This phrase intxo* 
duces the account ef our Lord’s last meal ; and the form of ex* 
pree»o p,it is said, shows that this meal took plaee before the pass* 
over, and could not therefore itself have been the paschal supper. 

b) John 16c 26 " and they themselves [the Jews) went not into 
the ju dg m e nt-hall, lest they should be defiled, «U’ Ua fetjaw to 
Meg* tea that they might eat tkepaesover” Taking this last phrase 
in its ordinary aooeptatioo of the paschal lamb, as in Matt 26; 17, 
etc. it hence follows, as is averred, that the Jews were expecting 
to partake of the paschal supper the ensuing evening ; and of 
course had not eaten it already. 

c) John 19: 14 if* 9e nagewm vq tov moyo. This preparation of 
the paasover,” being the day on which Christ suffered, necessarily 
implies, it is alleged, the day before the passover-meal ; which of 
course was to be eaten that evening. 

d) John 19: 31 iff joq pteydlg if ifpripa hutrw eoi Saratov. The 
next day after the crucifixion being the Jewish sabbath, and that 
sabbath being a "great day,” we must infer, it is argued, that the 
season of its being thus called “ great” was the feet, that it coin- 
cided with the first day of the festival or fifteenth of Niaan, and 
was thus doubly consecrated. 

These four are the passages mainly urged. Some other' con- 
siderations are brought forward as auxiliary. 

e) In John 13: 27 — 30, Jesus says to Judas, after giving him the 
sop, “ that thou doest, do quickly.” These words the other dis- 
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dples did not comprehend ; but supposed, among other things 
that Jesus had said to him, "Buy that we have need of for the 
feast” Now as this was spoken apparently near the close of this 
meal, it follows, as some think, that the passover-meal was yet to 
come, and could not have been that at which these words were 
uttered. 

f ) The same conclusion, it is affirmed, is greatly strengthened 
by the circumstance, that on the day of the crucifixion the Sanhe- 
drim was convened, sat in judgment upon Jesus, condemned him, 
and delivered him over to death, — a public judicial act, which ac- 
cording to the Talmudists was unlawful upon the sabbath and 
upon all great festival days . 1 

To all these different considerations we shall again recur in the 
sequel. It is only from the first four passages of John above cited, 
that any important difficulty has arisen, or can well arise, as to the 
question before us. The whole inquiry relates simply to the time 
of the Passover. According to all the four Evangelists, our Lord 
was crucified on Friday, the day before the Jewish sabbath ; and 
his last meal with his disciples took place on the preceding even- 
ing, the same night in which he was betrayed. The simple ques- 
tion, therefore, at issue is, Did this Friday fall upon the fifteenth 
day of Nisan, or upon the fourteenth day ? Or, in other words, did 
our Lord on the evening before his crucifixion eat the passover, as 
is testified by the first three Evangelists ; or was the passover still 
to be eaten on the evening after that day, as John might seem to 
imply? 

It cannot be denied, that if we had only the Gospel of John, 
we should naturally be led to adopt the latter view ; for then there 
would be no opposing evidence whatever. In like manner, if we 
had only the Gospel of John, we should know nothing as to the 
institution of the Lord’s supper. But since the testimony of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, as we have already seen,* shows conclu- 
sively, that these inspired writers held to the first view, and in- 
tended so to record their testimony ; we are compelled, either to 
seek out some mode of reconciling this apparent diversity of state- 
ment between John and them ; or, to admit, that the discrepancy 
is irreconcilable. To this last point it has, of late years, been the 
effort of German neological commentators to bring the discussion 
of this subject But the sincere inquirer, who holds the Gospel 

1 See Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Mutt. 27: 1. Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. III. ii. p. 309. 
De Wette Archaeol. § 218. 

• See above, p. 413. 
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to be the inspired Word of God, wiH be slow to qurrive at or admit 
any such conclusion, except upon irrefutable evidence. In this 
case uo such evidence exists. 

The question before us has been more or less a subject of dis- 
cussion in the church ever since the earliest centuries ; chiefly 
with a view to harmonize the difficulties. It is only in recent years, 
that the apparent difference between John and the other Evan- 
gelists has been urged to tfyp extreme of attempting tomake if ir- 
reconcilable. 


VH Examination of passages in John's Gospel, etc. 

Admitting, as we must, and as we have already seen, that t he, 
testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is top definite, apd 
plicit to be in any way set aside or modified, let us examine more 
closely the passages in John, and thus see whether they may, or 
may not, without violence and without any strained interpretation, 
be so understood, as to remove all appearance of discrepancy. 

John obvioasly wrote his Gospel as supplementary to, the other, 
three. He had them then before him, and was aware that the 
other three Evangelists had testified to the fact, that Jesus par* 
took of the passover with his disciples. Did John believe, that, 
their testimony on this point was wrong ; and did he mean to cor- 
rect it? If so, we should naturally expect to find some notice of 
such a correction along with the mention of the meal itself, which 
John describes, as well as they. But is this the case ? John nar- 
rates additional circumstances, which took place at the meal.; and 
he does not indeed say it was the passover. But does he say or : 
imply, that it was not the passover ? Not at all ; although this is. 
what we should naturally expect, if it was his purpose to correct, 
the testimony of the other Evangelists. As, therefore, on the one 
hand, we have already seen, 1 that there was a sufficient reason why, 
he did not speak of that meal as the paschal supper ; sp here, on the 
other hknd, no good reason can be assigned, why, if the testimony., 
of the other Evangelists was wrong, John should not in the samp 
connection have corrected it; as he might have done by, a, wprd. 
Indeed, that was the appropriate and only fitting place for such a, 
correction. And as none is there found, we are authorized} tq ; 
maintain, that it was not John’s purpose thus ami there tp correct, 
or contradict the testimony of the other Evangelists ; and if not 

1 Page 414 above. 
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there, much less by mere implication in other places and connec- 
tions. 

Let us now examine the passages adduced from John, in the 
same order as before. 

A) John 13: 1 xqo de rtjg eoQTrjg xov nai r^rt,see p. 415, a. Here 
something may depend upon the import of ^oprij. The proper 
and only signification of this word, as of the Hebrew an, xz festi- 
val, not feast; that is, it implies both in classic and scriptural usage 
a yearly day or days of festive commemoration, never a single 
meal or entertainment So in Num. 28: 16, 17, where the pas- 
chal supper , prepared on the fourteenth of Nisan and eaten at 
evening, is distinguished from the festival, Heb. an, Sept, eogn/, 
which began on the fifteenth and continued for seven days. See 
further Luke 2: 41. 22: 1; also the Lexicons and Concordances 
of the New Testament and Septuagint 

Interpreters differ as to the construction of John 13: 1. Gries- 
bach and Knapp connect it with the following verses ; and make 
the full sentence close at the end of v. 4. So too De Wette and 
others, who would thus make nqb rrjg ioQtrjg qualify the action in 
v. 4. 1 In favour of this view it is urged, that eidoig in v. 3 is nothing 
more than a resumption of eidoyg in v. 1 ; while the phrase elg xi- 
Xog tframper avrovg in v. 1, does not express an action, but only 
a state of feeling, and therefore logically the niind does not rest 
upon it, but remains suspended until the action in v. 4. But the 
sentence thus formed is exceedingly involved and intricate, wholly 
unlike John’s usual manner ; and that without any necessity. A 
glance at the second’ sting shows that it has no relation to the first, 
but stands in a connection altogether different ; and this De Wette 
admits. He farther admits, that strict grammatical construction 
requires v. 1 to be made independent ; against which he urges 
only the logical objection above stated. Yet ayandoo in classic 
usage signifies not only to lave as ah emotion, but also to manifest 
love in action, to receive or treat with affection.* Hence the 
words in v. 1, elg xelog rjydtrrjaer avrovg , imply not merely an emo- 
tion, but that Jesus manifested his love towards his disciples unto 
the end, in the touching manner which the Evangelist proceeds to 
relate. True logic, therefore, as well as strict grammar, requires 
us to regard v. 1 as an independent sentence, forming a fitting 
preface to the narrative which follows. As such it has been re- 

1 Exeget Handb. Job. 13: 1. 

* See Paeeow Lex. a. voc. Horn. Od. 23. 214; alio in N. T. Matt. 19: 19. 
Luke 6: 32. 2 Cor. 1*15. 
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g&rded by Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Hahn, Lachmann, Tholuck, 
and a host of others ; and particularly by Lucke and Meyer, who 
in other respects press the alleged testimony of John as to the 
Passover. t 

It follows that the qualifying power of ago tijg iogrijg is re- 
stricted to v. 1 ; and in that verse it may be referred to different 
clauses. 

1. It may qualify eidaig x. r. 1. and then the sense is : “ Jesus, 
knowing before the festival of the Passover that his hour was 
come,” etc. comp. John 12: 23. Matt 17: 9, 22 sq. 20: 17 — 19. al. 

In this way the passage has no bearing whatever upon the pres- 
ent question as to the passover. This view is maintained by 
Meyer with emphasis. 

2. It may qualify the words eh tekog i lydnrjaep avtovg In this 
case the phrase ago trjg iogtijg is equivalent to ip rep ago eogti<g x i. e. 
the time immediately before the festival ; which again is viewed 
in different aspects, (a) It is said, that as ngoXoyog signifies a 
part of the discourse itself, agodofwg part of the house, agoyhooaig 
part of the tongue, aQoxofuop part of the hair, agoteixujfia part of 
the wall, etc. etc., so agoeoguop is the forepart ox beginning of the 
festival itself. Hence the equivalent phrase, ago rijg iogtijg, 
here marks the time of the paschal-meal, with which the festival 
was introduced. So Bochart 1 (6) Others regard a qo rijg iogtijg 
as here referring particularly to the commencement (at evening) 
of the fifteenth day of Nisan, as the first or opening day of the fes- 1 
tival of unleavened bread, distinct from the mere paschal supper ; 
see Num. 28: 16, 17, cited above. The phrase ago rijg iogtijg is 
in that case equivalent to the Engl.' festival-eve, and here marks 
the evening immediately before the iogrij or festival proper ; on 
which eve, during the supper, our Lord “ manifested his love for 
his disciples unto the end,” by the touching symbolical act of 
washing their feet So in Philo ngoeognop is i. q. aagaaMvtjf* 
The following remarks of Lucke are to the point: “ As John 
wrote for Greeks and other readers unacquainted with the Jew- 
ish mode of reckoning time, and is here directly speaking only of 
the preparation of the meal and what preceded it, — while the 
preparation of the passover-meal did actually take place on the 
fourteenth of Nisan, the true agoiogtiop, — he therefore could very 
properly use the expression ago tijg iogrijg tov aacya without in- 
tending to say that the meal itself was eaten on the fourteenth 
day. At any rate the word ago is here too indefinite and relative, 

1 Hieroz. lib. 11. c. 50. p. 564. * Philo de Vita contempt, p. 616* 
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to draw from it the inference, that the meal described was eaten 
on the evening which followed the thirteenth and began the four- 
teenth of Nisan” 1 

In any case, therefore, this passage does not require ns to ad- 
mit the inference which some haye drawn from it 

B) John 16: 28 all’ Iva (pa^aun ro naaya, see p. 415 b. This pas- 
sage is perhaps the strongest of all. To bring out from it how- 
ever, the inference that on the day of the crucifixion the paschal 
Supper had not yet been eaten, the expression (pay sir to naaya 
must be taken in the limited sense : to eat the paschal supper ; and 
this, it is affirmed, is the trite and only usage of the phrase in the 
NeW Testament or elsewhere. This last assertion is correct ; for, 
besides the present instance, the expression (pay sir to nousya oc- 
curs only five times in the New Testament, viz. Matt 26: 17. 
Mark 14: 12, 14. Luke 22: 11, 15; and but once in the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, 2 Chron. 30: 18; in all which pas- 
sages the context limits it necessarily to the paschal-supper. But 
it by no means hence follows, where the phrase is used generally 
and without the mention of any restrictive circumstances, that 
there also it must be taken in a like limited sense.*. The word 
i taaya at least, is not always so taken. 

The primary signification of the Hebrew non (Sept naaya, in 
Chron. tpaaex) is a passing over , a sparing from punishment or ca- 
lamity ; as Ex. 12; 27 njrrt fion non pdt a sacrifice of passing over 
{sparing) is this to Jehovah Hence it catne naturally to denote 
the paschal lamb, slain as a victim in this sacrifice of sparing ; Ex 
12: 21. 2 Chr. 30: 15, 17. 35: 1, B ; in N. T. Mark 14: 12. Luke 
22: 7. metaph. 1 Cor. 5: 7. — From this it was an easy transition 
to employ it for the paschal meal, at which the lamb was eaten 
with various accompaniments and rites on the evening after the 
fourteenth of Nisan; Ex. 12: 48. Num. 9: 4, 5. Josh. 5: 10; and 
so in N. T. Matt 26: 18, 19. Mark 14: 16. Luke 22: 8, 13. Heb. 
11: 28. Here too belongs the phrase noon tea, Sept tpayeb to 
gjooex, which occurs but once, 2 Chron. 30: 18; and in N. T. (pay tit 
to naaya, found five times elsewhere, as already cited. — Hence 
again to n&aya came to signify the paschal day , or fourteenth of Ni- 
san, on which the passover wps killed, Lev. 23: 5 ; and we once 
find the expression man an , Sept ioQTij tov natty «, Ex. 34: 25 ; 
comp, further Josh. 5: 1 1. Num. 33: 3. This sense of naaya is not 
found in the New Testamerit. — As however the seven days of 
unleavened bread were intimately connected with the me, the 

1 LQcke Comm, zu John 13: 1. 
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word came to stand, at least in the later Hebrew usage, for the 
whole festival of seven days ; see Hz. 45; 21. 2 Chron. 35: 18, 19 
. colL 17. Indeed, it would seem to have been so used as early as 
the time of the Pentateuch ; see Deut 16: 2, where the people 
are commanded to sacrifice the nod even flock and herd (iga* •)«*) ; 
which mode of expression can well refer only to the extraordinary 
sacrifices of the seven festival days. 1 In the times of the .New 
Testament this usage had become the prevailing one ; as indeed 
is expressly intimated in Luke 22: 1, 17 iogtij t«* vpaov jj leyopunj 
naaja. So too in all the remaining passages where the word is 
found, Luke 2: 41 coll. 43. Matt 26: 2. Mark 14: 1. John 2: 13, 23. 
6: 11, 55 bis. 12: 1. 13: 1. 18: 39. 19: 14. Acts 12: 4. Among the 
still later Jews also, the nos is spoken of as continuing seven 
days ; Pesach. 9. 5. — From all this it appears, that the word to 
ndo%a y passover , is employed in the New Testament in three dif- 
ferent and specific acceptations, viz. 1 . The paschal lamb . 2. The 
paschal meal 3. The paschal festival comprising the seven days 
of unleavened bread. 

As now there is nothing in the circumstances nor in the context 
of John 18: 28, to limit the meaning of to nao %a in itself either to 
the paschal lamb or paschal meal, we certainly are not bound by 
any intrinsic necessity so to understand it here in the phrase 
<paye.lv to naa%a. If, on the other hand, we adopt for it in this 
place the wider sense of paschal festival, two modes of interpre- 
tation are admissible. 

1. The first mode takes to naa%a in its literal and widest sense 
of passover festival ; but modifies the force of <payelv, In this way 
.the phrase <paytlv to ndaya may be understood as put in a loose 
popular usage instead of the common nou.lv to ndaya, to keep or cele- 
brate the passover. The Hebrew exhibits a like phraseology in respect 
to this very festival ; 2 Chr. 30: 22 o*n?jn n$a» wtsirna and 
they did eat the festival seven days . So the Seventy at least un- 
derstood it ; as is manifest from their version : hcu awssikecav tip 
ioQjrp imp dZvfim imd qtuQae, and they fulfilled (kept) the festival 
of unleavened bread seven days. 

2. The second mode retains (pay sir in its literal acceptation ; 
takes nia%a still in its widest signification *, but assigns to the lat- 
ter by metonymy the sense of paschal sacrifices , that is, the volun- 
tary peace-offerings and thailk-offerings made in the temple dur- 
ing the paschal festival, and more especially on the fifteenth day 

1 See above, p. 410. 
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of Nisan. These sacrifices, called in later limes Khagigdh (ro^n), 
have already been partioulariy described. 1 That the word naaja, 
in the general sense of festival, is susceptible of such a metonymy, 
is apparent from Hebrew analogies. So, according to modem in- 
terpreters, in the same passage 2 Chr. 30: 22, festival, by 
rn^Xon. festive offerings; Where the next clause specifies the kind 
Of sacrifices, viz. peace offerings. 9 So too an , the common word 
for festival ; e. g. Ps. 118: 27 b**rass arpnox bind the sacrifice (fee* 
the offering ) with cords, etc. Ex. 23: 18. Mai. 2: 3. The same 
inetonymy is fonnd likewise in the Talmud, where it is asked: 
riWD ‘'fcoa wkat is the passover ? and the reply is : non *zbxo the peace - 
offerings of the passover, that is, the Khagigah. 3 

It is manifest, that both the above methods of interpretation are 
founded upon fair analogies ; and that either of them relieves us 
from the necessity of referring the phrase in question to the pas- 
chal supper, and thus removes the alleged difficulty. The chief 
priests and other members of the Sanhedrim, on the morning of 
the first day of the festival, were unwilling to defile themselves 
by entering beneath the roof of the Gentile procurator; since in 
this way they would have been debarred from partaking of the 
Sacrificial offerings and banquets, Which were customary on that 
day in the temple and elsewhere ; and in Which they from their 
Station Were entitled and expected to participate. 

This view receives some further confirmation from the circum- 
stance, that the defilement which the Jews would thus have con- 
tracted by entering the dwelling of a heathen, could only have be- 
longed to that class of impurities from which a person might be 
cleansed the same day by ablution ; the tfn ■'btop ablution of a day, 
so called by the Talmudists. 4 If now the niaja in John 18: 28 
was truly the paschal supper, hnd was not to take place until the 
evening after the day of the crucifixion, then this defilement of a 
day could have been no bar to their partaking of it ; for at even- 
ing they were clean. Their scruple, therefore, in order to be well 
founded, could have had reference only to the Khagigah or pas- 
chal sacrifices offered during the same day before evening. 5 

C) John 19: 14 r\v 8e naQaoxevri tov niaja, see p. 415. c. The 
force of this passage depends upon the answer given to the fol- 
lowing question, viz. Does this ftccQccoxevij refer, as usual, only to 

1 See above, p. 410. * See Simonia, Geseniua, and others. 

* Roah Hashana 5. 1. See Reland Antiqq. Sac. 4. 3. 11. 

4 See Lev. 15: 5 aeq. 17: 15. 22: 6. Nam. 19: 7 sq. M&imonid. Petach.fi 1. 
iLightfoot Hor. Heh. in John 18: 28. Winer Realw. II. p. 377. 

* See Bynaeua.de Morte J. C. 3. 1. p. 13. 
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Ike Jewish sabbath, which actually occurred the next day? dir 
does it here refer to the festival of the Passover per se, as distinct 
‘from the sabbath? It ift only bn the latter supposition, that the 
language can be made in any way to conflict with the testimony 
of the other Evangelists. 

The Greek Word ndtgdantevfi, preparation, is elsewhere found five 
times in the New Testament, viz. Matt 27: 62. Mark 15: 42. Luke 
23: *54. John 19: 31, 42. Mark defines it to be the ngoadpflaror, 
fire-sabbath , the day or hours immediately preceding the weekly 
sabbath and devoted to preparation for that sacred day. No trace 
of any such observance is fbund in the Old Testament Yet the 
strictness of the law respecting the sabbath, which forbade the 
kindling of fire and of course the preparation df food on that day 
(Ex. 35: 2, 3. comp. 16: 22 — 27), would very naturally lead to the 
introduction of such a custom. After the exile the ngoadffiutov 
is once mentioned in the Apocrypha, Judith 8: 6. In later times, 
y rtagaaxevtj would seem to have become the usual Greek term 
for this observance, as in the New Testament and in Josephus. 1 
Philo calls it ngoeogrtor? In the still later Hebrew it bore the 
specific appellation of wjany , eve , as being the raw ana , eve of 
the sabbath? Primarily and strictly this aagaaketrij or eve Would 
fceem to have commenced not earlier than the ninth hour of the 
preceding day; as is perhaps implied in the decree of Augustus 
in favour of the Jews, preserved by Josephus r* ijjvag re firj ofioXo - 
jew ccvtovg w oafipacnp $ rjj ago ravrijg nagaaxevjj ano (Sgag irrd- 
rqg. But in process of time, the same Hebrew word came in 
popular usage to be the distinctive name for the day before the 
Jewish sabbath, that is, fbr the sixth day of the week or Friday A 
Nor was the use of this Hebrew word for the Greek rtagaoxevy 

confined to the Jews ; for the like Syriac form JAxso $!L , is found 
for nagaaxevtj in the Syriac version of the New Testament ; and, 
in like manner, the corresponding Arabic word, is given 

in the Camoos as an ancient name for Friday. 6 ^ We are there- 
fore entitled to infer, that y aagadxevy, that is, fee tragaaxevrj of the 
weekly sabbath, became at an early date among Jews, Syrians, 
and Atabs, a current appellation for the sixth day of the week. 
This inference is also strengthened by the very peculiar phrase- 


1 Jos. Antt. 16. 6. 2. * Philo de Vita contempl. p.616. 

* Buxlorf Lex. p. 1659. 4 Jos. Antt. 16. 6. 2. 

* Bereshith Rabba, § 11. Buxtorf Lex. p. 1659. Compare the German Sok- 
nabend for Saturday. 

* See Golius p. 1551. Frey tag HI. p. 130. 
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ology of Matt 27: 62 ; where the Evangelist speaks of the Jew- 
ish sabbath as ij inav^wr, ijjig toil pera rqr xaQuauevtp, the marrow 
after the preparation , that is, the next day after Friday. It is not 
easy to account for this mode of expression, except upon the sup- 
position, that 9 naQcujKevy was already in common use as a spe- 
cific name for the sixth day ; as much so, indeed, as the sabbath 
for the seventh day. 

The reasons which operated to introduce a nqo<sa$$ator 9 or 
preparation for the sabbath, did uot exist in the case of the other 
festivals, on which the preparation of food was not forbidden ; 
Ex. 12: 16. Nevertheless, what had become customary in respect 
to the sabbath, would naturally be imitated in other cases ; and 
accordingly after the exile we find mention of the itQovwprpia, eve 
of the new moon , Judith 8: 6. In the Talmudists a passover cve, 
noan an* , is likewise spoken of. 1 But what this could well have 
been, so long as the passover (paschal supper) was regularly cele- 
brated at Jerusalem, it is difficult to perceive. The eve (a*;*) be- 
fore the passover festival could have included, at most, only the 
evening and the few hours before sunset at the close of the four* 
teenth of Nisan ; like the primary usage in respect to the BQoaafi* 
fiator, as we have just seen. But according to all usage of lan- 
guage both in the Old and New Testament, those hours and that 
evening were the Passover itself and not its preparation ; unless 
indeed the paschal meal and its accompaniments be called the 
preparation of the subsequent festival of seven days ; which again 
is contrary to all usage. It would seem most probable, therefore, 
that this mode of expression did not arise until after the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the consequent cessation of the regular and 
legal passover-meal ; subsequently to which event the seven days 
of unleavened bread became of course the main festival, and 
were introduced by a symbolical paschal supper (rratf/a prrjpo- 
vevnxof) on the preceding evening. This latter might then easily 
come to be spoken of as the eve of the passover-festival. 

But even admitting that a passover -eve (nt^n an?) did exist 
in the time of our Lord ; still, the expression could in no legiti- 
mate way be so far extended as to include more than a few hours 
before sunset. It could not have commenced apparently before 
the ninth hour, when they began to kill the paschal lambs ; see 
p. 406. On the other hand, the Hebrew term nnavn*, for which 
the Greek naQaoxevrj stands in the New Testament, was em- 
ployed, as we have seen, as a specific name in popular usage for 

1 Buxtorf. Lex. p. 1765. 
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the whole sixth day of the week or Friday, not only by the Jews, 
bat also by the Syrians and Arabs. Hence, when John hete says : 
ip be ttccQaaxevti tov nia%a , t&qa be cS&et htij, there is a two-fold 
difficulty in referring his language to a preparation or 'eve of the 
regular passover; first, because apparently no such eve or prepa- 
ration did or could well then exist ; and secondly , because, it be- 
ing then the sixth hour or midday, the eve or thne of preparation 
(supposing it to exist) had not yet come, and the language WaS 
therefore inapplicable. But if John be understood as here speak- 
ing of the weekly tttiQ&cxev tj or ngdcaffiaTov, which Was a com- 
mon name for the whole of Friday, then the mention of the Sixth 
hour was natural and appropriate. 

We come then to die conclusion, that if John, like Mark in c. 15: 
42, had here defined the phrase in question, he Would probably 
have .written on this wise : ip dr ftaQcusxevij tov naaya, o ion n qo- 
aipflatop tov naa%a, that fts, the paschal Friday, the day of prepa- 
ration or fare-sabbath which occurred during the paschal festival 
In a similar manner Ignatids writes bdppah rot tov hd&x&, Arid 
Socrates odfipttro* trjg io$tijg. 1 This interpretation is further sup- 
ported by the fact, that John, when speaking, in Vs. 31, 42, of die 
self-same day of our Lord’s crucifixion, employs traQacrxevrj in this 
its current acceptation, of the weekly preparation. Especially is 
the mode of expression to be noted in v. 42, bi& kip naQoaxevrfi 
’Iovbcuw*, implying of itself that the Weekly naQctcnavrj ofr 
*qo<h ipparot, and no other, was an ordinary and weH known pub- 
lic institution of the Jews. 

D) John 19: 81 ip ydq fuydXrj ij ixsbov tov oappdzov, seO 
p. 415. d. Here we may ask, Was such a paschal sabbath called 
“great” solely because the first day of the paschal festival fell 
upon it ? or might it be so called for other reasons ? The former 
part of this question is affirmed by those who maintain the Al- 
leged discrepancy between John and the other Evangelists; 
while of courae they do not, because they cannot, deny the latter 
part The coincidence of the first festival day with the sabbath, 
would certainly make the latter a great day ; but the sabbath of 
file passover, even when it fell upon the second day of the festi- 
val, would still be a great day. The last day of die festival of 
Tabernacles is called “ that great day though in itself not moirri 
sacred than the first day ; John 7: 37. comp. Lev. 23: 34 — 36. So 
in|m trip, the \ calling of assemblies. Is. 1: 13, is rendered r^iiqa 
fuyaXq by the Seventy, implying that in their estimation any day 

1 Ignat. Ep. ad Phil. e. 13. Socrat. Hift Ecc. V. 22. 
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of solemn convocation was a great day. The sabbath then, upon 
which the sixteenth of Nisan or second day of the festival fell, 
might be called “ great” for varibus reasons. First, as the sab- 
bath of the great national festival, when all Israel was gathered 
before the Lord. Secondly , as the day when the first-fruits were 
presented with solemn rites in the temple ; a ceremony paramount 
in its obligations even to the sabbath. 1 * * Thirdly , because on that 
day they began to reckon the fifty days before the festival of Pen- 
tecost, Lev. 23: 15 sq. In all these circumstances there is cer- 
tainly enough to warrant the epithet “ great,” as applied to the 
sabbath on which the sixteenth of Nisan might fall, as compared 
with other sabbaths. — There exists, therefore, no necessity for 
supposing, that John by this language meant to describe the sab- 
bath in question as coincident with the fifteenth of Nisan or first 
paschal day. 

The investigation thus far, as it seems to me, presents a fhir 
and natural interpretation of the four main passages adduced from 
John’s Gospel. Nothing has been assumed, and nothing brought 
forward, except as founded on just inference and safe analogy. 
The strongest of all these passages is doubtless John 18: 28 ; and 
had this not existed, the otherq probably would never have been 
relied upon as affording ground for an attempt to overthrow the 
credibility and authority of one Gospel or of three.— The other 
considerations above presented have still less force. 

E) John 13: 27 — 30 ; see p. 415. e. When Jesus said to Judas : 
“ That thou doest, do quickly,” some of the disciples thought he 
meant to say : " Buy what we have need of eie rip ioQzrpfbr the 
festival ” Here no discrepancy with the other Evangelists could 
ever have been alleged, except by referring eognj to the paschal 
meal, which it never signifies. 9 The disciples thought Judas was 
to buy the things necessary for the festival on the fifteenth and fol- 
lowing days. If now our Lord’s words were spoken on the even- 
ing preceding and introducing the fifteenth of Nisan, they were 
appropriate ; for it was already quite late to make purchases for 
the following day. But if they were uttered on the evening pre- 
ceding and introducing the fourteenth of Nisan, they were not 
thus appropriate ; for then no haste was necessary, since a whole 
day was yet to intervene before the festival. This passage, there- 
fore, so far as it bears at all upon the question, instead of contia- 

1 See above, p. 408. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Job. 19: 31. Re laud Antiqq. 

Sac. 4. 2. 4. p. 227. 

* See above, p 418. A. 
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vening the testimony of Matthew', Mark, and Luke, goes rather 
to support it 

F) There remains the objection, that a public judicial act, like 
that by which Jesus was condemned and executed, was unlaw- 
ful upon the sabbath and on all great festival days. 1 This 
consideration has at first view some weight, and has been 
often and strenuously urged ; yet it is counterbalanced by seve- 
ral circumstances which very greatly weaken its force. The exe- 
cution itself took place under Roman authority; and therefore 
does not here come into account And as to the action of the 
Sanhedrim, even admitting that the prohibitory precepts cited 
above from the Talmud were already extant and binding in the 
limes of the New Testament, — a position in itself very doubtful, 
—yet the chief priests and Pharisees and Scribes, who composed 
the Sanhedrim, are everywhere denounced by our Lord as hypo- 
crites, “who say, and do not ; who bind heavy burdens upon oth- 
ers, but themselves touch them not with one of their fingers 
Matt 23: 1 sq. Such men, in their rage against Jesus, would 
hardly have been restrained even by their own precepts. They 
professed likewise, and perhaps some of them believed, that they 
were doing God service ; and regarded the condemnation of Je- 
sus as a work of religious duty, paramount to die obligations of 
any festival. Yet in fact, the first and holy day of the festival 
did not demand the same strict observance that was due to the 
sabbath. On this day they might prepare food ; which might not 
be done upon the sabbath ; Ex. 12: 16. comp. Ex. 35: 2, 3. 16: 
22 sq. On this day too, the morning after the paschal supper, the 
Jews might return home from Jerusalem, whatever the distance ; 
an extent of travel not permitted on the weekly sabbath ; Deut. 
16: 6, 7. Further, in the time of our Lord, the practice of the Jews 
at least, if not their precepts, would seem to have interposed no 
obstacle to such a judicial transaction. We learn from John 10: 
22, 31, that on the festival of Dedication, as Jesus was teaching 
in the temple, “ the Jews took up stones to stone him.” On the 
day after the crucifixion, which, as all agree, was the sabbath and 
a “great day,” the Sanhedrim applied to Pilate for a watch; and 
themselves caused the sepulchre to be sealed, and the watch to 
be set; Matt 27: 62 sq. A stronger instance still is recorded in 
John 7: 32, 37, 44, 45. It there appears, that on the last great 
rat of the festival of Tabernacles, the Sanhedrim having sent 

1 See shove, p. 416. f. 
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out officer* to seize Jesus, “ some of them would have taken him, 
but no man laid hands on him so that the officers returned 
without him to the 'Sanhedrim, and were iu consequence cen- 
sured by that body. The circumstances show, conclusively, that 
on this last great day of that festival the Sanhedrim were in ses- 
sion and waiting for Jesus to be brought before them as a priso- 
ner. Nor was it merely a casual or packed meeting, bnt one 
regularly convened ; for Nicodemus was present with them ; * 50. 
And finally, according to Matt 26: 3 — 5, the Sanhedrim, when af- 
terwards consulting to take Jesus and put him to death, decided 
not to do it on the festival ; why? Because it would be unlawful ? 
Not at all ; but simply “ lest there should be an uproar among the 
people.” Through the treachery of Judas they were enabled to 
execute their long cherished purpose without danger of a tumult; 
and the occasion was too opportune not to be gladly seized upon, 
even on a great festival day. — These considerations seem to me 
to sweep away the whole force of this objection ; on which Sea- 
liger and Casaubon, as also Beza and Calov, laid great stress; 
and which Lucke 1 ms again brought forward and urged with no 
little parade. 

Some other minor considerations, formerly advanced by those 
who hold that Jesus was crucified before the passover, are ex- 
amined and refuted by earlier writers ; particularly by Bochart 1 
As however these are no longer brought forward by the more De- 
cent advocates of that view, it is not necessary to dwell upon them 
here. 

Such then is a general review of the passages and arguments, 
on the strength of which the alleged discrepancy between John 
and the other Evangelists in respect to this passover has usually 
been maintained. After repeated and calm consideration, there 
rests upon my own mind a clear conviction, that there is nothing 
in the language of John, nor in the attendant circumstances, which 
upon fair interpretation requires or permits us to believe, that the 
beloved disciple either intended to correct, or has in fact corrected 
or contradicted, the explicit and unquestionable testimony of Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. 

VIII Early Historical Testimony. 

On the other hand, some circumstances in the earlyhistory. of 
the Christian church seem to favour the idea, that among the 

1 Bee Boch&rt, Hteros. lib. II. e. 50. p. 569 eq. 
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primitive teachers, those who were most familiar with the writings 
and views of the apostle John, held to the belief that our Lord did 
celebrate the regular passover with his disciples on the evening 
before his crucifixion. The question which we have been dis- 
cussing, seems to have first arisen in connection with the great 
passover controversy of the second and following centuries. In 
those churches which had been mostly gathered from Jewish con* 
verts, as in Asia Minor, it would seem to have been a rule to lay 
aside only so much of Jewish observances as was matter of neces- 
sity. They therefore continued to keep the passover on the even* 
ing after the fourteenth of Nisan, simultaneously with the Jews ; 
and made this the central point of their celebration of our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection, on whatever day of the week it might 
occur. But in the churches formed mostly from Gentile converts, 
like those of the West, a contrary rule apparently prevailed ; and 
they retained only so much of Jewish observances as was abso- 
lutely essential. They therefore kept no passover ; but celebrated 
annually the resurrection of our Lord on a Sunday, and observed 
the preceding Friday as a day of penitence and fasting. 

This diversity of Christian practice seems to have been first 
brought into friendly discussion, when Folycarp of Smyrna, the 
. disciple of John, paid a visit to Anicetus bishop of Borne, in A. D. 
162. Folycarp testified, that he had once celebrated the regular 
Jewish passover with the apostle John ; while Anicetus appealed 
to the fact, that his predecessors had introduced nothing of the 
kind. 1 Later, about A. D. 170, the subject again came up in Asia 
Minor. Melito of Sardis wrote apparently in favour of the Jewish* , 
Christian usage ; and Apoilinaris of Hierapolis in Phrygia, against 
it* Yet no interruption of fellowship took place between the 
churches of the East and West ; and Christians from Asia Minor 
found in Borne a fraternal reception and were welcome to the 
communion. 

But under the Boman bishop Victor, the controversy broke out 
anew in A. D. 190, between the Bomish church on the one side, 
with which the churches of Alexandria, Tyre, Cesarea, and Jeru- 
salem took part, and the churches of Asia Minor on the other side, 
of which Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, was now the leader. 
Among several other points in the controversy, the main inquiry 
now was, Whether the yearly passover was to be retained, and 
the Jewish law followed in respect to the time ? The opponents, 

1 See Eneeb. H. E. V. 24. * Euaeb. H. E. IV. 96. 
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or at least ApoHinaris, Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytua, 
according to the fragments preserved in the Chionioon Paschal©, 1 
affirmed, that “ the last meal of Jesos with his disciples was not 
the pass over; since according to John’s Gospel Christ partook of 
it on the thirteenth of Nisan ; while on the following day, which 
was the appointed time for the Jewish passOver, he offered up 
himself as the true sacrifice for mankind, of which the passover 
was the type.” The title or argument of the tract of ApoUinaris, 
was : *Ori b 4 o xvquk hta&et, own bpayet to tvnixot iroey*. 
On ffie other side, Polycrates wrote an epistle to Vidor, preserved 
by Eusebius,* in which he asserts that die Asiatics celebrated the 
true and genuine day : and appeals to the testimony and practice 
of apostles and others, vis. the apostle Philip who died at Hieimpo- 
hs ; the apostle John who taught in Asia Minor and died at Ephe- 
sue; the martyr Polycaip and other bishops and teachers; of 
whom he says:* “ These all kept the day of the passover on the 
fourteenth, according to the Gospel ; deviating in nothing, but fol- 
lowing according to the rule of faith.” Of his own seven rela- 
tives, who also had been bishops, Polycrates says “And these 
my relatives always celebrated the day, when the [Jewish] peo- 
ple put away the leaven.” Ike result of the controversy at 
this time was, that Victor attempted to break off communion • 
with the Asiatic churches. For this step he was strongly cen- 
sured by Ignatius bishop of Lyons, in a letter preserved by Eu- 
sebius ; 5 6 and other bishops likewise raised their voices against 
the rash measure. Through their efforts peace was at length re- 
stored; and both parties remained undisturbed in their own modes 
of observance, until the great council of Nicea in A. D. 325, where 
this question was finally decided in favour of the West The few 
scattering churches, which afterwards continued to keep the pass- 
over according to the Jewish time, were accounted heretics, and 
are known in history as Quatuordecimcmd, or “ Fourteenth-day 
inen.”« 

From the preceding narrative it is manifest, that the passages of 

1 Chron. Pawn. I. p. 13. ed Dindorf. * Euaeb. H. £. V. 24. 

* Euaeb. 1. o. Ovrot mines enij^ifoay ryv rys ttcva^esxtuSexdtyjs row 

ttdo%a xatd rd tvayyiJUor • prjStv naqtxflaivonts, ulXd x#v d rdr xmmm trjs 
ririiwr imhjvihvrnt* 

4 Euaeb. I. c. j fid ndftota ei Jr yyoyow o * ovyywntt pov fnr o btdg 

5 Euaeb. H. E. V. 24. 

4 See Neander K. Q. Lii. p.518—624. 11. ii. p. 643*645. Giewler K. G. I. 
pp. 198, 235. 
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John’s Gospel which we have reviewed above, were already re- 
garded and urged by Apollinaris and the western churches, in the 
latter part of the second century, as conflicting with the testimony 
of the first three Evangelists ; that is, as implying that our Lord’s 
last meal with his disciples was not the regular paschal supper. On 
the other hand, it is no less manifest from the language of Polycrates, 
that the teachers and churches of Asia Minor, among whom John had 
lived and taught, celebrated the passover on the evening after the 
fourteenth of Nisan, in agreement, as they held, with the example 
of John himself and sard to tvayyihop, “ according to the Gos- 
pel.” Now whether the writer here meant a single Gospel ; or, 
as is more probable, the whole Gospel history ; he evidently al- 
ludes to that celebration of the passover, which, according to Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, our Lord held with his disciples ; for no- 
where else does the Gospel history speak of the time or manner 
of keeping the passover. We are therefore entitled to draw from 
the language of Polycrates this inference, viz. that he and those 
before him in Asia Minor, who had been familiar with John apd 
other apostles, had no belief that John’s Gospel contained anything 
respecting the passover, at variance with the testimony of the 
other Evangelists. 

That the contrary opinion should have sprung up and have been 
urged in the West, among churches composed mainly of Gentile 
Christians, is not surprising. It went to sustain their favourite view, 
that the passover was no longer to be observed; and it also ac- 
corded generally with their feeling of opposition and hatred against 
the Jewish people. As a result of the latter feeling, which be- 
came more and more intense as time rolled on, it was held to be 
a shame for the Christian church to regulate itself after the pat- 
tern of the unbelieving Jews, who had crucified the Lord ; and this 
suggestion had weight in the Council of Nicea. Even the empe- 
ror did not disdain to urge it in his epistle to the churches : f*qds* 
iota t fyur so t*w fieta tov ii&ictov tor ’lovdcuar o%lov. 1 While 
therefore the .western churches had strong motives to adopt and 
press the argument to be derived thus speciously from John’s 
Gospel, the Asiatic churches had no like motives for adhering 
to the testimony of the other Evangelists. The belief and prac- 
tice of these latter churches could have rested only on tradition ; 
a tradition, too, derived from John himself and his immediate dis- 
ciples and companions. 

On all grounds, then, both of philology and history, the conclu- 
1 Eofteb. de ViL ContUniini ill. 18 
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non remains firm, that the testimony of John in respect to the 
passover need not be, and is not to be, understood as conflicting 
with that of the first three Evangelists. 

IX Other Methods of Conciliation reviewed. 

Among all those who have in every age held the view, that onr 
Lord was crucified before the Jewish passover, the idea seems 
never to have been entertained; that the apparent diversity of 
testimony between John and the other Evangelists aflorded any 
ground for questioning the authority or inspiration of either. On 
the contrary, the endeavour has ever been, until recent times, so 
to interpret the language of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, or else 
that of John, as to bring their statements into harmony with each 
other. 

1. The earliest and perhaps most current mode of explanation 
in the Greek and Latin churches, was that indicated in the ex* 
tmet from the Chronicon Paschale above given, 1 vix. that Jesus 
on the evening after the thirteenth of Nisan celebrated, not the 
Jewish passover, but a special paschal supper, a na<r%a aXij&wor 
xcu artlrvno*, the antitype of the Jewish passover, in order to in- 
stitute the Lord’s supper in connection with it ; and that he him- 
self on the fourteenth of Nisan was offered up for mankind as the 
true paschal victim. This view is likewise found in the frag- 
ments of Peter of Alexandria preserved in the preface of the 
Chronicon Paschale, and in other Greek writers ; and has been 
adopted in modem times by B. Lamy and Toinard, by Calmet 
and Deyling, and especially by Gude. 9 The insuperable objec- 
tion to this view is the clear and decisive testimony of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke ; which has been already stated and considered. 9 

2. Another mode of explanation assumes that Jesus did indeed 
eat the Jewish passover ; although not at the same time with the 
other Jews. To account for this supposed difference of time, sev- 
eral hypotheses have been brought forward ; none of which are 
tenable even per se, and much less in opposition to the clear lan- 
guage of the first three Evangelists. They follow here in the or- 
der of time. 

a) The Jews, it is said, following the calculatious of their calen- 

1 Page 430 above. 

• See the Harmonies of Lamy and Toinard. Deyling Obss. Sac. i. p. 273. 
Gude Demonatr. quod Christus in coena aua eravQwafjup agnum paachalem non 
coined it. Lips. 1733, 1742. 

* See above, p. 413 aq. 
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dar, had deferred the beginning of the passover for one day; 
while our Lord, according to the letter of the Law, ate the pas- 
chal sapper on the evening afler the true fourteenth day of Nisan. 
Id support of this theory, or rather conjecture, the &veo&ai of 
Luke 22: 7 is particularly urged. So Scaliger and Casaubon. 1 * * 

b ) The modem Karaites, who are thought by some to be de- 
scended from the Sadducees, determine the time of the new-moon 
by its first appearance ; the other Jews, by astronomical calcula- 
tion. Now this same diversity, it is said, may have prevailed in 
the time of our Lord ; and thus the Sadducees, and Jesus with 
them, have celebrated the passover that year a day earlier than 
the rest of the nation. So L. Cappell, and especially Iken. 9 Bat 
here too the whole hypothesis is gathered from the air. The Ka- 
raites are not known to have had any connection whatever with 
the Sadducees ; the new-moon was never determined by astro- 
nomical calculation so long as the temple stood ; and had such 
been the rule of the Pharisees, then, as the conjunction of the sun 
and moon necessarily precedes the appearance of the new-moon 
by a day, the celebration of the Pharisees must have taken place 
a day first; and not a day later. And why, moreover, should Je- 
sus have kept the passover with the Sadducees rather than with 
the great majority of his nation P 

c) Jesus may have celebrated such a passover as is kept by 
the Jews of the present day, a naa%a funiponvtixor, not a nic%a 
#vojftor, that is, consisting of merely a lamb killed in the ordinary 
manner, with unleavened bread ; a voluntary passover, not one 
prescribed by law. So Grotius, Hammond, and Le Clerc. 4 * * But 
such a mode of celebrating the passover could not exist, and 
would have been unlawful, especially in Jerusalem itself, so long 
as the temple was standing; where the victims were always to 
be killed. 

d) Our Lord, it is said by some, foreseeihg that the vengeance 
of his enemies would overtake him before the close of the four- 
teenth of Nisan, when the regular paschal supper was to be eaten, 
celebrated it one day earlier in his character of Messiah, as thus 


1 Scaliger, Emendat Tempornm 6. p. 531 . Casaubon, Exercilt. Antibaron. 

16.13. p. 496 eq. 

* Ikenii in Diaeertt. philol. theol. 11. p. 337 — 471. See alao thia view elated in 

Boehart Hierox. 11. 50. p. 564. Koinoel in Matt 86: 17. C. 

» See Boehart 1. c. Winer Bibl. Realw. II. p. 840. 

• Grotius in Matt 86: 18. Hammond and Le Ctero in Mark 14: IS. 

37 * 
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having power over the law.* But of all this there is no trace in 
the New Testament. 

Indeed, this whole theory of an antidpative passover, m what- 
ever way explained, is totally irreconcilable with the exact and 
definite specifications of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that the day 
on which our Lord sent his disciples to prepare the passover, was 
the first day of unleavened bread, the day when it was necessary 
(Idei) that the passover should be killed; Matt 27: 16. Mark 14: 
12. Luke 22: 7 * 

3. A later hypothesis attempts to remove the difficulty, by as- 
suming that the paschal lamb was legally to be killed and eaten, 
not at the close of the fourteenth of Nisan, but at its commence- 
ment ; that is, at the close of the thirteenth ddy and in the subse- 
quent evening ; so that the whole fourteenth day would inter- 
vene between the paschal supper and the festival of unleavened 
bread, which legally began on the fifteenth day. So first Frisch, 
and after him Bauch. 3 But this hypothesis is in direct contradiction 
to Num. 33: 3, as also to Ex. 12: 6. Lev. 23: 5. Num.9:3, 5. 4 Nor 
does it even remove the main difficulty ; for it does not touch the 
question respecting John 18: 28 ; but leaves that passage, the 
most important of all, to be explained as we have done above. 

It is painful thus to dwell upon these shifts of great and learned 
and often pious minds to escape from a supposed difficulty which in 
fact does not exist Still more painful is it, to find professed teachers 
of the Bible, pressing the alleged difficulty to an extreme, in order 
to overthrow the authority of that Holy Book; and venturing 
sometimes upon assertions like that of De Wette, when he affirms 
that “the important contradiction between John and the other 
Evangelists remains firm ; and all attempts to remove it are false !”5 
We hold, on the contrary, that the four Evangelists all testify to 
one and the same simple truth ; and that there exists among them 
no contradiction. The more we have examined, the more has our 
conviction been strengthened, that the testimony of John, fairly 
interpreted, here as well as elsewhere, is not only supplementary 
to, but confirmatory of, that of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

1 So J. H. Mains de Tempore Patch. Chr. ultimo, 1712. Seb. Schmid de Pas- 
•cbate p. 308. KQhnoel ad Matt. 26: 17. F. Comp. Ideler Chroaol. 1. p. 521. 

* See above, p. 413. 

3 Frisch Abhandl. von Osterlamm. Lips. 1758. Rauch in Sludien u. Kriti- 
ken, 1832. 111. p. 537 sq. translated in Bibl. Repos, for 1834. Vol. IV. p. 108 sq. 
Contra , Gabler im Nenetten Theol. Jottrn. 111. p. 433 sq. 

4 See above, p. 406 sq. Bochart Hieros. II. 50. p. 560. 

3 Handb. xu Job. 13: 1. 
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The following are among the more important works, which treat 
in some detail of the snbject of this article. The list, however, is 
by no means complete; neither is that given by Hase in his 
Leben Jem , i 124. 

J. J. Scalioer, Opus de Emendatione Tctnporum . foL Genev. 
1609. etc. p. 531. 

I. Casaubon, De rebus sacris et ecciesiast Exercitt XVL ad 
Baron. Prolegom etc. fol. Load. 1614. etc. p. 426 sq. 

J. Cloppenbubg, Ep. de controversia inter Baron, et Casaub. de 
Agno paschaH ; in his Opp. Theol. Tom. 1 Amst 1684. 

L. Capfell, ’EmxQioig ad amicam se inter et CloppCnb. epist cob 
lationem de ultimo Chr. paschate, etc . Amst 1644. Also in Clop- 
penb. Opp. TheoL T. L 

8. Bochart, Hierozdicon, lib. IL c. 50. p. 560 sq. ed. Lensden. 
—Comparatively little that is new, has been brought out on either 
side, since Bochart 

J. Frischmuth, Dies, utrum agnum paschale Salvator eodem die 
cum Judaeis comederit , etc. Jena 1673. Also in The3aur. Theol. - 
philol. T. II Amst 1701—2. 

D. Petavius, De anno et die dommicae Passionis . In his An- 
nott ad Epiph. CoL 1662. 

A. Bynaeus, De Morte Jem Christi, Ubri III 4 to. Amst 
1691—98. 

B. Lamy, Harmonia seu Concord quatuor Evcungg. Far. 1689. 
Also, Commentarius in Harmon. 2 Tom. Par. 1699. 

, Traits hist, de Faneienne Pdque des Jtdfs, ou Von ex- 
amine d fond la question: siJ. C. fit cette Pdque la veille de sa mart. 
Par. 1693. 

S. le Nain Tillemont, Lettre au Loony sur la dermbre Pdque 
de notre Seigneur. In his Memoir es pour servir a Vhist. Ecciesiast. 
Tom. II App. 

Also, HarmonU ou Concorde Evangel . . . suivant la methods et 
avec les notes de feu, M. Toward. Par. 17 16. 

H. Witsius, Diss. an Christus eodem quidem cum Judaeis die, 
sed non eodem, did parte pascha manducaverit. In his Melett 
Leidens. p. 421 sq. Herb. 1717. 

J. H. Maius, De tempore Pasch. Chr. ultimo. Giessen 1712. 

A. Calm et, Diss. de la demure Pdque J. C. 

S. Deyling, De J. C die emortuaU. In his Observatt Sacrae 
P. I Lips. 1735. 
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6. F. Gudb, Demonstr, . quod Ckr. in coena sua oravQnafaf 
agnum paschale non comederit, 41a lips. 1733. Also : EcL 2 , ab 
otyecdombus Ikenii vindicate Lips. 1742. 

C. Ikkn, Diss. ds tempore celebratae a Serv. ultimas coenae pas • 
chaHs . Brem. 1735. — Diss. XL qua difficukaU* contra sententiam 
ds. adstructam moved sotitae dUmtntwr , P. L II Brem. 1739. — All 
these are found also in Ikon’s Dissertt Phil. TheoL Tom. IL ed. 
Schacht, Traj. Bat 1749, 1770. Diss. 9 — 11.— Also, Diss. qua con- 
tra Gudmm demonstratur t quod Chr. czattQoiaqwv vere paschalem 
ftdsse. Brem. 1742. Also in Dissertt Phil TheoL Tom. IL Diss. 
12 . 

J. Fa. Felsch, AbhandUmg von Osterksmm und dent letzten Os - 
.1 terlammstage CkristL Lips. 1758. 

J. P. Gable r, Ueber den Anfimg des Passahfestes bet den alien 
Juden, in his Nst TheoL Joum. B. ILL ; also in his Kleinere 
Schriften B. L — Ueber die Anordnung des letzten Passahmahls 
Jssu, In Nst TheoL Joum. B. IL KL Schrr. B. L — Ob Jesus tourk- 
Uch das Osterlamm gegessen habe ? Ibid. 

C. G. BaETSOHNEinsa, ProbabiUa de EaxmgeUo Joannes. Lips. 
1820. p. 102 sq. 

L. UsTeei, Comm. crit. in qua Evang. Joansds genuinum ease ex 
eomparatis IV Ew. narrationibus de ooena ultima et passione 
Chr. ostenditur. Turici 1823. 

K. G. W. Theile, Ueber die letzte mahlzeit Jest*. In Winer's 
Rrit Joum. B. IL p. 153 sq. — Noch etwas uber d letzte Maids. 
Jem. Ibid. B. V. p. 129 sq. 

H. E. Guerike, Versuch einer Vereimgung der evang. Relatio - 
nen uber d letzte Mahlz. Jem. In Winer's Krit Joum. B. ILL 
p. 257 sq. 

J. H. Bauch, Ueber d letzte PassahmaM u. s. to. In TheoL Stu- 
dien u. Kritiken, 1832. Heft 3. p. 537 sq. — English: On the time 
of our Lords last Passover and Crucifixion. In the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, 1834. VoL IV. p. 108 sq. 

M. Sc Hii ec ken burgee, Ckronologie derLeidenswoche, in his Bei- 
trr. zur Einleit in N. T. Stuttg. 1832. 

W. L. De Wette, Bemerhmgen zu Stetten des Evang . Johan- 
nes. In TheoL Stud. u. Krit 1834. Heft 4. p. 939 sq. 

See also the Commentaries on John , by Calvin, Lamps, Kui- 
noel, Paulus, L ileus, Tholuck, H. A. W. Meyer, De Wette, 
eta eta 
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ARTICLE II 

THE AUTHORITY OF GOD. 

By Rev. James W. Ward, Abingtoa, Mass. 

The most exciting questions that are ever contested by man* 
kind, have respect to the rights of individuals or communities. 
If lawsuits arise between neighbors, — if feuds between families 
or wan between nations, they are, generally, but conflicts for hu- 
man rights. The numberless political partisans and orators that 
aim to guide popular opinion, the itinerating lecturers that swarm 
in almost every town and village, and even the mobs which break 
out in our cities recklessly wasting property and life, are ail 
contending for the rights of the people in some of their va- 
ried relations,— the rights of the poor, the rights of the rich, — the 
rights of the debtor, the rights of the creditor— the rights of the 
native bom, the rights of the foreigner — the rights of the mas- 
ter, the rights of the slave. In the midst of the smoke and dost 
of this contention for human rights, the rights of God have been 
most unreasonably overlooked or disregarded. It may not there- 
fore be amiss to bring his rights a little more prominently before 
the public eye. 

Among the important rights which God claims to himself, and 
which reason and Scripture abundantly accord him, is the funda- 
mental right generally expressed by the word “ authority.” In 
treating upon this right the first question that arises is, what is 
meant by the phrase “ the authority of God ?* Unquestionably 
this phrase is often employed without any clear and bounded idea 
of its meaning. A shadowy conception of something connected 
with the character and government of God floats in the mind, 
but the thought assumes, in the mind’s eye, no distinct form or 
shape. What then is meant by the phrase “ the authority Of Go*!?" 

To this question it may be replied that the divine authority is 
not the same thing as the divine power or the omnipotence of God. 
The word authority is, in common parlance, sometimes used in- 
terchangeably with the word power, as when we speak of the au- 
thority or power of habit ; and hence it happens that the divine 
power is often confounded in the mind with the divine authority. 
But the two things are, and ought to be preserved, entirely dis- 
tinct from each other. A beggar may have great physical power, 
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much more even than his king, but still have no authority. So 
God might have power even if he were divested of all authority. 
His authority is not then synonymous with his power. His power 
may be used to vindicate his authority and carry it into effect, 
but it is not the same thing as his authority. 

Nor ought authority to be confounded with influence or moral 
power. A being who possesses authority ought indeed to have 
influence and generally will have it; still his influence may be lost, 
at least over many minds, while his authority over even these same 
minds, remains in all its binding force. Superiority in rank, talents 
or property often secures extensive influence to their possessore, 
without imparting to them a single iota of authority. And in a 
town or city it sometimes happens that a popular orator or an as- 
piling demagogue wields far more influence than all the civil au- 
thorities of the place. Though they are vested with authority 
and he with none, still he could do vastly more than they to ex- 
cite or quell a riot This illustration suggests the true meaning 
of the word authority. It is, the right to govern ; it is, the right to 
make legal enactments and carry them into execution. The la- 
ther of a family holds authority over his household. He hasarighi 
to give rules to his household and see them executed. The king 
or emperor holds authority over his subjects. He has & right 
to give them a code of laws ahd see it carried into effect So 
God holds entire authority over all his moral creatures. He basm 
right to rule in the armies of heaven above and among the inhabi- 
tants of this lower world. This right gives him his dominion over 
the universe. It constitutes him King of kings and Lord of tarda 
Divested of it he would no longer hold either a subject or a throne. 

Authority always rests upon some baass. The inquiry then may 
be raised, on what is the divine authority founded ; mother words, 
what is it that gives God the right to rule over his creatures? 
One being, considered simply as a being, has no natural right to 
command another being. There must be something whioh ontitkt 
one being to exercise dominion over another. There must be 
something whioh entitles God to the throne and allegiance of the 
universe. What is it ? On what is his right to govern his crea- 
tures baaed? 

In reply to this inquiry it may be said that the divine authority is 
not based on the factthat God is the Creator of his moral subjects. 
There are indeed certain rights which, under certain circumstances, 
flow from .the relation that the Creator sustains to the creature or 
the farmer to the thing formed. The builder of a house, for esampfa 
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has & right to dispose of it as he thinks best, provided that in so 
doing, he trenches on none of the rights of his fellow-beings. 
The potter has a right, under the same provision, to put the ves- 
sel that his hands have moulded to whatever use he chooses. 
And the reason here is obvious, — these inanimate objects have no 
lights of their own. The house, the vessel has no rights which 
the builder, or the potter can disregard. It is impossible in the 
nature of things to do an injury to these inanimate objects by 
trampling on any rights which they possess, for they are utterly 
incapable of possessing rights. The case is very different with 
rational, voluntary and sentient beings. At the very commence- 
ment of their existence they come into the possession of rights,— 
(rights flowing from their constitutional character) — which no 
other being may disregard and be guiltless. It is right in itself 
that all rational beings should seek the general good. We admit 
at once that this is their duty, and if their duty, then surely their 
privilege, their right And if it is their right to seek the general 
good, then no one can guiltlessly contravene this right, or throw 
an obstacle in their way as they are moving forward in their work 
of benevolence. This right must be held sacred by every other 
being, it t riU be held sacred by the great Creator of all. The rela- 
tion which he sustains to creatures as their Creator cannot entitle 
him to overtook this right and command them to do what would 
be at variance with the general good. And hence we conclude 
that his authority or his right to command his creatures does not 
rest on the fact that he has created them. To illustrate this point 
still further let us suppose that Satan had power to create rational 
and moral brings and that he should create them and then claim the 
right of requiring them to hate God, and love and worship himself, 
—that is, of requiring them to do what would be a decided injury 
to themselves and the universe. Could such a claim be sustained ? 
Wonld it be conceded for a moment by any rational being? 
Suppose a man capable of creating men like himself and that he 
should do it, and then give them a code of laws evidently at con- 
fliet with their own best good and the best good of others, would 
his laws, in such a case, possess any binding force ? Would his 
•objects, though mated by himself, be obligated to obey them ? 
Would he, merely as their creator, have a right to demand their 
obedience and enforce it? If not, how can the mere fact that God 
has created moral beings be the ground of his authority? How 
ean it lay the foundation of his right to govern them according to 
Us own good pleasure? By creating voluntary agents he has in- 
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deed supplied himself .with moral subjects, and provided mate- 
rials over which to exercise authority ; but the bare creative act 
cannot bind a single creature of his hand in allegiance to his gov- 
ernment, or support a single pillar of his throne. 

Nor is the divine authority founded on the fact that God is the 
Benefactor of his creatures. Benefactions when conferred for a 
good end, — from feelings of kindness to die benefited or oat of 
regard to the well-being of all, ---do indeed demand a return of 
gratitude and km. It is justly expected that the recipient of favom 
will honor and love his benefactor. Still, however, I am laid un- 
der no obligation to obey another because, forsooth, he has done 
me a kindness or even a long series of kindnesses. Nor has he 
the right, simply on the ground that he has conferred many f&vovs 
upon me, to impose on me his commands and require my reason 
and will to bow to his. Should he ask any service at my hands 
I might see fit to render it, but I should by no means feel that ba 
was entitled, merely on the ground of his having shown me fa- 
vors, to demand my obedience. He might require me to do some- 
thing which it would be wrong for me to do. It is not very 
infrequent for wicked men to confer favors on their fellow-men 
with the sole intention of thereby securing an influence over them, 
and then using them in the promotion of their own selfish and 
criminal purposes. But who would say that in such cases the be- 
stowal of favors engendered the right of command? Barents, 
too, are the constant benefactors of their children. Their offices 
of kindness are fresh every hour and repeated every moment. 
Still the communication of these varied and numberless blessings 
gives the parent no authority over his children. Of itself, it never 
would sanction a single requirement of his. If the requirement 
were wrong in itself, no favors conferred by the parent, however 
numerous, however great, would give him the right to enforce it 
Such favors would indeed augment the guilt of a disobedient 
child that should wilfully disregard the reasonable commands ef 
his parent. But, as all readily admit, they could confer on the 
parent no right to impose unreasonable commands on his children. 
Nor would they in fact, unaccompanied by other circumstanoes 
and relations, give him any more authority over his own children 
than over the children of his neighbor, admitting that he had ac- 
cumulated a load of favors on them. He might be a man of kind 
feelings and prompt to do favors, but imbecile in judgment, and, 
therefore, incompetent to guide others aright And would he 
then, on the ground that he had shown them favors, be entitled 
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to command them when utterly unqualified for the task ? Is the 
right to command then based on the relation of benefactor? Is 
the divine authority built on such a foundation ? God is indeed 
the rich and liberal Benefactor of his creatures. His favors are 
constantly dispensed with an open and munificent hand. They 
come down upon us, refreshing as the morning showers, numer- 
ous m the dewdiops at eventide. And they may fearfhlly en- 
hance the guilt of those who wickedly refuse to obey his com- 
mands. But they put no sceptre into his hand. They give him 
no right to sway one over the moral universe. That right is built 
on another foundation, and, with his present character, it would 
be his, in all its perfection and all its strength, even had he never 
conferred a single favor on a single creature of his power. Had 
all his creatures passed, at the very first moment of their cre- 
ation, into a state of entire and unchanging revolt, and then, 
as a just retribution, received ever since at his hand only a tide 
of woe unmitigated k and unremitted, still his right to rale over 
them would, even then, be as complete as now it is to govern 
the most joyous seraph that basks in the brightest light of the 
eternal throne. 

On what then is the divine authority founded ? Most evident- 
ly, on the perfect character of Jehovah,— on his attributes of om- 
niscience, omnipotence and infinite love. These attributes of 
character, namely, superior knowledge, benevolence and power, 
always, wherever they are found, confer authority on their pos- 
sessors. And nothing but superiority in knowledge, goodness 
and power can possibly confer the least authority on any being. 
This must be evident to every mind from the very nature of the 
case. Law does not create obligation. It does not make one act 
right and another wrong. Right and wrong exist in the very na- 
ture of things . And the law only points out what is right or wrong. 
It only makes known the path of duty. Right and wrong would 
exist, even on the supposition that there were no law, or God to 
give a law. It would still be right for all rational beings to act on 
the principle of love, and wrong to act counter to that principle. 
And every rational being who knew that principle would be obli- 
gated to regard it in all his conduct Right and wrong, then, ex- 
isting in the very nature of things, and law being nothing more 
nor less than the finger that points them out, or the light that makes 
them visible, we see at once what must be the elements of a 
lawgiver's character. He must possess the ability to perceive 
the path of duty, and the disposition to make it known to others 
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whose capacity of discovering it is less than his own. In other 
words, he must possess superior knowledge and goodness. And 
a perfect lawgiver must, of course, possess omniscience and infi- 
nite benevolence. These attributes of character qualify him to 
hold the place of universal lawgiver. Omniscience can never 
fail to see the right and the wrong. No matter how involved in 
darkness and doubt a case may appear when contemplated by a 
limited vision, in the view of Omniscience the right and the 
wrong of the case must be as clear as noonday. And in as far as 
it can be done in consistency with the ends of benevolence, infi- 
nite love will always be disposed to point out the path of duty, 
and put a thread into the hand of the ignorant to guide their err- 
ing footsteps through this labyrinth of darkness and doubt And 
when the ignorant have once received the rule of duty they are 
obligated to follow it. It comes from wisdom higher than then 
own. They can lean on it with more safety than on their own 
understanding. It points out to them the right course of conduct 
and they are therefore just as much obligated to follow it as they 
are to do right The law then of infinite wisdom and love is im- 
peratively binding on all inferior orders of being, and for this very 
reason, that it is the product of superior and perfect intelligence 
and goodness. And, as they are bound to obey it, so also infinite 
perfection has a right to give it Omniscience will necessarily 
perceive the law or the rule of right action, and infinite love will 
prompt to its enactment. And it is always right to follow the 
promptings of benevolence when guided by perfect knowledge. 
It is right then for God to give law to his rational creatures. And 
if it is right for him to do it, then he has the right to do it, for 
every being necessarily possesses the right to do right God 
holds then the right to give laws to his creatures, — a right found- 
ed on the perfection of his character, on his infinite wisdom and 
love. And his omnipotence qualifies him to execute the law. 
And it is always right that a good law should be executed, and 
executed by him who is best qualified to do it He ought to 
execute it and he alone. God then is, on this ground, the proper 
executor of his laws. 

This foundation of authority is abundantly recognized in the 
various relations of human society. The father of a family has 
the right to give laws to his household. But why ? Evidently 
because he is supposed better qualified to legislate for the little 
domestic community than any other one of its members. It is 
taken for granted that he has more knowledge than his children. 
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It is taken for granted that he will be more disposed than they to 
give snch rules only as are adapted to the generel good of the 
household. It is taken for granted that he has more ability to 
execute them well than any one else. And on these grounds 
the right of government is vested in him. But should any 
other member of the family point out a better course of con* 
duct than the one which he had prescribed* — a course which the 
lather and the other members of the household saw to be better, 
— the father, though possessing the civil right to make and exe- 
cute his own family rules, would still be morally obligated him- 
self, and so would the rest of the household, to take and pursue 
the better course. And should the father, in such a case, wilfully 
attempt to enforce his own laws, that moment his parental au- 
thority would be transformed into parental tyranny. He would 
require those for whose best good he was bound to consult, to do 
what it would not be best that they should do. And, requiring 
them thus to do wrong, his authority would cease and with it their 
obligation to obey him. The same is true in civil governments. 
The legislative power is supposed to embody the congregated 
wisdom of thfe nation. True indeed it is not always so, but so it 
ought always to be. Those who make laws ought to know bet* 
er what laws would promote the best welfare of the State than 
those for whom they are made. And they ought to be good men, 
—men disposed always to enact such laws and only such as the 
best good of the people demands. These qualifications alone, 
namely, superior knowledge and goodness, give them a moral 
right to legislate for their fellow men ; and those who do not pos- 
sess these qualifications have no right,— no moral right to a seat 
in the halls of legislation. If they are there, they are out of their 
proper place, and they ought to remain at home and yield their 
usurped seats to men of superior intelligence and probity. And, 
to secure a prompt and energetic execution of the laws, the ex- 
ecutive power is always the greatest in the State. These exam- 
ples show on what authority in general and on what the divine 
authority in particular, is based. It rests on superior knowledge, 
goodness and power. God is omniscient, and therefore knows by 
what laws all Iris creatures, ought, in all cases, to regulate their 
conduct He is all benevolent, and will therefore impose such 
laws on his subjects, and only such, as will tend to the highest 
good of his kingdom. And he has power to execute his laws 
with promptness and vigor. It is then his capacity to govern all 
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tilings in the best possible manner, — it is the perfection of his 
character, — which affords the foundation of his authority. A foun- 
dation is that which being removed the superstructure falls. Now 
remove in imagination the fact that God created men, and, his 
character remaining the same, he would still have the right to 
govern men and worlds. Remove the fact that he has poured 
out his favors upon them, and, with his present character, his right 
to rule them would still remain unimpaired. But remove his 
perfect character, divest him of that, — suppose him impotent, im- 
becile, malignant,— and would he then have a right to govern the 
universe ? Would not the reins drop at once from his hands and 
the throne crumble beneath him and his authority all vanish into 
air ? His right to rule is not then founded on his creative act, it 
is not founded on his benefactions to his creatures, but on his 
perfect character. It is this which lays the solid foundations of 
his throne. It is this which puts into his hand the sceptre of do- 
minion and gives him an unquestionable right to wave it over 
the universe. 

Is it then a fact that the divine authority is universal ? Scarce- 
ly any one will doubt that it extends over the entire physical cre- 
ation, embracing every object in the natural world. If the laws 
of nature are not eternal, then, from the very necessity of the 
case, the Creator of matter must impress on matter its appropri- 
ate laws. It is impossible to conceive of the existence of matter 
without properties. And the properties of matter are but another 
name for the laws of matter. Necessity then seems to be laid 
upon God either to impose laws on matter or not create it Be- 
sides, whatever laws he were disposed to give to matter, he 
could do it no injury, he could contravene nooe of its rights, for 
it has no rights. And he would not only be disposed but compe- 
tent to give it snch laws as would tend to the highest possible 
good of all his sentient creatures. Who but he could give a 
law so perfect as that of attraction, so simple in its nature, and 
yet so beneficently efficient in its operation, binding as with an 
invisible chain the whole universe together, and then fasten- 
ing it to the base of his own moveless throne? Who then 
can question his right to rule in the world of nature ? Some may, 
indeed many do complain of the particular operation of some of 
his physical laws. But though in the estimation of snch persons 
there may be too much cold or too much heat, too much rain or 
too much sunshine, too much sickness or too much poverty to 
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suit their personal convenience, yet the general laws from which 
these supposed inconveniences result are seldom, perhaps never 
condemned. And if the laws are good, then God does right in 
giving them and has a right to give them ; and all the evil of 
their regular operation must be taken and laid on the heads of 
those who refuse to conform to them. 

The divine authority extends too over the moral world embrae- 
ing in its ample sweep every rational oreatore in the universe. 
It is as full as perfect over 

“ vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns.” 

It is indeed sometimes strangely imagined, that, wherever the 
authority of God is unacknowledged or resisted, there it is impair- 
ed or destroyed. But the denial of a right no more vitiates or an- 
nuls that right than the denial of truth converts it into falsehood 
Did the refusal of the man who denied the existence of the moons 
of Jupiter, to look at that planet through the telescope of Galileo, 
lest perchance he should see the moons with his own eyes and be 
forced to admit their existence, render their existence any the less 
a fact ? Is a will made void by the mere denial of its validity ? Is 
my title to my property annulled simply because it has been dispu- 
ted ? And is then God’s right to reign impaired because it is resist- 
ed ? Must his title to dominion be surrendered wherever it is de- 
nied ? His right to reign over a province or a heart is as complete 
after as before revolt His title to dominion is as perfect without 
as within the pale of the church. His authority is as unimpaired in 
the regions of darkness and despair as in the world of light and 
glory. It goes out from Zion, the mountain of his holiness and 
takes an unrelaxing hold of every moral being in the universe. 
It is wide as immensity, high as heaven, deep as hell and lasting 
as eternity. 

The evidence that the authority of God is thus universal may 
be found in every man’s bosom. We judge of the validity of 
rights, just as we do of the character of moral conduct, — by reason 
and conscience. It has been shown that authority or the right to 
govern rests on certain attributes of character, on superior know- 
ledge, goodness and power; and when these attributes have been 
proved to belong to any being, conscience or reason just as natu- 
rally accords him the right to rule or to point out to those of infe- 
rior capacities the course of right action, as it condemns bad and 
approves of good actions. Let us then interrogate conscience,— 
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no Delphian priestess but a prophetess divine,— and listen to her 
safe responses. What sayest thou then, speak out thou arbiter 
of right and wrong, is it not proper that God should hold the reins 
of uncontrolled and universal dominion ? Is it not right that he 
should give laws to all his creatures. Does he not know better 
than they what course they ought to pursue in order to secure 
the highest amount possible of good ? Is he liable to mistake the 
tendency of any law which he may impose upon his subjects ? 
Does not his omniscience enable him to point out such rules of 
action as will invariably tend to the best welfare of the universe ? 
And is he not perfect love, and so disposed to give such laws and 
only such as are adapted to compass the highest good of his king- 
dom? Is it not best then that he should hold the office of Uni- 
versal Lawgiver? In condescending to take the office and give 
laws to creatures, and thus pour the light of heaven on the path 
of duty, does he not confer a priceless blessing on those who 
otherwise would see that path but darkly ? And is it not a rich 
fhvor to them to have the path of duty,— a path which if taken 
will conduct to perfect bliss, — illuminated with beams of light 
from the face of Omniscience ? And has not Omniscience the 
right to shed this light on the darkness of created mind ? And if 9 
when the way of duty is thus glowing with heavenly light, there 
be those who refuse to travel it, and who thus take a course 
adapted to injure themselves and others, and diminish the aggre- 
gate of happiness in the universe, shall not every voice cry out 
against them and demand their punishment ? And who but Om- 
niscience can decide what the punishment shall be ? Who but 
he can annex the best penalty to the law ? And who can exe- 
cute the law so wisely, so efficiently as he ? Is it not best then ; 
is it not right that he should hold the reins of empire ? Say then, 
thou judge of truth and right in man, say, has not God a right to 
the throne of the universe ? What now is the response of con- 
science to these interrogations ? Do you not hear, in the depth 
of your own bosom, her voice of distinct and decided affirmation, 
— " Yes — yes — yes, he has the undoubted right of universal do- 
minion ; his is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever.** 
But every right implies a corresponding obligation ; and if God 
has the right of universal dominion then all intelligent creatures 
are obligated to yield unhesitatingly to his authority. There is a 
difference between yielding to truth and evidence and yielding to 
authority. In the one case we pursue a specific course, because, 
by the light of reason, we see dearly that that course will con- 
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4nce to the general good In the other case we perform an act 
because God has commanded it We go on the principle of 
faith in God, and though our dim vision may not see haw its per- 
formance can issue in good, yet we fully believe that Omni. 
science does clearly see it, and we therefore go confidently for* 
ward in the pathway of obedience. It was this readiness to 
yield to the divine authority,— this childlike confidence in God 
which led the patriarch to take the wood and the knife and lay 
his beloved Isaac upon the altar of burnt-sacrifice. He fully be* 
lieved that God had power to gather up the ashes of his son, 
mould them anew into a body and breathe into it the breath of 
life ; and that the promise would yet be fulfilled, " in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.” It was this which divested the prophet 
Daniel of all fear of a despotic king’s commandment, and led him 
to the place of daily prayer, even though to go there was to en* 
ter a den of unchained and hungry lions. He knew that it was 
always safer and better to yield to the authority of God than the 
laws of man. Give the church at the present day an unshaken 
disposition to submit, in all cases and under all circumstances, 
implicitly to the divine authority, and you would clothe her with 
a beauty, and arm her with a power which would soon make her 
the admiration of the world. She would hear her divine Master 
saying to her, “ preach the gospel to every creature,” and she 
would value no sacrifices, stop at no obstacles, be daunted by no 
dangers till the work was done, and she saw with her own eyes 
the heathen given to Christ for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession. And let the world at large 
adopt the principle and the practice of unhesitating submission 
to the divine authority, and it would soon cover the earth with the 
loveliness of Eden and the joys of paradise. The great majority 
of mankind are, in all they do,— and even the best men are in a 
considerable portion of their conduct, influenced by the decisions 
of prejudice or passion or a darkened understanding. They 
know very well what the law of God demands, but then they 
somehow strangely imagine that in their case and in their pecu- 
liar situation it will be best for them to disregard it And they 
act accordingly, and then, when too late to rectify the evil, ascer- 
tain, sometimes even in this life, that their wisdom was but the 
height of folly. It is not because God has left his commands 
covered with obscurity, that men generally pursue the ways of 
eviL It is because they believe that in their peculiar circumstan- 
ces it is not best for them to obey his commands. And so they 
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disobey and thus introduce discord, disorder and woe into the 
world and scatter them fhr and wide around. Would they bat 
always yield submissively to the leadings of divine wisdom, 
would all but do it, every jar in the great system would cease, 
every discordant sound would be hushed, every wheel in tbs 
machinery of the universe would turn regularly and beautifully 
in its place, not only working out its results of good but uttering, 
as it rolled, its sweet and thrilling note of praise to the great Con- 
triver of all, and we Bhould thus hear all around us the fabled 
harmony of the spheres, and witness all around us scenes “ sur- 
passing fable, of accomplished bliss.” Is it not then the on- 
questionable duty of every rational being to act in concert for 
“a consummation so devoutly to be wished?” 

And does not the man who resists the authority of God con- 
tract amazing guilt ? He does an irreparable injury to himself 
He debases his character, he lets an overwhelming flood of an- 
guish in upon his heart He is endowed with noble capacities 
and appointed to a noble work. He is fitted to take a part in an 
angel’s employments and enjoyments, and participate in an arch- 
angers destiny. But by resisting the authority of God he disrobes 
himself of all that is attractive and lovely in his character, he 
prostitutes to a base and unworthy purpose the noble powers of 
his being, he assumes the temper, — the iron purpose of wrong, 
— he engages in the work, he contracts the depravity, and he 
must share the doom of an archangel fallen. Nor is this alL 
He does an injury to his fellow men. Like Ishmael he raises 
his hand against every man. He arrays all his power and in- 
fluence against the best interests of the universe. He goes out 
into the world, not to do good, but to trample on the law of love and 
the rights of his fellow men, to wound the reputation of relatives 
and friendB, to set an example noxious in the extreme to his in- 
feriors and equals and to injure the well being of all whom the 
fatal miasma of his character or conduct reaches. He passes 
through life, marking his pathway wherever he goes with tracks 
of ruin, and scattering around him the seeds of sin to spring up 
when he is gone and produce the bitter fruits of temporal and 
eternal woe. The plague spot is in his heart and'he communi- 
cates the disease to all who behold him. And were it not for the 
remedial influences of heaven the infection would spread till the 
whole created universe became one great Lazaretto, — I should 
say,— one charnel-house of death. Nor is even this alL He 
pours contempt on the Ruler of the universe. By resisting 
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the divine authority and transgressing the divine law he pro- 
claims to all in the strong language of action his firm convic- 
tion that the law of God is a bad one, that the principles 
of his administration are hurtful to the well being of creatures* 
and that the overthrow of his government would afford good 
reasons for a general jubilee. By doing it he enters the very 
audience chamber of God and with nerves of iron and a face of 
triple brass, he says to Him before whom angels bow and arch- 
angels veil their faces, “ You are unworthy to hold the throne, 
your law bespeaks ignorance or malignity, your government is 
unwisely and ruinously administered, give to me the sceptre, to 
me surrender the crown, if not, I will spread rebellion in your 
empire and tear the diadem from your brow.” Such is the ex- 
pressive and awful language of resistance to the divine authority. 
And if this is not the consummation of depravity then where is 
it to be found ? 

We cannot dose this Article without an expression of grateful 
feeling that a Being perfectly qualified to rule does hold the reins 
of unlimited empire. The fact that a perfect God reigns affords 
good grounds of universal rejoicing. In respect to the govern- 
ment of the universe only three suppositions are possible ; — God 
must reign, or Borne other being or beings, or there be no govern • 
menu But would it be best to have no government ? Would it 
be best to lift off from the moral universe all the restraints of law 
and permit every moral being to act out, unbridled all the feel- 
ings of his heart ? Would it be best to abolish all laws human 
and divine and leave all hearts to the natural working of every 
good and evil passion ? What would be the consequence of 
such a universal emandpation of mind from the restraints of 
law ? Would created mind rule itself? That question has been 
long since settled. Notwithstanding all the controlling influ- 
ences which the laws of God and man throw around it, its con- 
stant tendency even now is, to break loose from this control 
and follow recklessly the leadings of passion. And were 
these restraints entirely removed and a full license given through- 
out the universe to the natural workings of created mind and 
heart, what would the universe become but one broad Aceldama, 
a field of tenor and anarchy and blood. Thanks, then, to the 
great Universal Lawgiver that this is not the scene everywhere 
presented to the eye. 

Would it then be best that any other being than God should 
take the government upon his shoulders ? Who would under- 
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take to beat the burden ? Who would presume, Phaeton like, 
to drive the chariot of the sun ? Who, to guide the comets 
through the complicated system of revolving worlds? Who, to 
govern and keep in harmony the still more complicated sys* 
tern of the moral universe,— liable as every flaming orb of mind 
there is, to its countless aberrations ? But admitting that beings 
might be found presumptuous enough to undertake the work, (as 
we know there would be, for all naturally love preeminence,) 
still who would be willing to entrust them with the government? 
Who is there to whom you would not shudder to commit it? 
Would you give the dominion to the arch-apostate ? What! 
take the sceptre from the hands of infinite mercy and love and 
transfer it to the hands of perfect malignity and rage ! The blood 
flows heavily in upon the heart and curdles there at the mere 
thought of such a change. The eye of imagination runs down- 
ward to the murky throne of the infernal king, glances over his 
flaming dominions, and then passes upward and throughout crea- 
tion and beholds it all under the dominion of Satan, transformed 
into a hell Would you then entrust the government to man? 
Why he has been already tried and found incompetent to govern 
even him&elf. And having been proved unfaith Ail in that which 
is Iris own who shall commit to him that which is another's ? 
Would you then put the reigns of empire into the hands of any 
of the spirits of heaven, even of the highest arch-angel there? 
But could he manage well the interests of the universe ? Could 
he rule the world of nature ? Could he give laws to the worid 
of mind and heart, and see them wisely executed ? And if those 
laws were broken could he contrive a redemptive scheme? 
Why, give him the sceptre and evil would soon enter the system, 
and then go on accumulating, —derangement following derange- 
ment and disaster treading on the heels of disaster, • —-till the 
whole train of worlds, broken loose from law and dashing on- 
ward in wild disorder, and with lightning speed, leaping at length 
from the appointed track, became one universal wreck lb 
whom then would you give the government ? We have ranged 
creation through and find no hand competent to wield the sceptre. 
We ga xe on the appalling spectacle which the universe without 
a ruler or under the guidance of any created mind presents, and 
we are forced in horror to turn away from it and look upwards 
for relief to the great Creator ; and as we see in his character 
every conceivable attribute of a perfect Universal Ruler, and see 
too the reins of government held calmly in his hand, and thea 
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look around and witness everywhere the beneficent results of 
his wise and benevolent administration, our souls with a full gush 
of rapturous emotion involuntarily exclaim : “ The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of isles be glad thereof*’ 


ARTICLE III. 

© 

INTEIXECTTJAL AND MORAL INFLUENCE OF ROMANISM. 

A Dudlei&n Lecture 4eUvere(Lbcfbrethe University in Cambridge, May 14, 1845. By Prof. 

Edvards Andover Theological Seminary. 

Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know thrm. — Matt 7: 20. 

The character of a religious system may be learned, first, from 
the relation of its principles to the standard of reason and scrip- 
ture ; secondly, from its influence on the soul of man. The in- 
fluence of a system may be ascertained by an examination either 
of its inherent fitnesses or of its actual operations. If we confine 
our regard to its inward tendencies we may become visionary ; 
our speculations not being verified by facts. If we limit our 
view to the consequences which have apparently flowed from it, 
we may become empirical and mistake the appendages of the 
system for the effects of it In order to be certain that its real 
influence is good or evil, we must combine a philosophical in- 
quiry into its adaptations, with an historical inquiry into its con- 
sequences ; each of these different views serving to illustrate and 
complete the other. Our survey of Romanism, for example, may 
be too superficial, if we dwell on the circumstances that have 
occurred in its train, and pass by the commentary which they re- 
ceive from the essential fitnesses of the system. Its more skilful 
advocates will allow that its history is stained with many dark 
scenes, but they affirm that although conjoined with certain evils 
as accidents, it has not been united with them as appropriate de- 
velopments ; that it has happened to be allied with political des- 
potism, with the Feudal system, with the peculiar tastes of the 
middle ages, and has been tinctured in this manner with influ- 
ences which are far from being congenial with its own spirit. We 
say in reply, that the evils connected with Romanism have been 
prominent through so many successive ages, in so many different 
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nations, for so long a time and with such marked uniformity, as to 
give evidence of emanating from the very nature of the system, 
rather than from its ephemeral position. Certainly we may know 
a tree by its fruits, when we have observed these fruits for many 
seasons, and in various climes. Still, in all our inferences from 
the event to the cause we feel the more secure when we analyze 
the cause itself, and find d priori that it is intrinsically adapted 
to work out the same things as effects, which have been noticed 
as its uniform adjuncts. We may therefore be justified in at- 
tempting to show, on the present occasion, that the essential ten- 
dencies of Romanism are injurious to the mind and heart of man. 

They are injurious to the mind. Our Maker intended to leave 
the evidences for religion such as not only to try the feelings, but 
also to sharpen the intellect He designed to invigorate the 
reason, as well as discipline the will, by allowing arguments of 
real weight to exist in favor of what may be proved on the whole 
to be false, and in opposition to what may be proved on the 
whole to be true. But the Romish idea of the infallibility of the 
church is, in itself and its results, at variance with the nature of 
moral reasoning, and encourages a spirit of dogmatism incompat- 
ible with a due regard to the evidence which exists for and 
against the truth. Catholic 1 theologians have assumed that to 
their cardinal doctrines nothing can be properly objected, and 
have deemed it a kind of religious suicide to call in question any 

1 Many object to the term Catholic as applied to the church of Rome, be- 
cause the term expresses a Christian virtue for which that church is not dis- 
tinguished. Some refuse to employ the word, because it implies that the Ro- 
mish church differs from every other in the fact of its being a visible corpora- 
tion, capable of being extended over the whole world and including under one 
hierarchy all individuals of all nations. There is no reason, it is said, why the 
Romish church should monopolize the designation, Catholic, more than the 
Anglican Church. It is indeed true that names are things, and that a good 
name is precious in its influence ; but when usage has so generally sanctioned 
the application of this term to the church of Rome, it appears hopeless to at- 
tempt a change. There is in itself no sufficient reason why those who believe 
in three orders of the clergy should assume the title — Episcopalians, in order 
to distinguish themselves from such as believe that all ordained ministers are 
bishops. The believers in the parity of the clergy might as well assume the 
title — evangelical, in order to distinguish themselves from such as exalt the 
diocesan bishop above the preachers of the word. If the work of giving names 
to sects were now to be commenced we might invent a more distinctive and 
expressive vocabulary than has yet been established ; but we cannot, at this 
late day, make an innovation upon the current phraseology without more labor 
than profit. Still the phraseology is unfortunate. See Whateley on the Errors 
of Romanism, pp. 359—367. § 
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principle which is essential to the stability of their faith. 1 They 
compare the evidences for their theology to those for their person- 
al existence and identity. They fear that in canvassing the prooft 
for an essential dogma, they will lose their implicit faith in it, and 
have therefore believed without asking for a reason, or have 
searched for arguments rather than for the truth. Their system 
appears to have logical props instead of logical grounds ; to have 
been made up first, and afterward confirmed by reasonings which 
had no influence in its formation. They object to untrammeled 
inquiry, because it results in diversities of opinion, in skepticism, 
in pride of intellect These are indeed evils ; but they are avoid- 
able, are at the worst incidental to a positive good, and withal are 
less to be feared than the inanity and deadness and corruption 
which come from an unthinking reception of a human creed 
Nor is it merely by discountenancing the investigation of first 
principles that Romanists have injured the tone of the intellect 
They have done the same by checking the instinctive longings of 
the soul for progress in the science of divine things. 44 However 
some men may deride new light/ 1 says Dr. Owen, 14 he will not 
serve the will of God in his generation, who sees not beyond the 
line of foregoing ages.” The spirit of the Reformation is that of 
improvement, the principle of the Romanists is that of hyper- 
conservatism. Their oecumenical councils are supposed to have 
established the faith of the church ; the decisions of these coun- 
cils are deemed infallible, and no private scholar has a right to 
impugn them. Now the human mind was not made to be thus 
stationary. It is wronged when forbidden to examine and reject 
the errors of past, especially of dark ages. We are but mock- 
ed, when we are told that we have powers for research, and may 


1 M The certainty which the church has of the truth of her tenets, is imme- 
diate ; for she received her doctrines from the mouth of Christ and his apostles, 
and they are indelibly stamped upon her conscience, or, as Irenaeus says, upon 
her heart, by the power of the Divine Spirit. If she were obliged to ascertain 
her doctrines first by means of a learned investigation, she would fall into the 
most absurd contradiction with her own self, and would annihilate herself ; for, 
a a it would be the church that seeks for the ground of her doctrines, she would 
be presupposed to exist, inasmuch as she examines ; and at the same time not to 
exist, inasmuch as she is obliged first to obtain an existence, that is, to learn the 
truth, which is her proper being, the very thing in which and by which she is. 
She would seek for her own self, and this can be done only by an insane man. 
She wonld resemble the man, who would first determine whether or not he had 
an existence by an examination of the papers written by himself ! M — Moebler’s 
Symbolik, S. 378. 

Vol. IL No. 7. 39 
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exert them, and may use tbe multiplied helps of modem science 
in the pursuit of truth, still we must not cross & single boundary 
which the assembled bishops have prescribed ; we may go on- 
ward freely, so long as we are hemmed in by the canons and 
anathemas of Nice and Chalcedon and Florence. It is impossi- 
ble to proceed with our investigations in a proper spirit, when we 
feel compelled to end them at precisely the same results which 
had been attained before we began. The freshness and vivacity 
and vigor of the soul fade away when it is repressed within any 
other limits than those of truth ; for truth is nature, and never en- 
slaves the mind which it controls ; but the restrictions of men 
upon the progress of thought are artificial, they keep the spirit 
ill at ease and thus impede its healthy action. We are indeed 
assured by Romish divines, that the science of theology may be 
advanced as a tree may increase in size and strength, the trunk 
and branches remaining the same, the leaves also and the fruit 1 
Nature, however, gives up the growth of the tree to its own laws, 
and does not cramp it with bandages of iron ; but Romanism is 
so minute in its prescriptions as to intersect the lines of advance- 
ment in almost every point, and whatever of expansion it does 
not prevent it leaves sickly and ill shapen. 

Equally injurious to the mental powers is the standard of 
thought and feeling which is held up in the Papal church. Re- 
ligion ennobles the intellect by making it familiar with the eter- 
nal laws of reason and conscience, but the votaries of Rome ex- 
alt the traditions of antiquity above our own perceptions of 
truth, and degrade the mind by communion with triflers. The 
Bible, too, gives a spring and vividness to our intellectual nature. 
It has not laid down its instructions in the form of a condensed, 
methodical, inspired creed ; for it would thus allay the inquisitive 
spirit, and repress intellectual enterprise. It has scattered its 
wisdom along its pages with so touching a simplicity as to quick- 
en the mind in its search for still more of that truth which the 
angels desire to look into. But Romanism has done what the 
sacred penmen were too far sighted to attempt She has given 
us creeds which claim to be inspired, and by thus compressing 

1 See Moehler’a Symbolik, S. 383-4. 44 Imitetur an im arum religio r&tionem 
corpornm ; quae licet annoruro processu numeros bugs evolvant et explicenl, 
eadem tamen, quae erant, permanent. Multum interest inter pueriliae fiorem 
et tenectutis maturilatem : sed iidem tamen ipsi Sunt senes, qui fuerant ado* 
loscentes ; ut quamvis unius ejusdem ho to inis status habitusqne mutetur, una 
tamen nihilominus eademque Datura, una eademque persona sit.” — Vincent of 
Lerins. Com. c. XXIX. 
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her doctrines into a narrow compass, has saved her disciples from 
the invigorating toil of a study like that of the Bereans. One of 
her greatest sins against the intellect is, her elevating the digests 
of her Councils into an infallible standard of troth. She has 
made them equal to the Bible in authority, and superior in ease 
of reference, in systematic arrangement, in precise definitions. 
Hence the New Testament loses its appropriate place in her 
esteem ; it is neither studied by her clergymen as the highest 
criterion of truth, nor read by her laymen as their familiar guide. 
The dogmas of the church are condensed into compends which 
have no freshness or vitality, and the apostles who are stimulat- 
ing to the intellect, are superseded by the fathers, of whose words 
we cannot say as of the inspired, ‘ they are spirit, they are life. 1 
We are bound to speak with reverence ‘of the early Christian 
authors. We owe them a large debt, chiefly for their testimony 
to matters of fact, not so much for their opinion on matters of 
doctrine. We are grateful to them for reducing theology to a sys- 
tem. This work might and would have been done as well per- 
haps or better by moderns, but it was done by the ancients and 
we thank them for it They did a noble work. Not a few of them 
were great and good divines, and their treatises, mutilated and 
forged as some parts of them have been, command our admiration. 
Still the fathers of the church were but men, and were never 
fitly trained to be authorities for our faith. We suffer a great in- 
tellectual loss when we accommodate ourselves to their illogical 
reasonings, their fantastic speculations, their half Jewish, half 
heathenish conceits. To revere their Gnostic or Platonic fancies 
as a standard of thought, is the cause as well as the effect of a 
vitiated taste and of unreasonable judgments. Romanism has 
fostered a love for the grotesque more than for the rational, by 
conforming to apocryphal scriptures and to scholastic digests of 
the fathers, rather than to the teachings of science or of the 
apostles. Some of her theories -are literally made up of a per- 
verted Aristoteliani8m, applied to the traditionary metaphrase 
of a few texts of the Bible. Her divines have not consulted 
the Stagirite in his purity, so much as the commentaries of the 
schoolmen upon him ; nor is it the real meaning of the earlier 
lathers so often as the glosses made upon them by Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Peter Lombard, to which modern dis- 
coveries of truth are to be sacrificed. It is men and not princi- 
ples ; it is acute rather than wise men, subtle more than profound ; 
men whom dark ages nurtured and who kept the ages dark ; 
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it is these before whom we are to prostrate ourselves in a homage 
that enervates without truly humbling the spirit 

A low standard of thought and feeling is also presented in the 
worship authorized by Romanists. One hour of direct inter- 
course with the Judge of Heaven, is more invigorating to the 
mind than all their supplications to the souls of the dead. Yet 
it is easier for them to commune with saints than with God, and 
therefore, instead of refining their intellect by praying to the 
Spirit of truth, they often waste their time in calling on St An- 
thony and St Nicholas, St Xavier and St Cecilia to pray for 
them. They cherish an indolence of mind by their circuitous 
method of calling on inferior saints to implore the virgin Mary 
that she would beseech her Son to intercede for them before the 
Father. Our intellectual good requires that we pray directly to 
Jehovah in the name of Christ In theory, Romanists distin- 
guish between invocation and worship, and designate the hom- 
age which they pay to departed spirits by the word dovleia, and 
that which they pay to God by the word XatQela, Some of them 
regard this distinction in practice as well as theory ; others do 
not, but apply the same language to those whom they invoke, 
which is proper for him only whom they adore. They debilitate 
their higher faculties by neglecting a thoughtful converse with 
the Redeemer of the world, and addressing sentimental praises 
to her whom they call the mediatrix between the Mediator and 
us . 1 Revering the Queen of heaven when they ought to be 
adoring an infinite spirit, they lose not only a degree of mental 
strength, but also that distinctive power of faith which dispenses 
with the aid of sight Hence they require statues and pictures 
as helps to devotion, and thus enfeeble the intellect by the means 
which they employ to assist it He who created the soul knew 
well the danger of sliding from the use of statues to the adora- 
tion of them, and therefore forbad all resort to these enervating 
expedients for easy worship. As men now use the crucifix, so 
there were Jews in the time of Hezekiah who employed the bra- 
zen image as a means of facilitating their approaches to Jehovah. 

1 The favorite mode of representing the Saviour as a child in the arms of a 
beautiful virgin, is exactly fitted to make the mother, more frequently than the 
child, the object of invocation, and to fascinate the eye with the gr ace s of a 
human form more than to expand the intellect by an exhibition of divine ex- 
cellence. She is familiarly addressed as 44 our Lady,” “ the Queen of the world 
as well as the Queen of heaven,” “ the Mother of mercy,” 44 the Mother of 
grace,” 44 the Mother of God,” and is practically regarded, by Romanists in com- 
mon life, as more kindly intent upon our welfare than is the Almighty himself. 
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No device of the kind could be more innocent ; for (his image 
had been once sanctioned of heaven for a moral purpose, and 
around it clustered the recollections of past deliverances. But it 
was seized and broken in pieces by the prophet, and called Ne- 
hnshtan ; l for he saw that the people would adore the memento 
of him who claims supreme worship for himself alone, and they 
would form gross conceptions of a deity who is accommoda- 
ted to them through a gross medium. It is often said that the 
church of Rome is free from idolatry, because she reveres not 
the image but the spirit which it represents. Now there are three 
kinds of outward idolatry. One is the worship of a mere block 
or stone or plant ; a second is the worship of the true Jehovah 
emblematized by some material object ; a third is the worship of 
a spirit which is not the true Jehovah and which is bodied forth 
in some visible shape. The first kind of idolatry is chargeable 
upon no man that ever lived ; for even the victim of feticism 
prays to a tree, not as mere wood, but as instinct with life, and 
that life is the object of his homage. The second kind is idola- 
atry in form, though not in substance. If men worship the true 
God through an idol, then of course they are not revering a false 
God. The chief evil of this practice is that it leads to the third 
species of idolatrous observance, that which in its formal and 
essential characteristics is the adoration of a being other than 
Jehovah. Many of the Romanists are idolaters merely in mode 
not in spirit. The worship offered by their Fenelon may have 
been, for aught we know, even purer than that offered by our 
Leighton. But that some of them are idolaters both formally and 
really, is a truth as evident as it is unwelcome. The God who 
is often exhibited in their popular literature, in their pictorial rep- 
resentations, and in the host, is a venal and a partial and a sen- 
suous being, fascinated with glittering ornaments, with vain pa- 
geantry. The statues which represent him are sometimes the 
identical figures which were carved for heathen divinities. Now 
it is improbable, that the image of Jupiter and Hercules will be 
a fit expression of the excellence which is found only in heaven. 
The fac^similes of pictures designed to give an idea of the pow- 
ers that ruled on Olympus, cannot be expected to purify the 
Christian’s faith in one who inquires, “ To whom then will ye 
liken God, or what likeness will ye compare unto him !* But 
even if the canvass and the marble suggested no false idea of 

» 2 Rings, 18 : 4. * Isaiah 40: 18. 
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Jehovah, still the use of any material representation of him de- 
prives the intellect of a discipline, which God intended to be es- 
sential to its fullest development There are some themes 
which may be illustrated by diagrams, but the divine attributes 
cannot be worthily studied except in spirit and in truth. The 
attempt to simplify them by any more visible symbol than “ God 
is love/ 1 will bedim the mental vision as much as it gratifies the 
corporeal. Where men can walk by sight, they will not cultivate 
the principle of trust in him whom they have not seen. In order 
to become spiritual, they must be shut up to the faith. 

It is not to be expected of men who allow a host of interces- 
sors to obscure their view of the Holy One, and who use mate- 
rial representations even of these interceding saints, that they 
will place a high estimate on the preaching of the gospel Ac- 
cordingly we find that Romanism depresses the pulpit for the 
sake of aggrandizing the ceremony of the moss. In some ages of 
the church she has almost entirely discarded the sermon, 1 and 
sacrificed the instruction of the mind to impressions upon the 
sense. It is the prominence Of the pulpit which gives impulse 
to general education, and the history of Bomanism shows that 
where preaching is made secondary to forms, the mental charac- 
ter of both clergymen and laymen loses a quickening influence. 

When a Protestant enters the sanctuary, he is made thoughtful 
by the words of prayer and the reading of the Scriptures ; and 
we are unable to measure the degree of mental improvement 
which he receives from services thus adapted to his understand- 
ing. But the Romanist is not instructed by the reiteration of 
his stereotyped observances. He hears the Bible read in a lan- 
guage which imparts to him none of its meaning, and in some 
churches he cannot even distinguish the words of the scrip- 
tural lesson, for these are drowned in the tumult of the ringing 
of bells and the pealing of the organ, which are designed to hon- 
or the recital of what would be more truly honored, if it were 
simply made intelligible or even audible. The rational Protes- 
tant is instructed by the sacraments of Christianity. They were 
intended to be sermons to the mind, and thereby to the heart. 
But the genius of Rome has transformed them from symbolical 
discourses into a species of necromancy. They are described as 
operating not by rational appeal, but by a kind of talis manic in- 

1 See Father Paul Sarpi’a History of the Council of Trent, p. 169, Fol. Ed. 
Sozomeni Hist. Eccl. Lib. Vil. cap. 19. 
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finance. Protestantism would sanctify men. by the truth which 
enlightens the intellect, but Romanism depends on the mechan- 
ical working of rites that supersede our own activity. Protes- 
tantism insists, first of all, on faith by which man is to be justi- 
fied, and faith involves a vigorous exercise of reason ; but Ro» 
man ism lays chief stress upon external ordinances which can 
renovate the soul without a rational contemplation of the troth 
addressed to it As the supply of thought will not exceed the 
demand, we cannot look for mental exertion in receiving sacra- 
ments which operate independently of such exertion. In their 
scriptural simplicity, baptism and the Lord’s supper are eloquent 
expounders of great truths ; but a recent author commends the 
Romish method of administering baptism because it “ envelops 
the originally simple act in a great abundance of significant cere- 
monies,” and of “ the most diversified symbols ” 1 This imagined 
excellence is one of our objections to the Catholic ritual. That 
ritual burdens the truth, and covers it up with outward trappings. 
It multiplies emblems, nntil the principle shadowed forth by them 
vanishes into thin air. It appeals to the fancy, and leaves the 
judgment uncultivated. It is a form of ocular worship which; 
causes the mind to linger on the surface of things, and holds it 
back from profound meditation. It is arbitrary and artificial, and 
ceremonies which are not commended by a sober judgment can- 
not be repeated in the church without injury to the intellect 
They foster a puerile habit of thought, and a taste for meretricious 
display. We can see little more than an unreasonable affectation 

1 See Moehler’s Symbolik, Sechste Auf. S. ‘276. “ A9 the Lord once cured 
the physical deafness of a man by a mixture of spittle and dust, so is that mix- 
ture applied in baptism likewise, for the purpose of denoting the spiritual fact, 
that the organs of the mind are now opened to receive the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God. The burning candle denotes that now indeed the divine light from 
above has fallen into the mind, and the darkness of sin is changed into a celes- 
tial brightness. The salt designates the wise man who is freed from the foolish- 
ness of this world. The anointing with oil designates the new priest, for 
every Christian is a priest in the spiritual sense of the word, who has entered 
into the inmost sanctuary and has renewed the most living communion with 
God in Christ Jesus. The white garment denotes that the believer, washed 
pure in the blood of the Lamb, desires hereafter to retain the innocence which 
he lost in the first Adam and regained in the second. All these symbols are 
used for the sake of expressing in the most diversified methods, the one idea 
that a complete, permanent change should take place in man, and a new, high- 
er, and continued existence should begin in him.” — S 276, 277. But this one 
idea is far more perspicuously expressed when the ordinance is led in its origi- 
nal plainness, and not overladen with the fantastic devices of idlers. 
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in the attempts of the Romish prie3t to portray the nature of his 
office by the quality, figure, and coloring of his vestments. He 
is a ruler in the church ; why does he not wear a crown upon his 
head? He is the enemy of sin and the defender of his people; 
why does he not gird on the sword as an emblem of the sword 
of the Spirit? Why does he not present himself at the altar 
arrayed in the symbols of that panoply which is described in the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians ? Why are there 
not twenty sacraments prescribed ? There is as much reason for 
twenty sacraments as for seven. 1 We can see no grounds for 
adopting the Romish ceremonies and omitting others which the 
fancy may invent, save the fact that the former have been estab- 
lished already. But they were established for temporary or 
for local causes; and the same reason which at first sug- 
gested them, may now require a change. The truth is, our 
religious observances ought to express the reason of their in- 
stitution. They ought to be chaste portraitures of such truth 
as can be portrayed in a manly way. They are healthful to 
the intellect when they are naturally appropriate to the things 
which they signify. The pensive brow of the preacher ought 
to be his mitre of gold; his look of kindness ought to be 
his sprinkling of the people with holy water ; his elaborated dis- 
courses are more significant than his kneeling before an illumina- 
ted Bible ; his earnest tones are an expressive substitute for his 
making the sign of the cross ; and his freedom from artificial 
adomings should be the tasteful memento that his life is hid with 
Christ in God. This is a Puritan, this is a rational system of ec- 
clesiastical forms ; apd as it obeys, so it improves an enlightened 
intellect The antiquity of the Romish observances is indeed an 
argument in their favor, but their antiquity is often that of the 
darkest ages, and sometimes that of the letter merely, not of the 
spirit There was once a reason for ceremonies which are still 
continued, after the excuse for them has ceased to exist. Before 
the invention of printing men were profited by hieioglyphical 
signs, more than they can be since books are become accessible 
to all. But the Catholic worship is a complicated system of hie- 
roglyphics, and they are more numerous now than they were 

1 Oo the same principle that matrimony and ordination are sacraments, may 
the reading of the Bible, the giving of alms, prayer, the dedication of churches, 
civil oaths, the coronation of kings, and indeed all the more important acts of 
our life be considered sacramental. — See Nitxsch’s Prot. Beant. der Symbolik 
Dr. Moehler’s, 8. 186, 187. 
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when circumstances partly justified them. There was once a 
propriety in using the Latin tongue in the services of the Roman 
Church. It was vernacular with those who heard it ; therefore 
it was employed in prayer. At this day it is not a living language; 
the reason for its use has vanished ; the use itself is retained in 
opposition to the principle which first recommended it. The ori- 
ginal custom was to pay in the Roman tongue, but not the ori- 
ginal custom to pray in words which had ceased to be understood; 
not the original and apostolic custom to use the Latin language in 
America ; not the primitive custom to use a dead language either 
in America or Rome . 1 The form of the ancient practice, as now 
preserved, subversive of its ancient spirit ; for the principle of 
the early church was, that it is better to speak five words with the 
understanding, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.* 
There is the same objection to the whole structure of the Ro- 
mish theology. It is capricious and irrational, adhering to the let- 
ter of certain antiqoe standards and rejecting the meaning of 
them. It encourages an arbitrary method of investigation by its 
tenacity of circumstances and disregard of the substance of things. 
It ascribes great authority to the metropolitan church at Rome. 
There was a time when that church deserved a peculiar defer- 
ence, for it was the scene of apostolic labor ; and if the very indi- 
viduals who had been addressed in words of inspiration, still sur- 
vived in that ancient city, they would still merit our homage. 
Bat the circumstances which gave at first a standard character to 
their church, have long since disappeared. What was begun with 
a valid reason, is continued without one ; and the claims of that 
ecclesiastical body have become the more exorbitant, as the right- 
fulness of them has diminished. There was a day when tradi- 
tion was the most important means of learning the truth. The 
Gospels were not published, and the only attainable knowledge 
of them was to be gleaned from those who had listened to the 
earliest preachers. Time enough had not then elapsed to allow 
confusing or corrupting changes in the traditionary accounts of 


1 It ia not pretended that the Romanists allege no arguments for their use of 
the Latin language in worship beside the antiquity of the usage ; but this is the 
real and original reason for which the custom is retained, and the other argu- 
ments in its defence seem to be devised as secondary supports of that which 
would be continued without them. 

• In like manner the witholding of the Bible from the laity is often justified 
because it was the early custom ; but the invention of printing has made the 
spirit of the modern practice entirely different from that of the ancient. 
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our Saviour. These accounts were the New Testament, written 
in the hearts of men. But now, what was once tradition has be* 
come Scripture ; the oral instructions of the first teachers are 
transferred to the written page. Our appeal to the recorded Gos- 
pels is the same in substance with the primitive appeal to the 
remembered narratives ; it is a reference to the authority of in- 
spired men. But the Bomanists adhere to tradition, as if it were 
as pure in the nineteenth century as it was in the first; as if the 
testimony of the early churches were as ancient as the record of 
the apostles themselves ; as if that which was needful in certain 
circumstances were needed when the circumstances are essen- 
tially diverse. The original arguments for such autiquated dog- 
mas having lost their force, new arguments are invented, and we 
know that all reasonings which are sought out and pressed into 
our service from afar, tend to impair the spirit of candor. The 
theology of Borne, symmetrical and artfully compacted as it is, 
yet is so constrained, and requires such fantastical explanations, 
as to make the mind of its students disingenuous. Even its 
M golden rule,” as laid down by Vincent of Lerins, is one which 
cannot be obeyed without violence to the judgment It sets up 
the standard of truth as quod ubique, quod temper, quod ab omni- 
bus creditum est It therefore obliges an inquirer for the right 
faith to reconcile the creed of the bishops in any one age or na- 
tion, with that of the same functionaries in every other. But this 
cannot be done without a tortuous and inept construction of words. 
The clergy of no two nations agree in every item of their belief ; 
for they have their national peculiarities. The theologians of no 
two ages are precisely alike in the shading of their faith ; for 
every age has its own spirit Nay, if we could ascertain the ex- 
act meaning attached by independent men to the same terms, we 
should perceive that no two thinking divines, the world over, have 
adopted in all points the same views of truth. When the light 
shines, the rays will fall differently upon the retina of men in dif- 
ferent positions ; and the only way in which all eyes can be made 
to see alike is, to leave them in total darkness where they may 
agree in seeing nothing at alL There is a standard of truth ; but 
the attempt to discover it among the writings of the church- 
fathers and schoolmen, is an attempt to coerce them into a sys- 
tem which they never in all particulars believed. It is an at- 
tempt to create in their writings what never existed there. It 
leads to a process of special pleading, that vitiates the sensibilities 
for the truth. It may exercise a subtlety like that of the doctors 
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of the Sorbonne, bat does not train the mind to an enlarged 
Christian philosophy. We acquire a love for the truth by seek- 
ing it in the standards which God has written for us, in die vol- 
umes of nature and grace ; but we imbibe a jesuitical spirit, by 
endeavoring to fabricate a theological creed from materials which 
can be fitted into their desired position only by distorting them. 

These tendencies of Romanism are illustrated by fact A de- 
ference for truth as such, does not characterize the Romish lite- 
rature. Even the writings of Moehler, 1 Klee and Wiseman are 
distinguished for ingenuity rather than fairness. The Tridentine 
fathers displayed far less of disposition or ability to decide for 
themselves what is truth, than of cunning in transporting from 
the Quirinal palace the decisions which the Pope had made for 
them, and in securing a majority of votes for the decrees thus 
clandestinely prepared, although ostensibly inspired * The themes 
with which Catholic authors are most intimate are of inferior 
worth. They are the endless genealogies of bishops, the fables 
of the apostolical succession, the niceties of the schoolmen, themes 
of external interest — seldom of inward dignity. It was the di- 

1 It is difficult to mention any modern theological work more ingeniously fit- 
ted to produce an impression which, on the whole, is incorrect, than Moehler’s 
Symbolik, a translation of which has been published in England, and also repub- 
lished in this country. See Bib. Sac. Vol. 1. 554, 555. Its sophistry consists, first, 
in concealing the most obnoxious phases of the Catholic doctrine ; secondly, in 
the undue prominence which it gives to such truths as have been defended by 
Romanists against the ill-judged attacks of Protestants ; thirdly, in its appeal to 
the writings of individual Protestants with the same freedom as to publicly au- 
thorized Confessions of Faith, as if the works of Calvin and Melancthon were our 
Symbolical books ; fourthly, in quoting the impassioned and extravagant remarks 
of Protestant controversialists, without attempting to modify those remarks by 
reference to the circumstances or the idiosyncracies of the men who uttered 
them ; — a course of treatment which the writings of Martin Luther, for example, 
are peculiarly ill-fitted to endure ; and fifthly, in tacitly assuming that the creeds 
and standard treatises of Protestants are as authoritative, as those of the Ro- 
manists ; that the Augsburg or Helvetic Confessions are as completely and un- 
exception&bly expressive of the private opinions of Lutherans or Calvinists, as 
the Tridentine Catechism or the Boll Unigenitus are indicative of the universal 
Catholic faith. Protestants, allowing as they do the right of individual judg- 
ment, are not to be bound down to their symbolical books, as Romanists are to 
theirs. The faith of Catholics is in their Councils; our faith is in the Bible. 

* The disregard to truth, the sacrifice of principle to expediency, the dishon- 
orable, not to say dishonest, methods of conducting theological discussion, 
which were sanctioned by the Tridentine Council, are well illustrated in Fa- 
ther Paul Sarpi’s History of that Council, pp. 215, 346, 365, 497, 503, 621,684, 
815, et al. Fol. ed. 
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vine commendation of Aaron, “ I know that he can speak well;*’ 1 
but the Romish priest is required from the nature of his office to 
chant well, and to be a religious martinet, rather than a compre- 
hensive reasoner. Where so little is demanded of the teachers 
of the people, what can be expected from the people them- 
selves ? 

We have no wish to deny that many illustrious names are en- 
rolled among the scholars of the Catholic church. The human 
mind will rouse itself into action in despite of all the seda- 
tives that are applied to it Nor would we intimate that Ro- 
manism is devoid of all tendencies to quicken the intellect ; for it 
is not a tissue of unmingled error, and the truth which it retains 
is like truth everywhere, of renovating power. We yield high 
praise to many of the Benedictine and Augustinian monks ; of 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists. But when we reflect on the lei- 
sure, the retirement, the wealth and the vast multitude of the 
Romish clergy, we ask why are there so few accomplished scho- 
lars among the hosts who ought to have been our intellectual be- 
nefactors. There must be some radical fault in the system which 
has reared from its millions of preachers so small a number like 
the French Triumvirate, and from its cloistered students so few 
philosophers like Malebranche, Campanella and Des Cartes; 
and of these few, so large a proportion who “ groaned being bur- 
dened” under the faith which had been imposed upon them. 
We admit that Romanism encourages a spirit of inquisitiveness 
into the history of the past ; but why has it trained no more his- 
torians like Du Pin and Jahn and Dollinger, and why has its his- 
torical curiosity been so far controlled by its sectarian interests? 
We commend the Romish priesthood, that they kept the records 
of ancient wisdom during the middle ages ; but was it not charac- 
teristic of them to keep these records to themselves rather than 
disseminate them among the people? We praise them that they 
have fostered a taste for the fine arts ; their theology is more in- 
debted to Raphael and Michael Angelo than to all their Hugs and 
van Esses. But does not the taste that is nurtured by Roman- 
ism in painting, music and architecture, favor a gaudiness of or- 
nament, an overlading of beauties? We further concede, that a 
rare talent for coutrolling the popular mind is nourished by the 
distinction of orders and offices in the Catholic hierarchy ; by its 
leisure also, by its facility of transmitting principles of finesse 
from one generation of its priests to another, and again by the 

1 Ex. 4: 14. 
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very fact that it has an established character for sagaeious diplo- 
macy, and this character is retained from age to age, as by pre- 
scriptive right Woolsey, Fleury, De Retz, Richelieu, Ximenes 
and Mendoza learned many lessons of cunning from their mother 
church. But the powers and inclinations for intrigue need not be 
fostered by a rtUgious institution. The very circumstance that the 
Romish clergy will gain by artifice what they lose in argument, 
gives an intimation of the peculiar intellectual spirit of their sys^ 
tern. But the most impressive commentary on its influence is 
seen in the fact that learning revived when the Reformation be- 
gan ; that the mother church of Rome has trained for the last 
three hundred years a smaller number of original thinkers than 
have arisen from even a half of the Protestant churches, all of 
which united are a minority when compared with the Papal 
Why at the present day are Lucerne, Freiburg and Uri so much 
less enlightened thaii Basle and Beme and Geneva? Why is 
Spain so much more degraded than Holland, Portugal than Den- 
mark, Ireland than Scotland ? Why are the Austrian clergy so 
flu inferior to the Prussian, the Bavarian to the Saxon, the French 
to the English ? Why have the universities under the Papal sys- 
tem so much less of scientific enterprise, than those under the 
Protestant ? The fundamental reason is this ; the inward tenden- 
cies of Romanism are to encourage the swinging of censers more 
than the contemplation of truth, the adherence to authority more 
than principle, to systems for which there was once an apology 
more than to those which now vivify the intellect Romanism is 
so contrived as to save men the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves. It adopts the principle of vicarious reasoning, as well as 
of vicarious virtue. It does not harmonize with the natural laws 
of evidence ; it bends them into conformity with itself and thus 
makes the very science of theology sectarian. It does not look 
outward and upward for light, but searches into its own history 
for justification, and seeks the living chiefly among the dead. 

<As feeling is elicited by thought, we must presume that a the- 
ological system which is unfavorable to the intellect will also be 
injurious to the heart. The doctrines of Romanism become, often, 
morally injurious by means of their peculiar tendency to be per- 
verted. Many of them involve so much nicety of distinction, that 
they cannot be safely stated without being critically explained. 
But the whole system of Romanism is averse to explanation. It 
needs in a preeminent degree the discussions of the pulpit, but it 
gives little time for those instructive addresses without which its 
Vol. IL No. 7. 40 
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logmaa will be misunderstood. It teaches the intellect so sel- 
dom, and beguiles the fancy with such a gorgeousness of rites, 
that the people will often imbibe pernicious ideas of even the 
truths which it unfolds. Its appeals to the imagination are so 
striking, and to the judgment so feeble, that men will form such 
notions of it as are most agreeable to their vitiated tastes. When 
a man is bowed down under a thought of his sinfulness, and is 
therefore simply commanded to eat no meat for a month, he will 
not understand the nature of faith, and will misunderstand the ns* 
tare of Christian works. There is danger, in promising a stricken 
penitent that, if he will give alms to the church, he may have a 
dispensation from rehearsing the prayers which had been requir- 
ed of him as a peaanoe. He will thus regard prayer as an evil, 
And simony as a virtue. There must be danger, in exposing the 
gelies of saints or of the true cross to the gaze of men, who ate 
not cautiously guarded against the deification of that which sc 
overawes their sensibilities. There is great danger, in employing 
more of religious machinery than is often and fully, in its work- 
ing and its nature, explained to the people. Romanism makes 
shipwreck of the faith, because she has so much more sail than 
ballast 

There is, for example, some truth in the doctrine of satisfac- 
tions for sin, as laid down in a few standard treatises of the Ca- 
tholic church. 1 The doctrine is, that certain temporal evils ensue 
from moral delinquency, and that these evils may be removed or 
at least mitigated by certain penitential acts. These acts are 
termed satisfactions, and may, whenever the punitive evils can 
be prevented without them, be dispensed with by the ohurch 
These dispensations are called indulgences; and indulgences 
from one form of penance, may sometimes be procured by sub- 
mitting to a different form of it But there is reason to fear, that 
men who have made satisfaction for the temporal penalties of the 
law, will consider themselves as having satisfied its eternal de- 
mands. If their sins are cancelled for this life, they will presume 
on the life to oome. If they can obtain a dispensation from one 
speeies of suffering by the endurance of another, they will endure 
the loss of money as an equivalent to some physical torture ; and 
their willingness to part with their silver will be regarded as the 
proof of their contrition ; and their contrition, as the means of 

1 See Catech. ex decrelo Concil. Trident, pp. 343,347,352; Moehler'a Sym- 
bo!ik,275 — 298; Wiseman** Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practice* 
of the Catholic ohutcfc, pp. 35, 66, 69. 
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their deliverance from punishment here below ; and this their 
temporal deliverance, as a pledge of their never ending bless- 
edness. Thus the whole scheme of penances and satisfactions 
tends to abuse. It may be explained as comparatively inno- 
cuous ; but it is very seldom thus explained by the alergy, still 
more seldom is it thus understood by the laity ; and the history 
of it shows, that it encourages a spiritual commerce, a barter in 
the things of heaven, and converts the spirit of the Gospel into a 
gross speculation at the shambles. 1 

Romanism becomes injurious to the moral feelings by the 
mystical working of its machinery. It is a discriminating re- 
mark of Schleiermacher, that “ Protestantism makes die relation 
of an individual to the church dependent on his relation to Christ, 
but Catholicism makes his relation to Christ dependent on baa 
relation to the church.” 9 Irenaeus, has said, “ Where the church 
is, there also is the Spirit of God ; and where the Spirit of God 
is, there is the church and all grace. 3 ” Now the Protestants 
insist on the last danse of this sentence, as true independently of 
the other; the Romanists insist on the first clause as true, even 
when they deny the second. The most accomplished Catholic 
Symbolist of modem times avows, Our doctrine is that “ the visi- 
ble church comes first, then comes the invisible ; the former is 
the origin of the latter. The Protestants say, on the other hand. 


1 T he expression (bet the doctrines of the Church of Rome are peculiarly la- 
able to be misunderstood, is far milder than the truth will justify. Her dog- 
mas are commonly taught in a far more objectionable form, than that in which 
her standards express them. The people do not generally pervert the instruc- 
tions addressed to them, when they believe that the Virgin Mary has divine at- 
tributes, that penances in this lift will sopply the place of punishment in the 
life to come ; that indulgences are a legitimate article of traffic, etc. Roman- 
ism, as taught by the Council of Trent, leads to abuses ; as taught by the ma- 
jority of its priests, it is abused. It may be said indeed that the system of the 
Tridentine fathers is not and never has been the Catholicism generally preva- 
lent in the Papal church. Dangerous as that system is, it is far better than the 
theology with which the laymen of Italy, Austria, Spain and France have been 
contaminated. For an exposition of Romanism as it is, in distinction from Ro- 
manism as it is described by its apologists, see Letters to N. Wiseman, D. D. t 
by William Palmer, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. The sophistry of 
Catholic theologians is often manifested in confining the attention to their sys- 
tem, as caulionsly expressed in their most ingenious symbols, and hiding from 
their readers the system, as it is commonly taught and . believed. It is there- 
fore necessary to show that, in its most plaosible form, their theology exerts a 
deleterious influence. 

* Glaubenslehre, I. S. 24. 2. Aufl. * Adv. Haer. Lib.*. 
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that the visible church comes from the invisible, and the latter is 
the ground of the former 1 ” According to the Romish doctrine, 
there can be no Christian goodness save that which is derived 
from membership of an ecclesiastical body ; and the first duty of 
men is, not to be what they ought to be, but to connect them- 
selves with the church ; and then, nor till then, will they receive 
a power of doing what their conscience assures them is binding 
at present Here is a collision between the ecclesiastical ethics 
and those of the moral faculty ; and the vigor of that faculty is im- 
paired when its demand for inward goodness is postponed to the 
claims of a mystical institution. The Tridentine fathers assert 
that man is renewed by the baptismal water , 9 and hence, revers- 
ing the biblical arrangement of precepts, they enjoin on men to be 
baptized and repent Our feeling of moral responsibility must be 
weakened when we are turned away from meditation on a spiri- 
tual duty, and directed to appear before a font, where we are to 
receive, as by a spell, the virtue that ought to be required of us as 
an immediate exercise of our free will. Conscience receives its 
most healthy stimulus from the mandate, “ Work out your own 
salvation,” and is made inert by the proposal, that we become the 
passive recipients of a change wrought by the manipulations of 
the priest The pressure of immediate obligation to perform our 
dnty, is also relieved by the Romish doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. That doctrine does not require us to bring our feelings now 
into harmony with the divine, but to make use of a sacramental 
charm from which will ensue a mysterious new life. It calls on 
us not first to live, and then to eat of the sacred emblem ; but first 
to receive the wafer, and then to be raised from the dead by its 
miraculous energy. No wise method is this, however, of securing 
the active virtue of a Christian. We must be summoned to walk 
in the right way, not merely in the way to that way ; summoned 
to do the very thing which is itself an imitation of Jehovah, not 
merely to perform the means of doing that thing ; summoned to 
reduce our own wills into a state of unison with a spiritual law, 

1 Moehler ; see Ni Usch'B Protestantische Beantwortung der Sjmbolik Dr. 
Moehler’a, 8. 233. 

* Per baptismura Christum induentes nova prorsas in ilio efficimur cieatnra, 
plenam et integram peccatonim omnium remits ionem contequentes. Con- 
cil. Trid. Sett. 14. Recte et apposite definitur. bap tit mum esse sac ramen turn 
regeneration^ per aquam in verbo ; natura enim ex Adam filii irae nascimur, 
per baptismum vero in Christo filii misericordiae renascimor. Catech. Rom. 2, 
2, 6. See also Catech. Rom. 2, 2, 44 and 2, 2, 50. 
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while God worketh within ns to choose that which he demand* 
eth of us ; summoned to a rational work, by rational motives, and 
in a rational way ; not to use an amulet by which evil may be 
spirited from our hearts, and virtue mystically diffused through 
them. The great complaint of the Reformers against the Catho- 
lic system was, that it does not represent religion as resulting 
from profound thought so much as from sensuous impression ; that 
it does not, like the Gospel, work from Within outward, but from 
without inward ; that it represents a sacrament as communicat- 
ing, rather than presupposing, a fitness to receive it ; as an opus 
operation in itself, and dispensing with the opus operands in the 
recipient 1 It is true, the Council of Trent kisist, that a partaker 
ef the divine ordinances shall not interpose an obstacle to their 
efficient action ; the forbidden obstacle, however, is not sin as 
such, not sin in the general, but a particular species of it,— nsin 
against the church, — and this is the Sin unto death . 8 Even Bel- 
larmine, who demands of such as receive the sacraments a certain 


1 Jdel&nchthon says, in his Apology, Art. 7, Hie damn&mus totum populam 
scholasticorum doctorum, qui docent, quod sacramenta non ponendi obiicem 
conferant grati&m ex op ere operato sine bono motu utentis. Haec simpliciter 
iodaica opinio est, sen tire quod per oeremoniam iustificemur tine bono motu 
eordis, h. e. sine fide. 

• 8i quia dixerit, sacramenta novae legit non conlinere grati&m, qtuun signi- 
ficant : aut gratiam vpsam non ponentibus obicein non confene, anathema 

tit. Si quis dixerit, non dari gratiam per huius modi sacramenta temper at 
omnibus, quantum est ex parte Dei, etiamsi rite ea suscipiant, ted aliqn&ndoet 
aliquibns, anathema sit. Si quis dixerit, per ipsa novae legis sacramenta ex 
opere operato non conferri gratiam, sed sol&m fidem divinae promistionis ad 
gratiam oontequendam suffice re, anathema tit. Sees. VII. Can. 6, 7, 8. From 
these canon t it is evident that no positive excellence, but only a negative stale 
is required of the person receiving a sacrament. The phrase opus operotum^ 
used in reference to a sacrament, denotes, according to Bellarmine, that the 
sacramental grace is conferred «* ex vi ipsiua actionis s&cramentalis a Deo ad 
hoc institatae, non ex merito agentis vel suscipientis,” and thus excludes the 
idea of requiring a positive Christian virtue from either the individual adminis- 
tering or the individual receiving a sacrament; See Guerike’s Symbolik, $ 54. 
From the administrator it is simply required, that he have intentionem saltern 
faciendi, quod facit ecclesia ; Cone. Trid. Sess. 7. Can. 11 ; and from the reci- 
pient it is also barely required that he have the intention of receiving what the 
church imparts. In performing the rite of baptism it would appear absurd to 
demand of the recipient, that he exercise a Christian grace antecedently to hU| 
being made a Christian at the font ; this would be a demand for the effect be- 
fore the cause, the fruits of regeneration before regeneration itself. See 
Nitzsch’s Prot. Beant. der Symbolik Dr. Moehler’s, S. 159, Wiseman's Lec- 
tures on the principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Chorcb, Vol. I. 
pp. 63, 64. 

40 * 
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kind of faith and of sorrow for sin, does not yet venture to require 
that distinctive grace which constitutes the Christian life. He 
simply insists on a preparative for this grace. He teaches, if we 
may borrow one of his illustrations, that as the wood to be burn- 
ed must first be dried, and thus fitted for combustion, so that the 
fire may of its own energy consume the wood ; in like manner 
must the soul be chastised into a state of recipiency for grace, 
before the sacrament can exert its transforming power. 1 This 
state of recipiency is altogether distinct from one of holiness, be- 
ing a freedom from that specific obduracy which is manifested in 
a disrespect for the ordinances of the church, and not being a 
freedom from that generic sinfulness which is the ruin of the 
soul Nothing but evil ensues, however, from so lightening 
the burden of duty as to ask for a merely negative excellence, 
or a merely ecclesiastical virtue. The heart will be influenced 
by the standard with which it is required to conform, and when 
our Saviour bids us to be perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect, he holds up a criterion which tends to elevate the cha- 
racter ; and if men do not really attain perfection, they may with 
heaven's aid reach a higher degree of improvement than if they 
had aimed at a lower mark. Is it not the experience of every 
day, that when an outward observance is deemed the prelimina- 
ry to inward goodness, and a holy motive is not insisted on as a 
prerequisite for the service of God, then the feelings are debased 
by so ignoble a standard, and religion becomes a bodily exercise 
that profiteth little ? If baptism be regeneration, then no evidence 
exists that any of the apostles, except one, were ever regenerat- 
ed; and even that one felt thankful that he had never performed 
this renovating miracle at Corinth, except upon Crispus and Gai- 
ns and the household of Stephanas. 9 If it had been useful to re- 
gard the sacrament as an indispensable channel 3 of grace, would 

1 Si «d ligna comburenda primum exsiccarentur ligna, deinde excuteretnr 
ignis ex silice, turn applicaretur ignis ligno, et sic tandem tieret combustio ; ne- 
mo dice ret, causa m imraediatam combustionis esse siccitateni, aut excussionem 
ignis ex silice, aut applicationem ignis ad ligna, sed solum ignem, ut causam 
primariam,et softs calorem seu calefactionem, ut causam instrumentalem. Bel- 
larm. de Sacramentis, Tom. 111. p. 109, quoted in Moehler’s Symbolik, S. 257. 
That the faith and penitence which Bellarmine requires are not true holiness, 
is further evident from his remark, that they u solum tollunt obstacula, quae 
impedirent, ne sac r amenta suam efficaciam exercere posse nt, unde in pueris, 
nbi non requiritur dispoeitio, sine his rebus fit justificatio.” — lb. 

* 1 Cor. 1: 14, 16. 

* Quasi alveus, as the Tridentine Fathers express themselves. 
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the failure to administer it have been pronounced by an inspired 
man a fitting cause of gratitude or of submission ? Would the 
Lord’s Supper have been instituted by our Saviour in so infor- 
mal a method, and left with so few rules for its observance, if he 
had looked upon it as a magical ceremony, or as claiming prece- 
dence of the silent graces of the heart ? 

The Romanists affirm that their view of the eucharist enlivens 
the believer, while ours is cold. There is a warmth in their doc- 
trine, but an animal warmth. The mystery startles the natural 
sensibilities, more than it edifies the spirit. We, more than they, 
may be cheered by the Real Presence, not indeed of a material 
nature, but of an unseen friend who is ever with us at the break- 
ing of the bread. We more than they may be animated by a 
transubstantiation, not indeed a gross and repulsive change of the 
fruit of the vine into literal blood ; but the ennobling transference 
of the virtues of Jesus to our souls. It is a subjective transub- 
stantiation, and therefore refines the spirit which is made sensu- 
ous by an objective one. 

But nowhere is the mystical agency of Romanism so injurious 
as in its reference to the ministers of the gospel. It affects their 
personal qualifications. The Protestant regards them as teachers, 
and therefore requires them to possess and exhibit worth of 
character. The Romanist regards them as Priests rather than 
instructors, and assigns to them, as their principal duty, the offer- 
ing of a vicarious sacrifice. The manoeuvres which they perform 
at the altar demand but little of moral excellence ; and what is 
not demanded of us, we seldom furnish as a gratuity. But more ; 
the qualifications which they receive for their chief, that is, their 
sacramental duties, are not so much personal as official. Their 
whole doctrine of the priesthood abstracts the officer from the 
man. The grace bestowed upon the clergyman, is said by the 
schoolmen to be gratis facta , but not gratum faciens. It is by an 
electric influence from another’s hands that he receives his sacer- 
dotal virtues. Better were it for him, if they were to be obtained 
only by a prolonged discipline of his own heart There is com- 
mitted to him a jurisdiction over the body of Christ but there is 
required of him a mere intention to fulfil the design of the church 
in communicating the mysterious elements. This intention is 
not a moral but simply an ecclesiastical one. If he do not pur- 
pose to give the real body and spirit of Jesus to the layman, then 
is the sacrament null . 1 Like the mesmeric performer, he may 

1 Cone. Trident. Sess. 7. Can. 11. C&tech. Rom. 2. 1. 25. 
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refuse to will, and the mysterious eh&nge dees not take place. 
If there were certain defects in the laying on of hands, then his 
ordination was not valid ; he did not receive the imagined •ode- 
siastical virtue, nor did he ever become a tme priest, even although 
he may have been inwardly consecrated by the chief Shepherd 
of our souls. We know that it is uncertain whether Archbishop 
Tillotson were ever baptized at all ; whether he were ever or- 
dained a deacon, and whether his ordination as a priest were ca- 
nonical He appears to have been an instrument of good in the 
church ; but whether he did accomplish what he seems to have 
done, will depend in great measure, according to the Romanist, 
on the question of his receiving or not receiving the requisite 
grace through the sacramental avenues. If he did receive it, 
then all of his apparently good influence may have been really 
good. If he did not receive it, then of course he could never 
have imparted it, could never have regenerated man at the font, 
n or confirmed him at the altar, nor revived him by the eueharist. 
The same talents, the same learning, the same moral worth, die 
same weight of character, which appear to have been a Messing 
to the church, may have been, through a mere formal inadver- 
tence, the means of deluding thousands of souls into a false and 
fatal security. But can it be of other than mischievous tenden- 
cy, to represent the minister as indebted for his influence to the 
manual contact of a fellow creature, more than to his own virtues, 
received by communion with his bishop in the heavens ? fa not 
his heart sluggish enough, even when the interests of a church 
depend upon his sanctity, and will it not become still more sen- 
sual, when he prizes his baptism with water above the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire ? The spirit of ministerial unfaith- 
fulness goeth not out save by prayer and fasting ; and he who 
relies on the magic of an ordination for his official excellence, will 
be the less inclined to purify his soul by obeying the truth through 
the Spirit. If a sermon be in its nature fitted to exert a good in- 
fluence, and if the preacher be in his character fitted to give em- 
phasis to his sermon, may he or may he not anticipate success * 
The Romish doctrine is, that all depends upon his ecclesiastical 
relations ; that distorted truth, from oae canonically ordained, will 
have a better influence than well arranged truth from one whose 
anointing was not according to the rubric ; and even a Protestant 
divine has recently sanctioned the idea that a substance which is 
little better than poison out of the true church, becomes nutritious 
within it ; and falsehood, though deadly when uttered in unsanc- 
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tified places, becomes instructive when it falls from the lips of a 
preacher apostohcally ordained. 1 Where then is the motive for 
high religious culture in one who may fulfil the duties of his 
calling by a sacramental incantation, rather than by wrestling with 
his own spirit? And when the ministry, which is the heart of 
the ecclesiastical body, becomes enfeebled through want of mo- 
ral stimulus, what shall we expect in the extremities but languor 
and disease ? 

This is another evil ensuing from the mechanical view of 
church officers. Such a view injures their public influence. 
They come to be regarded as conduits of gold or iron, through 
which a virtue flows, but into which it does not penetrate, and 
laymen become the inert receivers of a good thus mysteriously 
and coldly conveyed to them. Hence they look up to their pas- 
tors with awe, but feel little sympathy with them as brethren in 
Christ The fact that a priest is thought to have a magnetic pow- 
er, and that the people are dependent upon his will for their sal- 
vation, gives him a degree of spiritual authority that can be safe- 
ly entrusted to no son of Adam. He is induced to claim and to 
receive a homage that is appropriate only to Jehovah. Earthly ru- 
lers bear sway over the present, but he extends his dominion 
over the present and future. Monarchs can affiict the body, but 
he has a mysterious power to destroy both soul and body in hell. 
Therefore does an emperor become a vassal of the confessor. 
The throne of the Caesars courts the favor of the Vatican. By 
the Pope kings reign and princes decree justice, and almost the 

1 The excellent Mr. Melvill, in his dit*cour§e on Heb. 8: 2, speaks of u a 
succession of men who derive authority in an unbroken series from the first 
teachers of the faith," some of whom may be “ deficient and untaught, so that 
(their) sermons exhibit a wrong system of doctrine some may administer 
the sacraments with u bands which seem impure enough to sully their sancti- 
ty and yet the ministrations of them all may be made useful by the Saviour, 
“ superintending their appointments as the universal bishop, and evangelizing, 
so to speak, his vast diocese through tbeir instrumentality." “ We behold the 
true followers of Christ enabled to find food in pastures which seem barren, 
and water where the fountains are dry." “ When everything seems against 
them, so that on a carnal calculation, you would suppose the services of the 
church stripped of all efficacy, then, by acting faith on the head of the minis- 
try, they are instructed and nourished, though in the main the given lesson be 
falsehood, and the proffered sustenance little better than poison." Christ is 
represented as so taking u upon himself the office of preacher, as to constrain 
even the tongue of error to speak instruction to his people." These imitations 
of Romanism are intermingled with remarks both rational and important, and 
thus are made the more deleterious by the truths with which they are connected. 
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omnipotence of God is wielded by the vanity and selfishness of 
wan. 

. Romanism exerts an unfavorable influence upon the heart by 
the monotony of its observances. In all lands and in all ages it 
Seeks to preserve the same routine of forms, and thus exhibit an 
appearanoe of unity. Wherever her children wander on the 
earth, she aims to cheer them with the identical words, as well as 
gestures, that have been hallowed by their earliest associations* 
There is something of good in this arrangement, but more of eviL 
The heart of man craves a variety of appeaL It longs for a dif- 
ferent spirit in the ceremonies observed in hours of gladness, from 
that which breathes through the forms for affliction. And if one 
man require a change for the varied circumstances of his life, 
much more must the wants of different men, and especially of 
different nations, still more of dissimilar ages, be diversified. But 
Romanism approaches a dying bed with the same pomp and over- 
awing authority with which it dedicates a cathedral The Ca- 
tholic who expires with the blessing of his priest marches for- 
ward to meet the eternal One amid the illumination of sacred 
candles, the glitter of a crucifix and costly vases, and with a com- 
pany of those who serve at the altar, all of them arrayed in white 
garments like angels of light, and escorting the anointed sufferer 
from the church militant, to that which will prepare him for the 
church triumphant The same spirit of exact discipline and of 
etiquette, diffuses itself through the nuptial rites and those for takr 
mg the black veil If the expression of the ceremony for one of 
these occasions were appropriate, that very circumstance would 
render it inappropriate for the other. 

It is only on a superficial view that the evil of this undeviating 
formality can be deemed unimportant When the rites of a 
church cease to be congenial with the peculiar circumstances of 
men, they cease to be inlets of instruction. The fact that they 
are inflexible, makes them ostentations. The fact that they 
are ostentatious, withdraws the mind to them, and away from 
what they ought to signify. The fact that forms are made more 
attractive than meditation, converts the spirit of piety into a love 
of display ; and when even the altar becomes a scene of parade, 
what must we look for in places of inferior sanctity. Some ob- 
servances of the church ought to be private. It chills or shocks 
or degrades our sensibilities, to make known the most sacred of 
our feelings in methods exposed to the ribaldry of coarse men. 
But when these observances are stereotyped, they become pub- 
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He. They destroy the delicacy of emotion that shrinks away fW>m 
the world's gaze, and check the spontaneous development of a 
religion that is healthy no longer than it is left to its own impul- 
ses. The practice, for example, of auricular confession is in itself 
innocent Men ought to confess their faults one to another ; but 
at the prompting of their own hearts, and in a manner accommo- 
dated to their peculiar susceptibilities. When that which ought 
to be voluntary becomes an exacted form ; when the layman, who 
is bound to confess his sins to those who are sinned against, is 
required to divulge them to a priest, 1 and doomed to a penal in- 
fliction unless he succumb to this demand ; when the confessor 
is seated in an inquisitorial chair, and the story of the penitent is 
whispered through a grate, in a kneeling posture, and before a 
crowd of strangers who are tremblingly waiting to pass through 
the same ordeal, then that which was a duty becomes a ceremony ; 
attracts to itself the confidence of its performers ; is regarded as a 
substitute for inward penitence ; is transformed from a gushing 
out of warm feeling that cannot be repressed, into a cold and 
forced obedience to a law ; and hence the confessional, one of the 
appropriate sanctuaries of piety, has been a scene of which we 
blush to repeat what we have heard, but of which not the half 
will be made known, till all the dark things which have been 
whispered to the ear in closets shall be revealed upon the house- 
tops* 

The influence of Romanism appears unfavorable to the heart, 
in its tendency to separate religion from good morals. The es- 
sence of morality consists in such constitutional affections as are 
amiable, and such external deportment as is in harmony with 
them. The essence of religion consists in holy exercises of the 
will, in making all our emotions and external deeds subordinate 
to the universal good. Religion, therefore, is the life of morals. 
It can no more safely be separated from them, than the soul from 
the body. But Romanism undervalues morality as distinct from 
religion, and thus gives a false idea of religion itself. It repre- 
sents our obligations to Heaven as synonymous with our duties 
to the church ; and our duties to the church, as synonymous with 
certain outward observances; and those observances, as the 


1 The Romish u confession to the priests,’* is not regarded by them as a con* 
fession to their fellow men, so much as to God, who is represented by the 
priest. — Moehler’s Symbolik, S. 284. 

9 The early Reformers denominated the confessional, Camtficina conscientia* 

n ms. 
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proofs of that love which is the fulfilling of the law. It so com- 
mends the use of the rosary, as to make a small matter of the do- 
ing of justice. The kissing of a golden crucifix is one of its most 
honored ceremonies in worship ; and it therefore seems a com- 
paratively humble virtue, to speak the truth. A pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem is esteemed of more value than the performance of one’s 
domestic duties, and a crusader is canonized when an honest man 
is forgotten. There are passages in the discourses of so good 
men as Massillon 1 and Bossuet, which tend to divorce morality 
from piety, exalting the latter on the ruins of the former. Not only 
from the writings of Sanchez, Escobar, Molina and Lipsius, but 
even from the records of the infallible councils, we should be led 
to predict, that many Romanists would call certain frauds pious, 
and would therefore practise them, would keep no faith with her- 
etics, would trust in the goodness of the end for the sanctifying 
of the means ; that priests would ostensibly perform miracles when 
the people were ignorant enough to be deluded, and would cease 
to perform them when the laity were able to detect such imposi- 
tion ; that cunning men who had succeeded in their displays of 
miraculous power, and had made certain sacrifices for the church, 
would be admitted to the calendar of saints in the ages of dark- 
ness, but that promotions to this sacred class would be less fre- 
quent in the days of increasing light. All such things we should 
predict as the legitimate results’of Romanism ; but its tendencies 
are better developed in history than in prophecy. What is sug- 
gested as probable by the very genius of the system, is found to 
be actual in the narratives of freebooters who have been careful 
to say the apostles’ creed as soon as they have secured their 
prey ; of assassins who have made atonement for their profitable 
crimes by enriching their priests ; of cathedrals erected, monaste- 
ries endowed, and bishops’ palaces adorned at the expense of in- 
nocent men who were plundered of their treasures for the glory 
of religion. The spirit of mediaeval piety was in too fearful a de- 
gree the spirit of robbery and burnt-offering ; of falsehood and 
devotedness to the church ; of Ave Maria on the lips and carnage 
in the act It is in the records of monks and nuns who have left 
their duties in the world for the observance of fasts and vigils, 

1 See a discourse of Massillon on giving his benediction to the standards of 
the regiment of Catenat, and the comments made upon one of its paragraphs by 
Adam Smith in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part 111. chap. II, and by 
Frederic von Raumer, in his Discourse on Frederic the Great, delivered be- 
fore the Berlin Academy of Sciences, p. 25. 
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that writers on conscience have found their most humiliating ex- 
amples of the perversion of that faculty ; of complacence in im* 
moral conduct when associated with ecclesiastical observances ; 
the immorality being the more stubborn because it was sanction- 
ed as religious, and the religion being made the more powerful 
by its sympathy with the natural selfishness of the heart 
It is often claimed, that to some of our constitutional emotions, 
Romanism is peculiarly beneficial It is said to have a favorable 
influence upon the principle of fear. It does indeed atones this 
emotion, but not so as to make it harmonize with a proper self- 
respect, with manly courage, with firmness of resolve. It inspires 
an awe in view of the priest who openeth and no man shutteth, 
who shutteth and no man openeth ; but this dread of man pre- 
cludes that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 
All his life long is many a Romanist held iu bondage by the 
thought of the enginery of punishments, that may be (died against 
him by the church. Thus is engendered a craven spirit, predis- 
posing him for the endurance of ecclesiastical and political tyranny. 
Thus also is cherished a dread of suffering, more than of wrong; 
of God’s punitive inflictions more than of his inward disapproval. 
The doctrine of purgatory too, is a heavy burden upon the mind 
of its believers. It presses them down with the dread of a retri- 
bution from which “ the pitifulness of Christ’s great mercy 9 ’ may 
not deliver even the penitent The dying man, although of a con- 
trite and trustful heart, is not cheered with the hope of being this 
day with his Redeemer in Paradise ; but a long and tedious pro- 
cess of purification awaits him after death, and too often must he pro- 
fane his last honrs with calculations on the price to be paid for hi* 
ransom from suffering. Pervading the literature of Rome there is 
more of an effort to intimidate men than to cheer them. The spirit 
of Thomas i Kempis even, and of Pascal, is not exactly that of 
adoption. They have an asceticism that is not found in the gos- 
pel, all the breathings of which are of peace and good will to such 
as receive it Many of their imitators have less of that love 
which casteth out fear, than of that fear which suppresses love. 
They seem not to have solved the enigma of being sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing. Their sorrow is too much a thing by itself;, 
and their cheerfulness too little attempered by the penitence for 
sins forgiven. Their practical theology is too mercantile, tinc- 
tured not enough with the scheme of grace, too much with that 
of penances and satisfactions. Instead of representing wisdom’s 
ways as ways of pleasantness, it often exacts the most sacred 
Vol. IL No. 7. 41 
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duties as punishments for sin. It commands the Pater Nosier to 
be repeated five times in the day, not because the repetition is a 
cordial to the soul, but because it is & fitting penalty for past mis- 
deeds. Romanism hires men to perform holy acts by a promise 
of indulgences ; and thus implies that such acts are in their na- 
ture distasteful to foe scad of him who submits to them through 
fear of something worse. It says toe much of the mortifying of 
self, and too little of the fulness and freeness of divine grace ; it 
says too much of ecclesiastical discipline, and too little of brother- 
hood with the Saviour ; it has imbibed too many influences from 
heathenism, and has incorporated with itself too many of the Jew- 
ish peculiarities, to breathe into the spirit that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding. It is a hard religion to bear, and its sub- 
jects he under it rather than live in it 1 It holds forth a chitting 
doctrine concerning sins after baptism ; and no man can heartily 
beheve that doctrine, and at the same time be truly glad in the 
spirit Not but that they are often happy ; but it is one thing to 
rejoice, and another, to rejoice in foe Lord. Not but that we are 
bound to cherish what the apostle calls a godly fear, but we must 

1 Protestants are said to contradict themselves in calling the Romish system, 
st one time, more austere than their own ; at another time, less so : see Wise- 
man's Lectures, Vol. 9. pp. 97, 28. But the two charges are mutually consis- 
tent ; fbr in some relations Romanism is too onerous and severe ; in other re- 
lations, too easy. First, it multiplies austerities which are not needed, which 
do no good; and it may with justice be denomintled cruel, simply because it 
inflicts upon its believers unnecessary hardships, imposes burdens which are 
not demanded by the conscience, which do not impart spiritual peace. Its 
numetou# physical inflictions are, in themselves, difficult to be borne ; and the 
more so, because they do not relieve the necessities of our moral nature. Pro- 
testantism, on the contrary, requires the performance of such duties only as 
are rational, and conducive to the tranquillity as well as the sensitiveness oi 
the moral powers. It is an easy system, because it imposes upon us nothing 
more than is requisite for our spiritual good. Secondly, Romanism is difficult 
in its relations to our constitution. Its pains and penalties are disagreeable to 
man as man. The Protestant religion is difficult in its relations to our depraved 
nature. Its duties are burdensome upon man not as man, but aa a sinner. On 
the other hand, Romanism is comparatively pleasant to man as a depraved being; 
for it substitutes external performances for the moral submission which he 
dreads : and the Protestant system, though hard to our vitiated nature, is easy 
to oar constitutional powers ; for H demands only sueb exercises as are con- 
genial with the principles of the soul as God originally made them. Just •§%, 
4t the way of the transgressor is bard,” as it ultimately affects the human consti- 
tution, but easy, as it gratifies our depraved inclinations ; and the yoke of 
Christ is difficult to be borne by a man, viewed as one whose “ heart is fully set 
to do evil/ 1 but is not burdensome to a man viewed as one made for the pur- 
pose of wearing it, having a constitution fitted for it, as well as fitted by it. 
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avoid an excess of natural fear ; for perfect love casteth out all 
inordinate dread ; there is no ill proportioned fear in love ; and that 
fear which exists without love, is often one of the most debasing 
passions of our nature. 

It is cheerfully conceded to the Romanists, that their system 
fosters, in some respects, a spirit of reverence. Too often, how- 
ever, it inspires a veneration for some ancient relic more than for 
the genius of a man like Luther ; for the casula and holy oil mote 
than for such piety as that of Hass or Wioklifie. An undue ve- 
neration for what is subordinate, leads to a comparative disrespect 
of what is of higher worth. The extravagant estimate which has 
been placed upon baptism, has in part occasioned the levity with 
which the usage of our mother tongue now treats the word Chris- 
tening. 1 If it be the intimate association of contraries that pro- 
duces the ludicrous, we cannot expect that even an ordinance truly 
noble will be regarded as such, when it is raised above its appropri- 
ate sphere, and described in phrases incompatible with its nature; 
Neither can we expect that the sublime mysteries of our religion 
will be revered as they should be, when they are brought down 
from the region of spirit into that of sense. We do not venerate 
that which costs us no effort to understand* Intellectual truths 
receive a deeper homage than ocular representations. But the 
whole tendency of Romanism is to lower the dignity of the gos- 
pel, by attempting to make its principles easy of entrance into the 
mind through the eye. It allows the spirit to be controlled by 
symbols, instead of using them as servants. The sight of a cross 
may fill the beholder with awe for a time, but will lose its perma- 
nent influence unless it be preceded by a devout contemplation 
of its meaning. Romanism, however, obtrudes this sign upon us 
before we have subdued our hearts to a feeling of its import, 
holds it out on the tower of the cathedral and at the comers of 
the streets, amid the tumults of business and in the moments of 
mirth. The cruciform church does not perpetuate a feeling of 
veneration for the image, part of which is daily trampled under 
foot Neither does the ceremony of the Mass cause us to revere 
the principle involved in the crucifixion, when that ceremony is 
known to be in part a theatrical exhibition of the scene that oc- 

1 A similar remark may be made in reference to the words priest, purgatory, 
etc. Centuries will not banish the real irreverence, which has been occasion- 
ed by the attempt to give these words a more awful import than the truth will 
justify. See this subject well illustrated in Whately's Errors of Romanism, 

pp. 81—60. 
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cnrred on Calvary. Some of the priestly vestments are designed 
to represent the garments worn by our Saviour in his last hours. 
The saoristy is sometimes made to resemble his tomb. In the 
darkness of that tomb we may discern an image made like unto 
the Son of Man, lying a corpse with the linen napkin about his 
head. Wax figures are employed in many churches to illustrate 
the occurrences at Gethsemane. The darkness that covered the 
earth from the sixth hour to the ninth, is rudely imitated in the 
Tenebrae ; so is the quaking of the earth and the rending of the 
rocks. Nay, there has sometimes been a living imitation of the 
Saviour’s punishment on the cross, of his burial, and rising again, 
and ascending toward the skies. We even see in many Catho- 
lic churches pictorial representations of God himself; one person 
in the Trinity is painted as an aged man, another as a youth, a 
third as a dove. But where is the limit to this infatuated symbo- 
lism ? We cannot define the precise limit We must have some 
symbols ; we do employ them in the structure of language, in 
figures of speech, in die very exercise of the imagination. We 
may use any symbols which do not supersede the exercise of 
faith, nor interfere with the spirituality of our devotion, nor satisfy 
the mind with the show instead of the substance. There is a 
religious tact, which will determine their number and character, 
better than any rule can define them. And it is this Christian 
sense which decides that the symbols employed by Romanists 
are so multiplied, so complicated, so ostentatious, as to stifle man’s 
reverence for the power of godliness, and in the end for the very 
form of it The same effect is produced by some of the Romish 
phraseology. What profaneness were it to speak of a Jehovah 
College, or a God church-edifice ; yet we hear of a Trinity Col- 
lege, and a Trinity house of worship, from those who believe the 
name Trinity to be synonymous with Deity . 1 * * * * We hear of a So- 
ciety among the brethren of Jesus, that is called “ the Society of 
the Holy Ghost” From this kind of familiarity with sacred things, 
we should anticipate what we find, the frequent display of an ir- 
reverent spirit at the Romish altars. Not at all wonderful is it, that 
even the Bishops of Trent exhibited sometimes a profane and sa- 
crilegious temper even in their worship at the holy convocation . 8 

1 in tome places the street, contiguous to the Trinity church, is called Tri- 

nity street, the school-house in the neighborhood is distinguished by the same 

epithet, and this “ incommunicable name” is even applied to the parsonage, 

the sexton, etc. etc. 

* Barpi a Hist. pp. 714, 787, 798. 
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Not at all wonderful is it y that the world has never witness- 
ed such revolting forms of infidelity, as where the church has 
demanded so great reverence for her trinkets, that men at length 
lost their veneration for real worth. When we first think of the 
blasphemies of Voltaire, we are surprised at his depraved tastes; 
hut we learn to regard him as no causeless phenomenon, by con- 
sidering the tendency of the religion that was paraded before 
him, to provoke the scorn which a more modest ceremonial might 
have allayed. Men had learned in the sanctuary to combine dis- 
similar ideas, and it was in the extending of this combination that 
the wit of the French infidels in great measure consisted. It was 
a baleful wit ; it was without excuse ; but never would it have 
been so effective upon the people, if they had been trained by 
the church to revere principle and character, more than officers 
and their gewgaws. Never had the goddess of reason been so 
worshipped, if men had honored the true God more rationally ; 
nor would “ omsh the wreteh” have been so popular a watch- 
word, if Jesus had been revered in the life as much as in the 
host, — if bis instructions had been venerated, as much as the pic- 
tures of his infancy, or some feigned relic of his garments. 

There is another emotion on which the influence of Romanism 
is said to be favorable, but on which it is really injurious. 
That emotion is the love of power. A multitude of offices, one 
excelling another in the splendor of its insignia, tends to inflame 
the desire of preeminence. A domineering temper is fostered 
by the very nature of the Romish priesthood. When the moth- 
er brings her only child before the man of God, and feels that 
from his hands must issue the mysterious essence without which 
it had been good for that infant had it never been bom ; L when 
in the darkness of the night the minister with his retinue 
moves from the temple, from the altar, from the tomb of Jesus, 
to the chamber of the dying, and bears with him the body of the 
Lord of hosts, whereof if the dying eat he shall hunger no more ; 
when the weeping children hang around the neck of the only 
one whose payers will be availing to save their deceased father 
from the severities of purgatorial discipline, then is the priest 
clothed with a majesty and an awe which frail man was never made 
to associate with his own person. Seldom, seldom is it in the 
' nature of one who has this strong hold on "the sympathies of the 
ignorant, to resign the crown which they are so eager to plaoe 
upon one’s head. 

1 See Cone. Trid. Sees. 7. Can. 5. Cat. Rom. 8, 2, SI. 
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There is something too in the selection of the clergy of Rome 
which increases their eagerness for power. Hie great majority 
of them are from the lowest of the people. They are flattered 
by their elevation from such great obscurity to such singular hon- 
or. Almost at one bound they spring from a menial service to 
an intimacy with the papal See, and are prepared to be obsequi- 
ous to the dignitaries by whom they have been made kings and 
priests unto God. Their numerous relations are elated with the 
idea, that here and there a vicegerent of heaven has been chosen 
from their own families. Thus are they rendered submissive to 
any exactions which may be made by the sacred college. Being 
required to live in celibacy, the priests are distracted by no house- 
hold cares, they have an undivided heart, and that is given to the 
church. On the other hand, there is a limited number of those 
holding the keys of heaven, who are selected from noble fami- 
lies. It has always been the policy of Borne to adorn its priest- 
hood with some of royal lineage, 1 and this band of the Lorraines 
and the Francis de Borgias receive as much obeisance from the 
plebeian clergy, as the latter receive from the mass of the peo- 
ple. Such a gradation of honors affords a like temptation and a 
like indulgence to the ambitious spirit of all, from the pope and 
the cardinals down to the acolyths and the ostiarii. It is this 
spirit that suggested the seven orders of the clergy, and the ordi- 
nation of even the doorkeepers of the church. The very struc- 
ture of language gives proof, that the tendencies of Romanism 
to foment the desire of power have been developed in fact. 
We have the word bishopric , but not the word scrvantdom. We 
hear much of hierarchy, never of Jrierodou&a. The Romish polity 
is thought by its friends to have been suggested by an intelli- 
gence superior to the human ; and they can adduce no better ar- 
gument for their belief than the exquisite fitness of this polity for 
holding dominion over the mind of man. Its very genius is to 
make the officer despotic, and the people submissive. Hence 
has one of its learned proselytes, Frederic Schlegel, been suc- 
cessful in his attempt to prove that Romanism is the natural ally 
of a monarchical government It so flatters the love of power, 
that it will be probably sustained by kings, long after it has been 
abandoned by scholars and philanthropists. 

Another principle to which the tendencies of Romanism are 
less favorable than has been claimed, is that of benevolence. 

1 See Paul Sarpi'e Hieloiy of the council of Trent, pp. 489, 490, 737. 
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The very effort to coerce men into a unity, prevents their desired 
communion. The system which encourages a love of office, must 
occasion feuds ; and where there is a contest for preeminence, 
there is but little kindliness of feeling, either m him who obtains, 
or him who loses the mastery. The visibleness of the Catholic 
religion narrows the sphere of its charities. Baptism is a sign 
that cannot be mistaken, and whoever has received this sign is 
thereby both designated and made an heir of bliss. Now it is 
dangerous for any man to feel assured, that such a rite has made 
him a favorite of Heaven. He needs something more than a bap* 
twmal regeneration, to save him from an uncharitable temper 
toward those who have not received this decisive token of their 
good estate. It is dangerous for any man who obtains his Chris- 
tian spirit only from the wafer, to be confident of his elevation 
above such as live without this discriminating sign. If a man 
will not bow the knee at the lifting up of the host, he pours upon 
religion a contempt which is odious, and which is the more pro- 
firne because the neglected service is so easy. And is there not 
danger of losing a brother’s attachment for one who is thus ev- 
idently excluded from the precinets of mercy. No easy thing is 
it, to harbor in the embraces of earthly fellowship those who are 
daily incurring the anathemas of the church that we believe to 
be infallible. Difficult must it be to sympathize with those who 
are distinguished from us as by a mark upon the forehead, the 
mark of such as are given over to uncovenanted mercy. Our 
Maker never designed that the evidences of his approval should 
be paraded upon our persons, so much as exhibited in our life. 
He never intended that we should know his true friends by any 
superficial tests, but by their conduct And as the conduct of a 
man is not always uniform, we are taught to be slow in deeming 
him a reprobate, and to have a charity that hopeth all things. 
It lies, however, iu the very nature of a system that multiplies tan- 
gible criteria of discipleship, to nourish a pharisaical temper, 
and to confine all the benevolence of its disciples to their own 
dan. Such a system draws a dividing line between the church 
and the world, not according to developments of moral principle, 
but according to distinctions of form ; and whenever we judge of 
men by their outward badges more than their general character, 
we imbibe an exdusive spirit which makes a sectarian of one 
who ought to be a Christian. By no means, then, is it a mere 
concomitant of Bomanism, but rather its inherent tendency, to 
look upon all whom it shuts out from its communion, as worthy 
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of punishment, and to regard persecution here, as a means of 
saving them from greater woes hereafter. It has been in its very 
principle a persecuting religion, and has not only practised bat 
reasoned on the ground, that if man cannot be converted save by 
its forms, and if the pincers and the rack can induce him to com- 
ply with these forms, then such instruments of cruelty must be 
used, and a benevolence seeing far into the future should suppress 
the impulses of kindness for the present Wherever the eccle- 
siastical spirit prevails over die Christian spirit, persecution comes 
to be regarded as a duty, and conscience adds impetus to revenge. 

It is the principle of faith, to which the Romanist claims that 
his theology administers peculiar strength ; and he even adopts 
as a oommaiMfetibn, what Hume intended as a sarcasm, in the re- 
mark, 4 our holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason . 1 Now 
faith, viewed as a moral principle, is a spirit of love to the truth 
wherever found, and has no sympathy with the disposition to in- 
quire 4 who is the man that speaks , 1 rather than , 4 what is tbs 
word spoken . 1 The treasures of excellence that are spread oat 
before us by Fenelon and Bossnet, we as Protestants rejoice in, 
if we have faith ; for this principle causes goodness as such to 
be our delight. But when the amiable sentiments of a Zinzen- 
dorf or a Spangenberg are presented to the Romanist, are they 
welcomed by him ? Is it not a sacrilege to reoeive instruction 
from one who is not connected with the apostles by the only 
chain which conveys the needed electric influence; from one 
(vho being unbaptized and unordained falls under the anathema 
of the church for venturing upon the sin of Eorah, Dathan and 
Abiram ? There is not another sect made so impervious by its 
very, constitution to the influence of a candid statement, as that 
which calls itself no sect but the church, and a dissent from which 
is viewed as in its nature schismatic and heretical.— The princi- 
ple of faith is also distinct from an unwarranted confidence in 
human merits. But the genius of Romanism is a trust in the 
supererogatory performances of the dead, and the genuflexions of 
the living. Its cardinal dogma, that we are able to do no mote 
than God requires of us, tends to inspire a confidence in ourselves 
which is incompatible with true reli&noe on the grace of heaven. 
—The principle of faith is likewise a feeling of dependence on 
the one sacrifice upon Golgotha ; but the faith of the Papist is too 
often a trust in the sacrifice that is offered in the daily mass. He 
beholds the body broken and the blood shed under a gorgeous ca- 
nopy, amid olouds of incense and the melting strains of the harp 
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rad the dulcimer. He sees a real sacrifice, miraculous in its ori- 
gin and influence. He sees one whom he believes to be a God, 
offered as a victim by a man, and he confides in what he sees, 
lather than what he has read of as done in Judea of old. Why 
not ? Vision is more impressive than memory ; an oblation made 
before our eyes, than one looking dim through the vista of ages. 
The priest who offers the beautiful and wonderful sacrifice to- 
day, imposes on the eye and the fancy, while the ancient man of 
sorrows who was meek and lowly, hath no comeliness, that men 
should love him or hold him in remembrance. In fact, his craci- 
fixion is not remembered, by multitudes, who suppose themselves 
to be redeemed by the missal oblation. This is the profaneness 
of Romanism. It thrusts itself between the throne of mercy and 
the suppliant It practically makes an atonement of its own ; 
and the High Priest of our profession, who was the only Media- 
tor between God and man, is thus shorn of his distinction, and 
every performer of a mass becomes, by that ceremony, a Re- 
deemer. 

. I might continue this train of remark, and show that Romanism 
encourages a haughty temper, by teaching among other things of 
like kind, our competence to perform works of supererogatory 
merit ; that it fosters a spirit of indolence and procrastination, by 
teaching, with many things of the same character, that our pre- 
sent life is not our sole opportunity of preparing for heaven, and 
that after we are dead we shall be subjects of prayer. But I 
must dose. I should not have detained you so long, did I not 
believe that our beloved land is threatened with serious evil from 
the inroads of the papal church. This church is the work of ages. 
Thousands of minds have contributed to the perfectness of its 
organization, and it is so modelled that, wherever it exists, it will 
have influence. It will, at least, infuse its peculiar spirit into 
other religions systems. Such is its ecclesiastical police, that it 
will be more efficient than Protestantism, in its control oven those 
men who act in masses. Its tendencies are so congenial with oar 
vitiated inclinations, that argument will often give way before 
it It will attract the poor by its tinsel, and the rich by its out- 
ward magnificence ; the ignorant by its dispensing with the need 
of erudition, and the learned by the scholastic air of its literature. 
It allures the historian by the extent of its records, and the poet 
by the romance of its nunneries ; the painter and the sculptor, the 
architect and the antiquarian, it fascinates by its masterpieces of 
art It overawes the timid, and enlists the ambitions in its ser- 
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via©. It captivates the pioud by doing homage to their good 
works, tad deceives the humble by its parade of self-tnortifioa* 
lions. Some men will feel the power of its exclusiveness, and 
regard it as the safest church, if not the only tme one. Others 
will be overborne by its dogmatism, and earned away by the 
mere positiveness of its claim. Some will be charmed with its 
ostensible oneness ; many will be taken captive by the strata- 
gems which it is so well contrived to employ ; and many more 
will be consoled and flattered with its allowing them to be reli- 
gious by proxy, with its making the priest a vicarious officer for 
the layman. Conservatives will admire it for its steadfastness^ 
and radicals for its innovation upon our Puritan usages. Men of 
influence will often sustain it, because it gives facilities for man- 
aging the populace. Infidels will be glad of its conquests, be* 
cause it makes war upon the spirituality of religion. Some of the 
bereaved will be drawn toward it, by its pretending to retain an 
influence over their departed relatives ; some friends of the truth 
will love it, because in some things it has “ kept the faith and 
all may be affected by it, because it beoomes all things to all 
men. 

As this church will have an influetioe, so this influence will be 
peculiarly injurious to a repuhlic. Our government requires the 
diffusion of learning through the multitude. Romanism prefers 
the concentration of it among a few leading minds. Our govern- 
ment requires that every citizen be himself a man ; forming his 
own judgments, acting agreeably to his independent moral prin- 
ciple. Romanism encourages the majority not to think for them- 
selves^ but to do what the reverend chapter may think oat for 
them. A republic will best flourish when each of her citizens 
has a personal interest i» her soil ; but the papacy aims to monop- 
olize for itself what is due to the State. Each of its ordained 
leaders is divorced from the world, and married to the church. 
" He hath no ohildiea,” and nearly all his interests ace garnered 
up wjtb the Holy See. 1 He is, besides, amenable to a transatlan- 
tic government This is said to be a spiritual government, but it 
is also a temporal one, and as such, is intimately allied with Eu- 
ropean despotisms. At the best, it is difficult to separate alto- 
gether our religious from our civil relations ; and the court of 
Some, which has been so long addicted to political manoeuvres. 


J See tbe iigynento far celitnej *jm1 kindred abase* in Fattier Paul Sarpt’s 
Rif tor/ of tbe Cornual uf Treat, pp. 460, 630. 
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will be alow to mba&doB a policy which its unerring Councils hare 
sanctioned. Its conservativeness of ancient customs is an omen 
of its continuing to interfere with the affairs of State. 1 It has 
more than one imperious motive for mingling in oar political oon* 
tests, and making them subservient to itself. As it bas the mo* 
tines, so it has the means for attempting to modify the operation 
of oar government Many of its friends have av owed their par* 
pose of using these means. Many, who have formed no snob 
purpose, are blind instruments in its execution. For foe truth is, 
it is not congenial with foe nature of a Republic, that a compact 
multitude of its voters should put their moral sense into foe keep* 
mg of a few individuals ; especially, of individuals who are accns* 
tomed to use authority instead of argument ; still more, of indi- 
viduals who are absorbed in their church more than in the com* 
men weal ; who ace ecclesiastics rather than citizens, and Jesuits 
more than patriots ; who hold their office by tenure from a foreign 
power ; who are accountable for their conduct to transatlantic 
overseers, foe professed enemies of our republican system ; who 
are banded together in an organization having all foe efficiency 
and all foe evils of secret societies, and depending for its influ- 
ence, if not for its maintenance, on such a state of public feeling 
as is congenial with political despotism, but averse to foe very 
constitution of a self-governing people. The danger is, that these 
uneducated masses of laymen will be bought and sold by their 
leaden to political demagogues. The very existence of such a 
multitude who may be disposed of in the gross, is a temptation to 
a species of chicanery which a free government is not fitted to 
endure. Our institutions were not made for embracing an eccle- 

1 It is one of the most discouraging characteristics of the Church of Rome, 
that she regards her past history with so much reverence as to make it a model 
for her future conduct. This veneration for herself, as she existed in times 
gone by, creates a repugnance to all change, even where the change wonld 
promote her interests. Her former faults will be her future character, because 
she incorporates herself with her history. If her past developments had been 
more consonant with the spirit of the gospel, her tenacity of ancient customs 
would be a virtue ; but now her reformation is made the more improbable by 
the fact that she has needed, for ten centuries, to be radically reformed. This 
necessity of a thorough improvement bas become part of her unchangeable 
character, and the fact that she deems herself infallible, perpetuates the most 
grievous of her faults. Her misfortune is, that her past history has settled 
down like a permanent incubus upon her spirituality ; that her character is es- 
tablished, and that she is determined to perpetuate whatever has been already 
sanctioned. Hence all attempts, like those of Luther, Ronge and others, to ab- 
rogate her time-honored abuses, must end in secession from her community. 
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statical empire within their elective forms ; especially an empire 
whose history has been one of contest for sway. 

I am no alarmist 1 have strong confidence in the Protestant 
mind It will at tat prevail over Papal discipline. Oar system 
is sustained by reason ; and in the sweep of years reason will pie* 
vail over tradition. Our system is favored by conscience ; and 
in the end conscience will triumph, though her victory be long de- 
layed Our sytem is founded on the Bible, and the word of the 
Lord endureth forever. We must imbibe, however, somewhat of 
the zeal of our aggressors. We most be munificent to our schools 
of learning. We must dedicate them, as this is dedicated, “ to 
the truth,”* not to prejudice ; to Christ first, as the incarnation of 
benevolence, and then to the church, as the company of all the 
good; not to the church first as an outward corporation, and to its 
spiritual Head as the second object of homage. We most be 
rational Christians, and thus oppose the spirit* of Romish creduli- 
ty ; liberal Christians, and thus rebuke the sectarianism which 
excludes from the covenant of grace all who follow not us. We 
must be evangelical Christians, and thus condemn the formality 
of those who boast of fasting twice in the week ; biblical Chris- 
tians, and thus reform the faith of such as lose the Bible among 
the tomes of the fathers. We must be Christians, and thus re- 
prove the partialities of Romanism. We must be patriots, and thus 
resist its tendencies to monarchical discipline. We must be men, 
and thus frown upon the spirit of bondage that has so long made 
the layman a slave of his confessor. If we have no pictures of 
the saints, our life must be a facsimile of his who went about do- 
ing good. If we have no imposing cathedrals, we must make 
even our bodies the temples of the Holy Ghost So trill he toko 
is mighty do great things for us, and holy is his name . 


1 Two of the ancient mottos of the University are, u Veritati," and u Christo 
et Ecclesiae." 
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ARTICLE IV. 

LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. 

{Based chiefly on a Life of Calvin by P. Henry of Berlin.] 

Bjr B. D. C. Bobbin*, Librarian ThsoioftesI Semlavy, Andor*r, Niu, [CobUbi» 4 fina 

p. 356, No. VI.] 

The 1 totitaties of the Christian Religion. 

Many suppose that Francis I in the earlier part of his reign, 
favorted the reformed doctrines from conviction. Beza says: 
“ This king was not like his successors ; he was possessed of acute 
discrimination, and not a little judgment in distinguishing between 
the true and the false ; he was a patron of learned men and not 
personally opposed to ns.” The same author supposes, that he 
was on the point of acceding publicly to the reformed tenets in 
1534. 1 But the historian Robertson is probably not far from right, 
when he says, that 1 his apparent willingness to hear the truth was 
a mere political mask, not the result of conviction.’* Whatever 
the king’s real feelings may have been, he for a time lost the 
reputation of a good Catholic. His league with the apostate 
Henry VIII., his attack upon the emperor Charles, who made 
great pretension to zeal for the defence of the Romish faith, just 
as he was preparing for an expedition against Tunis, and his re- 
ception of the envoy of Solyman, contributed to this suspicion of 
his sincerity. 3 But he was not long in finding an occasion for 
retrieving his reputation. The Sorbonne in 1534 forbade the 
protestant preachers, Girard Roux, Coraud and Berthaud, to hold 
public assemblies ; and when they afterwards turned their atten- 
tion to private instruction, they were kept in close custody.* 

The Christians were, however, too decided in their belief to be 
thus thwarted. They determined, if their mouths must be shut, 
to appeal to the people by other means. Accordingly, a man na- 
med Feret, son of the apothecary of the king, was sent to Neuf- 
chatel to obtain a short summary of the reformed tenets. He re- 

1 See Bex*, Cal. Vita, et Hist. Eccl. p. 15. Henry 1. 72,73. 

9 Robertson's Charles V. Book VI. 

9 Robertson’s Charles V. B. VI. Works, Vo! IV. p. 305. 

4 T Hey were finally set at liberty through the intercession of the Queen of 
NaTtrre, and Coraud soon after went to Switzerland. — Du Pin, Hist. EocL 
Tom. 12. p. 175. 

Vol. II No. 7. 42 
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turned with manifestos against the mass and the pope, afterwards 
called Placards, which were scattered in every direction, and 
even put up in the king's palace at Blois. The intemperate 
zeal thus manifested is sincerely to be regretted ; for, although 
these documents contained troth, the spirit exhibited in them, 
was not approved even by Coraud and his companions, who 
were temperate in their zeal. In consequence of them the mar- 
tyr-fires burned with a brighter glow. The police were the obe- 
dient subjects of the furious king. The bloody Morin was inde- 
fatigable in inventing and applying new and frightful tortures. 
The Lustration, as it was called, was made by the king at Paris, 
January 29th, 1535. The image of the holy Geneveva, the patron 
saint of Paris, was borne in procession, a thing which was done 
only on occasions of imminent peril. The king with his three 
sons marched with uncovered heads and lighted torches, at its 
foot, through the city. The nobles and the court followed. The 
king declared before the assembled multitude, that if one of his 
hands were infected with heresy he would cut it off with the 
other, and that even his own children, if found guilty of that crime, 
should not be spared. 1 During this procession six men were 
burned in the most torturing manner in the frequented parts of 
the city. 9 The people were so enraged at the sight, that the exe- 
cutioners could scarcely prevent their victims from being forcibly 
snatched from the dames. The constancy of these martyrs 3 ex- 
ceeded the rage of the persecutors, and showed the influence of 
the doctrines of the Bible, as preached by Calvin, and his asso- 
ciates. 

Soon after this infamous proceeding, the king found that he 
had gone further than was politic, in his attempts to appease the 
Catholics. The indignation of the protestant princes of Germany, 
whose favor he greatly needed in order to accomplish his political 
purposes, was roused. An explanation of his conduct was there- 
fore published in which he represented, that he had only punish- 
ed some enthusiasts, called anabaptists, who had substituted their 
own inspiration for the word of God, and set at defiance all au- 
thority both civil and ecclesiastical. He also sent for Melanohthon 

1 Robertson's Charles V. Book VI. Works, Vol. IV. p. 306. 

9 Beza says, Vita, p. 3, Quatuor urbis oelebrioribus locis octonos Martyres 
vivos ustnlari juberet, but Du Fin says : Six Lutherieos * * * furent brulet. 
Tom. XIII. p. 176. 

* * See a sketoh of their lives, and their firmness amidst the tortures prepared 
for them, Henry, I. 75 sq. 
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at this time, to come to France for the purpose of aiding in com* 
posing chureh-diffieulties. 1 This was a decisive moment for the 
reformation in France* All eyes were upon the king, and as he 
decided, the current of public opinion would flow* Already in 
consequence of the late persecutions many weak adherents to the 
troth, had gone away and walked no more with their persecuted 
companions. Calvin, therefore, decided to publish his Institutes. 
They had been previously commenced for the purpose of supply* 
iag his countrymen with a compendium for their instruction in the 
principles of true religion. He says in the Latin preface to his 
Commentary on the Psalms : “Whilst 1 was living in obscurity at 
Basil, after many pious men had been burned at the stake in 
France, and the report of this had awakened great indignation in 
Germany, wicked and false pamphlets were circulated, in which 
it was said, that only anabaptists, turbulent persons, who in their 
fanatical seal would not only destroy religion but even political 
order, had been thus cruelly punished. When I perceived that 
this was a court-device, not only to cover over the crime of shed* 
ding innocent blood, and to east reproach upon these holy mar- 
tyrs who had been slain, but also to give permission for the future 
to murder without compassion, I concluded that my silence, if I 
did not make a vigorous resistance, would be treason. This was 
the occasion of the first edition of the Institutes. First, I wished 
to vindicate from uqjust opprobrium the character of my brethren, 
whose death was of great value in the sight of God. Secondly, 
since the same death threatened many unfortunate victims, I de- 
sired that other nations, at least, might feel some compassion for 
them.” 9 

It is a much disputed point whether the Institutes was first 
published in 1634, 1536 or 1536. The oldest copies now extant 
hear date in 1636 ; but these cannot belong to tke first edition, for 
in them Calvin mentions himself three times, and he expressly 
says, in the preface to his Commentary upon the Psalms, that 
the first edition was anonymous. There also could not have been 
an edition previously to 1536, since events which transpired at 
the beginning of that year and in the latter part of 1634, were the 
immediate occasion of publishing the first edition. Beza seems, 

1 See an account of the expedient by which Cardinal Tournon prevailed up- 
on Francis to countermand the order for Melanchthon’s visit, in Browning's His- 
tory of the Huguenots, p. 7. 

* See further, in Cal. Opp. Ouin. Vol. Ill, or an English Translation in Wa 
terman’s Calvin, p. 235 sq. 
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then, to be right in referring this edition to 1535. It will be recol- 
lected that this work had been partly prepared in Angouieme du- 
ring Calvin’s stay there, so that the time from the last of January 
until August would have been sufficient for the preparation and 
printing of it; and it can hardly be believed, that iu such 
urgent circumstances the publication was delayed a year. This 
edition, in order more effectually to reach the French court, was 
issued in the French language, 1 and the Latin Version was made 
in the beginning of 1536, with special reference to Italy, where 
French was not generally understood. In accordance with this 
view, the French edition of 1566 has the Preface to the king in 
Calvin's ancient style, dated: Basle le premier d’Aout, 1535, 
whilst in the ancient Latin editions, the date is 1536 ; and the mo- 
dem editions follow their respective prototypes. The entire ab- 
sence of this first French edition from all collections of ancient 
works, may be accounted for from a decree of the Sorbonne, that 
it should be suppressed. 9 A passage in a letter to Calvin from 
Samarthanus, Professor in an academy at Poitu, April, 1537, seems 
to have reference to such a proceeding : “ I am grieved, since 
you are tom from us, that the other Calvin speaking to us, I mean 
your Christian Institutes, has not reached us. I envy Germany 
for possessing what we cannot obtain.” In a letter to Daniel, 
Oct 13, 1536, Calvin himself says, that 1 he is daily expecting the 
French edition of his little work, which he will send to him with 
letters this, says his biographer, shows that there had been a 
French edition of the Institutes, for Daniel bad long before re- 
ceived the other works of Calvin. 3 

This edition, a small octavo, of about 500 pages, was but a 
germ of the work we now possess, and cannot be compared with 
it, either for completeness of doctrinal statement or elegance of 
style ; for the body of the work was prepared hastily, so as to 
meet a peculiar exigency. Yet the changes made were not in 
fundamental doctrines. Calvin's belief at twenty-five, was his 

1 Nearly all of Calvin’s works were published both in French and Latin. 
The Psychopannychio, and the Treatise on the Lord's Supper (1540) appeared 
first in French.— Henry, 1. 1GC. 

* See Henry, I. 102. 

* The title of the First Latin edition is as follows : Christianae religionis in- 
stitutio, totam fere pielalis summam, et quicquid est in doctrina salutis cognita 
necessarium, complcctens ; omnibus pietatis studiosis lectu dignissimUm opus, 

ac iecens edituin. Prefatio ad Christianissimum Regem Franciae, qua hie 

ei liber pro confessione fidei offertur. Joanne Cal vino Noviodunensi *«!ere, 
Basiliae, MDXXXVI. 
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conviction on the day of his death. This has justly been called 
his first and Ms last work. Bessa, who Mid the best means of 
knowing, says : “ True to the doctrines which he first promulgat- 
ed, he never changed anything ; which can be said of few theo- 
logians within our memory.” 1 Joseph So&liger remarks : “ He 
made no retractions* although he wrote muoh ; this is wonderful. 
1 leave to your decision, whether he was not a great man.” 9 

The reception which this book met at first, and Calvin’s 
feelings in reference to it, are expressed in the Preface to the last 
edition published during his life : “ Since I did not expect that 
the first edition of this book would meat so favorable a reception) 
I prepared it somewhat carelessly, seeking especially to be brief. 
But finding in process of time* that it had been received with a 
degree of favor which I did not dare even to desire, much less to 
hope, I felt the more obliged to acquit myself better, and with 
greater completeness, on account of those who received my doc- 
trine with so much affection ; for it had been ungrateful in me, 
not to comply with their desire, according to my limited capacity. 
Hence I attempted to do what I could, not when the volume was 
first reprinted only ; every successive edition has been enlarged 
and improved. And although I have no cause to repent the la- 
bor which I previously bestowed upon it, I confess that I ne- 
ver satisfied myself until I had digested it in the order which 
yon here see, and which I hope you will approve. And in truth 
I affirm, for the purpose of securing your approbation, that in serv- 
ing the church of God, I have not withheld the exertion of all my 
powers ; for last winter, when a quartan ague threatened my 
hfe, the more the disease pressed upon me, the less I spared my- 
self, until I completed this book, which surviving my death, might 
show how much I desired to recompense those who had already 
profited by it” 

Although the edition here spoken of, (that of 1559), received 
the careful revision of its author, the changes were merely in 
farm. The second Latin edition, published m 1539, when Calvin 
was about thirty years of age, is justly considered as the perfected 
fruit of his mature studies. The occasion which called forth the 
first edition had passed away, but the value of the work was not 
limited by changing circumstances. Calvin now recurred to his 
original plan of making it a Manual for those who desired a cor- 

1 Vita Cal. Opp, Omn. Tom. I. at the beginning. 

1 Scoligeriana aec&nda. The testimony of Boasuet, Hist dea Variations, ia 
to the same amount. See Henry, T. 134, 135. 
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rect knowledge of the truths of the Bible. He says in the Pre- 
face to this second edition : 4 That he has arranged and treated 
the subjects introduced into this volume, in such a manner as to 
prepare the reader for the study of the Bible, and to enable him 
to understand its doctrines in their relations and practical bearing/ 

* Thus/ he says, ‘ he shall not be obliged to introduce into his ex- 
planations of Scripture long doctrinal discussions. The utility of 
the volume in this respect, will be more evident by a reference 
to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, than he can 
make it by words.’ 

It is not in accordance with the plan of this narrative, to give 
an analysis of the Institutes. A few particulars concerning its 
external history is all we have room to add. It was, even in its 
first edition, the most extensive and systematic exposition and 
defence of the reformed tenets which had then appeared, 1 * and 
was an invaluable auxiliary in the work of reform. If Luther’s 
words were “ half battles,” Calvin’s writings were a well furnish- 
ed store-house both for offensive and defensive war. The testi- 
mony of men of all parties and of all ages since its publication, in 
favor of the talent exhibited in the work is decisive. Paulus 
Thurius, a learned man from Hungary, affirms that, “ since the 
time of Christ, except the writings of the Apostles, no age has 
produced anything equal to this book.” 3 “ It contains,” says 
Bretschneider, a leading rationalist of Germany, “ a treasure of 
excellent thoughts, acute analyses, and apt remarks, and is writ- 
ten in an elegant, animated and flowing style. The only thing an- 
alogous to this in the Lutheran church, is the celebrated Loci Com- 
munes of Melanchthon, which for symmetry, for solidity of argu- 
mentation, polemical strength, aud systematic completeness can- 
not be compared with the work of Calvin.” 3 I scarcely need to add, 
that even the most bigoted Catholics, although they strenuously 
maintain that the doctrines contained in this work are false, and 
that great injury has resulted and must result from their diffusion, 
are compelled to acknowledge that the language in which the 


1 Hallam's History of Literature, Vol. I. p. 192, Harpers’ edition. 

* Reformat. Almanach. S. 107. 

3 J. Focanus says of it : Qui liber non solum abandat rebus optimis, sed et 
nttido, puro, gravi, magnifico et latinissiino stylo conscriptus est Daniel Co- 
kmius of Leyden, in a work upon tfae institutes also says : 

Aureus hie liber est, hanc tu studiosa jurentns, 

Si cupis optatam studiorum at tinge re metam, 

Noctes atque dies in suceum verte legendo. 
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work is written is good and pure for the age in whieh Calvin liv- 
ed, and that much acuteness of mind and discrimination in refe- 
rence to theological subjects is exhibited in it 1 * * 

If further testimony in favor of the work is desired, it may be 
found in the numerous editions of it in the original, and in trans- 
lations, which have made it not only the common proper- 
ty of Europe, but known and valued in other quarters of the 
globe. It has been translated by E. Icard into modem French, 
by Julius Paschalis into Italian, by Cyprian of Valera into Spanish, 
and by Thomas Norton and J. Allen into English ; several trans- 
lations have been made into German, and it is also found in the 
Dutch, the Hungarian, the Greek, and even the Arabic languages. 

But Calvin’s work was not done when he had prepared this 
summary of, and apology for the reformed doctrines. The appa- 
rent relenting of Francis gave him hope of exerting an influence 
directly upon him, and the importance of the king’s course at this 
time was too great, to allow any measures for interesting him in 
the truth to be left unemployed. Calvin accordingly dedicated his 
Institutes to him. This dedication was written with great care, 
and will always remain an ornament to the Christian church. 
11 There have been in the world of Letters only three great Pre- 
faces, that of Thuanus to his History, that of Casaubon to his Po- 
lybius, and that of Calvin to his Institutes .” 9 “ This last,” as it 
has been said, “ is a tribute worthy of a great king, a vestibule 
worthy a superb edifice, a composition worthy of more than a sin- 
gle perusal” 

In this dedication Calvin exerted all the powers of his vigorous 
mind. He was pleading for the honor of his Maker, for the life 
of his friends, for those in whose breasts his admonitions and in- 
structions had enkindled a love of the truth. It cannot be doubt- 
ed too, that he in some degree foresaw the evils that would come 
upon France, unless the king could be influenced, and the tide of 
persecution stayed. No wonder that under such influences he 
wrote with power. But Francis was as unmoved as the emperor 
Charles V., when the Confession of Melanchthon was read before 
him at Augsburg. He had encased f himself in armor that could 
not be pierced by the most polished weapons. It has been sup- 
posed that he did not read the appeal, but that is scarcely possi- 


1 See FleuryV Hist. Eccl. Tom. XX VI II. p. 114. 

* Quoted by Henry, 1. 80, from S. Morus Panegyrique, p. 108. Inst. Ed. Icard. 

et Melange Critique de feu M. Ancillon, Basle 1698. T. II. p. 65. 
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hie. 1 He was too much interested to know what was scattered 
among his subjects, if he did not heed the entreaties of his noble 
sister, to leave it unperused. Bat the die was east The deso* 
lating current had set upon the fair fields of France, and wave 
after wave swept over it, especially under the dominion of Fran- 
cis’s successor, Henry IL, and of Catharine De Medici, and still 
later under the administration of Richelieu. 4 The time of this 
gracious visitation passed by/ says Henry, 4 and France, like Je- 
rusalem, which our Saviour wept over, knew not the things that 
belonged to its peace. 1 

Calvin? s Journey to Laly, and relation to the dutchess of Ferrara, 

Calvin was not satisfied to confine his exertions to those who 
spoke the French language. His benevolence was not shut in 
by city-walls or limited by state-boundaries; wherever there 
Were those who had erred, his desire was to bring them back to 
the fold of Christ He loved his native France and weptover it, 
but when persecuted in one country, he fled to another; when 
cast out and reviled by the pharisee of the French capital, he re- 
membered the gentile nations. Accordingly, after he had com- 
pleted the Latin edition of his Institutes, probably at the end of 
March or beginning of April 1536, he decided to visit Italy. The 
journey was dangerous for him, and in order to avoid interruption 
he assumed the name of Monsieur Charles d’Espeville. . This 
name he afterwards also sometimes adopted in his correspond- 
ence with his friends, so as not to expose them to danger. 

Many circumstances contributed to awaken in him an interest 
fbr Italy. The power of the pope was resisted there, even after 
it was acknowledged by the western churches.® The way for 
the abandonment of superstition and bigotry and religious domi- 
nation had been none the less really, if less palpably, prepared by 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Boccacio, and even by the illustrious 
princes of the houses of Este and Medici, than by Arnold of Bres- 
cia, Bernard, Savonarola and Picus of Mirandola. Before a taste 
for literature the power of superstition must disappear ; but them 
is danger that indifference or skepticism will take its place, as 
they were already beginning to do in Italy. The appeal of Leo 

1 Bran to me r&pporte qu’un jour oft le Roi a’xpliqua sur ce sujet, 11 Ini 6chtppe 
de dire : qne cette nouveau t6 lendoit du tout au renvereement de la monarch* 
divine et huraaine, etc. Henry, 1. 99. 

* M'Crie’a Reform, in Italy, p. 1. 
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X. for means to aid in the aggrandizement of the Holy See, had 
called forth a response from the German monasteries, which was 
as little expected as desired. The cry of Antichrist and Babylon, 
issuing from the German forests, echoing from hill to mountain, 
gaining new force from resistance, and redoubled as it pour- 
ed down from the Alpine heights where Zuingli was posted, had 
reached even to the Vatican, and struck the death-knell upon 
many a heart resting there in fancied security. The German 
troops and Swiss auxiliaries of Charles of Bourbon, as they poured 
into Italy in 1526, scattered the principles of the reformation with 
one hand, while they dealt death blows with the other. The 
confinement of the pope, the vicar of God, within prison walls, 
the waving of the soldier’s plume where mitred heads were wont 
to appear, the gleaming of the soldier’s steel upon 11 The Trans- 
figuration,” could not, while it excited the horror of the people, 
fail to lessen the reverence which they had been taught to feel 
for everything connected with papal Borne. The thunders of 
the Vatican, at which Europe just now trembled, reverberating 
through hall and along corridor, no longer issued forth as afore- 
time. They died away with a murmur, and a voice was heard 
a&ying, “ Watchman, what of the night ? And the watchman an- 
swered : The morning cometh and also the night," 

Ferrara was at this time an object of special interest Under 
the dominion of the dukes of the house of Este, it had long been 
the rival of Florence, under the government of the Medici, in the 
patronage of learning and the arts. Ariosto lived at the court of 
Alfonso I., Tasso at that of Hercules II. At the time of Calvin’s 
visit, Ferrara was not only a seat of learning and refinement, but 
also a refuge for the persecuted, who fled from other parts of Ita- 
ly and from foreign countries. Its reigning duke, Hercules IL, 
had married Renee or Renata, daughter of Louis XII. of France. 
This accomplished woman became acquainted with the reformed 
doctrines before she left her native land, at the court of the Queen 
of Navarre. For their introduction into Ferrara, she at first lim- 
ited her exertions to entertaining, as men of letters, those who fa- 
vored these doctrines. Afterwards she selected the instructors of 
her children, with reference to the dissemination of the new views. 
In addition to the men of liberal and independent minds who were 
connected with the University of Ferrara, and permanently at- 
tached to the Court, Calvin met there Madame de Soubise, 1 and 

1 Governess of the dutthess, who while in France was the means of intro- 
ducing several men of letters there.— M’Crie’s Reform, in Italy, p. 8. 
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her daughter Anna of Parthenai, distinguished for her elegant 
taste ; also her son, Jean de Parthenai, afterwards leader of the 
protestant party in France, Count de Marennes, the future hus- 
band of Anna, and Clement Marot,* a poet of considerable etm- 
nenoe, who after “the placards*’ had been compelled to dee from 
Fiance, and was at this time secretary of the dutches*. 

The duke of Ferrara sometime during the year of Calvin’s ar- 
rival there, 1636, entered into a league with the Pope and the 
Emperor, a secret article of which required him to remove all 
French residents from his court The dutchess thns saw herself 
compelled to part with Madame de Soubise and her family. Ma- 
rot retired to Venice. Calvin did not escape this persecution. 
The eyes of the inquisitors were soon upon him, and he sought 
safety in flight 9 It is to be regretted that he was compelled to 
leave Femra, when he had been there not more than two or 
three months. Such a mind as his must have found much sym- 
pathy in the cultivated circle by whom the dutehess was sur- 
rounded. He seemed to need just such an influence to counter- 
'act the rigid severity, which the opposition that he was compel- 
led to encounter, must almost necessarily superinduce in one of 
so strong powers of mind, and scrupulous conscientiousness. 

Although Calvin’s visit to Ferrara was so short, that he says, * he 
Only saw the frontiers of Italy to bid them farewell,' it was not un- 
important in its influences. He subsequently maintained a corres- 
pondence with the children of Madame de Soubise, and without 
doubt aided them much, (especially Jean de Parthenai,) in the im- 
portant work which they were called to perform in favor of the re- 
form in France. But the person over whom his influence was most 
exerted, was the dutchess of Ferrara. She had previously to his 
visit a reputation for piety, but Calvin’s influence greatly strength- 
ened her fruth and increased her zeal. After his visit she em- 
braced the principles of the reform, in distinction from those of 
Luther which she had previously favored, and maintained them 
to the end of her life. Calvin never saw Ren&e after this time, 
but he frequently exchanged letters with her. One of the last 
letters which he wrote was directed to her. Bessa* says that 
“ she esteemed him above all others 4 while he lived, and when 

1 See Hallam’a Hist, of Literature, Vol. I. p. 220, Harpers 1 ed. 

* The Catholic historian Fleury says : Hercules, fearing for his standing with 
the pope, warned this heretic to Bee to France immediately, if he wished to es- 
cape the Inquisition. — Hist Ecd. Tom. XXXV 111. p. 196. 

9 Calvini Vita. 4 Semper wuoe dsiexerit. 
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be died, gave the most conclusive proof of her regard for him” 
He always admonished her with perfect freedom, and she relied 
implicitly upon his counsel. Once, she was forced into conces- 
sions to the Catholics, which caused him sorrow. The Pope, 
perceiving her influence, left nota measure untried to cause her to 
retract Her husband and her nephew Henry H, of France, were 
his willing instruments. She bore ail her annoyances with mag- 
nttiraity, except the reproeehes and low intrigue of her husband. 
After her children were taken from her, and she herself detained 
as prisoner in the palace, she relented and made some retractions. 
Calvin says of this occurrence in a letter to Farel, dated 1554 : 
” The sad intelligence has arrived, that the dutchess of Ferrara, 
overcome by throats and reproaches, has fallen. What shall I 
say, but that an example of constancy among those of the higher 
ranks is rare.” 1 After the death of the duke, in 1559, she return- 
ed to Fiance, took up her residence in the castle of Mont&rgis, 
made an open profession of her sentiments, and protected the 
persecuted pcotestants. Her reply to the duke of Guise, the hus- 
band of her eldest daughter, Anne of Este, when he came with 
an armed force before her castle, and threatened to batter down 
the walls, if she did not give up the rebel protestants whom she 
harbored, was worthy of the daughter of Louis XII. and the dis- 
ciple of Calvin : “ Tell your master to consider well what he 
does, for I will place myself foremost in the breach, and see if he 
dare kill a king's daughter.” A letter is still preserved, which she 
wrote to Calvin from Montargis, thanking him for all his good and 
faithful admonitions, which she always gladly received and lis- 
tened to, and wishing him long life, and subscribing herself " La 
Men Voire.”* 

. I cannot perhaps better close these notices of Calvin’s visit to 
Italy than by an extract, showing the influence of Renee in favor 
of the reformation in Italy, as her influence was so much modifi- 
ed by the instruction, admonition and encouragement received 
from time to time from the great reformer. That the labors of 
the early preaehers at Ferrara “ were successful, is evident from 
the number of persons who either imbibed the protestant doc- 
trine or were confirmed in their attachment to it at Ferrara. The 
most eminent of the Italians who embraced the reformed faith, 
or who incurred the suspicions of the clergy by the liberality of 

1 Quid dieam nisi rarum in proceribus esse constantiae exemplum. 

* MSS. Gothanea. See also two letters from Calvin to the Dutchess, quot- 
ed from the MSS. of the Genevan Library, in Henry, 1. 159, 160. 
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their opinions, had resided some time at the court of Ferrara or 
were indebted, in one way or another, to the patronage of Re* 
n*e”> 

Cabin's Farewell to Noyon. 

From the court of Ferrara Calvin hastened to his native city 
Noyon, to greet it for the last time, and take a final farewell. Af- 
ter disposing of his estate there, and arranging all his domestic 
concerns, he departed, accompanied by his only brother then liv- 
ing, 8 Antony and his sister Maria, a distinguished judge of Noyon 
and his family, and some other of the citizens. 8 His design was 
to go directly to Strasburg and Basil, but as the direct way through 
Lotheringa and Flanders was obstructed by a war at that time in 
progress between Francis and the emperor, the travellers were 
compelled to take a circuitous route through Savoy, and the 
passes of the Alps to Geneva. His feelings on leaving his na- 
tive country are best described by an extract from a letter to a 
friend, written while he was on his way out of France : 44 1 am 
I driven out of the land of my birth. Every step to its borders 
1 costs me tears. But since the truth may not dwell in France, 
; neither can I. Her destiny is mine.” The providence of God 
in conducting Calvin, when he could not remain in France or 
Italy, where he might exert an influence upon both countries as 
well as extend his exertions in other directions, certainly deserves 
notice. 

His influence in scattering the seed by the wayside, in his jour- 
neyings, is shown by an account from the archives of the village 
Aosta. Either on his way to or from the court of Fenrara, proba- 
bly when he was returning to France, he preached the new doc- 
trines in this little village with great acceptance, until he was 
compelled by persecution to leave. There is now found at Aosta 
a pillar, eight feet in height, on which is this inscription : " Hanc 
Calvini fuga erexit anno 1541, religionis constantia reparavit an- 
no 1741” This monument, it seems, was erected in 1541, but the 
circumstances which it commemorates undoubtedly took place in 
1536; for Muratori says in his annals: “In this same year [in 
which he was at Aosta], this wolf, when he saw that he was de- 
tected here, fled to Geneva.” 4 — After spending the months of 

1 M’Crie’s Reform, in Italy, p. 94. * Viesde Calvin et Best. p. 18. 

* D re lincou rt ns quoted in Henry, I. 156. 

4 Ma nel presente anno veggendo si scoperto questo tupo se no fuggi a Gine- 
vra. 
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April, May and June in Italy, Calvin went in July to ifloyon 
through Aosta, and arrived in Geneva in August of the same year. 


Geneva ; Calvin's arrived and first Labors there , Aug. 1536. 

The year 1532 is considered as the era of the first introduction 
of the reformed tenets into Geneva. The clergy of this city had 
shown themselves corrupt in their lives and unfaithful in their 
political relations. Even before the death of Zuingli, in Oct 1531, 
Farel wrote to him from Grauson that the Genevans would re- 
ceive the gospel, if it were not for the opposition of the Catholic 
subjects of Savoy, by whom they were surrounded. Strength- 
ened by the encouragement of Berne, they soon after became de- 
cisive for reform. Farel accompanied by Anthony Saunier visited 
Geneva in September, 1532, and instructed the people in private 
at his own lodigings. But he was compelled to flee from the vio- 
lence of the clergy. In November of this year, Anthony Froment 
from Dauphiny was constrained by Farel to take up his residence 
in the city. But the success which attended his preaching roused 
the clergy again, and he also was expelled. A series of petty 
contentions ensued, in which the reformers were supported by the 
protestauts of Berne, while the Catholics were urged on by the in- 
habitants of Friburg. Finally, through the interposition of the 
Bernese, a discussion was held between Guy Furbiti and Farel, 
which resulted in the triumph of the reformed cause. Farel first 
preached the new doctrines publicly, on Sunday March 1, 1534. 
He with Viret and Froment remained in Geneva and preached 
regularly at the church of the Franciscans de Rive and in that of 
St Germain. The finishing step, however, in the establishment 
of the reformation in Geneva, was a discussion, favored by the 
council, but violently opposed by the clergy, between Bernard, a 
citizen of good family, Farel and Viret, and Peter Caroli then a 
Sorbonnist and J Chapuis, a Dominican of Geneva. Almost the 
whole city in consequence of this discussion went over to the 
reformed party, and by the close of February, 1536, the claims of 
the duke of Savoy had been resisted, and the civil and religious 
freedom of Geneva obtained. But the importance of this place 
as the centre* of the great religious revolution for the South could 
not have been anticipated at that time. 

Although the people who remained in Geneva had in general 
nominally professed to favor this reformation, so sudden a change 
in so corrupt a city was necessarily superficial, and it cost Fa- 

Vol. II. No. 7. 43 
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rel and Calvin many severe struggles to maintain the ground 
which they had obtained. Its location on the shore of the beau- 
tiful Lake Leman, surrounded by fertile vineyards, high Alps, 
and glaciers, crowned by the majestic Mont Blanc would indi- 
cate a paradise where sin and wrong could not find entrance ; 
but evil mars the fairest abodes of this earth, and even the clas- 
sical associations 1 and delightful scenery did not furnish a sufficient 
inducement for Calvin to remain amidst so much confusion, any 
longer than it was necessary. He says : “ I did not wish to spend 
more than a night there, where everything was yet in disorder, and 
the city divided into hostile factions. But I was discovered by a 
man [Du Tillet], who afterwards went back to popery ; and Fa- 
rel, inflamed with an incredible zeal for the spread of the gos- 
pel, exerted all his power to detain me.” Calvin’s answer to 
Farel’s request was dictated by his youthful enthusiasm : “ His 
wish was not to bind himself to any one church, but to serve all, 
wheresoever he might go : If he stayed in Geneva, he should 
have no time for his own improvement, and he was not one of 
those who could be always giving out and never taking in.” Fa- 
rel’s reply to him was in terms befitting his character : “ Now I 
declare to you, in the name of Almighty God, as you make your 
studies a pretext, that if you do not apply yourself with us to 
this work of God, His curse will rest upon you, since you 
seek not so much the glory of Christ as your own honor.” like 
the voice of God to Saul on his way to Damascus, these words of 
Farel sunk deep into the heart of Calvin. He never forgot them ; 
twenty years afterwards he says : “Master William Farel finally 
retained me at Geneva, not so much by counsel and exhortation, 
as by a solemn adjuration, as if God from on high had stretched 
out his hand to arrest me. Through fear of this, I relinquished 
my purposed journey, but conscious of my diffidence and timidity 
I did not at first bind myself to any fixed charge.” 

Calvin was soon chosen preacher and teacher in theology, but 
would at first accept only the latter appointment But in the 
following year, at the solicitation of the citizens, he accepted the 

1 Geneva was known as a border city of t be Allobrogi in the time of tbe 
Caesars. On being burned, it was rebuilt in the reign of Aurelian, and railed 
A a reliant. In the fourth century it was the residence of a Christian bishop, 
its government was various. Sometimes it was the chief city of a flourishing 
empire, and again subject to France, or Germany. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century it had been long claimed by the duke of Savoy, but the bish- 
ops and the counts had maintained a formidable opposition to him. 
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office of pastor, in addition to that of professor. Calvin was now 
twenty-seven years old and considered himself as bound for life 1 * 
to Geneva. With what zeal and success he labored there during 
the greater part of the remainder of his life, is recorded in the an- 
nals of the church, and in heaven. So important were his labors 
for the city of his adoption, that the author of the Spirit of Laws, 
says, “ Geneva should celebrate as festivals the day of Calvin’s 
birth and the anniversary of his arrival there.” At first he was 
dependent upon small contributions from the State for his support, 
but in February of the next year, the council decided that he 
should receive as a stipend six golden crowns. 3 His view of the 
importance of this position after he had labored long, is indicated 
by a letter to Bullinger in 1549 : “ Should 1 regard my own life or 
private interests I should instantly depart. But when 1 consider 
the importance of this little comer for the spread of the gospel, 1 
am full of solicitude to retain it ; even your prosperity and quiet 
depend upon it” . 

The enthusiasm of the Genevan sat the first appearance of Cal- 
vin among them, must have been gratifying to him who had been 
driven from his own country and Italy for the sake of the gospel 
After his first public service, crowds flocked to his dwelling, to 
express their satisfaction with his sermon, and constrained him to 
repeat it on the following day, for the benefit of those who had 
not been able to hear it Even the Catholic historian, Fleury 
says, the reputation of Calvin daily attracted families from abroad 
to Geneva. 3 

The establishment of the reformed religion in Lausanne is an 
event so closely connected with Calvin’s first labors in Geneva, that 
it deserves notice here. In September, 1356, a disputation was 
held there between Catholics and reformers, at which Calvin, 
Farel and others were present Farel’s eloquence, boldness and 
readiness were here especially conspicuous. Calvin said very lit- 
tle, but h.e spoke with power. One monk persuaded by him, de- 
serted the Catholics and united himself with the reformers on the 
spot Calvin wrote to his friend Daniel while in Lausanne, Oct. 
13th, concerning the success of this dispute : “ Already in many 
places the images and the altars are overthrown, and I hope that 
others will soon be purified. The Lord grant that idolatry be 
banished from every heart Incredibly small is the number of 
the preachers in comparison with the churches which need them. 


1 MSS. Tigur. 13th Oct. 1536. 

* Tom. 38 p. 136, 137. 


r Regiatrea da 13th Febr. 1537. 
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— O that there were now among yon some bold spirits who see- 
ing the necessities of the church would come to her help.” 

At the beginning of Nov. 1536, Bucer, perceiving the noble spir- 
it of Calvin, wrote to him from Strasburg. He takes the position 
of a learner and invites him to hold a consultation with him on 
some disputed points in theology. He desires a union of opinion 
among all the reformers, and requests Calvin to designate a 
place where they may meet, at Basil, at Berne or even at Geneva, 
if it must be, in order that they may conscientiously* examine the 
truth, “in which,” he says, “you indeed may be established 
in opinion, but we on account of our weakness need explana- 
tion. 1 ” 


Relation of Calvin to Far el, Vi ret and Rezo. 

From the time of Calvin’s arrival in Geneva, he was united in 
heart and in labors with Farel and Viret These two men had 
been sometime in French Switzerland before Calvin came there, 
and had been assiduous in their exertions for reformation. Ge- 
neva in particular owed much to them ; but the incidental allu- 
sions which have already been made, are all that we can at present 
offer in reference to their earlier course. As companions and fel- 
low-laborers with Calvin, they deserve a brief notice. In the be- 
ginning of his Commentary on Titus, the following memorial of 
their friendship is found : “ Since my relation to you [Farel and 
Viret] so much resembles that of Paul to Titus, I have been led 
to choose to dedicate this my labor to you in preference to all 
others. It will afford our contemporaries at least, and, it may be, 
those who come after us, some indication of our holy friendship 
and union. I do not think that two friends have ever lived to- 
gether in the common relations of life, in so close a friendship as 
We have enjoyed in our ministry. I have performed the duties of 
pastor with you both, yet so far were we from the feeling of envy, 
that it seemed as if you and myself had been one.” This friend- 
ship was not limited by their residence together at Geneva. It 
continued while life remained. It is conspicuous throughout a 
frequent correspondence, especially with Farel, which closed 
with these fitting words from the death-bed of Calvin : “Farewell, 
best and dearest brother ! since it is the Lord’s will that you sur- 
vive me, be mindful of our friendship ; its fruits, since it has blest 
the church of God, are laid up for us in heaven. Do not mourn 


1 Calvin, Opp. Am>t. Tom. 9, p. 2 
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for me/’ 1 etc. The friendship between these men is the more 
remarkable, perhaps, from the singular dissimilarity of their char- 
acters. Calvin was naturally timid and gained confidence only 
by struggling against opposition, Farel knew not fear; Calvin, a 
scholar and thinker, lived much within himself, Farel delighted 
in action; Calvin was an elegant writer, Farel an eloquent 
speaker ; Calvin feared Farel and dared not resist his adjura- 
tions, Farel respected Calvin and was ever ready to acknow- 
ledge his superiority ; Farel would face the most violent opposi- 
tion and confront the most imminent peril, whilst Calvin prefer- 
red to retire before the gathering storm of opposition, and seek 
out some more excellent way of meeting his antagonists ; Farel 
loved best to use the club and battle-axe, whilst his leader chose 
to hnrl the polished shaft or storm the citadel from his own well- 
fortified intrenchments. 

Beza says : “ Calvin enjoyed exceedingly this hearty friend- 
ship which was as odious to the bad as pleasing to the good ; and 
truly it was a pleasant sight to see these three extraordinary men 
acting with such unanimity and endowed with so various gifts. 
Farel was distinguished by a greatness of soul, and no one could 
listen to the thunder of his words without terror, or hear his most 
fervent prayers without being exalted, as it were, to heaven. On 
the contrary Viret was so winning in speech that his hearers 
hung upon his lips whether they would or not But Calvin filled 
the minds of his hearers with as many weighty sentiments as he 
spake words. Thus, I have often thought, that, the union of the 
gifts of these three men would constitute the most perfect preach- 
er of the GospeL 8 ” 

With Beza although somewhat younger than Calvin, and his 
pupil, a friendship not less constant and warm, though of a differ- 
ent cast, existed. He was a man of great learning, taste, elo- 
quence and piety, combined with much sensibility, poetic genius, 


1 Geneva, May 2nd, 1564. Opp., ed. Amsterdam, T. IX. p. 172. 

* The following epigram of Beza although somewhat common deserves re- 
petition here: 

Gallica mirata eat Calvinum Ecclesia nuper 
Quo nemo docuit doctios ; 

Est quoque te nuper mirata, Farelle, tonantem, 

Quo nemo tonuit fortius ; 

Et miratur adhuc fundentem mellea Viretum, 

Quo nemo fatur dulcius. 

Scilicet aut tribus his servabere testibus olim, 

Aut interibis, Gallia. 

43 * 
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and a fine person and manners. He was of a softer temperament, 
and in some respects the Melanchthon of Calvin, but one with 
him in sentiment and feeling. The pupil not only thought with 
and wrote for his teacher, but even neglected his own duties to 
be with and aid his friend. The power and enthusiasm with 
which he devoted himself to him whom he called * Father ' could 
have been the result of nothing less than the most ardent love. 

Who can contemplate the great Reformer in reference to his 
intercourse with these three men without interest? Even if we 
forget his youthful attachments, yea even all else in his character 
that is fitted to awaken our love, we cannot look upon him as that 
cold and unfeeling controversialist merely, which he has too often 
been represented to be. We may wonder that the happiness 
of such strong attachments should fall to the lot of one, who was 
so rigid in his opinions, so firm, sometimes even to obstinacy, and 
who occasionally suffered his indignation to pass the bounds of 
moderation. But this merely shows that some traits of his char- 
acter, such as unbounded confidence in and affection for his friends 
were brought less distinctly to view in public than in private life. 
So true is it that M we know more of the heads of celebrated men 
than their hearts ; they have sketched the former in their works ; 
their heart is found in their secret actions.” We most cordial- 
ly respond to the sentiment of his biographer, that “ the highest 
reverence must be awakened by the whole course of his life, 
which was little else than a sacrifice, without a thought for him- 
self. Even his excesses were for the most part the result of ex- 
traordinary conscientiousness, and these faults were easily for- 
given by those who knew him.” 

Struggles with the Anabaptists and Cforoti — Expulsion from 
Geneva* 

The favor which Calvin's labors in Geneva met in the begin- 
ning, was not destined to continue. He says of his life at this 
time : “ Scarcely had four months passed [after his arrival in Ge- 
neva], when we were attacked on the one side by the Anabap- 
tists, and on the other, by a vile apostate, who in consequence of 
the support of some of the leading men caused us much trouble. 
Besides, domestic seditions agitated us continually. I who am 
obliged to confess myself to be of a timid, soft, and shrinking na- 
ture, was compelled to sustain a conflict with these tumultuous 
waves as soon as I entered upon my office. And although I did 
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not suffer myself to be overborne by them, yet I was not sustain- 
ed by sufficient magnanimity, to prevent me from rejoicing too 
much when 1 was expelled by a faction from my office.” The 
result of the contention with the Anabaptists may be given in the 
words of Beza : “ The devil desired to crush this church in its be- 
ginning, but God forsook it not The Anabaptists were so effect- 
ually vanquished, through the power of the divine word, by Calvin 
and his associates, in a public discussion, before the council and 
the people, that from this time (March, 1537) they were no long- 
er seen in the town.” 1 

The other attack of which Calvin speaks, was much more an- 
noying. Peter Caroli, an arrogant vain, restless, fickle man, and 
unworthy of notice but for the fact that he aroused the anger 
of Calvin, accused the Genevan preachers of Arianism. The ac- 
cusation was seized with avidity by those persons who were 
watching for some ground of hostility to those whose restraints 
upon them were burdensome. The question was brought first 
before the Synod of Berne, and then before that of Lausanne. The 
whole trial is characteristic of the noble-minded Calvin. A prin- 
cipal ground of accusation was that the word trinity or person 
was not found in the Genevan confession. Caroli demanded that 
the Genevan preachers should subscribe the three most ancient 
creeds, the Apostolic, Athanasian and Nicene ; but they rejected 
the proposition with disdain. They wished not, by their example I 

to sanction the arbitrary assumption in the church, that every one ' 

who would not adopt the words of another at his pleasure, should 
be accused of heresy. The result was, that in a full synod at 
Lausanne, where there were present one hundred of the clergy 
from Berne, twenty from Neufchatel and three from Geneva, the 
Genevan Confession upon the Trinity and the Lord's Supper 
was pronounced “ sancta et catholica.” Caroli was deposed from 
his office as pastor, and banished by the council of Lausanne. 
Calvin’s defence of his own faith and that of his comrades was 
pronounced admirable, and if he did show a little bitterness 9 in 

1 The council passed a sentence of banishment for life upon all who should 
teach the doctrines of the Anabaptists at Geneva. — Calvin and the Swiss Re- 
form. p. 328. 

* He accuses him in open council of “ having no more religion than a dog or 
a sucking pig.” He also says in a letter to Bullinger, that when he calls Caroli 
a church- 1 obber, an adulterer and a murderer, he makes no accusation which 
he cannot sustain by valid proofs. — Henry, 1. 182, 184. For a fuller account 
of this whole matter see Henry 1. 178 sq. 
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his treatment of Caroli, we can scarcely reproach him for it, when 
we consider the worthlessness of Caroli, and the injury he was 
doing to the cause of truth. — Calvin afterwards came into conflict 
with Caroli at Strasburg and treated him with a lenity which we 
could hardly expect, endeavoring to reclaim him from his errors. 
But it was in vain. He again returned to the Romish church 
from which he had repeatedly separated himself, and died at 
Rome in an hospital of a loathsome disease. 

. One circumstance gives special interest to Calvin’s conduct in 
the struggle with Caroli. He always appealed in confirmation of 
his orthodoxy, not directly to the Institutes which might have set 
the matter forever at rest, as far as he was concerned, but to the 
Catechism which had been published in French under the sane* 
tion of the associated clergy of Geneva ; thus with himself ac- 
quitting both Farel and Viret And immediately after the deci- 
sion of the Synod, he published this Catechism in Latin so that 
all might be able to read the Apology for his belief. 

These victories, however, were not sufficient to secure perma- 
nent quiet The preachers were urgent in their demands for a 
reformation in the morals of the corrupt community about them ; 
but many of the citizens who were ready to accede to the formu- 
lary of reformed tenets, rebelled under the severe restrictions now 
imposed upon them. The council, in order to aid the reformers, 
passed prohibitions of many of the pleasures of the inhabitants, 
which were thought to conduce to profligacy : A milliner, for ex- 
ample, was subject to an arrest of three days, because she had 
ornamented a bride more than was becoming. The mother and 
two female friends of the bride, who after assisting at her toilet, 
accompanied her to church, were compelled to submit to the same 
punishment. But notwithstanding the severity of the laws against 
immorality, a person who was guilty of lewdness, was chosen six 
times in succession to the office of Syndic, through the influence 
of the party of the Libertines and Independents. 

In order to check the immorality and impiety which was so 
prevalent, Calvin and his associates induced the senate and the 
people in a public assembly, July 20, 1537, to abjure popery and 
subscribe to a formulary of doctrine, contained in the catechism 
which has been previously mentioned. But this did not reach 
the source of the evil, the heart The disaffected party looked 
with suspicion upon the preachers who, they thought, were es- 
tablishing a new kind of popery ; and the preachers in turn de- 
nounced more loudly than ever the licentiousness of the people, 
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and the supineness of the magistrates in checking it Coraud, 
who, it will be remembered, had been expelled from Fans for his 
faithfulness, 1 though feeble, old and blind, yet full of youthful zeal, 
was led to the pulpit where he inveighed against the indecision 
of the council in suppressing wickedness, and as a consequence 
was thrown into prison. His associates remonstrated in vain with 
these rulers for their treatment of him. Bitter animosities and 
strifes were cherished between many of the first families, and the 
city was divided into the most hostile factions. Excommunica- 
tion against offenders had been often threatened, but could not 
be carried into effect, and the preachers came to the conclusion 
that they could not administer the communion in a city, which, 
although so corrupt, would submit to no church discipline. “ We 
thought/’ says Calvin, “ that our duty was not done, when we 
had merely preached the word. With much greater assiduity 
must we labor for those whose blood, if they perished by our ne- 
glect, would be required at our hand. And if at other times these 
cares gave ns solicitude, as often as the seasons of oommunion i ^ 
occurred, we were filled with anguish ; for although the faith of A 
many seemed to us exceedingly doubtful, all without exception * 
came to the table. And they rather ate and drank the wrath of 
God, than partook of the sacrament of life.” 

Their resolution was put into effect simultaneously in the dif- 
ferent churches. On Easter day, in 1536, Calvin and Farel both 
preached without administering the communion. The whole 
city was in a ferment They united with their other accusations 
against Calvin and his associates, their neglect to conform to the 
decree of the synod of Lausanne, which had required the Gene- 
vans to use unleavened bread in the sacrament and in other re- 
spects to conform to the ceremonies of the church of Beme. The 
council forbade the use of their pulpits to their ministers. They 
however did not heed the prohibition. The two councils in turn, 
and finally the assembled people (April 23, 1538) passed an order 
for the expulsion of Calvin, Farel and Coraud from Geneva. 

They were ordered to leave the city in three days. When Calvin 
was informed of the decree of the assembly, he replied with dig- 
nity : “ Had I been the servant of men, I were now ill-requited ; 
but it is well that I have served Him who always bestows upon 
his servants what he promises them.” 9 

1 See page 489 and note. 

* When the decree of the council was announced to Calvin and Farel, that 
they must leave the city in three days, in consequence of disobedience to the 
magistrates, their reply was, “ Well, it is better to serve God than man.” 
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Cabin's Exertions for France , and for Union. 

* Notwithstanding the manifold difficulties and labors in which 
Calvin was involved during his first stay at Geneva, he was not 
unmindful of the claims of the reformed church abroad upon him, 
and especially of his persecuted brethren in France. A letter to 
the preachers at Basil, from Geneva, November 13th, 1537, exhib- 
its something of their persecutions and Calvin’s vigorous exer- 
tions in their behalf : “ We will explain to you in few words why 
we send this messenger. The enemy have recently visited their 
wrath upon our poor brethren at Nismes in a way that we had 
little expected. — Two of the faithful have been burned, of whose 
death the witness himself will give you an account, if he can 
make himself intelligible to you in Latin. Many are in fetters, 
and their life is in jeopardy, if the rage of the persecutors is not 
checked — drunk as they are with the blood of these two. Both 
of them exhibited noble constancy to their last breath, although 
their patience was tried by the most excruciating tortures. But is 
it certain that the others will show equal magnanimity ? We 
must therefore bring help as speedily as possible in order that 
the weak yield not to fear. Farther we must see to it, that we count 
not the blood of the saints of little account, which is in so great 
honor with God.” Afterward in the same letterit is said : “ Christ 
not only commands us with a loud voice to help our brethren, 
but warns us that in forsaking them we forsake him.” 

In this same year, 1537, Calvin published two small works for 
the confirmation of those who were compelled to suffer martyrdom, 
and for the prevention of apostasy. One of them, dedicated to 
Nicholas Chemin, called “ De fugienda Idolatria” was designed 
to counteract a prevalent enor in France, “ that a person might 
attend mass and yet adhere to the truth,” the other was upon 
church-benefices and some of the other abuses of the papists. 1 
A remark of Beza concerning Calvin, seems to be fully justifi- 
ed by these two little works : “ Among other very excellent qual- 
ities which the Lord has bestowed very liberally upon this holy 
man, are two specially fitting him for controversy ; a wonderful 
quickness of mind which enables him to apprehend at once the 
precise difficulty of a question, and to resolve it easily, and also 
a strict conscientiousness, which leads him always to avoid all 


1 For » particulftr account of these Treatises see Henry, 1. 185 sq. 
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vain and sophistical subtleties with all ambitious ostentation, and 
to seek only the simple and pure truth.” 1 

Calvin was not unmindful of the progress of events in Germa- 
ny. The sacramental controversy between the German reform- 
ers and the Swiss church, had been sometime in progress, and 
Calvin in a letter to Bncer, January 12th, 1538, expresses strong 
disapprobation of the conduct of both Bucer and Luther in this 
matter, and shows that he had never inclined to Luther’s views of 
the physical presence of Christ in the bread and the wine of the 
sacrament Yet he strongly desires unity, if it can be obtained in 
consistency with the maintaining of the truth, and the good of the 
cause of the reformation. “ If Luther will embrace this [probar 
bly the Genevan Confession] as a brother, nothing will give great- 
er joy. But regard must be had, not to this individual alone. We 
are cruel and barbarous if we have no regard for the thousands 
who will be outraged under the pretence of this nnity. What to 
think of Luther 1 know not, although I have the greatest confi- 
dence in his piety. — Nothing will be sacred so long as this rage 
for controversy agitates us. — The past must all be forgotten.'* He 
goes on to speak with some severity of Luther's belief and con- 
duct in reference to the points in dispute, and exhorts Bucer, if 
he will act the part of a mediator in the controversy, to use exer- 
tions to induce Luther to conduct himself with more moderation, 
and not merely to demand of the Helvetians to lay aside their 
obstinacy. 8 He also shows the injury that would result from the 
course they were pursuing: 41 How,” he says, “the enemy are 
now triumphing and glorying, that we are inflicting wounds upon 
one another, in the presence of the most powerful and well armed 
antagonists.” 


Calvin in Exile from Geneva. 

Calvin and Farel first went to Berne to justify their conduct to 
their friends there, and then to Lausanne, where a synod was then 
in session. For the sake of the peace of the church, they assent- 
ed to the use of unleavened bread, and the baptismal font, and to 
the observance of the feast days required, under certain restric- 
tions, but demanded the introduction of church discipline, and the 
right of excommunication by the church and their pastor, and 
some other regulations for the better order of their worship. The 

* Henry, I. 191. 

• “Si ab Helvetiis poetalaa ut pertinaciam deponunt, age vicUiim upud Lu- 
theran), ut tam imperiose se gerere desinat.” 
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synod were satisfied with their conduct, and wrote to Geneva in 
behalf of the preachers. At the same time they requested, that 
messengers should be sent from Beme to second the request for 
theirretum. The exiled preachers went back to Berne, and thence, 
with the two messengers from Berne, set their faces again toward 
the scene of their persecutions. But they were met at a little 
distance from the city and not allowed to enter. The councils 
and the citizens were assembled, and after much abuse of the 
preachers, the decree for banishment was confirmed by an almost 
unanimous vote. Calvin and Farel returned to Berne, and from 
thence went to Basil. Calvin again took up his abode with his 
old friend Grynaeus. Bucer soon wrote to him from Strasburg, 
inviting him to accept an appointment there, but Calvin at first 
refused, since on account of his strong attachment to Farel, he 
was unwilling to separate himself from him. Bat Farel soon af- 
ter accepted an invitation to Neufchatel, and Calvin sometime 
before the dose of the year went to Strasburg. 

There are several letters sent by Calvin from Beme and Basil 
of much interest To Peter Viret he writes : “ We finally arriv- 
ed at Basil thoroughly drenched with rain, and almost dead from 
fatigue. Besides, we were not strangers to peril on the way ; for 
one of us was near being swept away by a swollen stream. But 
we found the floods more compassionate than man. For men in 
opposition to right and duty have driven us into exile, but the tor- 
rent since it rescued ub, served as an instrument of the compas- 
sion of God .” 1 He also wrote several times to Farel at Neufcha- 
tel, exhibiting his strong attachment to him, and espedally his 
conscientious desire to act for the advancement of the cause of 
truth. In all these letters not a word of bitterness or ill feeling 
escapes him . 9 

Calvin, when he went to Basil, desired to remain there in re- 
tirement He was wearied by a constant struggle with an un- 
believing world. But his Master had need of him, and led him 
by a way that he would not He says : “ When I was released 
from the duties of my office [at Geneva], I at first determined to 
repose mysolf in quiet ; but that most excellent minister of Christ, 
Martin Bucer, in a manner similar to Farel, constrained me by an 
execration to accept of a new office. Terrified by the example 
of Jonah, which he held up to me, I immediately' took upon my- 
self the duties of teacher. Although, as I was wont to do, I avoid- 

1 The last of Maj, 1538. MSS. Geneva. See farther in Henry, I. 203 sq. 

* See Henry, 1. 205 sq. 
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ed public notice as much as possible, yet I was induced to attend 
the imperial Conventions, where, willing or not, I was compelled 
to appear publicly in the presence of multitudes.”* 

In addition to Calvin’s love of retirement, his feeling of the re* 
sponsibility of the office of the preacher led him to shrink from it 
In his Commentary on Ezekiel 3: 18 he says : “ Nothing is dearer 
to God than the soul, which he created in his own image, whose 
lather and redeemer he is. Since the sours salvation is an object 
so dear to him, we perceive the care with which the prophet and 
preacher should perform the duties of their office. It is as if God 
committed souls to their trust, on the express condition that they 
should render an account for each one of them.” 

Notwithstanding Calvin’s reluctance to go to Strasburg, he re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome from Bueer, Capito, Hedio and 
other distinguished friends, and found it a pleasant and profitable 
retreat from the tumults of Geneva His labors and experience 
while there were an important preparation for his subsequent 
work. During his abode of between two and three years in that 
city, in addition to his regular duties as professor of theology, he 
published his first exegetical works, and a more complete edition 
of his Institutes, and what is of more value, says his biographer, 
he received a new and higher impulse in his religious feelings. 
He forgave his enemies, and with truly apostolic love exevted 
himself for the church which had spumed him from them. He 
established a reformed French church, into which he introdu* 
ced his discipline, and made it a model for all the reformed 
churches in France. He also became better known to Melanoh- 
then and the other German reformers, and held several public 
discussions on important theological topics. In one of his letters 
he says, “ I have lately been induced by Capito to give public 
lectures, and therefore lecture or preach every day.” He also 
writes, April 20, 1539 : “ When the messenger called for my book 
I had twenty sheets to revise, to preach, to read to the congrega- 
tion, to write four letters, to attend to some controversies, and to 
answer more than ten persons who interrupted me for advice.” 
In 1539 Calvin obtained the right of citizenship in Strasburg ; and 
he was in great repute among the citizens. Sturm says : " The 
French church here increased from day to day. Very many sin- 
dents and learned men came to Strasburg from France, on ac- 
count of Calvin.” 


1 Preface to the Psalma. 
Vol. IL No. 7. 44 
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One letter, among many written soon after Calvin’s arrival in 
Strasburg, containing an account of his feelings on the death of 
Coraud, who was banished with himself and Farel from Geneva, 
and was now as he supposed murdered, is not only interesting as 
an indication of his attachment to his friends, but also as showing 
his strong religious feeling. We give only an extract : “ I am so 
much overpowered by the death of Coraud, that I can place no 
limits to my sorrow. My daily avocations have no power to with- 
draw my mind from continually revolving these thoughts. The 
miserable torments of the day are followed by more torturing sor- 
row at night. I am not only troubled with restlessness, to which 
I have become accustomed ; but I am nearly dead through an 
entire want of sleep, which is more than my health will endure. 
My soul is most wounded by the aggravating circumstances of 
his death, if my suspicions, to which I am obliged, however un- 
willingly, to give some credit, are true. It is no small indica- 

tion of the anger of God, that, when we have so few good pas- 
tors, the church should be deprived of Coraud, one of the best 
Can we do otherwise than bewail our loss ? Yet we are not 
without consolation. It is a great solace, that all by their affec- 
tionate sorrow show their confidence in his ability and piety. 
Moreover the Lord will not suffer the wickedness of our enemies 
to remain concealed from men. They have gained nothing by 
his death. For he stands before the judgment seat of God, the 
witness and accuser of their crimes, and with a voice stronger 
than when it shook the earth, will proclaim their everlasting mis- 
ery. But we, whom God still allows to live, will quietly follow 
in his footsteps until we shall have completed our course. And 
however great the difficulties may be which oppose us, we will 
not be prevented from attaining that rest into which he is already 
entered. If this hope were not held out to us, what reason should 
we have for despair ? But since the truth of God remains firm 
and immovable, we will continue our watch until the end, when 
the kingdom of Christ, which is now hidden, shall appear.” 1 

In the spring of 1539 Calvin went to the imperial diet at Frank- 
fort, where he first saw Melanchthon. His object in going there 
was to plead the cause of those who had espoused the reformed 
tenets in France, and incidentally to use his influence to bring 
about an amicable adjustment of the difficulties between the Ger- 
man and Swiss churches. He writes to Farel from Strasburg 
after his return from Frankfort : “ Bucer having informed me that 
1 Oct. 24, 1538! 
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he could accomplish nothing for our persecuted brethren, I was 
anxious to go there, in order that their safety might not be neg- 
lected, a thing not uncommon, amidst the multiplicity of business ; 
and also that I might confer with Philip upon religion and the 
church. Both causes will commend themselves to you as impor- 
tant Capito and the other brethren also .advised the measure. 
Besides the company for the journey was agreeable ; for Sturm 
and several other good friends made up the party.” — In 1540 Cal- 
vin was also present at the diet assembled by the emperor at 
Hagenau and at Worms, to effect a union between the Catholics 
and Protestants. To the latter he was sent as representative of 
the city of Strasburg at the urgent request of Melanchthon. He 
was also present in 1541 at Batisbon. 

The letters written to Farel during his attendance at the diets 
of Germany, show Calvin’s keen observation of the conduct and 
motives of the several actors, and his thorough comprehension of 
the state of things in that country. Political intrigue and desire for 
personal emolument, were as readily detected by him as religious 
bigotry and superstition. These journeyings of Calvin seem to 
have been beneficial in many ways, although they did not accom- 
plish all that was desirable for the union of the conflicting parties 
of the reformers. Calvin felt that Melanchthon and Bucer al- 
though they had the interests of religion at heart, were too tem- 
porising when treating with their opponents. In a letter to Farel 
from Ratisbon he says : Philip and Bucer framed an ambiguous 
and deceptive confession concerning transubstantiation, endea- 
voring to satisfy their adversaries without yielding anything. 
This method does not please me,” etc. The diet at Batisbon 
closed, as is well known, .without any agreement between the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, with the understanding that they would 
hold a further discussion at a future time. The differences which 
separated the French and Swiss churches were also not settled ; 
but the two parties learned more definitely the positions they each 
occupied, and looked for a time with more forbearance upon one 
another. Luther when his attention was directed to the severe 
manner in which Calvin had written of him and his party, is said, 
among other things in his favor, to have replied : 44 1 hope Calvin 
will ere long think better of us, yet it is but right to bear much 
from such a genius.” Calvin wrote to Farel on seeing the kind 
feeling expressed by Luther : 44 If we are not softened by such 
moderation we must be made of rock. For my part, I am broken 
down, and have accordingly written an apology which shall be 
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inserted in the Preface of my Commentary upon the Epistle to 
the Romans.” 

In respect to the persecutions in France, Calvin accomplished 
all that he anticipated. An epistle was sent from the “ Protes- 
tant Princes and States of the Empire assembled at Ratisbon, to 
Francis 1 King of France,” expostulating with him for his cruel- 
ty to their Christian brethren in his dominions, imploring his cle- 
mency, and promising, on condition of his complying with their 
request, to 11 testify their gratitude by all the kind offices in their 
power.” 

Calvin did not forget the church in Geneva amidst all his la- 
bors at Strasburg. Neither did he return evil for evil, but con- 
trarywise blessing. As early as October 1st, 1538, he wrote them 
a letter full of good counsel, and exhorted them to have courage 
and rely upon God’s goodness and mercy, and his assurances of 
pardon. He again wrote in June of the following year, and ad- 
monished them with affection for their treatment of their minis- 
ters, with whom they had again had a difference. He urges them 
to live in peace with them, and treat them with reverence as long 
as they preach the true gospel, even if they have their imperfec- 
tions. It should be recollected to the honor of Calvin’s forgiving, 
charitable spirit, that the timid and time-serving conduct of these 
ministers at the time of his banishment was not altogether satis- 
factory to him. 

But an occasion soon offered itself for rendering the Genevans 
a more important service. The pillars of the reformation had 
been forcibly wrested from Geneva. Their pastors had been set 
at nought, and their places filled by those who were incompetent 
to the task of defending and sustaining the sinking cause. Those 
who watched over the interests of the papal church did not lose 
the opportunity for attempting to seduce the * wandering dove to 
return into the secure ark of the true church.’ Cardinal Sadolet, 
a man of learning and good moral character, bishop of the see of 
Carpentras in Dauphiny, on the borders of Savoy, was desired to 
make the effort He addressed a letter to “his dearly beloved 
brethren the magistracy, council and citizens of Geneva,” (Calvin 
retorts upon him his newly awakened interest in them,) which 
was written with so much art that if it had not been in a dead 
language, it would have done much mischief. As it was, it need- 
ed to be answered, and no one was found in Geneva qualified 
and inclined to do it Calvin stepped forward, and gave such an 
answer that Sadolet lost all hope of accomplishing his object, and 
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the magistrates of Geneva not only did not show a disposition to 
return to the Bomish church, but soon after came to the resolu- 
tion to exclude from the city all who would not abjure the Bo- 
man catholic religion. 1 

This reply of Calvin, although so perfectly annihilating to his 
antagonist was without the least bitterness, and indeed in a style 
so kind, that it inspired even in Sadolet respect for the banished 
minister. Several years after, when this prelate was travelling 
through Geneva incognito , a strong desire seized him of seeing 
the man who had written against him with so much success. He 
expected to find him in a palace, surrounded by servants and all 
the appliances of luxury. Judge then of his surprise, when a 
small house was pointed out to him as Calvin’s, and the renown- 
ed man himself, dad in the most simple garb, answered his knock 
at the door. Then, if not before, he believed the declaration in 
the letter addressed to him by his antagonist : “ I do not speak of 
myself, willingly, but since you do not suffer me to be silent, I 
will say that which is not inconsistent with modesty. If I had 
sought my own aggrandizement, I should not have withdrawn 
from your faction.” 

Calvin also wrote while at Strasburg his work on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, “ De Coena,” and published it in 
French for the use of his congregation. Beza thinks that this 
ought to have terminated all controversy upon this subject, but 
those who had been contending so long and violently were not 
thus to be quieted. — He seems, too, to have been successful in 
reclaiming the Anabaptists of Strasburg. Among others, who 
were convinced of their error, Paul Vossius is mentioned, to whom 
Erasmus had dedicated his “ Enchiridion” and who became a 
pastor in Strasburg, and also the husband of Idelette de Bures, 
whom Calvin afterwards married. 


Calvin and Mela/nchthon. 

Calvin first saw Melanchthon at Frankfort, in the year 1539. 
He had previously submitted to him several propositions on the 
Lord’s supper, in order to determine whether there was a differ- 
ence in their belief. But before Melanchthon had answered his 
letter, Calvin met him at Frankfort, whither he had gone to the 
diet held there, and learned from him, that he approved of the 


1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 334. 
44* 
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doctrines which had been submitted to him. “ With Philip,” 
he says, “ 1 have conversed on various topics. I had previously 
written to him on the subject of a union-end sent him a few ar- 
ticles in which I had summed up the substance of the truth. He 
assented to them without opposition, but thought there were those 
there, who required something more full and explicit” 

This acquaintance was continued at Worms ; where Melanch- 
thon was so much fascinated by the learning and spirit of Cal- 
vin that he publicly gave him the name of “ the Theologian,” 
wliich from the lips of Melanchthon was not an unmeaning desig- 
nation. After these interviews these two men ever valued each 
other, notwithstanding some slight differences of opinion. It is 
true their characters were very dissimilar. Calvin was more im- 
petuous, firm and rigid than Melanchthon, but equally forgiving, 
warm-hearted, and even mild and gentle, when not restrained by 
consequences. The Genevan preacher fully understood and ap- 
preciated his German brother, and often took counsel with him. 
The Wittenberg professor also had the highest regard for the 
opinion of his more sturdy friend, and generally received his fra- 
ternal reprimands with meekness. Before the assembling of the 
diet at Ratisbon, Calvin writes to Farel from Strasbmg : “ The 
Senate has ordered me to join Bucer. Melanchthon obtained this 
order by particular application.— -He so earnestly entreated to 
have me sent with Bucer, that 1 was quite put to the blush ; and 
when 1 expostulated with him, he answered me, that he had the 
best of reasons, and that my excuses would not prevent his ur- 
gently insisting, that I should be sent to that diet.” — When Cal- 
vin with Sturm and Grynaeug, went to take leave of their friends, 
44 Philip said : the others may go but I will not suffer Calvin to 
go at this time.” Calvin often expressed his love for Melanch- 
thon in hi$ letters to him. In one written November, 1552, upon 
the Lord’s supper, he says : “ Would God that we could confer 
together. Your candor, ingenuousness and moderation are known 
to me, and of your piety the angels and the whole world are wit- 
nesses. It would be no small comfort to me, in the midst of 
trouble and sorrow, to see yon again and embrace you before we 
die.” 

After a severe rebuke from Calvin for a want of decision and 
firmness, Melanchthon was offended, and a coldness and cessation 
of correspondence ensued, but Calvin wrote to him, that their 
friendship which was the result of similar religious feeling, must 
be unchanging and eternal, especially since the good of the church 
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was connected with their harmony. In the year 1654, Calvin 
used severe language in reference to Melanchthon, but they after- 
wards were more closely united than before. Even before the 
end of this same year, Melanchthon wrote, expressing his entire 
approval of Calvin’s conduct in reference to Servetus. After 
Lather and Melanchthon had both died, and left Calvin a solitary 
mark for the aim of the enemies of truth, when wearied with 
struggling against the adversaries of the church, and heart-sick, 
as Melanchthon when alive had often been, at the religious con* 
tendons, the want of Christian love and forbearance which 
met him at every step, we find him from the depths of his soul 
apostrophizing his departed friend : “ O Philip Melanchthon ! for 
to thee I direct my words ; to thee who now livest with Christ, 
in the presence of God, and awaitest us, until we shall be gath- 
ered to thee in blissful quiet Thou hast said an hundred times, 
when wearied with labors and oppressed with troubles, thou hast 
laid thy head affectionately upon my breast : 1 O that I might die 
here.’ 1 But I afterwards wished a thousand times, that we might 
live together : thus hadst thou been more fearless in conflict, and 
hadst more heartily despised and contemned all malice and false 
accusation ; thus the wickedness of many who grew more auda- 
cious in insult by what they termed thy timidity, might have 
been restrained.”* 


Calvin as an Interpreter of the Bible. 

During the year 1539, while at Strasbourg, Calvin published his 
Commentary upon the Epistle to the Homans. A brief summa- 
ry of his Exegetical works, and some of his characteristics as a 
commentator may not be inapposite here, for few men’s lives are 
made up more of their works than Calvin’s. In incidents his life 
is poor, and is not to be compared with that of Luther. 

It is not strange that Calvin selected the Epistle to the Romans 
as the first Epistle 3 for public lectures, and afterwards for publi- 

1 Utinom, otinam moriar in hoc sinn. 

* De v. partic. Chr. in coena contra Heshusiura. Opp. 724. The few ex- 
tracts above given are but a specimen of the expressions of the regard of Calvin 
and Melanchthon for each other. Those who would see more, can consult the 
original letters in the last vol. of Calvin’s Works, (Ed. Amst.), the Dedication 
of Calvin's Com. on Daniel to Melanchthon, and other writings of both these 
men. Many more passages are also quoted in Henry, I. 245 sq. 

* Calvin had previously lectured on John's Gospel at Strasburg. 
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cation with notes. It exhibits the fundamental doctrines of Pro- 
testantism, and is directly opposed to the Pelagian tendencies of 
the Catholic Church. It exalts God and abases man. It clear- 
ly shows that man is not justified by works, but by the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ, who is the justification and the life. 
This was a cardinal doctrine in Calvin’s scheme. But he did 
not stop with the explanation of this Epistle. His was no nar- 
row, contracted mind which always dwelt upon one idea. With 
him * All Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable' With 
the exception of the books of the Judges, Ruth, Samuel, the Kings, 
Esther, Nehemiah, Ezra, Proverbs, Koheleth, the Song of Solomon 
and the Revelation of John, he commented on the entire Scriptures. 
His commentary upon Joshua was his last work. He first seiz- 
ed upon those parts of the Bible which contain the germs of 
Christianity, and when these had been rescued from the oblivion 
into which they had fallen, he turned his attention to the less 
practical though not less important portions of the sacred 
Canon. 

Numerous editions of his Commentaries and parts of them have 
been published, both in the Latin and French languages. The 
best entire edition of them, is that of Amsterdam, 1617, in nine 
volumes. The style and value of the explanation of different 
books is various. Upon some he furnished a complete commen- 
tary, upon some he published lectures, and some, as the first book 
of Samuel and Job, he explained in Homilies. His Commenta- 
ries upon the Pentateuch, the Psalms and Daniel are superior to 
those upon the other books of the Old Testament His own course 
of life, his vivid feeling of the greatness and omnipresence of 
God, his continual warfare with the enemies of good and truth, 
his holy indignation against wrong doers, gave him a peculiar 
sympathy with the Psalmist His strong religious feeling also 
breathes through every part of these works. 

The peculiarities of the author are more seen in his remarks up- 
on Paul’s Epistles than on any other parts of the New Testament 
There is a living energy in him, which is not found in the best 
commentaries of modem times. He seemed to descend to the depths 
of the thoughts and feelings of the great apostle, as few if any be- 
sides have done. 1 The same characteristics are however appa- 
rent in other parts of the New Testament, especially in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Indeed the whole New Testament history is 


1 Tholuck, Liter&rischer Anzeiger, 1831, No. 41. 
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with him animated. He lives in the individual acting or speak- 
ing, whether bad or good, and explains his language oat of his 
circumstances, and out of his own sotiL 

Calvin’s commentaries, especially when the age in which he 
lived is taken into the account, are remarkable for elegance and 
conciseness of style. This is particularly true of his Prefaces. 
The beauty of his style consists less perhaps in the choice of 
words, for he has none of the affected purism of a Bembo or a 
C&stalio, than in the whole air of the composition. There is how- 
ever no appearance of a slavish imitation of Ciceronian diction; 
his language seems to come warm from the heart ; and from hffi 
scholarlike habits, flows naturally and easily into plain and con- 
cise, if not graceful periods. 

A good degree of impartiality and independence is exhibited in 
Calvin’s exegetical writings. He does not, so much as Luther 
and Melanchthon, and others of the early expositors, make the text 
of the Bible a mere means of sustaining his peculiar doctrines. 
He gives a connected exposition, and does not merely explain 
those parts which favor his scheme and leave other places, 
equally or even more difficult, unexplained. He is independent 
and yet not reckless. Whilst the authority of the church alone 
is not deemed sufficient to establish the authenticity of any book 
or passage, all historical testimony is not discarded. The inquiry 
with him is not always whether foe explanation he gives will aid 
in foe establishment of Christian doctrine. He labors to give the 
most natural and probable meaning, not fearing that foe truth will 
not be sustained, although one and another proof-passage is given 
up. He also felt strongly foe inutility of sustaining a good cause 
by false proofs. This disposition is especially evident in foe 
Psalms, where, although as firm a believer in foe sacred Trinity 
as his predecessors, be often finds only David where they found 
Christ, and thus diminishes foe number of proof-passages for that 
doctrine in foe Old Testament* 

Calvin shows less critical learning in his commentaries than 
some of foe other biblical interpreters of his age, as Erasmus and 
Beza. He is often uncritical in his philological remarks, but it 
seems to be from his desire to be practical rather than from ina- 
bility. His object was to form a compendium not for scholars 
alone, but for all students of foe Bible. Accordingly he passes 
over minor variations in words and expression, and seizes upon 

* See other proofs of this same characteristic in his Comment, on Isa. 4: 2. 
6: 3, and also in his remarks on the Iva rrXfjpufrrj of the New Testament. 
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the leading ideas, and in consequence of a peculiarly happy exe- 
getical tact, he seldom makes forced explanations. Still he was 
far from undervaluing learning of any kind. Upon Corinthians 
8: 1 he says : “ Science is no more to be blamed because it puffs 
up, than a sword is, when it falls into the hands of a madman. 
This is said in reference to certain fanatics who violently exclaim 
against all arts and learning, as if they were calculated only to in- 
flate the mind, and were not the most useful instruments both of 
piety and of common life.” On Titus 1: 12, where Paul quotes the 
poet Epimenides, we find this remark : “ We gather from this pas- 
sage that those persons are superstitious who never venture to 
quote anything from profane authors. Since all truth is from God, 
if anything has been said aptly and truly even by wicked men it 
ought not to be rejected, because it proceeded from God,” etc. 
Calvin also often makes acute philological explanations of both 
Hebrew and Greek words, and very often quotes from the Ro- 
man and Greek classics. 1 

'Let then/ says Tholuck, near the close of the Article on Cal- 
vin as an Interpreter of the Bible, * this great teacher of a true 
and profound knowledge of the Scriptures go forth anew into an 
age to which he had become in a great measure a stranger. We 
know he will find numerous friends. His view of Predestination, 
which appears in all its sternness whenever opportunity offers, is 
the only tiling that makes us solicitous about this new circulation 
of his Commentaries. But we believe that even this part of them 
will do more good than hurt* — <( There is always something 
more noble and majestic in the power inherent in the iron view 
of Calvinism than in the weakness of a carnal Pelagianism.” 9 

In connection with Calvin’s exegetical labors, the French Trans- 
lation of the Bible published by him in 1540 deserves a passing no- 
tice. It was a revision of the version of his friend Robert Olivetan. 
His biographer regrets that he did not undertake the translation of 
the Bible anew. He might then have acquired an influence over the 
whole structure of the French language ; and instead of the Acad- 
emy and the Parisian stage, Calvin would have been the standard, 
as Luther has been in Germany. But other labors, which he 

1 See Liter. Anzeig. Aug. 1831. S. 335, 336 ; also Bibl. Repos. Vol. II. p. 558, 
559. 

• See a more extended discussion of the characteristics of Calvin as an In- 
terpreter, by Tholuck, Liter. Anzeiger, 1831. Nos 41, 42, 43; S. 323^—344; 
-and also a Translation of the same, Bib. Repos. Vol. II. p. 541 6q. 
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deemed of more immediate importance, left him no leisure to do 
more than revise the Translation which had been already made. 


Calvin's Marriage and Domestic Character. 

Although Calvin’s marriage took place some time before he left 
Strasburg, I have omitted to mention it until now, in order to clus- 
ter with it several particulars which, it seems to me, present one 
of the phases of the character of this truly great man, which has 
not been sufficiently noticed. The first mention made in his let- 
ters of the subject of his marriage is in an epistle to Forel, May 
29, 1539. “ Concerning marriage I now speak more openly. — You 
know very well what qualities I always required in a wife ; for I 
belong not to that passionate race of lovers, who, when they are 
captivated by beauty of external appearance, embrace with it all 
the faults it may conceal. Would you know what beauty alone 
can captivate me ? It is that of modesty, gentleness, economy 
and patience, combined with solicitude for my health and com- 
fort.”! 

In a letter to Farel, Feb. 6, 1540, after speaking of several y- 
i terns of a political nature, he says : “ Amidst all these commo- 
tions I enjoy so much quiet, that I venture to think of marriage. 

A young lady of rank has been proposed to me, who is superior 
to me in station, and is rich. Two considerations withhold me 
from this alliance ; first, she does not understand our language, 
and then I fear she will make too much account of her rank and 
breeding. Her brother, a truly religious man, insists on the 
union ; and indeed only because he is so blinded by his love for 
me, that he neglects his own interests. His wife rivals him in 
her exertions ; so that I should have been almost constrained to 
make the alliance, if the Lord had not set me free. For when I 
answered that I could not do anything about the matter, unless 
the young lady would engage to learn our language, she asked 
time for consideration. Soon after, I sent my brother in company 
with a certain good man to make proposals for another, who if 
she equals her reputation, will bring an ample dowry without 
money ; for she is much praised by those who know her. If she 
consent, which we confidently hope, the nuptials will not take I 
place later than the tenth of March. I wish you could be pre- 
sent to add your blessing, but I have troubled you so much during 

1 Haec sola est, quae me iliectat pulchriludo, ei pudica est, si morigera, si 
non fastuosa, ai parca, si patiens, si apes est de inea valetudine fore solicitam. 
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the past year, that I do not Text tore to ask it if however anyone 
of the brethren intends to visit ns, I hope hewiil lay his plans so as 
to take your place. But I am only making myself ridiculous, if 
I should happen to be disappointed in my expectations. Yet 
trusting that die Lord will be with me, I speak of it as a certain 
event” 1 

Two or three weeks later he writes again to Farel : 41 Oh that I 
were permitted to pour my feelings confidingly into your bosom, and 
listen again to your counsel, so that we might be the better pre- 
pared !— You have the best occasion for coming here, if our hopes 
concerning the marriage shall be realized, for we expect the young 
lady immediately after Easter. But if you give us the assurance 
that you will be present, the marriage shall be postponed until 
your arrival, for we have yet time enough to inform you of the 
day. First, then, I ask of you, as the greatest favor, that you will 
come, and secondly that you write that you will come. For it is 
necessary in any case that some one of you be here to add your 
blessing to the marriage ; but I prefer you to any one else. Con- 
sider therefore whether I seem to you worthy of the trouble of 
this journey.” 9 Another letter to the same individual, shows that 
the day was appointed, and Farel informed of it, but no bride ap- 
peared : “ I fear,” he says, “ if you wait for my nuptials, it will be 
long before you come. The bride is not yet found, and I doubt 
whether I shall seek further.” 

Calvin finally married sometime during this year (1540), Ide- 
lette de Bures, the widow of a man in Stmsburg, whom he 
had rescued from the errors of the Anabaptists, a woman worthy 
to walk by the reformer's side amidst the storms of life. Beau 
speaks of her as a person possessed of much natural dignity and 
nobleness, and also as highly cultivated. 3 Calvin, according to 
the custom of the time, wished the wedding to be as joyous and 
festive as was consistent with moderation. He accordingly in- 
vited the consistories of Neufchalel and Valenciennes to be pre- 
sent at the festival, and they complied by sending representatives. 

There are not many documents existing, showing specifically 
the domestic relations and enjoyments of Calvin during the nine 
years of his married life, yet expressions are found scattered here 
and there through his letters, which show conclusively that the 
union was a most happy one, and that the man who has been 
represented as 4 devoid of all the sympathies which sweeten life,' 

1 Genevan Manuscripts. * MSS. Gen. Feb. 26, 1540. 

3 He calls her “ gravis, honestaque foemina,” and also “ lecliwims M 
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was a most delicate, tender and affectionate husband. Many 
of the passages which best show this, cannot be quoted, as they 
owe their charm to the incidental connection in which they are 
found. In a letter written soon after his nuptials, giving the de- 
tails of a distressing illness, he says : “ In order that my marriage \ 
may not bring too much joy with it, the Lord has checked our hap- ^ 
piness, and so restrained it that it shall not exceed measure/' 1 
One little expression of Calvin, who was sparing in his praises, 
and never spoke without meaning, is a good testimony to his ap- 
preciation of his wife : She was a woman of rare excellence, 

“ singularis exempli foemina” 

Idelette de Bures had several children by her first marriage, 
but by the second one son only, who died soon after birth. 
Many of the catholics who falsely deny that Calvin had any chil- 
dren, represent it as a judgment from God, “ lest the life of so 
infamous a man should be propagated." 9 Calvin's reply to 
the reproaches of Balduin is as simple and touching as it is 
dignified. “ Bakhtin,” he says, “ reproaches me as childless. God 
gave me a little son, — he took him away.”3 Soon after the death 
of this son, Calvin writes to Viret : “ Salute all the brethren, your 
aunt also and your wife, to whom my wife gives many thanks for 
her kind and Christian condolence. She is unable to write except 
by means of an amanuensis, and dictating would be burdensome 
to her. The Lord has indeed inflicted a deep and painful wound j 
upon us by the death of our little son. But he ]Va father, and 
knowB what is best for his children. Again farewell. The Lord 
be with yon. I wish that yon could be with us, I would gladly 
spend half of the day in talking with you.” 

Calvin's letters during his wife's protracted sickness, often con- 
tain allusions which bear not less positive witness to the tender- 
ness, faithfulness and solicitude of the husband at the side of the 
meek sufferer's conch, than do his other writings to his fidelity 
and constancy, as an admonisher of the disobedient and erring, 

But we have only room for extracts from some letters bearing 
date after her death. 

To Viret, April 7th, 1549, he writes : 11 Although the death of 
my wife has been a sore affliction to me, yet I strive as much as 
possible to overcome my* sorrow, and my friends endeavor U> ex- 
cel each other in their exertions to console me. It is troe,both 
their sod my efforts have failed to accomplish all that is desirable ; 

1 MSS. Gen. Oct. 12, 1840. * Brietius, Jesuits, Tom. VII. p. 192. 

3 Dederat fnihi Dens filiolum, abetnlit. 

Vol. IL No, 7. 45 
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but however small it may be, it is nevertheless a consolation 
greater than I can express. Knowing as you do the sensibility or 
rather weakness of my heart, I need not say, that it required the 
most vigorous exertion of mind in alleviating my anguish, to pre- 
vent me from sinking. And truly the cause of my sorrow is not 
small. I am deprived of the best partner of my life, optima so- 
da vitae, who, had it been necessary, would have been my wil- 
ling companion not only in banishment and want but in death it- 
self. During her life she was a true helper in my official duties. 
She never in the least thing opposed me. She had no anxiety 
about her circumstances, % and during her whole sickness, was 
careful to hide from me any anxiety she felt for her children. But 
fearing that this silence might aggravate her solicitude, three 
days before her death, I introduced the subject and promised to 
do all that should be in my power for them. She immediately 
replied, that ‘she had committed them to God/ and on my saying 
that that was no reason why I should not care for them, she an- 
swered : ‘I am confident that you will not forsake children thus 
committed to God/ — I also learned yesterday, that when she 
was advised by a female friend to speak with me about the chil- 
dren, she said : ‘ The only thing necessary is that they fear God 
and be religious. There is no need to ask my husband to promise 
to bring them up in the fear of God and with good discipline. If 
they are pious, he will be a father to them, unasked, and if they 
are not, they do not deserve the request’ Be assured, this great- 
ness of soul was more effective with me than all entreaties could 
have been.” Four days later Calvin wrote to Farel a letter in the 
same spirit giving most interesting details of the last days of his 
wife. 1 

In 1556, after seven years, we find him cherishing the same 
tender regard for the memory of the chosen companion of his life. 
For he thus writes to Richard de Valleville, preacher of the 
French church at Frankfort on the death of* his wife : “ I feel in 
my heart how painful and agonizing this wound must be, which 
the death of your excellent companion has caused, remembering 
my own grief seven years ago. I call to mind how hard it was 
for me to gain the mastery of my sorrow. But you know very 
well what means we must use for restraining our immoderate 
grief, and it only remains for me to pray that you will make use 

1 See Henry, I. 422, and also a Translation of this letter into English in the 
Bib. Repert. Vol. Xill. p. 80. 
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of them. It is not one of the least of your grounds of consolation, 
(although our earthly part is thereby the more cast down,) that 
you have spent a portion of this life with a companion, whose so- 
ciety you joyfully hope to regain, when you are done with earth. 
Remember also that your companion has lefl you the example of 

a happy death. But if our chief consolation is in the providence 

of God, through which our troubles conduce to our happiness, and 
if he only separates us from those we loifc, in order to unite us 
with them again in his heavenly kingdom, —then your religion will 
lead you to acquiesce entirely in his will. — May the Lord alleviate 
the pain of your loneliness by the grace of his Spirit, guide you 
and bless your labors.” 


ARTICLE V. 

PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By Prof. T. D. Woolsey, Yale College. 

Plato against the Atheists, or the tenth book of the Dialogue on Laws, 
accompanied icith critical notes and followed by extended disserta- 
tions , etc. By Tayler Lewis , LL. D., professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University in the City of New York . 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1845. 

It seems strange, if we take into view the intrinsic value of 
Plato’s Laws and the difficulties attending upon the text and ex- 
planation of this work, that so little labor has been bestowed upon 
it by scholars. Asfs, 1 we believe, is the only separate edition since 
the invention of printing ; and the editors of the general text of 

1 Published in 1814 at Leipsic. it is well known that this same learned man 
in his Platon’s Leben und Schriflen, published in 1816, after his study upon the 
Laws was over, maintained and endeavored to show that this treatise was not 
written by Plato, although quoted as such by Aristotle (e. g. in Politics 2. 3). We 
must own that such an opinion, setting aside this strong historical evidence, 
seems to us astouisbing. The style indeed is peculiar— far removed from the 
artistic elegance of Plato's most finished works, although somewhat like that of 
8ophista and Politicos *, some of the opinions and modes of presenting truths 
may be peculiar also ; but he who can doubt, after reading the work and re- 
ceiving the general impression of it into his mind, that it is Platonic and that it 
is Plato’s own, must, we think, be far gone in literary skepticism. 
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Plato furnish us either with no commentary or with a very brief 
one. Nor are we much better off in regard to translations. 
Schleiermacher went no further than the Republic ; and we know 
of no other translator, besides Cousin, who unites scholarship, a 
philosophical spirit and familiarity with the Platonic dialogues to 
such a degree as to secure confidence in his interpretations. 

The relation between the Republic of Plato and the Laws is 
one about which not a little difference of opinion has existed. A 
speaker in Cicero’s treatise De Legibus, near the begiuning, uses 
the following language : “ quoniam scriptum est a te de optima rd- 
publicae statu, consequens esse videtur ut scribas tu idem de legu 
bus: sic enim fecisse Platonem ilium tuuxn, quem tu admira- 
ris, quem omnibus anteponis, quem maxime diligis” The 
opinion involved in these words that the object of the Re- 
public was to show the best form of polity is implied also in the 
prevalent Greek title nohreia, and is embraced by many writers 
of note. If we take this ground.it must be supposed either that 
Plato changed his views before composing the Laws, or what is 
more natural and is usually believed, that he regarded the form of 
polity in the Republic as of hopeless attainment on account of its 
perfection, and intended in his later work to bring down his scheme 
of government to the level of ordinary human nature. The one 
would thus be a E utopia ; the other an improvement on the Cre- 
tan and Lacedemonian legislation. Others hold that the views of 
government in the Republic were never meant to be realized 
and were introduced only to illustrate the nature of politics. Mr. 
Lewis goes so far as to say, in his first Excursus, that 4 * a miscon- 
ception of the end and scope of the Republic, or as it should be 
more properly styled, the dialogue on the nature of right and 
righteousness (neQi faxatov), has subjected the name of Plato to 
great reproach. He has been charged with maintaining in the 
fifth book of that dialogue, sentiments which, if carried out, would 
result in the utter overthrow of all the domestic relations. A de- 
fence, had we space for it here, might be derived from the pecu- 
liar parabolical or allegorical nature of that work, and from the 
evident absence of any design that it should serve as the model 
of any actual existing polity.” 

In our judgment this view expressed by Mr. Lewis is not en- 
tirely defensible. We believe him to be in the right against those 
who, like Cicero, consider the best polity to be the end of the Re- 
public. Its true aim, as we conceive of it, is to set forth the na- 
ture of righteousness, whether in the individual or in the State, 
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and more particularly in the individual. With this it begins and 
closes. Socrates wishes to reach the idea of righteousness, 
which, when beheld on the small scale of one man, is found to 
elode his grasp, by viewing it on the large scale of a State, and of 
its different classes of inhabitants. The great is for the small ; or 
rather both are for something which is neither great nor small, — 
the underlying idea in both. It is as if one should draw a large 
equilateral triangle by producing two sides of a very minute one 
and uniting them by a line parallel to the third in order the better 
to show a child what was the nature of such a figure. Those who 
are familiar with the trichotomy in the Republic, will perceive 
why we have chosen this illustration. 

But we cannot admit that Plato did not look on his model-state 
as a desirable and a good thing ; nor can we free him from blame 
for his doctrine of the community of wives, and his permission of 
falsehood. This great philosopher somewhere regards the state 
of the mind in dreams as morally right or wrong. Had his theory 
been merely an ideal one, we should say of it, with far less se- 
verity than this rigidly Christian rule of his own contains, that he 
was accountable and guilty because of the immoral element in 
his dream of a perfect government The theory, however, is more 
than ideal. According to the well known words of Plato, if kings 
were philosophers, or philosophers could become kings, it might 
be realized. Why else is so much time spent in the latter part of 
the fifth book in showing that such institutions, as we have 
spoken of above, would be salutary to a State ; and that the rea- 
son why existing politics departed so much from Plato's model 
was that politics and philosophy were divorced from one another. 
The truth is that Plato, like modem socialists — though with infi- 
nitely more excuse — did not get a clear abiding sight of the cor- 
ruption of human nature. The evil in civil society, therefore, was 
assigned by him to ignorance and to bad institutions ; and its cure 
lay in philosophy teaching wisdom and devising a better frame- 
work of human intercourse. Even the family state, which Chris- 
tianity looks on as fundamental for the moral training of our race, 
must be superseded by another system, in which parents and off- 
spring should not know one another, but it should only be known 
in general, that a certain class of parents had given birth to a cer- 
tain number of children. In this way Plato hoped to shut out 
whatever is exclusive and separating in family feeling and do- 
mestic life, to make men less selfish by making the notion of pa- 
rent and child more general and abstract; just as in other com- 
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rnunities the spirit of covetousness is to be ejected by abolishing 
property and holding all things as a joint stock. He by no means 
undervalued the tie between parents and children, but idly hoped 
by artificially mending God’s institution to extend and ennoble it 
When, however, he shaped his legislation into a scheme more 
likely to be realized, he was content to follow nature in making 
the parental relation sacred, as other legislators had done before 
him. 

There is a passage of the fifth book of the Laws, where Plato 
seems to refer to the objectionable features of the Republic with 
approbation, as being parts of the best system, and explains why 
he views them with so much favor. After saying (p. 739) that 
the form of polity which he is explaining holds the second rank 
in regard to perfection, he goes on to mention what he conceives 
to be the most perfect polity. It is one in which the principle of 
the old saying, *owa ra tmv g?5Lo >*, prevails to its utmost extent ; 
where wives and children and goods are common, where the notion 
of private and separate property is banished from society, and 
even things necessarily personal become common in a certain 
sort, as the operations of the eyes and ears and hands ; where all 
persons praise and blame in the greatest possible unison, being 
delighted and grieved by the same objects. Whatever laws thus 
produce as complete a unity in the State as possible, surpass all 
others in respect to virtue ; and such legislation is the highest end 
which one can propose for himself. A State so governed, if per- 
chance gods or the children of gods do anywhere inhabit it, is one 
where happiness reigns. It must be made the exemplar in our 
polity, to it we must look, and bring our institutions into the clos- 
est resemblance to it. From views like these it is plain that the 
destruction of selfishness in society was the aim of Plato, and that 
he thought to gain his end by overturning, among other things, 
the relations of the family, and abolishing private property. 1 

A considerable part of the Laws is taken up with general views 
of a moral or political nature, introduced by way of advice and 
admonition, as prefaces to the more important heads of legislation, 
with the purpose of breathing the spirit and general notions of his 
code into the mind of the reader before he. proposes his details. 
In the tenth book Plato has reached that part of his criminal code 
which relates to violations of religious order. Impious words and 
.actions, he says, never proceed from one who holds divine beings 

1 Comp. Aristot. Politic. 2 . 3, who recognizes the identity of the system in 
.the Republic and that in the LawB. See also Plat, leges 7. p. 806. 
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to exist, bat from one who has fallen into either of these three 
enors : that of not believing in the existence of gods, or of deny- 
ing their providence, or of affirming that they can be propitiated 
by sacrifices and vows. For the sake of such persons, and espe- 
cially of young men misled into atheism by the sophistry of the 
day, he introduces a long prelude to his legislation on the being, 
and providence of the divinities. And this argument, which oc-» 
copies nearly the whole of the tenth book, is the more interesting 
and valuable, because it is the only place where Plato professed- 
ly and at length offers his proofs upon these cardinal subjects. 

Itmust strike everyone on reading this book, that Plato speaks 
like the rest of his countrymen, of the gods, in the plural number, 
without being very careful to draw a line between the Supreme 
ruler whom he elsewhere recognizes, and those inferior deities, 
who in one of his works, are said to have been produced by the 
superior, like the souls of men. How shall we explain this and 
his treatment of the popular religion in general ? Was it fear that 
led him to this course, or did he accommodate his language to 
notions which he knew he could not alter ; or did he believe in 
the literal sense, as he says in the tenth book of the Laws that 
rt&rxa ntfotj &8<ov. 

Some of the Fathers, who fancied that he was acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Old Testament, and were struck with his 
noble expressions concerning God, attributed to him so much 
knowledge on divine things, that they were compelled to impute 
his heathenish passages to an unworthy motive. Such accusa- 
tions, for example, are made by Eusebius , 1 and by Theodoret in 
his excellent “ Cure of Hellenic maladies.” The latter says that 
Plato plainly stood in dread of the Athenian populace, and of the 
errors with which they were infected. And in proof of this he 
alleges the inconsistency between a noted passage of the Timae- 
us, where Plato seems willing to receive the whole Pantheon 
handed down by tradition from the children of the gods and by 
law and usage established, and those parts of the second and 
third books of the Republic where his moral nature rejects with 
abhorrence the poetical mythology of Greece . 9 

1 Euseb. Demonstr. Evangel, lib. 3. (p. 129. D. ed. Colon. I6tid), 0edv— dv iro- 
Xai (piXoao font el$ povog & JVmtuv ddd$ eic navrac kx^epeiv ofioAoyei fiij roXftav . — 
Theodoret. lib. 3. p. 43. ed. Sylburg. and lib. 2. p. 33. 

* The passage in Timaeus (40. D) to which we allude, is quoted several 
times by Eusebius, and he finds in it on one occasion (Praepar. Evang. 13. 1.) 
derision of the Greek theologists. But as far as we can see, it has no marks of 
the Socratic irony, and is capable of only a literal interpretation. One might 
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This opinion we cannot regard as probable. On every side we 
find arguments against it. It is opposed to Plato's honest love of 
troth on the one hand ; and to his reverence for tradition in the 
absence of positive and certain knowledge relating to God and 
nature, on the other. Why again should he write the parts of 
the Republic where he inveighs against the popular mythology 
and speak so often of the divine being, as far above all things, if 
he was afraid of a prosecution for heresy ? Why did he, to whom 
philosophy and not the State was the centre of life, if he dreaded 
the hemlock of Socrates, return to Athens at all after his first re- 
tirement? The Athenians cared more for their democracy than 
they did for their gods : why then did he, who on the supposition 
was such a coward, write so boldly in Gorgias and in the eighth 
and ninth books of the Republic, against the principles and the 
practices too of the Attic commonwealth ? How, finally, could he 
with such apparent honesty and consistency have approved of 
punishing heresies in religion, if laws against heresies deterred 
him from propagating the most important truths, and led him 
through fear to countenance mischievous falsehoods ? 

A theory which would reconcile the different expressions of 
Plato and do justice to his honesty and consistency would have 
the following outlines ; which our space forbids us to fill up, and 
which, we trust will carry their own evidence with them to rea- 
ders who have formed a conception of the mind as well as the 
opinions of the philosopher. 1. His notion of a supreme God was 
somewhat transcendental, and being aware of this he must have 
felt the difficulty of bringing it down to the level of the popular 
mind. Not that he made God an idea, as some have thought : 
or went to the length of some oriental philosophers, who ascri- 
bed only essence to God, divesting him of all quality and relation ; 
but he at least taught that while accurate knowledge of ideas 
was difficult for man — true opinion being the limit to which most 
men can go — the idea of God was the last to be reached of all. 
Well therefore might he say in a celebrated passage, (Timaeus 28. 
C), rot tzoiTjrtjv xcu Ttarega rovSe rov natrog evQtit re tqyov xat ev- 

be tempted with Stallb, (Praef. to Politicus, p. 1 12) to suppose that Plato’s dae- 
mons were merely the •* rays of the divine intelligence diffused through vari- 
ous parts of the universe,” that is the divine attributes or more prominent rela- 
tions hypostatized. But this notion seems to be too modern for Plato, and I 
know of no proof that he entertained it. It may be seen clearly expressed in 
the words of Lutatius,a scholiast on Statius, which are quoted by Lobeck (Ag- 
laophamus, p. 598.) Compare a passage from Plutarch’s treatise De E l apud 
Delphos, cited in the same work, p. 712. 
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Qorza ug na+zag dMrator l and teach with a very unprotea- 
t&nt spirit, in the twelfth book of the Laws (966. C)> that white 
the guardians of the State-r-his ordained olecgy-^should be re- 
quired to understand the truth about the gods, the mass of the 
citizens might be allowed simply to give their assent to the faith 
by law established 2. His view of God taken in oonnection 
perhaps with the imperfections in the visible world, may have 
disposed him to confine God to the intelligible world and to in* 
troduce a set of mediators between the Supreme- and the lower 
universe. Hence it may be that in the Timaeus (41. A onwards) 
the created gods are set to work to make the human frame and 
whatever else is capable of decay, (69. C). 3. Plato’s mind was 
by nature prone to believe in. spiritual causes, and to look with 
reverence upon the tradition of the olden times. While therefore 
he revolted at the fables of the poets, he may readily have believ- 
ed not only in gods tenanting the stars but also in others whose 
agency and character mythology had distorted. All this, like his cos* 
mogony, was only probable in his view ; we are not to suppose that 
the theology and physics of Plato stood on the same ground of 
certainty before his mind as his ethics and dialectics. 1 But re- 
ceiving it as probable and being persuaded that religion lay at 
the foundation of the State, and that Ins doctrine of the supreme 
God could not reach the mass of men, he might reasonably con- 
tent himself with proving in general that divine intelligences pre- 
sided over human affairs. At least we are compelled to feel that 
those writers, who refer the marks of polytheism in Plato to mere 
policy, have not duly taken into account the position of a believ- 
ing mind, surrounded by traditions and a mythology which are 
revolting to its moral feelings : it cannot run into atheism from its 
very nature : it cannot shake off tradition entirely, owing to its- 
faith and reverence. It will therefore make a compromise so to 
speak, with its circumstances, and incline not wholly to reject the 
religion of all past time, when divested of tbe more exceptionable 
features. 

Plato approaches the argument for a divine intelligence with a 
kind of reluctance, and as if forced to it by the mischiefs, which 
the irreligious writings of the sophists had wrought upon yonng 
men. Human nature should need no such proof. The disease 
of atheism indeed always will appear in some minds, but no one 
contracting it in youth carries it with him to old age and the end 
of life. Hence, bad as it is, it is less deeply rooted than the de- 
1 Comp. Timaeus 29. C — D. 
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nial of providence and the ascription of undue influence to sacri- 
fices and vows. The atheistical doctrine derives it3 force from 
false impressions in regard to mind and body. It starts with as- 
cribing the greatest and most beautiful of things to nature and 
chance, to the mixture and union of blind elements, by which all 
things, even including animals and the mind itself, were genera- 
ted. The mind thus produced gave birth to the arts, some of 
which, as that of legislation, are built on an unnatural, and untrue 
basis. Legislation in turn gave birth to the gods, — who differ with 
the laws of different States, — as well as to the shifting forms of mo- 
ral beauty and justice. This theory must be overthrown by a truer 
view of nature, which putting the soul and all its kindred first in 
order of time, shall assign to what is vulgarly called nature a low- 
er and posterior place. The proof of the divine existence is drawn 
from the subject of motion, xinjatg, which term includes changes 
of place, form and state in bodies, and the movements of minds. 
In the order of nature something which moves itself and other 
things, must be prior to that which can only move other things, 
and finds the beginning of its own motion out of itself. This self- 
moving or vital power belongs to what we call soul* which must 
therefore be prior to body destitute of such a power. And in the 
same way all the properties of soul must be prior to those of body. 1 
It must then be the cause of all things, good or evil ; and must 
regulate the heavens. 

It will be seen that the idea of creation out of nothing no more 
enters into these views than into the common argument for a de- 
signing cause from the marks of design in nature. The interest- 
ing inquiry now arises, did Plato believe in a creation out of no- 
thing, or did he like other physical inquirers of antiquity conceive 
of this as something impossible ? Mr. Lewis, in a long Excursus 
upon the maxim, de nihilo nihil, has examined this point, but 
seems to have arrived at no certain conclusions. “ It is by no 
means dear,” he says, “ that the eternity of matter was ever held 
by Plato. 9 Some oqxv or principle seems to have been in his 

1 Plato’s words are these when literally rendered, (896. D) : u characters and 
manners and wishes and reasonings and true opinions and attention and me- 
mory most have existed prior to length and breadth and depth and strength of 
bodies since the soal is prior to the body.” At the close he seems to mean that 
mind must be the cause of these properties of particular bodies : that is, that the 
reason why one is as long as it is, etc. involves the antecedent existence of some 
mind. But what is intended by hrifiifetai. before the generation of things? 

9 Note 50. But in Note 17, he says : “ It seems to us perfectly clear that in 
every sense of the word, as used by modern philosophy, he held matter to be 
junior to soul.” 
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mind as the origin of matter, which was not matter ; and yet 
something separate from the Deity and existing with him before 
the formation of the outward universe.” But “ in a passage of 
the Sophista, Plato speaks of a creation by the direct act of God, 
and that, too, from things which before were not” 

Upon no part of philosophy could we more wish for a clear ex- 
pression of opinion from Plato — a profession of faith not wrapped 
up in magnificent words and in a mythic dress — than upon this. 
It is this obscurity and vagueness, whether in his views or style, 
which has led philosophers to opposite sides in interpreting his 
doctrines. To mention but one or two opinions. Cudworth takes 
the ground that Plato teaches a creation oat of nothing, while Mos- 
heim and most writers since his day go over to the other side. 
Ackerraann maintains that he held that while the world came 
from God, God was never without the world. Stallbaum con- 
tends that so foolish and absurd a thought as the eternity of mat- 
ter was quite foreign to Plato’s way of thinking, and seeks to re- 
move the appearance of such a doctrine from the Timaeus. To 
us it seems likely that Plato conceived of matter as an eternal 
principle by the side of God. But then it was a principle in a very 
different sense from that in which God and ideas were principles 
It was not the cause of the reality and essence of outward things, 
but was rather to be classed itself with non-existences. To it 
was to be ascribed that there could be outward things, but the 
perpetual fiux and the necessary imperfection of outward things 
were due to it also. Plato nowhere gives it the name which it 
afterwards bore, and contents himself with describing it as with- 
out form or quality, endued with a capacity of putting on every 
bodily form like the materials in the carpenter's hands. With 
such a view of matter, it is scarcely more strange that Plato felt 
no necessity of referring it to a cause, than that we feel none in 
respect to time and space. 

The passage of Sophista, where Mr. Lewis finds creative agency 
ascribed to God, must receive, as we think, another explanation. 
In that place Plato speaks of animals, plants, and inanimate or- 
ganizations existing in the earth, as caused by God to come into 
being, when before they were not (yiyvea&ai tiqozsqov ovx ovza). 
This is introduced as an instance of the tsoujrtxij dtW/uy, the defi- 
nition of which is given in the words qzig at atria yiytiyzai rote 
[uj nQoriQor ovoit v Gregor yiytsa&ui. This power thus mentioned 
is divided into human and divine, so that men are said to create 
in the passage just as much as God is. Nothing more then can 
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be intended than generation 1 implying elements or substance pre- 
viously existing. 

Having shown that soul is prior to body and the cause of 
all movement, Plato pnts the question, Whether one soul is ft 
sufficient cause or more than one. In answer he says we 
must not start with less than two, the one beneficent, the other 
able to do things of a contrary kind. The beneficent, endowed 
with reason, which is a divine thing,* guides *11 things aright and 
towards happiness ; the other destitute of reason brings about the 
opposite result, 896. £ — 897. That the rational and virtuous kind 
of soul bears sway through heaven and earth and the whole cir- 
cuit of things rather than the other is proved by the order and 
system of the world, which are akin to those of reason. After- 
wards he says (906. A), that heaven (to* ovQaror, i. e. the visible 
world) is full of many good things, and many evils, which last* 
are the more numerous, and that hence an eternal struggle arises, 
demanding surprising vigilance. For our allies we have the gods 
and daemons, whose possessions we are. We are destroyed by 
injustice and unbridled passion united to want of reason ; and are 
saved by righteousness and self-restraint in alliance with reason, — 
virtues which have the vital forces of the gods for their abode, 
though a little of them may also be found dwelling in us here 
below.” 

These passages are remarkable, because they have the look of 
teaching something like dualism; a theory rather oriental than 
congenial to the Greek mind. In this manner Tennemann and 
C. F. Hermann have understood them. 4 Mr. Lewis is of the 
same mind, and finds traces of this dualism in other passages 
which have eluded our notice. “We have here presented,” he 
says, “ that grand defect in Plato’s theology, which mars by its 
presence almost every part of his otherwise noble system. It is 

1 Comp. Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 3. ovg [i. e. iralias] ol yovtic Ik fitv o<jk ovtuv £stm- 
ijoav tivai. 

1 Here (897. B) there is much less MSS. authority far Cede obaa than Oriov 
Bat the great variations in this place throw suspicion even on &riov. 

9 rival — xoWCjv fiearbv uyaduv, rival dh koX rCtv kvavriuv, tt X eiovov 6e ruv frif 
In this passage ruv (if) can only be rwv ftfy uyaduv ; which is the more natural, 
because bavriuv is the same as fir) uyaduv. These words cannot be made to 
mean things neither good nor bad. 

4 See Tennemann’s Gesch. der Philos. 2. 230. 1st ed. and O. F. Hermann’s 
Gesch. u. System der Platon. Philos. 1. 552 and note 739. The latter author 
says that the tenth book of the Laws “ eroffnetden Blick in einem gaaxandern 
Dualismus als der des Timaeus ist,” by which I conceive him to intend a dual- 
ism in which God and an irrational psyche are the principles instead of God and 
kyU. 
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most dear from this and other passages in his dialogues, that he 
held the doctrine of two uncreated principles or souls, the one 
good, or the benefactor, as he styles him, the other evil.” This 
principle he finds alluded to in the Timaeus, as the source of wild 
and confused motion, before harmony was brought into the world 
by its builder. As however no personal existence is there as* 
cribed to the source of disorder; and as this disorder existed in 
visible things, it may be that Plato there speaks of matter en- 
dowed with the power of irregular motion, — of a chaos in short, 
just like that of many other cosmogonies — than that he speaks of 
a malevolent soul. 1 * 

Cousin endeavors^ to smooth away the difficulties which these 
passages contain, by regarding the hypothesis of two principles as 
a point of departure for the question, whether a good or a bad 
principle governs the universe. If there is disorder and evil in 
the world, Plato would reason, a bad principle must reign in it ; 
if order and wisdom, a good. As the latter is true we must reject 
the hypothesis of two principles, which was admitted for a mo- 
ment This however is not a satisfactory adjustment of the case, 
for Plato affirms that there is actual evil in the universe, though it ; 
may not be predominant There must then be one or more evil 
souls though, not predominant And indeed Cousin does not" 
bow what to do with the second of the passages, that in 906. A ; 
in which place, if we interpret it of a moral dualism, there is a 
tone of despair utterly unlike Plato’s general mood of mind. 

Plutarch, near the beginning of his treatise 4 on the procreation of 
the soul according to Timaeus/ gives still another explanation, 
which deserves to be mentioned. After affirming that God made 
the essence neither of soul nor of body, but having these principles 
furnished to his hand, merely introduced order and reason into them, 
he goes on to find supports for this tenet in some of the Platonic 
works, and among the rest in the first of these passages. 44 Plato,” 
says he, 44 in the Laws speaks of a soul without order and ma- 
levolent, which is soul in itself. It partook of mind, reason and 
harmony to become the soul of the world.” 3 

If there is any justice in Plutarch's explanation, we might sup- 

1 We must certainly, if this be true, suppose an inconsistency between these 
two works in regard to motion, as on the supposition in the text the primordial 
matter was in motion. 

* In Vol. VIII. p. 470 of his translation of Plate. 

* See § 6. 2. and 7. 4 of Dobner’s edition, Paris 1641. The same opinion . 
occurs likewise in the fourth of the Platonic questions. 

Vol. H No. 7. 46 
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pose that Plato finally rested in the notion of a substance existing 
prior to bodies out of which they were formed, and of another out 
of which souls were formed. The maxim de mhdo nihil Jit, if re- 
ceived by him, might lead him to this result, provided he con- 
sidered souls essentially different from bodies, as he doubtless did. 1 
Now the existence of evil and that of motion were to be accounted 
for. The first he found for a long time in matter — in the neces- 
sary departure of generated things ftom their \deal type. But as 
matter was merely passive, he sought for an active principle, the 
cause of motion and of evil both. This he found in that primeval 
soul-mass , which, being destitute of reason, could of itself exert 
only a disorderly and misdirected energy of desire. Out of this 
substance human souls were made and derived ftom it their ca- 
pacity to go astray. This theory might be called, as it regards the 
causes of good and evil, a kind of dualism, and as it regards fun- 
damental causes in general, a theory of three principles. 

For ourselves, not knowing of anything, which by clear interpre- 
tation can be construed into dualism in Plato, we feel constrained to 
explain these words in consistency with what is elsewhere taught 
by him concerning the origin of evil being found in matter. He 
was thinking in both passages of evil in the visible world and 
especially among men. The classes of souls doing good and evil, 
— for ypv%ri in the first passage may be a collective, — are the divine 
on the one hand, and the soul of the world and human souls on 
the other. The causes of evil in the world cannot lie in the con- 
trary impulses of two hostile gods, as Plato expressly says in Po- 
liticus 269. D ; but in the fact that the world, — and the like is true 
of men,— although an animal and endowed with intelligence, yet 
because it partakes of a body, is liable to change and disorder. 3 
To these souls, so connected with matter, belong false opinions 
and all the causes of unhappiness. To aid them in overcoming 
evil — and here probably the notion of human souls was especially 
in Plato’s mind, — God has so arranged the system of things, as to 
throw the weight of his providence and government on the side of 
good. In the second passage, where it is said that heaven or the 
visible world abounds with good and evil but with the latter more, 
and that a ceaseless struggle is kept up, he was thinking particu- 

1 The soul of the world in Timaeus (p. 35) is compounded io a way which 
we confess we do not understand. One of the parts, according to Stallbaum, 
is derived from the primitive matter, out of which bodies were framed. Others 
give very different explanations. 

* Comp. Stallb. Prolegom. in Politicum. p. 106. 
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larly of mankind. Not that good and bad beings are fighting 
over us and for us, — for no malevolent person 1 superior to man, 
unless it be the mundane soul, is known to Plato, — but that in 
our race and in the world, and it may be in the soul of the world, 
good and evil are in conflict The evils especially thought of are 
denoted by what follows : “ injustice and unbridled passion, with 
want of reason destroy us.’ 1 Thus explained, the sentiment is 
parallel to that in a fine place of Theaetetus : “ It is not possible 
to destroy evils, for there must ever be something opposed to good ; 
nor can they find their seat among the gods, but they, of necessity 
haunt our mortal nature, and the place of our abode. Wherefore 
we must try to flee hence and go thither, as soon as we can. And 
thus to flee is to be assimilated in the greatest possible degree 
to God ; and to be assimilated consists in becoming righteous and 
holy in the possession of wisdom.” 3 

The argument against those who deny a divine providence is 
one of the noblest and best parts of Plato’s works. It begins, 
as the remarks upon the atheistical spirit in general began, with 
the fundamental cause in human experience for such a malady 
of unbelief. A nature akin to the divine, leads men to receive a 
divine existence ; but the sight of vice prospering inclines them 
to doubt, whether any care is exercised, at least in small matters, 
over human affairs. When they see the " prosperity of the wick- 
ed,” “ they say, how doth God know, and is there knowledge in 
the Most High.” 

This argument starts from the vantage ground of the first If 
God is good, he cannot neglect what he ought to attend to, for that 
we feel to be a vice. If he is powerful and intelligent, he cannot 
neglect from impotence or ignorance. Nor is it hard for God to take 
care of the small. To attend to the small is not like seeing and 
hearing the small. The latter is difficult to sense ; the former easy 
for reason. Nor is it indifferent whether God is mindful of the small 
or not For the great cannot exist without the small. All the 
parts of the system are for the whole in the great art of universal 
government just as in human arts. Neglect anywhere therefore 
is injury to the whole. In the system the general good and the 
particular are made to coincide ; and particulars are so controlled 

1 Some of the fathers understood these passages of evil angels. See Euseb. 
Praepar. Evang. 11. 36, who compares what is said of an endless battle with St* 
Paul's words : “ We wrestle not with flesh and blood/’ etc. 

* Theaetet. 176. A. 
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•by general laws, which they themselves help to oarry into fulfil- 
ment that character determines destiny, vice and virtue work out 
their own recompense. 

Near the end of this aigument Plato breaks into a sublime 
strain not surpassed by anything in all his works. “ Boast neither 
shalt thou, nor any other who has attained to such an unhappy 
character of having escaped from this justice of the gods .—justice 
which they who established it established, as the highest of all 
kind? of justice, and which ought entirely to be reverenced. For 
thou shalt never be lost sight of by it Thou art not so small as 
to hide in the depths of earth [and be lost sight of], nor mounting 
on high shalt thou fly up to heaven [and be lost sight of there] ; 
but thou shalt receive thy due reward from the gods, either whilst 
thou stayest here, or in the realms of Hades, when thou hast 
passed thither, or when thou art conveyed to a more dreadful 
place still. And the same thou m&yest judge of those, whom 
thou hast seen become great from small by unhallowed deeds, 
or whom by conduct of that description thou supposed^ to have 
been made happy from being miserable ; and therefore thought- 
est thyself to have discovered in their history, as in a mirror, that 
there is no divine providence over all things, because thou knew- 
est not how the contribution paid by them goes to the help of the 
general system. 1 ” 

The notion of those who thought that the gods might be ren- 
dered placable by sacrifices and vows is despatched in a few 
words. Any superintendent, who should be induced by a bribe 
•to inflict the administration of justice, would commit a most obvi- 
ous wickedness. But this is just the conduct, which this opin- 
ion imputes to the gods. Acting so they would act like dogs, 
who should take a portion of the wolves 1 plunder, and leave the 
flock to destruction, or like a pilot who should be led by libations 
and incense to overturn a vessel with its crew ; or like a driver 
at the games, who should accept of a gift from the other party, 
and play the victory into his hands. The very idea is monstrous, 


1 A word or two on this passage. El before u Xkog urvgfc is wantiiyj in En- 
sebiuB, and therefore omitted by Ast and Stallb&um. The construction is cer- 
tainly far easier without it. ’Anwfc seems to denote infelicity of character. 
With-oftru c/uucpdg wv, and what follows, supply in thought Care &fuXtg&yvai. 
For ovtuv Ttpuptav Ast reads after Eusebius oavrip Tifiuplav, but abruv, i. e. 
four, is preferable. Atu in the two compound verbs denotes passage across^ or 
over from the earth to Hades, etc. 
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and he who clings to such a doctrine deserves to be called of all 
impious persons the worst and the most impious. 

These views are truly admirable, and occur, even more strik- 
ingly expressed, in the second book of the Republic. Had they 
been united with an understanding of what was meant by sacri- 
fices and vows, of that acknowledgment of ill-desert or of depen- 
dence, that seeking for forgiveness or for aid, and that hope in 
the clemency or the benignity of God which these religious ob- 
servances contain, Plato would have been as near to the Chris- 
tian system as a large part of the Jewish people. But with all 
his penetration and moral feeling, he did not fully appreciate the 
efficacy of prayer, nor recognize a communion of the heart with 
God much beyond the contemplation of divine beauty and per- 
fection, nor give the need of pardon and help their due place. 
Man was to become good by philosophy, and if bad, within the 
reach of cure, must suffer until his badness should be obliterated 
by suffering, which was the proper medicine of depravity. 

The few closing pages of the tenth book contain the penal code 
for crimes against religious faith ; and are of a nature, only not 
severe enough, to please the followers of St Dominic . 1 The pre- 
ceding discussion had brought a threefold division into crimes 
against the gods ; and each sort of crimes may be again subdivi- 
ded according as the person committing it had been led astray by 
error of judgment, being naturally mild and conscientious, or by 
the unbridled passions of an aspiring soul. A person of the first 
description must pass five years in the house of discipline, and 
then, if his error of judgment shall not have left him, suffer death ; 
one of the other description must be committed for life to the cen- 
tral prison, and when he dies, have his body cast out beyond the 
bounds of the territory. And in order to suppress superstition and 
the impiety of those, who think that the deities may be propitia- 
ted by religious rites, it is ordained that no private religions shall 
be endured. Every person who wishes to sacrifice must go to 
the public priests who know what order and rules of purity such 
services require. They must lead in the prayers, and the sacri- 
ficer with such friends as may accompany him must follow their 
form. 

These words give us no new legislation of Plato’s own, but 

1 The following words sound like a regulation of the Spanish inquisition. 
909. A, “ During this time let no one of the citizens be with them except the 
members of the night-council, who are to con?erse with them for their admoni- 
tion and the salvation of their souls.” 

46* 
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are built on the general principles of the Greek States with re- 
gard to religious observances. It was a maxim that the state- 
religion was necessary to the safety of the State, — a maxim hand- 
ed down from the old times, when faith was reposed in the pro- 
tective gods, and not weakened in its force when the bad resultB 
of philosophical atheism upon the morals of young men were suf- 
ficiently tested. The Greeks allowed their comic poets to turn 
the gods into lidicule ; and no wonder, for the epic poets had sup- 
plied the materials for that ridicule. But when a man came to 
the denial of the gods of his country he trod on dangerous 
ground New gods might be introduced, but secrecy in religious 
rites was dreaded partly perhaps on superstitious grounds, but 
chiefly because the unions formed at mysteries or rites foreign of 
origin might be dangerous to the State. Plato however seems to 
have gone further than any State in seeking to abolish all private 
religious rites whatsoever. 

In regard to the text of Mr. Lewis’s work— which by the way is 
printed so far as we have noticed with great correctness — we 
quote the following words from his introduction. “ We have fol- 
lowed [the text] of Bekker and Ast, who hardly differ at all either 
in words or punctuation. Wherever there has been a departure 
from them the reasons are assigned mainly in the shorter notes. 
The critical means within our power have been very limited, and 
we therefore in this department ask indulgence for any errors, 
which we have committed.” 

We believe that in Ast and Bekker, Mr. Lewis possesses the 
most important critical helps to be met with excepting the edi- 
tion of Stallbaum. (Leipsic, 1821 — 6.) Of these editors Ast used 
the various readings of two manuscripts and had a pretty plenti- 
ful supply of his own conjectures always on hand ; Bekker collated 
for the Laws seven manuscripts and has given the results with 
that usual brevity of his, which sometimes leads into doubt rather 
than certainty ; and Stallbaum in a lucid manner gives the read- 
ings of as many more, some of which however were previously 
known. A number of passages seem to be restored to their integ- 
rity by this last editor, and his various readings are an important 
aid for one who would solve some of the problems which the 
bad text of the Laws presents. 

The plan which Mr. Lewis pursues is this. After an introduc- 
tion and a statement of the argument, the text appears accompani- 
ed by copious foot-notes, which take up about eighty pages ; and 
then succeed extended notes and dissertations which fill about 
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three hundred pages more and relate to some of the principal 
points of Platonic philosophy and theology. 

In the foot notes, which are occupied chiefly in illustrating and 
explaining the text, Mr. Lewis shows some of the best properties 
of an interpreter, such as the power of seizing upon the connec- 
tion of thoughts and of unfoldingit in dear language to the read- 
er. Mr. Lewis lores Plato ; and he loves him for his inculcation 
of moral truth and his believing spirit ; and for these reasons he 
wishes to make his readers love him also. Hence he is neither 
a sleepy her a merely philological interpreter. He finds a great 
deal of meaning in his author ; more sometimes in words and 
phrases probably than Plato meant to convey ; but it is better, if 
we may thus express ourselves, to repeat and make more intense 
every vibration of the original mind than only to give forth a weak 
and brief sound. The defects we have found in these notes are 
ohiefiy of a philological character. A number of difficulties and 
peculiarities of style are left untouched ; some few speculations 
rest on questionable ground ; and some explanations show a want 
of skill in developing the construction even when the general 
sense is well understood. 

We add here some remarks which have occurred to us in ex- 
amining a portion of Mr. Lewis’s notes and those few of his Ex- 
cursuses which relate to his explanation of the text 

Page 14, end 890. AJ “ The article would seem to be re- 
quired here before iXxovrw” u It seems to refer to yuoxovtfa* 
above.” The subject of iXxoinow, is not the same as that of epaa- 
xirtwt) but it is either young men or a general word like men ox per- 
sons, and therefore suppressed by good usage. It is not the so- 
phists of whom iXxortow is spoken, but their disciples, and this 
participle contains the cause of the seditions. 

Page 16, line 12. 890. D. Mr. Lewis remarks that “ there is a 
harshness here in consequence of the sudden change from the 
participle to the indicative mode xexripcu. This however must 
be rendered as though it were xexr^ra, if indeed this is not the 
true reading.” As the manuscripts give no other reading, and 
as the supposed transition is known to the Greek writers, there is 
no reason for altering the text. But if we understand the pas- 
sage, there is no transition here. The two predicates are ov 
fanati eon and (ov) xixzrpai. The sense, which Ficinus, and 
still more Cousin seem to have misapprehended is this : “ But if 

1 We have added the pages of Stephanus for thje sake of readers who may 
wish to compare other editions. 
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thus addressed to masses of men y are they not difficult to follow, 
and do they not moreover possess enormous prolixity T* The an- 
swer of Clinias shows that hardness to be understood by the com- 
mon man (*<p dvopa&si there, rofc dy&Qwto^ above) and a long 
discussion are feared. Asfs version, therefore, otherwise good, 
of %v*axolov&8t9 Xoyow perseqtd orations , is inadmissible. That 
expression relates not to the difficulty which the legislator finds 
of expressing himself, but to the difficulty which the citizens find 
of following what he says. 

Page 21, line 3. 892. D. “ The common reading is sc xa&dneQ. 
We have ventured to make the change [to xa&aneQ si] from the 
exigency of the place and on the authority of Stephanos.” But 
Stephanus merely offered a conjecture, which the MSS. do not 
confirm. The exigency of the place requires sc, whether, after trxo- 
jteite , as much as it does si, if, before sdsc. As the sentence is con- 
structed, xa&aMQ seems to embarrass it, but was inserted on ac- 
count of the comparison, which is not fully expressed. The con- 
struction without xa&aaeQ is clear if sc, if, is supplied. “ Think 
whether, — if we three had to cross a river — and I made a propo- 
sal, — I should seem to have reason in what I said.” Does not 
xa^aneQ imply something like this : “ Think whether I shall seem 
to horn reason in what I say , just as, if we had to cross a river, etc. 
— I should seem to have reason in what I said.” The tho.ught 
for which xa&dneQ is inserted follows in the next words xcu drj xeu 
vvr, etc. 

Page 26, 9. 894. C. Tiva nQOXQircufwr. The editor here says 
that “ it is evident that dv should be supplied.” As there are nu- 
merous examples of the optative in a simple interrogative sen- 
tence without iv, it is better to follow the MSS. See Hermann 
de particula av, 3. $ 5. 

Page 30, 16. 896. B. We are unable to see any attraction in 
this passage, and cannot perceive the justice of the extended re- 
marks upon it on page 203. IlolXocTyv violates no grammatical 
construction, nor could any other form of expression stand as 
well in this place. If we just supply the nominative mXXoorrj in 
thought, all will be clear. The word is to be taken twice ; once 
in the relative clause, and once with joaovrow, and in one or the 
other instance good usage would suppress it 

Page 40, 10. 899. B. Mr. Lewis prefers Bockh’s emendation, 
for to Ast’s ia&. But as ofioloymt is found in five of 
Bekker’s MSS., and three Florentine ones of Stallbaum, it is, we 
think, on the whole, to be preferred to ofwloyei, and then Ast’s cor- 
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rection io& follows by inevitable necessity. For the rest, Itrt’ 
beginning a sudden interrogation, is quite as strong as the ska of 
indignant questioning. 

Page 42, 13. 899. D. Hvyyhsw. here and p. 44, 8, is no doubt 
relationship. Z7po? to avpqnnos upas cannot be to a natural hon- 
oring, but to honor something akin to you, or towards that which is 
aim to you, viz., to honor it. 

Page 43, 6. 900. A. 'Ora*, inserted after vapor m rd sis, an 
the authority of Eusebius and two Florence MSS. by Stallbanm, 
will bring older into this sentence. It is wordy and careless in 
its structure, like the talk of old men. To make two sentences 
of it, is to make Plato repeat the 6&me identical thought, not by 
way of explanation, but as if he were saying something new. 
'Idms denotes observation in general, which is divided into that 
suggested by the reports of others (jf aia&opesoe) and that deriv- 
ed from one’s own eyes, (p a stop avtotmfc, etc. 

Page 44, 2. 900. A. /tr^oe el pipysa&ai. “ A peculiar Graecism,” 
says Mr. Lewis, “ equivalent to dp lor ieu ai pepcpea&ai.” But 
ApAo? si pspyeo&m is not Greek. The construction is dqlog el owe 
is i&sk&v piptpeo&ai. M It is dear that you oannot consent to 
blame.” 

Page 44, 8. 900. B. ffifroe cannot, we think, be in apposition 
with "to sis iroper doypa, but, if a part of the text, must be taken 
with em pu£os. “ In order that your present opinion may not 
grow into a more considerable or pronounced state of feeling lead- 
ing to impiety.” 

Page 44, 9. We see no so very great strength of meaning in 
dnodionopnpjcuf&aL It is found both before and after xa&tfQae- 
0oi, as being nearly synonymous. It is used (Laws, 9. 877. E), 
in just the same way as aspoowoa in Laws, 9. 873. B. 874. A. Its 
verbal is used by Phryniohus (p. 306. Lobeck) as the opposite of 
fatsos. The metaphor, however, as the word is here used, gives 
the passage an intensity of meaning. 

Page 46, 14. 900. E. Km t<os pis opocpxei*, etc. The editor 
justly finds fhult with Asfs construction, but his own seems not to 
be unobjectionable. The sentence will have none of that com- 
plication which he gives it, if we take nQofaxeis and peris, (L e. 
pesos elscu, comp. Soph. Electr. 459), as parallel, and supply too- 
avta, the antecedent of onoaa with tvs. Tws then refers to both 
aiaxQa and xoAa. “ And we will affirm that of the firings mention- 
ed, so many as are bad pertain to us, if they do to anybody, but 
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that the gods have no share in any such things (L e. <pla»$wi) 
great or small.” 

Page 46, 5. It might be added in support of <ji*e£fiTa£aope?, 
that Eusebius has that reading. (Praepar. Ev&ng. 12. 52.) But 
owelzerdZorrow, which has the authority of the MSS. in its favor, 
can be borne with, if taken as a participle. 

Page 48. 3. 901. A. The editor here supplies too? as the sub- 
ject But against this there are serious objections. It is not in 
the near preceding context, and the author names to* ye too* first 
a few lines below. But worse than this, it is unmeaning. The 
sense would be, “ such a deity would be to us all, i. e. in our 
opinions, indolent, careless and lazy, etc.” Such a deity as 
what ? Either such a one as is indolent careless and lazy, which 
is nonsense, or such a one as is vicious, which is not necessarily 
true. Apparently the text is imperfect Ast supplies fuatyrog, 
and Ficinus may have found a similar word in his authorities, 
since his version is odio nobis habetur. But this does not explain 
the answer. Possibly the word of Hesiod, psfisaytog, with ano- 
ther reference to him, may be wanting after ijfup. The sense is, 
“ a person, if indolent careless and lazy, one whom the poet de- 
clared to be just like dock-tailed drones, would be to all of us [an 
object of indignation, as he says].” To which Clinias replies in a 
common formula, “ and very correctly too.” To this the answer 
is, “ then we must not say of God, at least that he has a charac- 
ter of that very sort that he himself hates. The words avrog ptoei 
contain an allusion to Hesiod’s words, r<p bi &eol vspeoak n xcu dpi- 
Qeg ; and naan rRiXv, if that and not nag tRu*, be the true reading, 
alludes to too! xou dvBQeg in the same passage. 

Page 50. 3. 901. B. Iloim by ; — answer iiyopep. Better as 
Eusebius has it noito by Isyouep ; — answer ij biaysQOP, etc. 

Page 52. 11. 902. A The reading from Eusebius preferred by 
Ast and Stallbaum, rov yiypoicxeip instead of to yiyptioxstp, seems 
to suit the ensuing context best The sense is, “ what remains 
but the opposite of knowing,” (i. e. not knowing that they ought 
to attend to all such things). With the vulgar text which the edi- 
tor retains, the sense is, “ what remains but that they know the 
opposite and it must be confessed that a good sense can be de- 
rived from this reading. 

Page 52, 13. 902. A The construction of this sentence might 
be made clear by remarking that two forms of expression, both 
common after words of saying , are used together : Xiyopta tig ay - 
poovrtag, and Xiyorta yiyp&cxorzag ov nomv. 
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Page 53. 7. 902. B. We prefer mwmQ the vulgar reading, which 
Mr. L. retains, to <S<meQ, Ast’s and Stallbaum’s reading, which is 
found in one MS., in the margin of another, and in the version of 
Fidnus. *QcneQ denotes merely comparison ; o Imsq contains an 
argument from the greater raw ovgawov, to the less ra &wqra C«a. 

Page 54. 6. 902. D. iatQtp dy, etc. Mr. Lewis give6 a far bet- 
ter construction to this sentence than Ast does. We are surpri- 
sed that he can hesitate for a moment as to the question whether 
ftQoorstafiUwo* can be ever used as an impersonal absolute. 

Page 55. 11. 902. £. We see no use for the mark of a broken 
sentence at the clobe of this passage, and we doubt if the struc- 
ture be anacoluthous, common as that structure is in these books 
of the Laws. Supply, if anything, not elvcu but owra with (pocv- 
Iotsqow. In row ds &eow, di has its usual place alter a parenthe- 
sis, and may mark contrast likewise. The construction proceeds 
thus. * Let us not think that God, inferior to mortal workmen, — 
that God, I say, takes no care of things small, but [does take 
care] of the great.’ 1 In this sentence fua rep# is beautifully con- 
trasted with ooipiorarew, the single art of human artists with the 
boundless wisdom of God. 

Page 57, 2. 903. A. In separating OQ&ag from fiij Uyeiw and 
assigning it to another speaker, the editor is obliged to give to pi} 
XijHw the sense of “ saying nothing to the purpose,” which he af- 
firms to be common in Greek. We wish that he had given one 
example, for although firjdew, ovdsv, Xiyeiv are often so used, we 
are not aware that the other formula occurs with this sense. 
'OfioloysTw pi] Uysiv can only mean, we believe, to own that he does 
not talk , or to promise not to talk. The same words with oq& iog 
have the sense desired, viz. to own that he is not right in what he 
says. 

Page 57, 10. 903. B. ovwretaypiwa cannot mean, “ so arranged 
as to cooperate with the universal guardian,” but (arranged together 
in a system. 

Page 57, 14. 903. C. dns^yaofiiwoL This word seems to us in- 
capable of receiving the sense of appointing or constituting an of- 
ficer, as Mr. Lewis understands it. But the meaning is not clear. 
If rfkog could denote perfection here, we might translate thus : 
“ having brought about perfection even to the ultimate division, 
i e. having carried perfection into things the most minute.” Cou- 
sin’s version is something like this. 

Page 58. 6. 903. C. The reading of Eusebius, approved by Ste- 
phanas, Ast and Stallb. n Qog ro xoivjj fywtuwtaw piXtiarov, referring 
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then t, or making them all aim together at a common goody seems to 
us much better than the vulgar text, nqog to xocsty frrtnmr 
tuner, which the editor (on p. 291) prefers, and which has indeed 
the manuscripts in its favor. For besides the harshness of <w- 
tumr xotrjj instead of tig, ini , or jvpoc to xotror, the highest good, 
which is aimed at and is only a result, is awkwardly said here to 
aim or tend. For the active use of evmmo comp. Gorg. 507. D, 
Republic 691. C, o yt roer ur nirta ta avtoe tig tovto £urra- 
rag fiiciotteu. 

Page 59. 7. 903. £. We think that the editor has well compre- 
hended the scope of this difficult passage, in note 53 — for better in* 
deed than Cousin ; yet there are several points in his explanation 
of it which do not satisfy u& We have strong doubts about vdftp 
ipyvxor,— cooling under, not frozen, as he has it,— -which is only an 
emendation of Comarius. iftypryor, animated, is favored by ep 
t pryovg ngal&tg just below, and by 895. C (ia» Sdcsfitr etc.). In his 
version of tijg . . . xo efflowg he neglects the article ; nor is it pos- 
sible to supply ptraaxtjpaTujfuxTa here, lb make sense as well 
as grammar we seem obliged, with Ast, to supply ta before tijg, 
which had also occurred to the writer. The sense is, 44 the al- 
tered arrangements’ 1 — L e. the changes of arrangements-— 44 would 
be endlessly numerous.” 

Plage 60. 6. 904. B. 'Aym&o* after deserves to be expun- 

ged, as wanting in four Florence MSS. and in Eusebios ; and as 
hurting the sense, whioh is 44 and that whatever good there is per* 
taining to the soul naturally tends to benefit, and evil to injure.” 

Page 61. 8. 904. B. We like the view given in note 67 that 
OfuxQottQa tmr rfotor is contrasted with peifw di dif ytgpj, and that 
nltia di is a subordinate member of the first clause. This had 
also occurred to the writer. But the words (teit&r, paraldfa, 
have scarcely a shadow of manuscript authority and must give 
way to i*erapdXfr The meaning however will not than 

be essentially altered. The principal divisions of the sentence 
still begin with 1. smaller traits of character when they change leas* 
and when they change more and for the worse ; 2. when the soul 
undergoes greater changes , i. e. when its leading or larger traits of 
character are altered. In the latter part of the passage, the men- 
tion of some better place immediately after that of a 44 place sur- 
passingly excellent and altogether holy,” together with the use of 
the aorist [utraxofua&eioa are difficulties which trouble us, and 
which the editor does not remove. As for the rest, Mr. Lewis 
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will compare very advantageously with Cousin in translating this 
intricate passage. 

Note 4, p. 99. Mr. Lewis thinks that oi naXcuatarot (on page 6, 
886. C) must refer to some productions older than the Iliad and 
the Theogony, probably to the Orphic poems. But as the words 
mean nothing more than the oldest of the poets and prose writers 
mentioned ; and as Flato proceeds to speak of compositions So 
which the Theogony exactly answers, this interpretation is need- 
less. Whether the Orphic forgeries were received by Flato as 
genuine or not, cannot be determined from the slight reference to 
them in his works. Nor would his opinion weigh much on a mat- 
ter of historical criticism against that of Herodotus, Aristotle and a 
host of others, who brand these productions as impostures of this 
Pythagoreans. But if the Theogony of Orpheus were genuine, it 
cannot be made out that the hymns were known before the sec- 
ond century of our era. These remarkable poems seem to have 
grown like the epistles of Ignatius, until the worthy old Thracian 
became something of a Neoplatonist 

Page 118. " The Athenian [speaker in the Laws] who undoubt- 
edly represents Socrates.” We cannot agree with this. The 
Athenian in the Laws is quite an abstraction without that playful 
irony and many of those delicate traits, which are so delightful in 
the Platonic Socrates. The scene moreover is laid in Crete, 
where Socrates, according to dramatic propriety, should not be. 
Perhaps the absence of the conception of his master from this work 
will account for its inferiority, in form and life, to the other Pla- 
tonic dialogues. The soul of Plato's world is here wanting, not- 
withstanding the extreme weight and importance of the subject- 
matter. 

Page 262. The speculations here pursued at length “ on the 
peculiarities of certain negative forms of Greek verbs,” seem to be 
unnecessary, when one considers, 1. that such verbs are not de- 
rived from the primitives directly, but in the third degree, through 
ox as if from some privative adjective, of which the derived verb 
expresses the meaning in the active, — the appropriate voice,-— as 
dpslem of dpskijg. 2. That this is true of all composition except with 
prepositions, as well with si or noli, as with a or &v g . There 
are a few middle forms commencing with the privative d , and at 
many with si. For the middle of the primitives, when they are 
found, there is a good reason in each case. 

Plage 302. cucor is here derived, after Aristotle, from dtd dr, and 
dsi “from do, ate or arjfu signifying primarily to blow, to breathe, 
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secondly to Bee, to pass or spend one's time. *Am seems also to be 
related to atm, to feel life , to be conscious , from whence some would 
derive aims in the general sense of existence. Homer uses am 
or aim in the second of the above meanings, as in the Odyssey 
3. 151 and 490. Because this verb is thus used in several places 
of the Odyssey, in connection with si\, some lexicographers ab- 
surdly render it to sleep. It is however only thus employed be- 
cause by night the flow or succession of time becomes a matter of 
distinct observation and consciousness more than by day. Hence, 
as the context shows, it is generally used of wakeful and anxious 
nights." One is tempted to regard these remarks as a bit of 
pleasant irony against the philologists, like the Platonic Cratylus. 
As however some may think that the author is in earnest, we will 
just remark that the derivation of aims given above, seems to be 
forbidden, among other reasons, by the laws of formation within 
the Greek, which would require the r of ms to be retained, and 
by the cognate languages which have the same root in a simpler 
form, showing ms to be a mere ending; ( aevum, in Latin, for in- 
stance ; etoa, in High German,) thkt am never means to Bee, 
to pass or spend time ; that the mm referred to and occurring 
once in Homer, (Iliad 15. 252,) means probably to breathe , breathe 
out; that so respectable a critic as Bnttmann, in his Lexilogus, 
(No. 67,) gives asoas the sense of schlafcn; and that though aim 
probably means no more than to rest at night , or pass the night rest- 
ing , yet of the seven passages where it occurs, in two only can 
wakeful nights be thought of. In Odys. 16. 367 it is used where 
resting by night ashore is opposed to sailing until morning, and in 
ApoL Rhod. 4. 884, it is found in a most general description of go- 
ing to bed : ijjg in (L e. in their ground-beds) dmoapesoi sent 
isoas mg Totta(>oi&es. It is a cognate of iavm, which occurs (Odys. 
19. 340) in the expression avnsovg evutag laves, and yet in siffQs- 
%os vnsos using, vararos vnsos iavotjg (Hymn, in Ven. 177, in Merc. 
289). Even evdm is used of simple rest without sleep in Odys. 
15. 5. These are small matters, and it is irksome to dwell upon 
them ; but Plato teaches us, in the text which Mr. Lewis has 
edited, that the great cannot exist without the small, and that 
large Stones, according to the masons, do not lie well in their places 
without little ones. 

The greater part of the work before ns is taken up with re- 
marks, suggested by Plato's text, but pursued to a length and 
branching off into topics which required another place besides 
the foot of the page. If any person on tint noticing the great 
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extent of these remarks should think that they were irrelevant, 
he would find himself much deceived : they grow, to a considera- 
ble degree, naturally out of the text; they tend to make it intelli- 
gible ; and the reader who is fond of Plato will find them none too 
long. These, discussions chiefly aim at a comparison between 
the Scriptures and Plato ; at illustrating portions of his philoso- 
phy ; and at applying his views to the correction of some wrong 
principles and modes of thinking, which are supposed to prevail 
in the present age. 

There must ever be points, in which moral systems, the most re- 
mote as to the plaee, time and manner of their origin, resemble one 
another. But the resemblance between the Scriptures and the 
works of Plato has seemed to multitudes, since the origin of Chris- 
tianity, to be of an intimate kind : otherwise Plato would not have 
been supposed to borrow from the Old Testament j*and such de- 
vout minds as Marsilius Ficinus and Henry More would not have 
felt a powerful attraction towards the Athenian philosopher. Nor 
is the resemblance hard to be accounted for, though we reject the 
notion that Plato visited our fountains. For besides his near con- 
nection with Socrates, his own mind, in which were united im- 
aginativeness, quick moral susceptibilities, logical power, and phi- 
losophical intuition, was preeminently fitted to see and receive 
that part of religious truth, which lies open to the reason of man- 
kind. 

But in drawing such a parallel a writer is in danger of being 
partial and one-sided. If it is our professed object to find points 
of union between two favorite authors, we have a double liability 
to be warped in our judgments. We cannot bear to think that 
the differences between those whom we love are great, and we 
wish to make out our point as well as we can. And in the same 
way those who aim exclusively at unfolding the differences be- 
tween two authors, one of whom perhaps they dislike or are 
afraid of, are apt to place them at a far wider distance from one 
another than the truth will warrant. In all such cases some of 
the following considerations ought to be borne in mind. 

In the first place, it is very plain that the true relations of two 
authors or of two systems are not known until we know both 
wherein they agree and wherein they differ. Thus for instance, 
if we are told that the supreme God of Plato is a being of bound- 
less perfections who exercises a watchful providence over men ; 
that human nature is felt by Plato to be in disorder and that the 
great aim of his philosophy is to restore and purify it ; that for 
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the purpose of renovating it, he would raise up a body of good men 
and found a State on better principles ; that he had a believing 
spirit and a reverence for the old and the traditional ; that he held 
U> something like a divine influence on the minds of certain men ; 
— when we hear of these and many such things, which are in 
harmony with the Scriptures, we must be gratified, we must ad- 
mire, we may feel that such accordance is to be explained only on 
the ground that both systems are rooted in the truth : bnt then to 
judge of the relations of the two we must take into account like- 
wise that Plato’s God is somewhat too lofty for human nature to 
behold, although probably not a creator ; and is separated practical- 
ly from us by mediating intelligences also called gods ; that Pla- 
to held to the existence of a soul of the world, and of human 
souls formed before the formation of material things and passing 
through a multitude of bodies ; that man being evil only through 
ignorance and bad circumstances, he would restore him to good- 
ness by intellectual means, and by outward institutions in which 
tiie virtue of the mass would be little more than civic ; that he 
oOuld allow of deception, and conceive without disapproval 
even of the family state being destroyed ; that he judged the im- 
provement of the individual to be the chief foundation of punish- 
ment : — at these and many unchristian or not Christian things 
must we look, — to say nothing of the truths of positive revelation 
such as the object of the death of Christ, — in order to strike the 
balance in our judgment as to how near Plato approaches to the 
Scriptures. If when we first looked only at the beautiful and 
bright parts of that philosophy which arose in “ the olive grove 
of Academe,” we thought that 

“ that bright tower all built of christal clean 
PantAaa, seemed the brightest thing that was” 

when we look again after the comparison we shall say 

M But now by proofe all otherwise 1 ween : 

For this bright city that does far surpass 

And this bright angel's tower quite dims that tower of glass.*' 

We do not intend by these remarks to accuse Mr. Lewis of 
throwing out of view the differences between Plato and the Bi- 
ble. This is by no means the case. We refer the reader to the 
note “ on the defect of Rato’s theology in regard to the doctrine 
of atonement and the necessity of an expiation”, and to the re- 
marks on his Pelagian views of human nature, for the proof that 
Mr. Lewis is alive to such differences even in very important 
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points. But what we mean to say is this : that when a man sets 
oat with the object of finding parallels between a favorite hea- 
then author and the Scriptures, he necessarily conveys to the 
reader false ideas of the relations between the objects compared, 1 
if he does not change those relations by putting a higher sense 
upon the heathen author than his words will warrant 

In the next place, in the very points where two authors or sys- 
tems resemble one another there may be found great practical dif- 
ferences between them ; as great indeed as between glass and 
diamond. When the witch in Spenser creates a perfect coun- 
terfeit of the fair Florimel, all the knights are deceived and put 
upon a wrong pursuit ; but the substance of the false lady “ was 
purest snow in glassy mould congealed/’ and a “ wicked spright” 
took the place of a soul. 

As an example of this let us take Plato’s soul of the world, 
which has been compared to a divine providence. The first from 
under which this tenet appeared in Greece seems to have been 
that of a general vital energy running through all things, acting 
not according to the designs of intelligence but according to cer- 
tain necessary laws. This view of a part of the Ionic school, 
was received by the Pythagoreans, if we have a right impression 
of the matter ; but in a greatly modified form. In their hands this 
vital energy became a divine intelligence controlling all things, 
which dwelt in the centre of the universe and from which human 
souls were emanations. So far God and the world were con- 
founded or united together; but by and by Anaxagoras with his 
doctrine of a divine mind, separate from the world, and introdu- 
cing order and harmony, made a new era in philosophy. The doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras had a considerable influence upon the opin- 
ions of the Socratic school ; but the doctrines of the Pythagore- 
ans also helped to shape the system of Plato, and it seems to 
have been from these two sources that he derived the dogma of 
a supreme divine intelligence on the one hand, and the soul of 
the world on the other. Now what is there here really resem- 


1 Comp. Note 60, where Mr. Lewis shows “ that many of Plato’s thoughts 
are capable of being fairly accommodated to a spiritual sense higher than the 
author himself had intended to convey,” and closes with advising preachers “ to 
read the Bible in close connection with our philosopher and they will under- 
stand Plato better than he understood himself.” If this is anything more than 
a strong expression of enthusiastic admiration, it puts an “ elasticity” of import 
into Plato, something like that which certain writers have given to the word of 
God to make it suit their theories. 
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bling the Christian providence. If he conceived of a God exer- 
cising providence over his works, as far as that doctrine of pro- 
vidence was concerned, the soul of the world was superfluous. 
If he did not, he separated providence from God and gave it to 
another being. If man could be brought to believe in a soul of 
the world, ever present and intelligent and perfectly good yet dis- 
tinct from God, it is plain that such a belief would practically 
thrust God out of the world by bringing something divine be- 
tween men and him. It is worthy of remark that this soul of the 
world is made little of in the Platonic system, great as was the 
part which it played in the system of the Pythagorizing Neo-pla- 
tonists. 

So, too, the State of Plato has been compared to the Christian 
church; and there are, certainly, points of resemblance between 
them. Both are unities in which each member performing 
his right part, lives for all. Both have a class of guardians se- 
lected for their fitness to perform the office, and educated in the 
study of truth and of God. But how great the difference. In the 
one, men are to be made good by the study of wisdom. In the 
other, doing the will of God and doing good, are the key to wisdom 
itself. In the one, the common people are to obey and mind their 
business ; and hence this system is praised the most loudly by 
those who would have the private Christian believe on authority 
and submit implicitly to his priest. In the other, there is no com- 
mon people. All Christians belong to the aristocracy, for they are 
kings and priests unto God. In the one, destruction is necessary 
according to some fatal law. In the other, perpetual progress ends 
in the heavenly state. The one must have a certain form, that it 
may begin its activity : it is the product of reforming philosophy. 
The other is a vital energy : it is leaven, that penetrates into all 
forms of government and all states of society. 

Perhaps nothing in Plato is more noble and scriptural than his 
idea of loving God, expressed in the Symposium and elsewhere, 
and the confidence that God will always help the good man, which 
he manifests towards the close of the Republic. In this latter 
passage he almost falls into the same language with St Paul : 
“ We must conceive this of the righteous man, whether he is af- 
flicted with poverty or disease or any other seeming evil, that all 
will at last turn into good, either in this life or after he is dead. 
For surely he is never neglected by the gods, who zealously seeks 
to become righteous, and who desires, by studying virtue, as far 
as it is possible for man, to be assimilated to God.” We admire 
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and revere the mind in which such thoughts could dwell. But 
when we consider that the love of God is the love of the beauti- 
ful and the good, as showing itself in the contemplations of theo- 
retical philosophy; and that Rato’s righteous man is not so much 
one whose transgressions are forgiven, whose sin is covered, as 
one who by studying truth has purified himself into virtue ; we 
compare such philosophy to the 'cold fame’ of which Pindar 
speaks, and would prize it, with all its beauties and glories, below 
one confession of sin or one prayer for divine aid. 

A number of the Excursuses are principally taken up with illus- 
trating portions of the Platonic philosophy. The method of ex- 
plaining any system of dogmas by means of notes, has in it this 
necessary imperfection : that some parts of the system must be 
omitted because they are not alluded to in the text, and that 
thus, the connection being lost, the other parts cannot be under- 
stood in their true relations. Perhaps, however, no portion of Ra- 
to’s works, so small in extent, suggests a greater number of refer- 
ences to his system, than this which Mr. Lewis has edited. There 
is also this advantage attending the method here pursued : those 
who study the text will find it necessary to read the remarks in 
these longer notes, in order to gain full possession of the meaning. 
They will thus reach a certain point of knowledge which will be 
far from contenting them ; and having the appetite sharpened to 
know more of a philosophy which appears in specimens as one of 
surpassing beauty, will not rest until they find out what that phi- 
losophy is as a whole, and in a methodical arrangement We trust 
that the present editor, after awakening that spirit of inquiry, will 
take measures to satisfy it If he pursues the plan mentioned in 
the introduction, of editing another of Plato’s dialogues with an 
accompaniment of remarks on the doctrine of ideas, it will be no 
doubt of great service to inquirers in this branch ; but, if we may 
offer our advice, a better course still would be to give to the pub- 
lic Plato’s views in a scientific form and with the requisite proof- 
passages. 

Mr. Lewis shows in his remarks a great familiarity with the 
works of Plato, a fearless independence in ascertaining for him- 
self what are the doctrines of the philosopher, and a most ardent 
attachment, involving some partizanship, to the leading features 
of the system. He unfolds his views with great ability, and not 
without much reflection. The present work is to be regarded as 
the result of long examination untrammelled by authorities, and 
die expression of mature judgment Mr. Lewis seems to possess 
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a highly philosophical mind, in which the moral element is duly 
combined with the metaphysical. To physical inquiries he seems 
averse, and looks on them with suspicion as beginning or ending 
inatheism. But a system like that of Plato, in which Godandthe 
good are the end of science, and which places the ethical in a far 
higher rank than that science occupies which has to do with phe- 
nomena, has high claims for him, and finds in him a congenial 
mind. As specimens of the ability of Mr. Lewis to handle the 
Platonic philosophy, and of his peculiar manner, we recommend 
to the notice of our readers the remarks on the doctrine of the four 
elements ; on the philosophical use of eifu and yljropai; on the 
question, do all things flow; on the Platonic doctrine of the evil 
principle, especially those on dra/xt] at the end of note 31 ; and 
of a moral sort those upon drdpwo, and the four cardinal virtues. 
The most prominent faults we have noticed are a desire to make 
that absolute which is in its own nature relative, and a disposition 
to speak with too much severity or contempt of those who differ 
from Plato or from himself. Thus on page 167, we find the fol- 
lowing strange remark. 11 The velocity of the hour-hand of a watch, 
that revolves once 'in twenty-four hours, is the same as that of 
the earth on its axis.” But this is changing the definition of ve- 
locity. Everybody knows that such an hour-hand would describe 
the same arc in the same time with the earth. But that is not, 
according to the acceptation of that term, velocity. The end of 
the hour-hand has one velocity ; and any other point in its length 
another. So, too, in regard to aimv and time, (No. 55,) there is 
truth in the representation that “ God fills his own eternal now,” 
but yet we are compelled to believe that in the view of God's 
mind, the death of Christ took place before his resurrection, and 
that the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham was posterior to the 
promise itself. On page 165, Mr. Lewis says, that “ Playfair and 
others seem to have greatly bungled in their efforts to amend by 
substituting a far more complex idea for this old and perfect de- 
finition of Euclid” [of a straight line]. But the mathematicians 
will tell us, that Playfair gave a new definition because Euclid's 
could not be made the basis of mathematical reasoning. Nothing 
can be deduced from it, they say, and Euclid deserted it himself, 
when it came to be applied. Mr. Lewis is particularly hard upon 
Aristotle. There is an old Platonist who says, that “ of all who 
differ from Plato, the Peripatetic differs the most” The one he 
compares with an animal of the earth, the other with a bird of 
heaven (Euseb. Praepar. Evang. 15. 4). And thus the Academy 
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has always looked with contempt or dislike upon the Lyceum. 
But Mr. Lewis is in some respects severer yet He says (note 
26), that “ Aristotle was never careful to do Rato justice ; although 
it would be easy to show— the modem declamation to the contrary 
notwithstanding — that their philosophy was substantially the same*, 
the main difference arising from the Stagirite’s studious care to 
adopt, in many cases, a different phraseology, for the purpose of 
creating the appearance of a wider disagreement than really ex- 
ists, and from his continual disposition to pervert and distort Plato'S 
real meaning. His misrepresentation here, whether wilful or not, 
arises,” eta And a little below, “ We have likewise an example 
of the gross manner in which Aristotle misstates Plato in another 
assertion.” “ One cause of Aristotle’s misconception may have 
been his own unsound definition of motion.” We had supposed, 
in reliance on the word of Aristotle himself, 1 that he thought there 
was a difference between himself and Plato on so important q, 
matter as the doctrine of ideas, and that he regarded Plato as one 
for whom he felt a friendship. If misconception, then, really ex- 
isted, we should deem it involuntary, arising from the different 
structure of his mind, and his different principles of thinking. 
Bnt no. His system, it seems, was about the same as Plato’s, 
and to produce the appearance of a difference he changed his own 
terms and perverted Plato’s meaning. Surely a judgment of this 
kind is a harsh one towards the dead or the living. 

We subjoin a few miscellaneous observations that have occur- 
red to us in reading the notes. On page 108, it is stated that the 
rovg of Anaxagoras “ was only another name for the physical truth 
of things in which the Atheist contends there may be science on 
his hypothesis, as well as on any other. — It might be regarded as 
the instinct of the universe working in the great whole.” Final 
causes “ were studiously excluded from his philosophy.” — 41 He 
seems to have been a regular priest and poet hater.” There is, 
we think, some injustice done here to Anaxagoras and his merits 
as a philosopher. As for final causes, no one of his school or his 
time thought of them. The problem to be solved was a physical 
one. He was as far then from studiously excluding moral causes 
as the people of the fourteenth century were from excluding 
America from their thoughts. Anaxagoras, we grant, conceived 
of a rovg, limited in its agencies, and of materials in which all the 
future properties of things lay, and speculating as a physical phi- 
losopher, it is not likely that he thought much about the moral attri- 

1 Etb. Nicom. 1. 6. 
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bates of his sapreme intelligence. But he ought to be gratefully 
remembered who separated rovg from all things else, — a separa- 
tion, perhaps, without which neither Socrates nor Plato could hare 
been what they were. When he put an end to the reign of 
chance and of necessity, when he introduced a mind possessed 
of the knowledge of past and future, and standing apart from the 
materials to be reduced into shape and order, 1 he brought one ele- 
ment into Greek philosophy, which was of unspeakable impor- 
tance — the rudiments of a doctrine of a divine soul distinct from 
the world, and of a point of time when that soul brought all things 
into order and beauty. — That the friend of Euripides hated poets 
needs evidence. 

Page 124. We had thought that in the lines of Prometheus, 

u iruvruv 

Ai&ftp KOivdv jaoc clXioavv, 

(v. 1090,) there was allusion to nothing more than the revolution 
of the sun in the sky ; but Mr. Lewis thinks that “ the poet clear- 
ly regards it [the aether] as the source of vision, and seems to 
have held respecting it something like the modem undulating 
theory of light At least we can make no other sense of elXioamv, 
which in connection with ai&ijQ and qpoo? suggests at once to the 
mind that waving or enlarging spiral motion, which the air under- 
goes in the propagation of sound ; and which, in the theory refer- 
red to, is supposed to take place in that universal fluid, whose 
vibrations or undulations give rise to the phenomena of vision." 
If this be so, the naturalists would do well to study the old poets, 
for no doubt something not yet known may be elicited from them. 
But what shall we say to the sun, 

Boaic Imrounv elTuoauv fteya— (Eurip. Phoeniee. 3.) 
or to Artemis, as the moon-goddess, 

Td Tuafinpbv elXtaaovct hv eifpovy Qaos — (id. Iph. in Aul 1571), 

or to Ares as a planet, 

irvpavyea kvkXov iXunruv 

A Ibipoc iirrandpotf ivi reipetxi. — (Horn. Hymn, in Mart 6.) 

On page 175, amid some valuable remarks on the very important 
distinction between elfu and yiyvopcu in their strict philosophical 
use, (which is however, as might be expected, not always strictly 
observed just as in the case of Idea and eldoe,) we read the follow- 

1 See especially the eighth frag, in Schaubach’s Collection, and comp. Rit- 
ter. Gesch. der Phil. 1. 31! aeq. 
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mg : “ Even the etymological origin of these two veibs may, 
without any extravagance of fancy, be supposed to betoken the 
vast difference between them. The primary elements of the one 
(ea>, a, ai), are found in the most aetheriai of vowels. The other 
(jam, j) has for its ultimate radical the hardest, and we might al- 
most say, the most earthly of the guttural mutes. 11 Unfortunate- 
ly for this theory the radical part of tipi is i <r, so that the Doric 
iarei, and essentia, with the serpent’s hiss contained in them, rep- 
resent the root better than eipl itself, and far better than oiala, 
which have felt the influence that sweeps over generated things, 
and been departing from their primitive type since the earliest 
times, so that the noun has lost all vestige of the radical syllable. 
Nay it is more than probable that the vowel itself was originally 
a. And is not the name of ideas themselves derived from an act 
of one of the senses ? Is not yivog , which is now and then a syn- 
onym of eldog (comp. Sophista 253. B) from this very root which is 
allied to all instability ? We should hardly have noticed this, 
were it not a sample of a number of instances in which the au- 
thor, led astray by perverted ingenuity, has disregarded facts and 
looked beyond what lay at his feet in search of something more 
profound. 

On page 234 the editor says, “ We have every reason to believe 
that Plato meant no more by his soul of the world whether in re- 
spect to the universe or to its particular parts than Cudworth 
intends by his famous plastic nature, to which in some places he 
seems inclined to ascribe a species of obscure animate existence.” 
But we need an explanation how this is consistent with passa- 
ges in Plato in regard to the soul of the world with which the ed- 
itor is familiar. In Politicus (269. D, a passage once before cited) 
it is called an animated thing and endowed with cpQOvrjGig by its 
framer, (ftp or Sr xal (fQorrjoir eikrjjbg ex t ov avragpoGarrog,) and in 
Timaeus we find it said that the world was composed by uniting 
reason to soul and soul to body, (30. B). 

On page 236, the editor quotes a passage from the Troades of 
Euripides, (890 seq.) beginning cS jrjg ojripa xurti jrjg ejcov edgav, 
with the remark that he does not “ know which to admire most, 
the philosophy or the poetical beauty of these remarkable lines.” 
The last part of the verse is applicable, he thinks, only to “ a soul 
which, although pervading, is also at the same time above and 
distinct from the world or universe which it moves ; for jij here 
is evidently to be taken in this large sense.” But what authority 
is there for giving this latitude of meaning to jij? The line we 
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have quoted is understood by the writer of the scholia first made 
known in 1821 to refer to the aether; and so, Forster on Ph&edo, 
(p. 390) and Valckenaer had already interpreted it Although 
we will not affirm that this is the sense, (and to do so would be 
the more dangerous on account of the loose and unsettled nature 
of the poet’s views,) yet it well accords with another passage from 
a lost play of Euripides, which runs as follows : “ Thou seest that 
boundless aether which on high, with humid arms embraces earth 
ground, jovxop ropiCe Zrjva, xovtf ^yov &eor" In the third line— 
Zevs, six wdynj qwaeos, she w — if the latter part means 

reason such as man's , something irrational was contemplated by 
the first clause, so that the poet seems to be at a loss whether a 
blind law or reason guided the world. 

On page 253, the author thinks that when the goodness of the 
gods is spoken of (p. 51, 901. D, dya&ovs te xcu djuatopg oopohrp^- 
xuper avtovs ebai, nine ones,) the appeal is made to the moral 
sense. “ Plato,” says he, " does not hesitate to appeal here to the 
consciences even of his supposed opponents, and therefore he says 
nine ones, all five of us, namely the three parties to the dialogue 
and the two imaginary disputants who speculatively deny a provi- 
dence.” But it is clear, we think, that there is no reference to 
the intuitions of the moral sense whatever. The imaginary op- 
ponents are supposed to have been present during the former ar- 
gument, and to have been forced by Plato’s logic (see p. 34,) to 
admit that a good soul governed the universe. 

We will only add one remark on the meaning of the phrase 
xa&dneQ ot xazd popor ones &eoi, (p. 60. 904. A,) in which the 
editor translates xata popop by “ according to the decree of fate 
(fatum) on which their existence depended.” In this he follows 
Ast, and with that editor defends his version by xata rtp tys el - 
paQptrqs taitp xcu popop. (p. 61, 7. 904. C.) Ficinus seems to 
have been troubled by the place ; since his rendering “ neque ta- 
rn en aeternum esse, qua lege Dii sunt,” departs widely from the 
sense of the text ; and yet mention is made of no variant in the 
MSS. Cousin’s French is “ comme les vrais dieux,” as if there 
had been no xata popop in the passage. If we are not deceived, 
the meaning is nothing more than the gods who are pronounced by 
law to be such , the established objects of worship, i. e. towviot &soi 
owvs (pqo'tp 6 ropos* (See p. 15. 9. 890. B.) How popos even in 
the singular without some restricting word can be understood of 
a fatal necessity , or of a law of their nature as originally given them, 
we do not see. The view of Mr. Lewis in opposition to that of 
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other interpreters that xa&direQ in this passage relates not merely 
to ovx a#o mo*, but to avoifo&QOP 8e . . . a)X ovx aioiviov , when ta- 
ken in connection with the passage of Timaeus which he cites, is 
very ingenious, and deserves most respectful consideration. 

It is an object which Mr. Lewis has much at heart in these ex- 
cursuses, to correct some false views and oppose certain wrong 
tendencies which seem to him to be prevalent in our day. On 
this subject he speaks as follows, in the Introduction. 

u We believe that in this age there is a peculiar call for a deeper 
knowledge of Plato. Some acquaintance with his doctrine of ideas seems 
needed as a corrective to the tendency, so widely prevalent, to resolve all 
knowledge into an experimental induction of facts, not only in physical, 
but also in ethical and political science. ' If the Good, to adopt our au- 
thor’s own style, Is something more than pleasure or happiness, either 
present or anticipated— if the True is something higher than past, present 
or fhture fads — if the Beautiful is something more than a generaliza- 
tion from pleasing individual sensations— if the Just and the Right in- 
volve inquiries far above those endless logomachies, and questions of 
casuistry, which form the main features of modern ethics — if the State is 
a reality transcending a present aggregation of flowing and perishing in- 
dividuals — if Law is a spiritual power distinct from the muscular force of 
a majority of present wills— if God is something more than gravitation, 
or the eternal developement of a physical fate, which is only another name 
for an eternal succession of inexplicable phenomena — if there is a real 
foundation for the moral and religious, as distinct from, and not embraced 
in, the natural , or, in other words, if penalty and retribution are terms of 
far more solemn import than the modern jargon about physical Conse- 
quences— then surely it is high time that there should be some disturb- 
ance of this placid taking for granted of the opposing views ; then surely 
should Plato be studied, if for no other purpose, as a matter of curiosity, 
to see if there may not possibly be some other philosophy than this noisy 
Baconianism, about which there is kept up such an everlasting din, or 
that still more noisy, because more empty, transcendentalism, which 
some would present as its only antidote. In place of all this, we want 
the clear, simple, common sense philosophy of Plato, commending itself 
when rightly understood, to all the xotval erroia a, or universal ideas of the 
race, in distinction from that miscalled common sense which is only the 
manufactured public opinion of the moment— a philosophy most religious 
— most speculative, and yet most practical — most childlike in its prime- 
val simplicity, and yet most profound.” 

And after a few words he speaks in these terms of the tenden- 
cy towards atheism in the present age. 

“ He who thinks most deeply, and has the most intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, as exhibited in his own heart, will be the most apt to 
resolve all unbelief into Atheism. Especially will this be the case at a 
Von. II. No. 7. 48 
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time when physical science, in league with a subtle pantheism, is evoy- 
where substituting its jargon of laws, and elements, and nebular star-dust, 
and vital forces, and magnetic fluids, for the recognition of a personal 
God, and an ever wakeful, ever energizing special providence. Theism, 
we admit, is everywhere the avowed creed, but it wants life. It is too 
much of a mere philosophy.” — u We want vividness given to the great 
idea of God as a judge, a moral governor, a special superintendent of the 
world and all its movements, the head of a moral system, to which the 
machinery of natural laws serves but as the temporary scaffolding, to be 
continued, changed, replaced, or finally removed, when the great ends 
for which alone it was designed, shall have been accomplished. Just as 
such an idea of God is strong and clear, so will be a conviction of sin, 
so will be a sense of the need of expiation, so will be a belief 
in a personal Redeemer, and so will follow in its train an assurance of 
all the solemn verities of the Christian faith, so strong and deep, that 
no boastful pretension of that science which makes the natural the foun- 
dation of the moral, and no stumbling-blocks in the letter of the Bible 
will for a moment yield it any disquietude. There is a want of such a 
faith, as is shown by the feverish anxiety in respect to the discoveries of 
science, and the results of the agitations of the social and political world. 
This timid unbelief when called by its true name, is Atheism.” 

It is a noble aim to seek to refonn the errors of our time ; and 
the aim is the nobler, the more vital these errors. The means too 
by which the bad tendencies of the reigning philosophy are to be 
met and checked, have something lofty in their nature. They 
are the inculcation of that philosophy which rises above sense, 
and fixes its eye on immutable verities ; which sees the masses 
of generated things perish and assume new foams beneath its 
feet, while above it lie the pure region of moral truth and the 
throne of infinite goodness. This philosophy too claims to be 
more nearly allied to Christian truth than any other, and doubt- 
less such a claim must be allowed to it, at least before every an- 
cient system ; since it actually led numbers into Christianity in 
the first ages, and held in common with Christianity the doctrines 
that the soul is immortal, and that there exists a God of bound- 
less perfections, who is the highest object of science. These and 
other elevating truths were the means by which many were call- 
ed away from a direct contact with the corruption of the early 
centnries, and put in training for admission into a higher school 
There is no doubt, moreover, that the study of Plato, by its *»- 
materializing influence would have a most desirable effect upon 
our own age and country. And if we descend from the essence 
of the Platonic philosophy to the form and manner in which it is 
conveyed to us, the advantage to the taste, of reading such ex- 
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qnisite productions as many of the dialogues and more particular- 
ly the Republic, is a good of no small value. The moral traits too 
of the Platonic Socrates, his humility of judgment, his gentleness 
and good nature, his constant desire to know the truth, his supe- 
riority to show and pretence, tend to make one not only love him, 
but love and wish to have the character which is so attractive in 
him. For these among other reasons we are advocates for the 
study of Plato, and believers in its happy results. 

But those who are smitten with the beauties of Plato ought 
ever to remember that his was a system imperfect and limited, 
necessarily one-sided, sometimes chiming in and sometimes mak- 
ing discord with Christian truth. We have already spoken on a 
part of this subject We will here add, before closing, a thought 
or two on certain tendencies which ought to be taken into view 
in connection with the admiration which we may be disposed to 
feel for the great Athenian philosopher. 

And first Platonism in some degree unfits its adherents for ac- 
tive life. It is the glory of Christianity that it leads men to do 
something, that it carries them out of themselves in labors for God 
and mankind. There have been alt over the world, for ages, the- 
osophies, which have aimed to bring the soul to God by begetting 
internal purity through the contemplation of virtue. But they 
could neither operate effectually on mankind, nor have they done 
much to their votaries besides shutting them up in the solitude of 
their own thoughts. Platonism, in common with all these sys- 
tems, puts the contemplative before the active, gnosis before love. 
Its idealism separates its adherents from the mass of men, and 
inclines them to complain of the present Hence its audiences 
have ever been few, especially among those practical nations 
which have had the most influence on the destinies of mankind. 
Now it may be asked, granting that all this is true, is it not desirable 
to have an antidote to the excessively practical spirit of the pres- 
ent day, which runs forward into action before it has any capital- 
stock of principles to sustain it We admit that such an antidote is 
desirable ; but there is danger, too, that the antidote will become the 
only food of those who use it The mischief is, that we are likely 
to have one-sided practical men, or one-sided men of the Platonic 
sort ; men who, like Plato himself, have more faculty of seeing 
the evils of society, than of mingling with and improving it 

The only other remark we will make is, that physical science 
is a most important handmaid even to religious truth, and that 
there is danger of its being undervalued. Socrates began a new 
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impulse in philosophy by turning his attention away from physical 
science to the study of the human mind. This new direction was 
of inestimable service to science ; but it seems as if a certain nar- 
rowness was imparted by it to the Platonic school, which has ever 
adhered to that body. Few, we believe, are the names and small 
the success of natural philosophers belonging to the Academy. 
They have usually looked on the study with dread or contempt, 
either as leading to atheism or as employed about transitory and 
particular things. But here again the one-sided tendency is un- 
fortunate. At least it may well be doubted whether physics and 
metaphysics can be understood fully when disconnected, and 
whether the observation of events and of nature is not as essen- 
tial even to a true theology as the intuitions of reason. Is not eve- 
ry general process in nature a contribution to our knowledge of 
God ? Could the essential excellence of justice convince us that 
God was just, if we did not discover here on earth precisely such 
a system of imperfect justice, as is possible in a probationary 
state ? Is not the fact open to our observation that “ the earth is 
full of the goodness of the Lord" as necessary to satisfy our minds 
as are the original convictions of our reason upon that subject ? 

But it is said there is a decay of faith at the present age. The 
leaning is towards materialism. There may be truth in this, but 
we may doubt whether the cry on this subject is not too loud, as 
long as we see the numbers of devout naturalists who flourish in 
these times, and especially as long at we see that it is a most re- 
ligious age, full of hope and full of effort for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. This certaiuly does not look like the increase of atheism 
and unbelief. 

We would wish then to see a milder spirit than many now ex- 
hibit, shown towards the reigning philosophy. It has made known 
a multitude of particulars calculated to throw light on the wisdom 
of God, and to fill the mind with wonder and reverence. It is an 
humble philosophy : so far from boasting that it has opened the 
inner chambers of nature, it only claims to have just reached the 
threshold. If charged with not having the nature of true science, 
which is concerned with the absolute and the invariable, it quiet- 
ly replies, that however that may be, it has treasured up a store of 
facts and of laws, if they may be called so, for future generations 
and younger philosophies to use. If accused of being noisy, it 
may urge that however loudly its achievements may be talked 
of, it is not noisy in its own nature. Its path is along the still 
valley and on the hills, where the solitary flower and the lonely 
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crystal have their abode ; its communion is with the silent stars ; 
it evaporates its liquids, and analyses its compounds in noiseless 
experiments. It may have tendencies which need to be resisted, 
but it is nevertheless not to be despised as a helper in acquaint- 
ing us with God. 


ARTICLE VL 
ROMAN SLAVERY. 

Tftndated from the German of Dr. W. A. Becker, Profesear In the University of Leipeic. By 
J. O. Lincoln, Prof, of Latin In Brown University. 

[The following article is a translation from a learned work of 
Prof. W. A Becker, entitled “ A Manual of Roman Antiquities,” 
now in course of publication in Germany. The first Part appeared 
in 1843, and is devoted to the subject of Roman Topography. It 
consists of two minor parts, the first embracing the sources of in- 
formation, and the literature of the subject ; and the second, the 
Topography itself. Accompanying this Part are a Plan of the City, 
prepared under the personal direction of the author, and four Plates, 
illustrative of the Fora, the Capitol, Fragments of the Capitolina 
Plan and Roman Coins. This Treatise on Topography has 
attracted great attention in Germany ; and has been the subject* 
for the most part, of very favorable criticism ; and even its severe 
reviewer, Prof. Preller of Dorpat, in the Jena Journal, 1 concedes 
to it the highest distinction in this department of labor, and calls it 
“ the most useful Manual of Roman Antiquities.” This review 
has elicited a rejoinder from the author, which has appeared as a 
Supplement to the First Part of the Manual, under the significant 
title of “ A Warning,” and, we fancy, will effect the author’s pur- 
pose, of clearing the lists of all antagonists, who are not duly armed 
and equipped for the contest The controversy involves the merits 
of what may be called the Italian and the German schools of Ro- 
man Topography ; and Prof Preller, a distinguished laborer in 
classical Archaeology, having spent the winter of 1843 — 44 in Rome, 
and prosecuted his topographical investigations in habits of daily 
intercourse with Canina and with the scholars there associated 

4 Jena Allgem. Liter. Zeitung, 1844, Noe. 121—127. 
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in the Archaeological Society, has come forth, on his return to Get* 
many, as the champion of the Italian school, to rescue its fallen 
honor from the victorious hands of Dr. Becker. This matter is per- 
haps not yet at an end ; but it may be safely concluded, that Bo- 
man topography has suffered no material injury under the treat- 
ment of Dr. Becker. The truth is, and we speak not without per- 
sonal knowledge, the labors of Prof. Preller, though characterized 
by great ability, and conducted in connection with daily investi- 
gations on the spot, have not sprung from purely professional aims, 
nor been animated by an independent love of science, but have 
been largely mingled with private and focal prejudices, and im- 
bued with the zeal and spirit of party. This whole subject de- 
serves an extended review ; but we only remark in this passing 
notice, that it remains to be seen, whether the thorough philological 
cultivation and learning of a German scholar, aided by a personal 
examination of Roman localities, will not, in the settlement of the 
vexed questions of Roman Topography, prevail over the inferior 
classical scholarship of Italy, though combined with the great ar- 
chitectural skill and knowledge of Canina, and his long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the local antiquities of Rome. 

It is from the second Part of the above mentioned work, only 
the first subdivision of which has very recently appeared, that the 
following account of Roman Slavery has been translated. This 
Part is devoted to the subject of Political Antiquities, and the 
present subdivision embraces three chapters, the first on the Ori- 
gin of the Roman State, the second on the Divisions of the Ro- 
man Population, and the third on the Civil Constitution under the 
Kings. The account of Slavery occurs as one of the sections in 
the second chapter. In its character and method, it illustrates the 
learning and scholarship of the whole work. On account of its in- 
trinsic merits, as well as the fact of the prevailing interest in our 
country on the general subject, we have thought it worthy of be- 
ing rendered accessible to the American reader. We have not 
been unmindful of the valuable Essay on this subject by Prof. B. 
B. Edwards, which appeared in the Biblical Repository, Oct 1835. 
The great merit of that Essay is too well known, to need any no- 
tice from the Translator of this Article ; but its plan and contents 
were so far different, as not to render the present account super- 
fluous or needless. It embraces some topics that lay beyond the 
present author’s design, and on others did not profess to give mi- 
nute and detailed information. The various forms of manumission, 
the civil position of the Libertini, and several other topics, are here 
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discussed more fuUy t exactly and satisfactorily, than in any other 
account that we have been able to find. We hope that the article 
itself, as well as the learned notes of the author, will prove useful 
to teachers and all others, who are interested in obtaining exact 
information on the subject of Roman Slavery. — Ta.] 

In Rome, as in all the States of antiquity, the whole population 
fell into two classes, the Ubcri and the servi, the free, and the not 
free, or the slaves. In the earliest periods, the free were those 
who formed, in the tribes and the curiae, the populus Rontanus , 
and there were no gradations of liberty ; except that the clients 
(ckentes) held a peculiar relation of political dependence, and en- 
joyed only a partial freedom. But when liberty came to be be- 
stowed upon slaves, and there arose a class of persons, who were 
free, and yet did not stand upon a level of equality with the origi- 
nally free, it became necessary to distinguish degrees of freedom. 

The idea of freedom was defined by the Romans only in a nega- 
tive manner. The lame definition, 1 according to which liberty is 
the natural power of doing anything that one will, unless hindered 
therein by violence or by law, was scarcely noticed in potitical and 
civil law, and the free were regarded only in opposition to slaves— 
a free man was one, qui servitutem non servit , who did not serve 
as a slave. 

The free were divided into the ingemd, the freeborn, and the &- 
bertxni , the freed, or the freedmen. 

It was sufficient to the claim of free birth,* to be bom of a free 


1 Inst. I. 3. (Justinian's Institutes.) Summa igitur divisio de jure persona* 
rum haec est, quod omnes homines aut liberi sunt, aut servi. Et Liberia* qui* 
dem est naturalis faculta* ejus, quod cuique facer e libel , nisi si quid vi aut jure 
prohibetvr. Also, Theophilus I. 3. p. 2Si. Goth. (Godefroy’s Edition) p. 43. Re- 
n* do. ebxepeia fvaiKT) btuxrry avyxupovoa irparreiv, & fiovfarai, kt vopoq % (3ia 
XoMaei, etc. Comp. Gaius, 1. 9. Cicero also contents himself with the same 
definition in Paradoxa 5. 1. Quid est enim libertas ? potestas vivendi, ut veils. 
An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vit&in, cui licet ut voluii? 

* It is probable that, in the earliest times, the condition of free birth was 
guarded with more strictness ; that only the patricians were at first considered 
ingenui , then afterwards also the plebeians; but the son of a freed man would 
scarcely have been so considered. But it is certain that very early the notion 
of ingenuus was confined to free birth, in distinction from manumission. Thus 
Gaius I. 11. (a jurist in the time of Aurelian) Jngenui sunt , qui liberi natisunL 
lsid. Orig. IX. 4, 46- (Isidorus Originum, give Etymologiarum.) Ingenui dioti, 
qui m genere habent libertatera, non in facto , sicut liberti. Thus it appears that 
the ingenuus was born at once to freedom and to citizenship, and came directly 
with birth into the class of the free. 
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mother ; aad the farther development of this condition led to the 
mild practical view, that in all cases the decision should be made 
in favor of the cMLcL Thus the condition was secured if the 
mother were free at the time of the birth, although the emancipa- 
tion had taken place during pregnancy; on the other hand, it did 
not derogate from the freedom of the child, if the mother became 
a slave during pregnancy, and became a mother as a slave ; and 
finally too, the children of a free woman by a slave, were consid- 
ered free persons. 3 

Besides the natural freedom by birth, there was the liberty by 
manumission, as in the case of liberti, libertim, which wiU be 
more particularly explained below. 

A Homan eould be deprived of liberty in more than one way, 
bat the gradations of civil freedom always remained unchangeable. 
The freedman could never gain the rights of free birth, and again 
these rights could be lost only with freedom itself. Hence when 
a freeborn Roman fell into slavery by captivity in war, and after- 
wards regained his liberty by manumission, and coming back to 
Rome was again invested jure postUmmi (by the right of return) 
with his former rights, he passed notwithstanding the manumis- 
sion, not as a Ubertus , but as ingenvus, according to the principle, 
notabbus turn officer e, manunmsionem (that manumission is no hm- 
drance to one’s birth-rights. 

The class opposed to the free, as already mentioned, was the 
slaves. In reference to their position, it was the fundamental 

* Inal. I. 4. Ingenuus eat is, qui atatim, ut nataa eat, liber eat; aive ex duo- 
baa ingenaia, aive ex libertinis duobua, aive ex altero libertino et altero ingenuo. 
Sed etai quia ex matre naseitur libera , patre servo, ingen a ua nihilominua nasci- 
tur, quemadmodum, qui ex matre libera et incerto patre natua eat, quoniam 
vulgo conceptus eat (vulgo, illegitimately). Sufficit autem liberam fuisse m*> 
trem to tempore , quo naseitur, licet ancilla conceperit. Et e contrario, si libera 
eonceperit, deinde ancilla facta pariat , placuit, eum qui naseitur , liberum nasd, 
quia non debet calamitaa matria ei nocere, qui iu ventre eat. Comp. Mercian. 
Digests, I. 5. 5. and XL. 2. 19. The principle that one born of a free mother, 
but of a father who waa a slave, is free-born, held jure gentium, by the law of 
nations, Gaius I. 62. On the other hand, several legislative enactments, a is 
the Lex Aelia Sentina, and the Se natua Conaultum Claudianum, did not ac- 
knowledge it, Gaius 1. 83—86. Comp. Tacitus, Annals, XII. 53. and Sueto^ 
niua, ‘ Vespasian/ p. if. By the above S. C. the free woman, who became 
pregnant by a alave, without the consent of the slave’s master to such inter- 
course, became the female alave of that master, and her child waa a alave ; if 
the master gave his consent to the intercourse, the mother remained free, but 
the child waa at once alave and the property of the master. Hadrian altered 
this law, in fhvor of the freedom of the child, in sooh cases, where the mother 
remained free. 
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opinion of antiquity, that they were subject, it is true, contrary to 
their natural destination, but yet not the less jure , to the power 
and dominion of another. 4 In relation to his servitude, the slave 
was called serous, in Greek, dovXog ; to the master’s right of prop- 
erty in him, mancipittm (ardQanodov) ; in respect to his employ- 
ment and services, famulus, puer (oixszip, ncug). 

Slavery was established among the Romans upon a two-fold 
basis, jure gentium, by the law of nations, and jure cm#, by the 
civil law. Institiitiones, 1 3. 3. (by Justinian) Servi aut nascuntur, 
aut fiunt Nascuntur ex ancilhs nostris jkmt, out jure gentium , 
aut jure civilL The same is otherwise expressed in the Digesta 
(Pandects), 1 5. 5. Servi autem in dominium nostrum rediguntur, 
aut jure do Hi, aut gentium . Jure cwili, si quis se major viginti an- 
nis ad pretium participandum venire passus est; (the pretium 
means the price of his freedom, in reference to the case of a free 
person fraudulently allowing himself to be sold as a slave for the 
sake of a share in the purchase-money) jure gentium servi nostri 
sunt, qui ab hostibus capiuntur, aut qui ex ancillis nostris nas- 
cuntur. The former of these divisions explains the origin of sla- 
very, in its relation to the slave, the latter has regard to the legal 
title of the master. The latter is the more useful and logically 
correct, for the distinction aut nascuntur , aut Jkmt has no practical 
value, and those qui nascuntur, belong to the class of slaves jure 
gentium. 

Accordingly, slavery could take place : 

1. Jure gentium, by the law of nations, and 

a) By capture in war, since the captured enemy, in common 
with all that was taken, became the property of the victor. Such 
prisoners of war were either destined, as servi pubUci, to the ser- 
vice of the State, or sold, as in the majority of cases, for the bene- 
fit of the public treasury. 5 

4 Florentius, Digesta 1. 5. 4. Servi tus est constitute juris gentium , qoa 
quis dominio atieni contra naturam subjicitur. So Inst. i. 3. Theophilns 1. 3. 2. 
Aot/Aria Se kortv k&vticov vopipov diarvmtoic iff Tt C bnopaXX erai 
rp iripov deonoreia, b irevavriov tov $ voikov vofiipov. In 
regard to the efforts of Greek philosophers to justify slavery, see Charicles II. 
p. 21 sqq. [a work on the Private Life of the Greeks, by Becker, the author of 
the present article, and resembling in plan and character Gall us, the correspond- 
ing work on Roman life, which has already been translated in England, though 
not yet re-published in this country.] 

4 The expression for the sale of prisoners of war was sub corona venire , as 
Livy, II. 17. IV. 34. IX. 42. Caesar, Bellum Gallic um, Ilf. 16. Sometimes 
the more general expression occurs, sub hasta venire. The words sub corona 
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b) By birth. All who were bora of a female slave, were slaves 
by birth, and belonged to the master of the mother, whoever might 
be the father, and whether a slave or not® Some exceptions to 
this role were made by particular laws (Lex Aelia Sentina, Sena- 
tes Consultum Claudianum), by which in certain cases the child 
of a free person became a slave, and vice vers* of a slave became 
free. (See above. Note 3.) The special name for slaves by birth, 
is verna.1 

2. By the civil law. A free-born Roman could become a slave 
on several grounds : when unfaithful to his duties towards the 
State ; when an insolvent debtor (since, according to the earliest 
legislation, the creditor could sell the debtor) ; and also when he 
had been guilty of certain crimes. Here, too, belongs the case of 
a free person fraudulently participating in the act of selling him- 
self as a slave, for the sake of gain. But all these cases do not 
here deserve special notice, because it is very doubtful, whether 
a free-born Roman could ever become the stave of a Roman citi- 
zen. These various instances have respect to the loss or deterio- 
ration of the position of a free citizen in the State, by which he be- 
came more or less liable to oertain civil and social disabilities. Hie 
practical servitude resulting from mancipatio, nexus, and addsedo 
(as in case of debtors), cannot be considered genuine slavery.® 

are to be understood literally. As in Caelius Sabinus, in Gellios VII. 4. — 
Mancipua — coronis induta — idcirco dicebantor venire sub corona. So Cato in 
Gellius, and also Festus, p. 306. Sub oorona venire dicuntur, quia cmptivi co- 
ronati solent ventre, etc. [Thus it appears that the captives were brought to 
market crowned with garlands , like the victims destined for sacrifice in the 
temples, and hence sub corona venire.] 

* According to the principle, that in the cases, where there is no connubium 
(i. e. law fill wedlock, marriage between free persons) the children followed the 
mother, partus sequitur matron. Ulpian, (a jurist in the time of Constantine,) Di- 
gests, 1. 5. 24. Lex naturae haec eat, ut qui nascitur sine legitimo matrimonao, 
matrem sequatur, nisi lex specialis aliud inducat. Oaius 1. 82. [GoauuAtirni is 
the word for the marriage-relation viewed from the position of the State, valid, 
lawful marriage, to whioh it was necessary that both parties be free persons— 
matrimonium has, properly, reference to the position of the wife (from in star, 
mother), meaning the honorable connection of a woman with a man as her bus- 
hand. The word for the marriage connection between slaves, is contubemhm .] 

7 [Dr. Becker introduces here a long and learned note upon the etymology 
of verna ; which, however, goes no further than to make out the above funda- 
mental meaning of the word. Doderlein, V. 137. considers it as exactly corre- 
sponding to the Gothic word bam, one bom , a child .] 

• [The author has here a paragraph of considerable length on the supposed 
import of tnjusta servitus , as opposed to juste servitus, the servitus being isjuste, 
e. g. when a free-born Roman was taken prisoner in war. But be contends 
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With the Romans, a slave passed indeed for a human being, 
but one without any peisonal rights ; in the legal sense he had na 
oapvt, no legal rights, no legal capacity. 9 He was in the potestas 
(power) of the master ; but in a different manner from the case of 
children, in the power of the head of a faxnily-^with the slave it 
is a potestas domimca, dominium , 10 In consequence of this do* 
minium, the master had entire right of property in the slave, and 
could do just as he pleased with his person and his life, his pow- 
ers and his earnings. 1 ! 

In regard to the power of life and death, it was unlimited. The 
master could use the slave for any purpose that suited his own 
pleasure. He could punish him, put him to pain and torture, and, 
free from all obligation to give an account of his actions, could put 
him to death in any way that pleased him. This right of unlimited 
dominion continued down to a late time, and certainly through the 
whole period of the Republic ; and it can even be safely assumed 
that it was in less actual exercise in the earlier than in the later 
periods of Roman history. The arbitrary exercise of this power, 
which had been previously only subject to censorial animadver- 
sion, was gradually limited, at first by the operation of the Lex 

that the expression never occurs in each sense either in classic or in legal use ; 
and that, on the contrary, where it does occur, it has an entirely different sense. 
Justa scrvitus means regular, lawful slavery, if one is emancipated from each 
slavery, he becomes UberUnus , afresdman. On the other hand, in cases where a 
person serves as a slave, but in such circumstances that, if he is freed, he becomes 
not libertinus , but returns to the class of the ingenui , the free-bom, the condition 
cannot be called injusta scrvitus, but only not juste scrvitus, because to this lat- 
ter is necessary not only scrvire, but also jure servire or seroitutem servire . The 
true distinction of injusta scrvitus , on the contrary, is established upon a dif- 
ferent, upon a philosophical basis. It is the Aristotelian justification of slavery 
on the ground of the original destination of some to be slaves and of others to be 
masters, of some to be rulers, and of others to be subjects, etc. De ftep. 1. 6. 
According to the view of Aristotle, there occurs an aducog dovfeia, injusta ser - 
vitus, when the &va£iog SovXebet, i. e. the individual serves as a slave, who was 
designed upxav and deono^civ, to be the master. To such an injusta scrvitus, 
there can indeed be the antithesis of a justa scrvitus, but not at all in the sense 
of Roman law ; it would mean a scrvitus in which the fvaei dovlog, i. e. the 
slave by nature — intended to be such — ducatog dovlevu, serves justly.] — Tr. 

9 Digests 1. 19. 32. Quod attinet ad jus civile, servi pro nullis habentur ; non 
tamcn etjure naturati, quia, quod ad jus naturals attinet, omncs homines acqualcs 
sunt. IV. 5. 3. quia servile caput (civil condition of a slave) nullum jus babet, 
ideo nec minui potest. 

10 Potestates verbo plura significantur, in persona mogistratuuro imperium ; 
in persona liberorum patria potestas; in persona servi dominium. Dig. L. 15, 
215. 

11 See Becker’s Charioles, II. p. 25. 
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Petionia, which foihade that any one should give up his slave, ar- 
bitrarily ( sine judice), ad besUas depugnandas (to fight with wild 
beasts) ; perhaps even in the time of Augustus, though the story 
of the cruelty of Vedius Pollio (Dio Cass. LIV. 23. Seneca de 
LA, HI. 40) seems to prove, that up to that time there was no le- 
gal restriction on the right of the master. We find that Claudius 
took some measures to arrest the hard-heartedness of masters; 
but for the first time under Adrian, and afterwards more rigidly un- 
der Antoninus Pius, was it determined by legal enactment, that 
any one who should, of his own will, put a slave to death, should 
be just as liable to punishment, as if he had taken the life of any 
other person, over whom he had no control whatever. In addition 
to this, it may be observed, that the Grecian principle was intro- 
duced by Antoninus, that slaves who had sought refuge in a sanc- 
tuary from the excessive severity of a master, could not be brought 
back by force, but the master was compelled to sell them. 

In reference to the second point already mentioned, that all 
which the slave earned, belonged to the master, the Roman was 
much more rigid than the Grecian law. Although in Greece the 
slave was considered OQyavov or a xr tjpa (a mere instru- 

ment endowed with life, or a possession), yet there were there 
many slaves, who worked as tradesmen, and paid their master on- 
ly a trifling tax upon the results of their labor ; and apart from 
such a tax, the slaves in these cases had an independent title to 
the work of their hands. In Rome, on the contrary, the slave 
could indeed, by great diligence and economy, acquire a scanty 
property (pecuhum); but strictly considered, all this together 
with the slave himself, belonged to the master, and might be re- 
tained by him even at the period of manumission. The limitations 
of this legal provision were only of a practical nature, and grew 
out of the indulgence of the masters ; so that the master not only 
allowed a slave to acquire property, but also took special occasion 
to bring about such a result In these cases, the master either 
suffered the slave to retain the property, or to purchase with it his 
freedom. 

The slave was not capable of a legal marriage connection, ei- 
ther with free persons or with slaves. The only sexual connec- 
tion was a contubemiam, (a mere living together) without any of 
the legitimate rights of marriage. See above, page 570. 

The slave had no regular legal name, none except that which 
happened to be given him by his master. Thus he was called 
Marcipor, (Marci puer) Pubiipor, Quintipor, etc., according to the 
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name of the master. In other cases, some arbitrary name was 
given, or one borrowed from his native country, as Lydus, Syrus, 
a Lydian, a Syrian. Among the Greeks, a slave could bear any 
name belonging to a freeman, because with the Greeks the name 
itself was something accidental and changing ; whereas with the 
Romans, as a name was a mark of a free citizen and a family 
inheritance, it could not be given to a slave. 

Thus the slave was treated among the Romans, not as a person, 
but as a thing, yet always as a human being. He was destitute of 
all legal capacity ; every injury, every offence done to him conceal- 
ed only the master, and to him alone satisfaction was given, resti- 
tution was made. But not all that would have passed for an injury 
in reference to a free person, was so considered in reference to & 
slave ; on the contrary, a slave could be insulted, and even be 
struck with the hand, with impunity. On the other hand, too, 
the master was held responsible for all offences committed by the 
slave ; he could free himself from such responsibility, in cases of 
private injury, by giving up the slave to the injured party. In 
regard to offences committed against the master, the punishment 
was in general left with himself; but in case of the murder of 
the master in his own house, the punishment was administered 
by the State, (publica quaestio habebatur,) and on this point, ow- 
ing to the great number of masters whose lives were threaten- 
ed by slaves, the barbarous practice was thought necessary, of 
putting to death, without a single exception, all the slaves who 
were under the roof of the deceased at the time of the commis- 
sion of the murder. 19 

19 The necessity of this practice was argued on the gronnd, that only thus 
could the murder of masters be prevented, and their lives held secure, it was 
held the duty of every slave to hinder by all means the murder of his master, 
and he was kept bound to this duty by the application of the principle of fear 
for his personal safety. The first decree of the Senate on this point was the 
Silanianum, under Augustus, 763 of Rome, its provisions were increased by 
Nero. (Tacitus, Ann. 13, 42.) We give it in English : “ A decree passed lbs 
Senate to protect the lives of masters by the punishment of offending slaves. 
With this view it was decreed , that in the ease of a master slain by his slaves , ess- 
cation should be done, not only upon all actual slaves, but also upon all who had 
received their freedom , but were s'.ill living under the roof of the deceased , at the 
time when the murder was committed.'' 

This decree was executed with the utmost rigor, notwithstanding the tumult 
of the people, in the case of the Prefect of the city, Pedanius Secnndus, slain 
by one of his slaves, in the year 61 A. D. Tacitus, in Annals, 14. 42. thus 
writes : According to usage , every elate in the family was subject to capital pun- 
ishment ; but the people , pitying the fate ttf so many innocent men, assemMedfn 

Vol. IL No. 7. 49 
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Manumission. 

Since as we have already remarked, slavery among the Bo- 
mans existed jure gentium and jure civili, and no one was a slave 
jure naturae, nothing hindered a slave becoming a freedman. 
This change of condition was effected by what is called manu- 
mission, (manumissio) inasmuch as the master released the slave 
from his own power — a right, which seems to have belonged to 
the master from the earliest times, although mention is found, 
that before Servius Tullius, the manumission formed the basis of 
no claim to citizenship. 

In reference to this right of manumission, as it gradually deve- 
loped itself, we have to observe two kinds, th % formal, (feierliche, 
solemn,) and the informal (unfeierliche, not solemn,) manumis- 
sion. The formal manumission took place by means of a solemn 
act, in which the master renounced his power forever, and its 
consequence was unrestricted freedom, and citizenship : by the 
informal manumission, the slave was only practically free, and, 
jure Quiritium, passed still for a slave, if the formal act did not 
follow. 

Of the formal manumission, there was in the earliest times only 
one kind, the manumissio vindicta ; afterwards three kinds, there 
being added to this one, the manumissio censu , and the manumis- 
sio testamento. 

The manumissio vindicta was a symbolic action, by means of 
which the master declared before a judicial tribunal, that the 
slave should henceforth be free. The action itself consisted in 
this ; the master appeared with the slave before the Praetor or 
some other one of the higher magistrates , 13 and a third person, in 
later times always a lictor, by an outward sign divested the mas- 

erowds, bent upon opposing the execution , and the affair well nigh came to a sedi- 
tious insurrection. And 14. 45 — the emperor issued a proclamation , and ait 

the struts, lauding to the place of execution , were lined with soldiers under arms. 
The unhappy victims suffered death. The number in this case was four hundred. 

13 This act of emancipation always occurred before a magistrate; Livy (41. 
9) names dictator, consul, interrex, censor, praetor ; in the ti rnes of the republic, 
at least in the best times, in Rome, befo e the Praetor, and in the provinces, 
before the Proconsul or Propraetor. Afterwards, however, there was a depart- 
ure from this rule, and it was sufficient that the emancipation took place before 
m magistrate, and in any place. Digests, 40. 2. 7. Gains (1. 20) says that the 
manumission sometimes occurred in the street, when the magistrate happened 
to be going to the bath, or to the theatre. At such a time, it was not necessary 
-that the lictor be present. When a magistrate himself wished to emancipate a 
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ter of all power over the slave. The lictor laid a little staff 1 * (fes- 
tuca, virga, vindicta) upon the head of the slave, and solemnly 
pronounced these words : Nunc ego hominem liberum esse aio, I 
declare this man to be free. 

The master then took hold of the slave by the hand, or by some 
other part of his body, turned him round, uttering, at the same 
time, these words : hunc hominem liberum esse volo, (I choose 
that this man be free,) and then let him ga The magistrate final-* 
ly ratified the declaration of the lictor (or assertor in Ubertatem 
and formally announced that the ceremony of manumission was 
complete, after which the master and others present congratulated 
the novas Ubertus in these words : cum tu Uber es, gaudeo}* (I re- 
joice that you are free.) It is probable that the grounds of eman- 
cipation were given to the court by the master, and afterwards 
put on record, but this does not clearly appear, in regard to early 
times ; afterwards as limitations of the right of manumission were 
introduced, such a course was unquestionably necessary. 

slave, the ceremony always was observed in presence of an officer higher in au- 
thority than himself. Thus in Digesta, 40. 1. 14. Apud eum, cui par i ra pe- 
ri um est, manumittere non possumus. Sed praetor apud consulem manumittere 
potest. Apud collegam suum praetor manumittere non potest. Hence the em- 
peror could emanoipate without the Vindicta, because there was no one higher 
than himself, as in same passage, Imperator com servum manumittit non vin- 
dicta m imponit, sed cum voluit, fit liber is, qui manumittitur, ez lege August!. 

14 Cicero’s Topica, 2 288. Vindicta vero est virgula qu&edam, quaro lictor 
manuraitlendi servi capiti imponens, eundem servum in libertatem vindicabat, 
dieens qnaed&m verba sollemnia, atque ideo ilia virgula vindicta vocabatur. 
Comp. Horace, Sat. 2. 7. 76. Persius, 5. S3. But the proper name was festuea. 
Gaius, 4. 16. Qui vindicabat, festucam tenebat, etc. See Plautus Miles 4 . 1 . 
15 and Persius*5. 175. The lictor gave the slave with it & slight touch upon the 
hind) which is the meaning of imponere vindictam. In other places it is repre- 
sented as a blow given the slave. Clandianus de quarto consulatu Honorii 
615— grato remeat securior ictv, Tristes conditio pvlsatu fronts recedit. A 
still more striking mention in Sidoniu* Apollin&ris, Carmina 2.— Quorum (i. e. 
freed men) gaudentes exceptant verbera malae ( checks) y where we might under* 
stand a veritable blow upon the cheek— especially when we compare a passage 
flom Phaedrus, 2. 5. muito majoris alapae mecum veneunt. The same word 
alapa (a blow on the cheek or a box on the ear) occurs in Isidorus, Origines 9. 
4 . Apud veteres quando man umitte bant ,a!apa percuss * circamagebant. 

14 This act of turning the slave round seems to have been an essential part of 
the ceremony. Appianus relates of Labeo, — rf/f XadopEvoq, kclL it spLorperpas 

avTdv 7 i&oc eon 'Pcj/iaioichTiev&epovVy etc. — having taken him by 
the hand, and turned, him about , according to the custom of the Romans , when free- 
ing** slave , etc. — So also Persius 5. 75. Una Quiritem vertigo facit— one turn 
makes a Roman citizen. And also ib. 78. 

18 This occurs frequently in the comic writers. Plautus, Menaechmi 5.7.42. 
and 5. 9. 87. Terence, Adelphi, 5. 9. 15. 
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This manumimo vindicta may justly be considered as the old- 
est form of emancipating, although the Vindicius mentioned in 
Livy, B. 2. 5, who made known the conspiracy of the Tarquins, is 
called the first one vindicta manumissus ; 17 he was probably so 
designated, because that afiair presented the first occasion of re- 
cording in history this ceremony of manumission. 

The great importance of this formality is put beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt by Gaius, in his Doctrine upon the general subject 
of Vindicatio, (that is, Assertion of ownership, Appropriation). 
See in particular, Gaius, 4. 16. He is there treating of the vmdi- 
catio proper, where two parties in court contend for the possession 
of anything, and he instances in illustration the case of a roan as 
the thing claimed. Hence the technical legal expression, applied 
to every species of property, vis civilis et festucaria, that is, the 
civil force, outwardly indicated by the fesluca, resorted to, in assert- 
ing and maintaining an exclusive right of ownership. ( This sub- 
ject is fully discussed in Gellius, 20. 10.) Thus the mamtmissio 
vindicta was a particular case of this legal vindicatio, though neces- 
sarily somewhat modified in form. The vindicatio in this particu- 
lar case was a vindicatio in Ubertatem , where the lictor or whoever 
else was the third party appeared as the assertor hbertatis, that is, 
appeared as a quasi opponent of a master, and asserted a claim 
to the liberty of a slave. The two contending parties, then, were 
the lictor and the master, and the matter at issue the freedom of 
a slave. The modification of the ceremony consisted in this : the 
claim of the lictor having been put in, the master waived his right 
as the other party, being willing that the slave should be free, and 
instead of U3ing the ordinary form, hunc hominem meum esse aio, 
I declare that this man is my property , uttered the expression, 
hunc hominem liberum esse aio, I declare this man to be free, and 
thereby gave his consent to his freedom. According to Gaius, 18 
the fesluca must be traced to the usages of war, as it represented 
the spear, hasta, the common emblem of rightful ownership. The 
name vindicta was unquestionably of later origin. The second 
kind of formal manumission was called manumissio censu , as the 
master had the name of the slave at once entered into the lists of 

17 Livy, 2. 5. Tile primum dicitur vindicta liberatus, etc. and Plutarch, Pop- 
licola, 7. If the name Vindicius itself be not a fiction, it might have been de- 
rived from the vindicta , the person there referred to having been perhaps the 
first one, who was publicly freed. 

M Gaius, 4. 16. Festura autem utebantur quasi hastae loco signo qvodan jus- 
tidominii; [omnium] enim maxi roe sua esse credebant, quae ex hostibus ce- 
piuent. 
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the censors as a citizen.™ This act of registry presupposed that 
the slave had already a sufficient pecuUum, or that the master gave 
him with his freedom a private fortune. The simple entering of 
the name upon the lists of the assessors, without any farther legal 
procedure, was all that was necessary to render the emancipation 
good in the eye of the law ; the question, however, has been 
started, whether the person became a free citizen immediately, or 
at the next following lustrum. 

The precise age of this form of emancipation cannot be point* 
ed out. It is perhaps very old. It seems to have been preserved 
until the time of Adrian, though under altered relations, and after 
that period to have fallen into disuse.** 

The third form was the manumissio testamento , manumission 
by will. This was common in early times, as it is mentioned in 
the laws of the twelve tables. It took place either directly, by 
an express clause in the will, or indirectly by a JUieicamnUssum, 
legacy in trust, in accordance with which the heir was to effect 
the emancipation. This latter method was also extended, by 
means of purchase, to the case of slaves, belonging to the heir 
or to the legatee, or to any other person. 

In the former of these just mentioned modes; where the slave 
was freed directly, he became the freedman of the testator, and 
was consequently without a patron, though sustaining a similar 
relation to the heir of his former master. Such a slave was called 
Uberlus orcinus? x ( orcus , death, because freed by the last will of 
his master). The slave freed by legacy in trust became Ubertus 
manumissoris , the freedman of the legatee, who actually effected 
the emancipation. To the condition of these last, previously to 

19 GoUling, (Staatsverfassung,) thinks that this manumission by the Census 
was at first only an accidental appendage to the manvmissio vindicta, and that in 
all eases this latter had already taken place. But this seems to me very im- 
probable. The person freed by the Vindicta was unconditionally free, and 
there can be no doubt that he himself as already a citizen, had bis name en- 
tered with the censors, without the intervention of his patron. What proof can 
be obtained from the passages cited, in Plutarch, Poplicola 7. and LiVy, 2. 5. 
41. 9. seems to me unintelligible. 

90 Huschke, Verf. d. Serv. p. 544. thinks, that this waa the last form of the 
jusla manumissio , after the introduction of the twelve tables. 

91 For the explanation of the word orcinus , see the Digesta, 26. 4. 3. The 
same word is ironically applied by Suetonius (Augustus, 35) to the senators 
who crept into the Senate by various illegitimate means, after the death of Cae- 
sar. These, too, were called by Plutarch, (Anton. 15) XopwWrat (from Xa/wv, 
Charon). 

49 s * 
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the attainment of freedom, is referred the expression found in 
inscriptions, kbertus futurus .» 

Sometimes slaves were emancipated by will, with a condition 
annexed, sub conditions, for instance the payment of a certain sum 
to the heir, a point which is mentioned in the Twelve Tables . 93 
Such slaves were called, up to the period of the fulfilment of the 
condition, statu liberi, but during the interval still remained slaves. 9 * 
But if the heir himself in any way hindered the due fulfilment, 
the slave was free without it 95 For a slave to have an interest 
in the inheritance, it was a requisite condition, that his freedom 
had been declared in the will. In such case, he was called ns* 
cessanus haeres , that is, a necessary heir, one who must become 
at once free, and an heir, nolens volens . 96 

The Limitation of the right of Emancipation. 

By the law of nations every slave was capable of freedom . 97 
But in particular cases it could happen, either by special laws, or 
by some express appointment of the master, that the emancipa- 
tion might either be entirely hindered, or at least limited." The 
growing abuses" of the right of emancipation finally introduced 
important limitations, which affected both the slave’s capability of 
freedom, and the master’s capability of unconditional manumis- 
sion. In regard to the qualification of the slave, it was provided 

** Orellius Inscriptiones Lalinae,2960. 5006. Yet this is scarcely correct, or 
at least is to be understood as applying especially to those sub conditions manu- 
mit si. 

** There were various conditions, besides the one mentioned above. Thus 
for instance (Digests, 40. 4. 44), lighting a lamp every other month, and ob- 
serving other solemnities, at the tomb of tbe deceased master, serving the heir 
of the deceased (as in ib. 52) daring the period of youth, or (ib. 5. 41) for ten 
years, or (ib. § 10) for sixteen years. Similar things are also mentioned in 
connection with persons liberated by legacy, § 13,14. Such instances of eman- 
cipation also occur in Greek wills. [We give here the substance of the author's 
note, without the numerous Latin quotations.] 

* Ulpian 2. 1 . Digests, 40. 7. 1 . 9. 

* FeBtus, p. 314. Ulpian, 2. 5. Digests, 40. 7. 3. 19. § 3. Compare Rein, Ro- 
misches Privatiecht, p. 284. 

* Gains, 2, 153. Instit. 2. 19. 1. Ulpian, Fragm. 22. 11. 

97 Ulpian, 1 1. 4. Theophilus, 1. 5. 

** Digests, 40. 1. 9. Here, too, belongs the ordinance of Adrian (ib. 1.8) 
that no slave should attain to actual freedom, who had been freed in order that he 
might escape the consequences of crime. Up to Adrian's time, it frequently 
occurred, that a clave was emancipated for the purpose of shielding him from 
tbe qvaestio, judicial investigation, as for instance in the case of Milo. 

* Dionysius, 4. 24. gives a dark picture of these terrible abuses. Compare 
DioCaM.39.24. 
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by the Lex Aelia Seutina 30 (757 of Borne) that no slave, who had 
been the subject of a disgraceful legal punishment should attaiii 
to regular liberty and citizenship, but could only be admitted to 
the lower degree of freedom conceded to the peregrim dediticii, 
(foreigners, captive by surrender). This law also determined, 
that the person freed, who was under thirty years of age, could 
attain to regular citizenship, only under pertain conditions. 

In regard to the master, the same law provided that he must 
not be under twenty years of age ; yet this provision was liable 
to some exceptions. 31 

A still more important limitation was introduced by the Lex 
Furia Caninia (year 761 Au. C), which put a check to the disor- 
der occasioned by unlimited emancipation, by providing that in 
proportion to the number of slaves that any one possessed, only a 
certain portion could be freed. For one or two slaves there was 
no definite provision ; but between the numbers of three and ten* 
only half could be emancipated, of any number under thirty, a 
third, under a hundred a quarter, under five hundred a fifth part, 
and in no case whatever more than a hundred. 

Sometimes the State itself granted liberty to slaves, upon such, 
for instance as had given information against persons guilty of 
criminal offences. 39 It is not clear what form of emancipation 
was in such cases selected. It were the most natural supposi- 
tion that the manurnissio censu was then used, but the case of 
Vindicius already mentioned, and also one that occurs in Varro, 
seem to be in favor of the Vindicta. There is no reason for sup- 
posing, that in such instances the rights of citizenship were not 
also united with the gift of freedom. 33 On the other hand, it is cer- 

30 G&ius, 1. 13. Theophilus 1. 5. 3. Comp. Suetoni us, Augustus, 40. Ulpi- 
an, Fragra. 1. 11. Dio Cass. 56, 33. 

31 This, as well as the limitation in the preceding sentence, was left liable to 
the decision of a council consisting, in Rome itself, of five senators and five 
knights *, and, in the provinces, of twenty Roman citizens; by whom exceptions 
were admitted, if there seemed just cause for emancipation. Gaius, 1, IS. and 
§ 19. Compare also Gaius, 1. 20. Rein, Rom. Privat. R. p.278. Walter, 
Rechtsgeschichte, p. 499. 

33 Cicero pro Balbo, 9. Also his Phillip. 8. 11. ; pro R&birio, 11. So in Livy, 

26, 27. the thirteen slaves, by whose exertions the temple was saved from fire ; 
and, on the promise of the Senate to reward with liberty and money, the dis- 
coverer of the incendiary, a slave made known the conspiracy, and was re- 
warded with liberty and twenty thousand asses (r iginti mill la acris). So the 
two slaves who informed of the conspiracy of the Carthaginian hostages, Livy, 
32. 26. and the informers of the slave conspiracies, Livy, 4. 45. id. 22. 33. and 

27. 3. 

33 Go tiling (Staatsverfassungj p. 14. 3) expresses this opinion. The single 
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tain from this very case of Vindicius, that slaves who had made 
discovery of a crime that endangered the peace of the State, even 
at the expense of betraying their own masters, were emancipated 
by the State, and invested with the fuller immunities of they«*i- 
ta tibertas. Indeed citizenship was not withheld from such a 
slave even if he attained freedom by an action, which was ac- 
knowledged to be in itself penal ; but he was executed as a cwis 
by being thrown from the Tarpeian rock, a capital punishment 
that was inflicted only upon a Roman citizen.* 4 In concluding 
this part of the subject, it is to be observed that there is much ob- 
scurity hanging about the civil position of the slaves called volumes 
(volunteers), who served in the second Punic war.* 5 The sup- 
position that they had previously gained their freedom, and the 
assertion that after the attainment of a well-earned freedom they 
had become independent of the State, and free from all civil du- 
ties, are equally destitute of foundation. 

The IAberti or LiberimL 

A preliminary question here arises concerning the distinction 
between the words tibertus and tibertinus . In reference to this 
point, it may be said with certainty, that in the earliest times, the 
name tibertus was applied to a person who was himself freed from 
slavery, and the name tibertinus to one who was the son of a freed- 
man ; but in the lapse of time, as the distinction between the chil- 
dren of freedmen and the freeborn gradually faded away, there 
was less occasion for the former being called tibertini, so that finally 
this word tibertinus was also given only to persons themselves 
made free. Thus both these words, tibertus and tibertinus , came 
to mean a freedman , with this distinction between them as syno- 
nymes, that tibertus had reference to the manumission and to the 

instance, in which any doubt can be maintained of the truth of the above posi- 
tion, is that of the Volscian slave who betrayed the fortress of Artena to the 
Romans. But this was a foreign slave, and his conduct merited contempt; for 
if in ordinary instances duty to the State was deemed paramount to duty towards 
the master, no such view could be taken of the act of base treason, of which this 
slave was guilty. Yet it is difficult to determine what relation of freedom this 
Servius Roman ub held, for his name shows that he was a freedman, and he had 
become a land proprietor ; but where is there, in that period, a class of Roman 
freemen, destitute of citizenship ? 

u An instance of this kind occurs in Plutarch’s Life of Sylla, in the case of 
the slave who betrayed Sulpicius. “ Sylla gave the slave his freedom, and then 
had him thrown from the Tarpeian rock.” — Also Valerias Maximus, 6. 5. 7. 
Dio Cass. 48. 34. n 

* Livy, 22. 57. It would seem, that, at the outset no certain promise of free- 
dom was given. Hence Tiberius Gracchus, whose army was composed chiefly 
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relation to the former master and now patron, Ubertinus to the rank 
of the freedman, and his position in the State. [Thus for instance, 
in practical use, if you wish to designate a person emancipated by 
Augustus, you would say Ubertus Augusti, not Ubertinus ; but if 
you wished to designate the civil position of a person thus freed, 
you would call him a Ubertinus , not a Ubertus.] 

The first result that emancipation effected, was that the freed- 
man received a name, which distinguished him as a Roman citi- 
zen. If he had been freed by a citizen, he took the name and 
the Christian name (Nomen and Praenomen) of his patron, and 
was admitted into the house ( Gens) to which he belonged, al- 
though he did not become a partaker of all the rights belonging to 
the membership of this political union . 36 For a family name (Cog- 
nomen), he either retained his slave name, or took one borrowed 
from his natural descent, or from some other source . 37 It is less 
certain, how it was in early times with slaves who received their 
freedom from the State. It is probable that for the most part the 
name Romanus 36 was given them as a Praenomen, but in later 
times they took the name of the magistrate by whose official 
services they had been freed. 

The new freedman, bearing now the name of a citizen, gave 
token also by other outward means of his change of condition* 

of volontSi proposes their freedom in the senate, in the second year of their ser- 
vice, when they began to show symptoms of disaffection, Livy, 24. 14. On the 
beatowment of freedom, after the battle of Beneventum, they appear in the usual 
dress of the Ubertinus , ib. c. 16. Gottling, p. 145, says, “ They are free, but 
'not citizens, and scatter after the death of their commander, who freed them 
and intimates that they passed into a condition of absolute independence of Rome. 
In regard to this Livy, indeed, says (25. 20), that u the volunteer army, who 
had served with great fidelity while Gracchns yet lived, forsook the standaid 
on his death, as if they were discharged from service but this does not seem 
to have been the case in general, nor had they any right to pursue such a course, 
and the State regarded those as deserters, who had abandoned the army. In 
proof of this is the direction sent to the consuls, mentioned in Livy, 25. 22 that 
“ they should take care to collect again ihe deserters from the volunteer army, 
and bring them back to military duty.” This again in Liv. 27. 38. Therefore 
it is clear, that they were still regarded as Folonss, and mnst be considered as 
bolding a peculiar relation, which is to be distinguished from that of the other 
libertini. 

u [For an account of the division of the Roman people into tribes, enriae 
grntes, and families, see Niebuhr on the Early Constitution of Rome, Hist. 
Vol. I. c. 21]. 

17 For instance, P. Terentius Afer, Cn. Publicius Menander, and many others 
in Cic. pro Balbo, 11. Also see Cic. ad Attic urn, 4. 15. 

" Gottling thinks that any name taken at random was assumed for the No- 
men (the name of the Gens), and the word Romanensis was added for a Cog- 
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He assumed the toga, the dress of the free-born Roman, had his 
head shaven, and wore a hat (pileus), or else a white woollen band 
about his head. 

For the future, the freedman remained in a relation of de- 
pendence to his former master, that resembled the old clientship, 
which in early times was held with great strietness, but gradually 
became move and more loose and uncertain in its character. He 
sustained various obligations to his patron ; but these, with the ex- 
ception of such as were expressly stipulated at the time of eman- 
cipation, grew rather out of a kind of filial relation, than out of any 
legal relation which involved mutual rights and duties. It is evi- 
dent from the very nature of the relation of patron, that the freed- 
man was under obligation to cultivate and observe a courteous 
and respectful demeanor towards his former master, that he should 
aid him so far as possible in misfortune, and never, except under 
very special circumstances, sue him at law. But if on the other 
hand, the freedman should show himself ungrateful to his patron, 
it does not clearly appear that the latter had any legal means of 
punishing him and bringing him back to his duty. In the early pe- 
riod of the Empire, however, the patron could banish an offending 
freedman a hundred miles from Rome and an instance is men- 
tioned by Gottling, taken from an inscription, of a female slave 
who was denied by her patron, burial with the usual honors in the 
family sepulchre. In later times, the prefect of the city, and in the 
provinces the proconsuls were at liberty to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment upon freedmen who had been guilty of gross departures 
from the duty they owed to their patrons ; but nothing of this kind 
is on record, which has reference to the period of the Republic. 
It is probable that the increasing corruption of morals and the dis- 
solution of social relations gradually brought about such an inde- 
cent and reckless conduct of freedmen towards their patrons, that 
it became absolutely necessary to fix severe judicial penalties, and 
in cases of aggravated offence, even to order back a freedman to 
the condition of slavery. 40 

To the more important rights of a patron, belonged that of in- 
nomen. But this cannot be, as Romanensis does not occur, either as Nomen or 
Cognomen. The appeal to Varro, Lingua Lit 8. 41. is inadmissible, for the 
word itself is a mere arbitrary emendation by Mailer. For further information 
on this point, Dio Cass. 39. 43. 

* Under Nero bitter complaints were made concerning the conduct of freed- 
men towards their patrons. Tacitus, Ann. 13. $>. 

40 Comp. Walter, Rechtgeschichte, p. 509. 
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heritance to the goods of a freedman. By a provision in the 
Twelve Tables, the patron inherited, when the freedman died 
without a will, and without heirs of his own (sui haeredes ) ; but 
by a praetorial edict this was modified, the half of the inheritance 
being allowed to the patron, if the freedman left no children ; and 
the Lex Papia Poppaea granted the patron a portion, even when 
the freedman left children, if the number was less titan three. 41 
The death of the freedman put an end to this relation of inher- 
itance, since his chilchen were freeborn. On the other hand, on 
the death of the patron, the children succeeded to the rights of 
their deceased father. In the case of freedmen who died without 
nearer heirs, the members of the house to which his family be- 
longed, shared the inheritance. 49 

Having thus discussed the subject of the formal or regular ma- 
numission, with its civil consequences, it remains only that we 
mention the informal manumission: This consisted, in general, 
in the mere private declaration of a master, that his slave should 
be free. Such a declaration occurred in various ways. But the 
most oommon expression for this kind of emancipation is manu- 
missio inter amicos* 3 (manumission among friends,) by which is 
meant that the master signified his willingness to the freedom of 
a slave, in the midst of a company of his friends. In other in- 
stances, the master declared his will by letter, per epistolam, or 
only in a tacit manner, by inviting a slave to the family table, 
(manumissio per mensam ). 44 Such an emancipation formed the 
basis of a merely practical, 45 not a legal condition of freedom, and 
the individual still remained a slave in the eye of the law. Yet 
a recall of such a declaration was not allowed to the master, but 
the praetor protected 45 the slave against all attempts of the mas- 
ter to reduce him again to actual slavery. Thi3 continued to be 
the arrangement, until the enactment of the lex Junia Norbana , 
(772 A. U. C.) which secured to such slaves a right similar to that 
enjoyed by the Latin colonies, and created the order of the Latxni 
PurianL 

In conclusion we have to notice some special forms of manu- 
mission. The first is the one that took place, adoptione, by adop- 
tion, a kind of emancipation which is recorded as a possible one, 

41 Gaius, 3, 40. Ulpian, Fr. 29. 

4 * Cic. de Oratore, 1. 39. 

43 Seneca, de vita beata. Gaius, ] . 44. — Instit. 1. 5. 1. and Theophiltis 1. 5. 1. 

44 Tbeophilos, 1. 5. 4. 

43 Cic. pro Miione, 12. Pliny, fipist. 4. 10. Doeithens, de manumissione, 4. 

41 Gains, 3. 56. Comp. Tac. Ann. 13. 27. 
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rather than as one that actually obtained It is probable that in 
instances of this kind, the adopter was obliged to declare the 
slave in the presence of the praetor, at once as free, and as his 
adopted son. 

Another special form of manumission, in relation to which there 
exists much obscurity, is the manumissio sacrorum causa , (manu- 
mission for the sake of sacred rites, which the slave was to per- 
form). Festus is the only writer, who mentions this form of 
emancipation, and the text of the passage is in such a sadly mu- 
tilated state, that we can gather from it nothing more than the 
conjecture, that the emancipation occurred in such cases, for the 
purpose of investing the individual with certain priestly functions. 
So far as the mere form is concerned, this species of emancipa- 
tion mostly coincides with the Vindicta, though the same words 
were probably not employed. 

A third special kind to be mentioned, is that in which the mas- 
ter emancipated a slave on his dying bed. This is mentioned 
by Labeo, cited in Appian, Civ. 4. 135. It is singular, that La- 
beo there imitated the action of the Vindicta, and it may well be 
questioned, if such a declaration of the master’s will was regard- 
ed as a fonn of the regular manumission, or merely of one that 
occurred inter amicos. 

Finally, is the instance only once mentioned, of a sick slave 
being emancipated, that he might die a free man. 

These last four species do not form new kinds of emancipation ; 
the first two might be classed under the Vindicta, the third either 
under the manumissio testamento, or the manumissio inter amicos; 
the last stands by itself, as an instance of an informal manumis- 
sion. 


47 Geliius, 5. 19. Instit. 1. 11. 12. Comp. Quintus. Oeclin. 340. 342. See also 
Huschke, Studien d. Rom. Recht. p. 212. 
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ARTICLE VIL 
MAPS OP PALESTINE. 

By Rev. Serna cl Wolcott, former ttietfloasry In SyrfaL 

New Map of Palestine, from ike latest Authorities; chiefly from 
the Maps and Drawings of Robinson and Smith, with Correctims 
and Additions furnished by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, 184 6. New 
York: J. EL Colton. 

Palestine and Mount Lebanon ; enlarged from Eteperis Map , 
in Robinson and Smith's Biblical Researches; with Additions 
* and Corrections , principally from the same Authorities; by Joseph 
Tracy. Boston : Crocker and Brewster. 

A new interest in Biblical Geography has been awakened in 
our country by the recent publications of Professor Robinson, of 
which the Maps above named are at once the evidence and the 
fruit The importance of this science needs do vindication to the 
readers of this Journal. It is a department which has famished 
some of the clearest explanations and most striking confirmation* 
of the declarations of Scripture ; and without some acquaintance 
with the geography of Palestine, no one can be an intelligent* 
reader of the sacred volume. An authentic Map of Paleetihft.fa 
the form in which these are prepared, has long been reganded.aa. 
a desideratum by the careful student of the Bible. The simolta^ 
neous appearance of the two maps before us is a proof of the 
general demand. 

These maps are mainly, as they profess to be^ a » enlargement 
of the one which was published in the Biblical Researches. The 
map thus used as a basis was a great advance on any previous 
publication of the kind. Very few points in Palestine had been 
accurately ascertained, either by astronomical observation or geo- 
metrical survey. The designations of most travellers had been 
indefinite and loose, and often fabulous and legendary. Robintoa 
and Smith were deficient in instruments, most of their bearings 1 
having been taken with a plain pocket compass ; an imperfection 
which was in a measure supplied by the rigid and minute correct- 
ness of their specifications. They furnished invaluable materials j 
but there are few readers, we apprehend, who fully appreciate 
the difficult and perplexing task perforated by the individual, who 
Vol.IL No. 7. 50 
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had this and all other accessible and available information to re- 
duce to the consistency and completeness of a Map. The patient 
industry and fidelity with which he labored in his art, are appa- 
rent both from his maps and from the interesting Memoir which 
accompanied them. 1 All things considered, his Map of Palestine 
must be pronounced one of the finest achievements of modem 
cartography ; and those of our readers who have learned to value 
the splendid results gathered by our countrymen and embodied in 
the Biblical Researches, will acknowledge with much satisfaction 
their obligations to Heinrich Kiepert of Berlin. 

The maps before us, so far as they claim to be an improvement 
on Kieperf s, refer to Professor Robinson as their principal au- 
thority ; by which we do not understand him to be responsible for 
the plan or the execution of either, but simply that he has fur- 
nished materials which the respective editors and publishers have 
used according to their own judgment and taste. 

The map of Mr. Colton, published in New York, is an engraved 
one, 8 ft 2 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. Accompanying it are sketches, on a 
larger scale, of the Plan, and the Environs of Jerusalem. It is 
prepared with excellent taste, and well executed, and is certainly 
the most elegant Map of Palestine which we have ever seen. 
The names of the leading divisions of the territory, as Judea, Sa- 
maria, Phoenicia, etc.; of the minor divisions, as the Twelve Tribes, 
and the neighboring provinces and tribes ; of distinct regions, as 
plains, deserts, mountains, etc. ; together with those of the promi- 
nent towns and villages, are engraved on it in full, in type so clear 
and judiciously varied, that the whole can be read at a glance 
without the least confusion. The water-courses are so carefully 
delineated, and the hills and mountains so nicely shaded, as to 
convey a very striking and just impression of the physical features 
of Palestine. In this respect of course it equally illustrates the 
ancient and modem country ; in almost every other it is exclu- 
sively a map of Ancient Palestine, modem sites and the modem 
names of ancient sites having been introduced very sparingly. 

It is announced on the map that * Modem Names are engraved 
in Italics.” It is important that they should be distinguished, 
and the method proposed is a very suitable one ; but it has not 
been applied by the publisher with entire accuracy. For instance, 
the name of the small town and bay north of Beirut, Juneh, is 
modem, and Khashm Usdum is the modem Arabic name of the 
Salt Mountain near the southern end of the Dead Sea, though 

1 Robinson's Biblical Researches, Vol. 111. App. B. pp. 20—55. 
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not so represented here. On the other hand, the following names 
which are Italicised, are all of them ancient; viz. the promont. 
Album ; the rivers Lycus, Tamyras, Bostrenus, Leontes (once 
in Roman and once in Italic letters), Hierornax, and Kishon 
(modem ! — “ that ancient river, the river Kishon ”) ; the lakes 
Phiala, and Samachonitis; and the town Chabarzaba. Other 
names, of the same class and date, are given correctly in Roman 
letters ; and there is no reason for the distinction. 

The places are mostly set down on the map by their most an- 
cient names. In some instances the Roman name is given in con- 
nection with the Hebrew, as Bethshean, Scythopolis ; in others 
the Hebrew stands alone, as Shechem. The more modem name 
is sometimes printed first, as Legio, Megiddo ; and sometimes last, 
as Rabbath Moab, Areopolis. The modem Arabic name is occa- 
sionally given with an ancient one, as Bozrah, Busaireh ; but is 
usually omitted, as Ajalon, Kirjath Jearim, Coreae, etc. Races 
whose position is doubtful, not having yet been identified, are 
printed properly with an interrogation mark, as Mt Nebo, Ramoth 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Bethabara, etc. ; other sites, which are equally 
conjectural, are given as if ascertained, as Machaems, Phasaelis, 
Edumia, Akrabi, eta In the correction of Kieperf s map, and the 
introduction of new matter (of which there is very little), there 
has evidently been, on the part of the publisher of this map, no 
new construction of bearings or distances. Hence, in removing 
Masada to the North, as he had occasion to do, he has transported 
it fairly over the Wady Seyil. 

The map before us is in no sense original, and as a “ New Map ” 
has no valid pretensions ; it cannot lay claim to a shadow of sci- 
ence or geographical knowledge. What we praise in it, is its fe- 
licitous arrangement and tasteful mechanical execution. At the 
same time, its general groundwork is so correct, that for all ordinary 
references it will be a very serviceable map of Ancient Palestine ; 
and we have no doubt it will prove a popular and saleable one. 

The map of Mr. Tracy, published in Boston, is a lithographic one, 
4 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft 8 in. ; there is also accompanying it a small Plan 
of Jerusalem. It is prepared in a somewhat similar style with his 
well known “ Monthly Concert Maps.” The mission-stations are 
indicated in the same manner ; which has conveyed the impression 
that it belongs to that series. The compiler probably contem- 
plated the use of it at the concert; but his map of Western Asia 
answers, for this end, the general purpose of a map of Syria, and 
he has evidently prepared this for closer inspection and more con- 
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slant reference. It would, we think, have been better, if the de- 
sign had been palpably distinct ; for, as the “ Monthly Concert 
Maps ” are known to embrace only the leading outlines and most 
prominent points, those who regard this as belonging to the same 
class (which will be the general impression) will be liable to over- 
look the labor which has been bestowed on its details. 

The editor of this map has made an independent and fhithfa! 
use of his materials, and many sites appear on it which are not to 
be found on any other. In attempting to harmonize his new re- 
sults with those which had been previously adopted, he has doubt- 
less discovered a great degree of indefiniteness in many of the cal- 
culations on which the cartographer is as yet obliged to depend ; 
and we take it for granted that his unquestioned love of accuracy 
has been severely tried. No map of the country can, from exist- 
ing data, be anything more than an approximation to the truth. 
To the compiler of this must be awarded the merit of having, on 
the basis of Kiepert, constructed not only the largest, bat the 
most complete and correct map of Palestine which has yet been 
issued in the English language. 

It is deficient in some of the minor characteristics of a good 
map, designed for general use, for which the other will be prefer- 
red. Without the engraver's art, it lacks the finish and beanty 
which we have commended in that It fails in that kind of bold 
and distinct delineation and shading, which conveys to the eye a 
faithful and vivid impression of Palestine as * a land of hills and 
valleys/ The names of the principal divisions, as Judea, Peraea, 
etc., are printed in letters so small as not to be obvious at a little 
distance. The names of the Twelve Tribes are not printed at all 
on the body of the map ; but the divisions are simply numbered, 
referring to a list in the margin. The names of places are print- 
ed in uniform type ; and in the case of doable or triple names, 
the author has proceeded on the plan (with perhaps half a dozen 
exceptions) of giving bat one, and that (with two or three excep- 
tions) the oldest It is hence impossible on this map to distin- 
guish between ancient and modern sites, or to learn from it the 
present names of the former. Its list of modem names is uncom- 
monly copious, especially in the Lebanon district ; and had they 
been uniformly given, it would have been a very full map of the 
modern country. Almost every important place ascertained is 
given under some appellation ; the most noticeable omission, 
which we observe, is that of Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal. 
Lake Phiala is designated as a town. 
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A few positions are given without question, as in the other 
map, which remain to be established, or are yet to be discovered, 
as Machaeras, Archelais, Phasaelis, etc. The first-named is so 
minutely described by Josephus, that it could hardly fail to be 
identified ; l and possesses unusual interest as being, according to 
him, the castle in which John the Baptist was beheaded . 9 But 
no modern observer has seen it ; and there is no authority for the 
place assigned it on these maps. 

The boundaries of the Twelve Tribes, as given in the two 
maps, are not coincident ; one of them, for instance, including in 
Benjamin the north-western coast of the Dead Sea for several 
miles, and the other running its southern boundary quite to the 
north of the Sea. These boundaries are of necessity, to a con- 
siderable extent, conjectural, nor can more than a general cor- 
rectness ever be attained in respect to them. Kiepert did not 
attempt to draw them ; but they are indispensable to the biblical 
reader. 

We think it important that every prominent place should be 
given by all the names by which it has been currently known, 
and that the different ages should in all cases be carefully distin- 
guished ; as they might easily be, by giving the Hebrew name in 
small capitals, that of the Greek or Roman period in Roman let- 
ters, and the modem Arabic in Italic, as Shbohbm, Neapolis, Affii- 
bukts; Megiddo, Legio, el-Lejijun. There are many places to 
which there is occasion for reference under each of its names, of 
which the maps before us contain but one. The distinction of 
age is as important in the case of single names, and would, if 
uniformly observed, render the map, without confusion, both an- 
cient and modem, which it cannot otherwise be. Names which 
are merely modem, need not be introduced to such an extent as 
to crowd and obscure the map. And one on the scale of these 
could conveniently contain nearly every site which has been de- 
finitely ascertained, and which is of any account Conjectural 
sites, we think, have no place on the face of a map. 

We should like to see a Map of Palestine, prepared in the man- 
ner indicated, and embracing the various excellencies which we 
have enumerated in the two before us. Indeed, if the labor ex- 
pended on these two had been combined, we should have had 
very nearly what we wanted— one good editor, one good publish- 
er, and one good map. 

The superiority of these maps appears in a striking light, by 

1 Joseph. Bel. Jad. VII. 6. 1, 2 wq. » Jos. Antiq. XViil. 5. 9. 
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comparing them with those on a similar plan which preceded 
them. The latter, without an exception that we have seen, are 
full of legendary and fictitious sites ; professing to define a multi- 
tude of such sites as Mount Nebo and the Valley of Achor, Gath 
and ChoRusin ; one including all Phoenicia within the tribe of 
Asher, and another placing Engedi off the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea ; and nearly all designating, though with great va- 
riations, the exact positions of Zeboi'tUf Admah, Gomorrah and 
Sodom in its very bottom ! 

From all such apocryphal matter the maps before us are free, 
and will therefore speedily supersede the use of all others. And 
while we cannot regard either of them as folly meeting, even 
with our present knowledge of the country, the requisitions of a 
Map of Palestine, Ancient and Modem, we welcome them both 
as a great improvement on all which had preceded them, and as 
the undoubted harbingers of a further improvement 


ARTICLE VIII. 

SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Ctasriocd Literature. The reviving attention in our country to the works 
of Plato, of which there are many indications, may render a brief refe- 
rence to the principal helps to the study of these works not unacceptable 
to our readers. First in importance is the edition of the Platonic Dia- 
logues by Stallbaum of Leipsic. This eminent philologist was born in 
1793. He was educated in the Thomas school and in the university at 
Leipsic, under the direction of Rost, Hermann, Beck and Spohn. From 
1817 to 1830, he was a teacher in the Latin school and in the Paedago- 
gium at Halle. While here he studied with great industiy the works of 
Plato, as a fruit of which his edition of Philebus appeared in 1830 with 
rich prolegomena and notes. At the same time, he undertook the charge 
of an edition of the text of Plato, which was published at Leipsic, in 
1831— 35, in twelve volumes, the last four volumes accompanied with 
critical remarks. This edition retained a special value after the appear- 
ance of that of Bekker. Subsequently, Stallbaum edited Eustathius, Rud- 
diman’s Institutiones Grammaticae Latinae, and Terence. Since 1820, 
he has been connected with the Thomas school When Bust left the 
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rectorship in 189S> Scattbaum was appointed in his place, which he now 
fills with distinguished honor. In 1840, he became professor extraordi- 
narius in the university. About the year 1896, he undertook a new edi- 
tion of Plato, to tom a part of the series of the * Bibliotheca Qraeca,” 
published by Hennings of Gotha, under the charge of professors Jacobs 
and Best The first volume was published in 1897, and contains the 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo and Symposium. A second edition appeared in 
1833— 36L The seoond volume contains the Gorgias and Protagoras, 2d 
ed. 1840l The third volume includes the Republic j the fourth, Phae- 
drua, Menexenua, Lysis and Hippias Major and Minor ; the fifth, Laches, 
Charmidea, Alcibiades Major and Minor, and Cratylns ; the sixth, Euthy- 
demus, Mono, Euthyphro, Theages, Erastae and Hipparchus ; the sev- 
enth, Timaeus and Critias ; the eighth, Theaetetus and Sophistes ; and 
the ninth, Potitacus and Philebua. The tenth volume, not yet out of the 
press, contains the Leges. 1 The first volume contains an interesting es- 
say of about forty pages on the Life, Genius and Writings of Plato. 
Each dialogue is preceded by an Introduction designed to place the 
reader on the right position to understand the argument of the philoso- 
pher. Grammatical and critical explanations accompany the text, written 
in Latin, remarkable for ita clearness and purity. The merits of Stall- 
baum, and which have made him facile princqm of all living students of 
Plato, are accurate and profound philological learning, sound judgment, 
freedom from prejudice and party spirit, comprehensive acquaintance 
with the Greek philosophy, and an admirable method and style in the 
exhibition of his opinions. His philological notes, unlike those in many 
German text books, are pertinent and really meet the wants of the Amer- 
ican scholar. Love of truth, more than of theorizing, distinguishes him 
from Ast, Schleiermacher and other Platonic scholars. We may add 
that he published in 1839, independently of the Bibliotheca Graeca, 
an edition of the Parmenides, “ which, by the amount of profound inqui- 
ries into the history of ancient philosophy has first shed a clear light on 
this interesting monument of the old Greek philosophical speculation.” 

G. A. Brandis, professor of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1816, Niebuhr’s 
secretary in the Prussian embassy at Borne, 8 published in Berlin in 1837, 
the first volume of a “ Manual of the History of the Greek and Roman 
Philosophy,” a work of much value for the student of Plato. 

Prof K. F. Hermann, formerly of Marburg, now in K. O. Muller’s 


1 The price of the nine volumes in this country is about twenty dollars. 

* “ flow dear Brandis is to me, and of how much worth his presence is, thou 
knowest. A purer, nobler, more unassuming disposition, the world cannot fhr- 
nish, to which his fine understanding and his lively perception of everything 
noble, give a rare value.” — Niebuhr, Lebensnachricktcn , II. 971. 
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place in Gottingen, published in 1839, the first part of his History and 
System of the Platonic Philosophy, in a volume of 718 pages. The first 
book exhibits Plato’s life and his relation to the outward world; the se- 
cond, a view of his predecessors and contemporaries in their relation is 
his doctrines ; and the third, Plato’s written remains as sources of his 
system examined and arranged. About 280 pages are taken up with 
notes and illustrations. The remaining volume, not yet published, will 
contain three books, the fourth to include a development of the princi- 
ples of Plato’s philosophy in the manner in which that of his predeces- 
sors is exhibited in the second book, and the fifth and sixth, the details 
of the Platonic doctrines both theoretical and practical. Should circum- 
stances permit, the author intimates that he may portray the subsequent 
fortunes of Platonism, down to the closing period of classical antiquity. 
We may add that Hermann has a high and increasing reputation in Ger- 
many, and that his History of the Platonic Philosophy will be found well 
worthy of study. It is written in German, and not in the easiest style. 

Ast*s “ Lexicon Platonicum, sive Vocum Platonicarum Index,” 3 vola^ 
Lips. 1835—38, is of considerable value, especially as a concordance. 
We may, also, mention as helps, of more or less importance, Schleier- 
macher’s German translation, 3 vols^ Berlin, 1817—26, with a general and 
with special Introductions ; Cousin’s French translation ; Van Heusde’s 
Initia Philosophise Platonicae, 3 vole., Utrecht, 1827 — 36 ; Ackermann 
on the “ Christian Element in Plato,” Hamburg, 1835; and Zeller’s Ha- 
tonic Studies, Tubingen, 1839, embracing essays on the Origin of the 
Laws, on the composition of the Parmenides and its place in the Plato- 
nic dialogues, and on the exhibition of the Platonic philosophy by Aris- 
totle. 1 To these may be added Ritter’s History of Philosophy, Vol. IL, 
English translation, pp. 142 — 452. We have not space here to notice 
valuable editions of single dialogues. 

In the Leipsic Jahrbiicher of Jahn and Klotz, for Sept 1844, is a re- 
view of the most recent literature relating to Herodotus by Bahr, the vete- 
ran editor of the father of history. One or two paragraphs of this article 
we here translate : “ We turn from Old England and direct our eye to 
North America, where classical studies in connection with the study of 
Oriental; languages, gain from day to day an increasing influence and 
an ever widening extension. A proof of this is furnished by the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, founded in Boston in 1843, and which has estab- 
lished a Journal, the first No. of which lies before the reviewer. It may 

1 See a review of Zeller by St&llbaam, in Jahn’s JahrbOcher, vol. xxxv. 
BUllbaum successfully refutes the opinion of Zeller, that the Laws are not the 
production of Plato. 
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be seen from the Address contained in it, in which Mr. Pickering gives a 
summary view of Asia, its languages and culture, of the condition of the 
studies of the present age directed thereto, etc., with what zeal, and also 
with what thoroughness, American scholars are now directing their at* 
tention to that part of the world, its history, population, and its languages 
and literature ; with what knowledge and insight they form a judgment in 
regard to the notices ofHerodotus and Diodorus respecting Egypt and India, 
etc., and how zealously some in Boston are employed in the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphics and in the study of Egyptian antiquities ! The labors 
of American missionaries in Asia support and advance this tendency not 
a little.” 

Bahr devotes two or three pages of his review to the edition of He- 
rodotus edited by C. S. Wheeler of Harvard college, who died greatly la- 
mented at Leipsic in 1843. It is commended to young Englishmen on 
the continent, as being superior, in several respects, to some English works 
on Herodotus which had been named ; it is said to be well fitted to its end 
as a school-book, and to show that the author was not a mere compiler, 
but exercised an independent judgment, etc. 

Among the recent works illustrating Herodotua, mentioned by B&hr, 
are two dissertations by William Hupfeld of Marburg, De Rebus AsByrio- 
nun and De Vetere Medorum Regno ; Herodotua and Cteahis the earliest 
historical investigators of the East, by Bhim ; Forbiger’s Manual of An- 
cient Geography ; H. Lobeck’s Geography of Herodotua ; Eichwald’a An- 
cient Geography of the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus and Southern Russia ; 
F. A. Brandst&ter’s Scythica ; Lindner’s Scythians and the Scythians of 
Herodotus; Charles Texier’s splendid work, published under the auspices 
of the French Minister of the Interior and of Public Instruction, entitled, 
Description of Armenia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. L Part, geography, 
geology, ancient and modern monuments, manners and customs ; Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, with some account of 
their Antiquities and Geology, by William J. Hamilton, Secretary to 
the Geological Society ; and the results of the investigations of M. Botta 
on the site of ancient Nineveh, published in the Journal Asiatique, 1843. 

On p. 400 of this Journal is a notice of a new edition of the Fables of 
Babrius by Boissonade, who supposes that Babrius lived at the time of 
Alexander Severua. In the last No. of the London Classical Museum, is 
an article by Prof. Bergk of Marburg, in which he attempts to show that 
Babrius flourished about 350 B. in the time of Alexander, the son of 
Craterus, who revolted from the Macedonians and made himself master 
of Euboea and Corinth. Bergk supposes that Callimachus, who flourished 
about 240 B. C., composed his Choliambics in imitation of Babrius. On a 
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close inspection, many allusions to this period are found in the fables. 
From some lines in the second Proemium, it would appear that Babrius 
was the first wbo treated the brute-fable as a distinct species of poetical 
composition. But Callimachus wrote fables and in Choliambic verse, 
and it is impossible that Babrius could have been ignorant of the prior 
existence of so eminent a poet 

In 1839, Prof Droysen published a dissertation, in which he contested 
the genuineness of the Documents in the Oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown. This first appeared in the Marburg Zeitschrift fur die Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, and was afterwards reprinted separately in Berlin, in 
1839, 1 vol. pp. 905. The genuineness of the documents has been since 
defended by ProfVomel, ifi four separate programme, Frankfort, 1841 — 44, 
entitled, * the Genuineness of the Documents in the Oration of Demos- 
thenes on the Crown vindicated against Prof Droysen.* It would seem, 
that Vtimel’s essays are not at all distinguished for candor and fairness } 
and that personality, to some extent at least, takes the place of argument 
The opinion of Vomel on the genuineness of the documents is expressed 
as follows : u It must be here repeated that these documents are not 
those which Demosthenes himself gave [to the notary] to be read aloud, 
but that, as Bfickh has made very probable, they have been introduced— 
in part at wrong places— out of a collection of decrees and protocols 
which was taken from the archives.” In the first Vol. of the Classical 
Museum, Rev. Francis W. Newman attempts to prove the spurionsness 
of these documents: 

Prof Westermann has published a volume entitled Vitarum Scriptores 
Graeci Minorca, containing all the minor Greek biographies of literary 
men that have come down to us, excluding of course those of Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius and Philostratus. Many of these lives are the produc- 
tions of unknown grammarians, and many are taken from the Lexicon of 
Suidas. It includes no less than eight Lives of Homer. It is accompa- 
nied by copious indexes and critical notes. 

Prof L. Urlichs has entered the lists on the question of Roman To- 
pography (see p. 566 above) and published, in opposition to Becker, a 
Tract entitled, Die Romische Topographic in Leipsic. See also Clas- 
sical Museum No. V1IL p. 194. 

The Coptic-Latin and Latin-Coptic Vocabulary, edited by Parthey, Ber- 
lin, 1844, contains, among other things, an Index Geographicus Laiino- 
Copticus, important for the knowledge of the ancient Egyptian ; Vocab- 
ula iEgyptio-Graeca, useful for Hesychius and other grammarians ; and 
Vocabula iEgyptio-Latina. 

Dr. K. W. Kruger has published a Greek grammar for schools. The 
first part is on the Common Dialect, particularly the Attic Prose. A re- 
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viewer, in a late No. of the Zeitschrift ttir Alterthumswissenscbaft, com- 
mends the work in the highest terms. It is said to be characterized by 
great brevity, clearness and precision. 

Ernest Curtius has published a little tract on the Acropolis of Athens, 
describing its history from the time when a mighty city lay at its feet, 
lingering long on the glorious period of Pericles, when architecture and 
sculpture reached their perfection. The same author, it is said, haa in 
preparation a Topography of Greece, as the result of a long personal ex- 
amination. 

In the Prefree to Schmitz’s translation of Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman 
History, it is stated that Niebuhr did not proceed in bis course beyond 
the death of Constantine the Great Here the work of Schmitz ends. But 
Wilhelm Vischer of Basil states that he has MS. notes of Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures down to the end of the western empire, or to the overthrow of Ores- 
tes and Romulus by Odoacer, together with some remarks of the lecturer 
on the duration of Roman life in the language and literature. 

E. Zeller has published die first volume of a work on the Philosophy 
of the Greeks, to whom a reviewer awards the praise of an exact study 
of the sources, and an acute judgment of the most important points of 
difference among the historians in their representation of particular doc- 
trines of the Greek philosophy, while the main problem — the exhibition 
of the character, course, and essential points of Greek philosophy — is not 
solved so hAppily. 

The following are among the more important classical works, or those 
illustrating the classics, which have lately appeared on die continent: 
Plutarchi Scripts Moralia, by F. Diibner, Paris, pp. 1402, Greek and Latin ; 
Prolegomena et Annotationes in Theaetetum Platonis Dialogum, by Dr. 
Burger of Leyden, employed particularly in determining the time of the 
authorship of the dialogue ; Plutarch on the Delay of the Divine Justice 
in the Punishment of the Wicked, translated into French, with notes, by 
die Count De Maistre, Paris ; the first vol. of the 3d ed. of Bdhr’s History 
of Roman Literature ; the Oldest Inhabitants of Egypt, their Languages, 
principal Divinities, etc., by C. W. Bock ; Manetho u. Hundstemperiode, 
by A. Bockh ; Zur altesten Volker u. Mythengeschichte, by F. Hitzig, 
vol. I. ; Technologia Verborum Graecor., by C. A. Lobeck ; Polybius, ex 
recensione I. Bekkeri, 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin ; Seneca L. Annaeus, Opera, 
ed. C. R. Fickcrt; De Ciceronis ad Brutum E pistol is, by A. W. Zumpt ; 
Die Religion der Romer, by C. G. Zumpt. 

In England, the following works have lately appeared : — The first vol. of 
a new edition of Tbirlwall’s History of Greece, with maps and plates ; 
die second edition, revised and enlarged, of Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
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English Lexicon, based on the German work of Ptosow ; VoL 3d of the 
3d edition of Arnold’s History of Rome ; Rules of Greek Construction, 
by J. W. Donaldson ; the 12th Part of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography ; and Charicles, or Illustrations of the Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks, with Excursus and Notes, by W. A. Becker, trans- 
lated intp English by Rev. F. Metcalfe. 

Church History. It is well known that Professor Torrey of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has been preparing, for a number of years, a translation 
of the great work of Neander on the Histoiy of the Christian Church. 
Much desire is felt in many quarters that it may speedily be published, 
especially as the author is now bringingouta new edition of the original, 
the first vol. of which has been some time before the public. All must 
rejoice that the translation of this great work has fallen into hands in ev- 
ery respect so competent as Prof. Toney’s. 

Dr. Neander is chiefly known to the English and American public by 
his u History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles,” in two vols^ an English translation of which by J. E. Ryland, 
of Bristol, England, was published in 1841. In 1812, Dr. N., while pro- 
fessor extraordinarius at Heidelberg, published a work on the Emperor 
Julian and his Times; in 1813, a monograph on St Bernard and 
his Times ; in 1816, a Genetic Development of the Gnostic System ; in 
1821 (second ed. 1832) Chrysostom and the Church, particularly in the 
East, in his Times ; and in 1825, the Antignostic Spirit of Tertullian. In 
his “ Memorials from the History of Christianity and of the Christian Life,” 
3 vols. 2d ed., Berlin, 1825, he has attempted to impart to general readers 
the substance of what would be most interesting to them in the general 
history of the church. 

All the above treatises, however, were only preliminary to his u Gene- 
ral History of the Christian Religion and Church.” This, so far as pub- 
lished, embraces five volumes, and extends to A. D. 1284. A second edi- 
tion, of Vol. I. appeared in 1842. This is the work of which Prof. Tor- 
rey has furnished a translation. 

Dr. Neander is regarded, throughout Christendom, as the most eminent 
living church historian. In some respects he is more distinguished than 
Mosheim, Planck or any of his predecessors. His chief excellencies may 
be stated as follows: First. Profound and varied learning. He seems to 
be equally at home in every part of the immense field which he cultivates. 
In this respect he has no competitor among his many learned countrymen. 
It is now nearly forty years since he turned his attention to church history. 
Second. A clear perception of the spiritual nature of Christianity. The 
position from which he surveys the whole subject of church histoiy is of 
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the most elevated kind. This leads him to exhibit with great prominence 
the vital spirit of Christianity in distinction from all rites and forms, to 
oppose with much decision every attempt to unite the church and the 
State, and to cherish towards real Christians of every name the most fra- 
ternal good-will. Third, In general, an admirable method of represen- 
tation. Nothing can be flirther from his plan than the formal dryness of 
statistics, or the skeleton-like regularity of some u centuriators.” He 
evolves his subject rather than counts up his facts ; strives to develop the 
causes of events more than to copy them in their outward order. He is 
occasionally doubtless too subjective, and runs into something approach- 
ing mysticism. In this respect Planck is his superior. Yet his great fa- 
miliarity with the subject enables him to unite clear and comprehensive 
general views with instructive details. In his high estimate of spiritual 
religion, he does not overlook the intellectual and political bearing of dif- 
ferent measures and courses of policy ; in his delineation of the outward 
forms of Christianity and of the melancholy defections from its spirit and 
doctrines, he does not forget that our Lord has always had a true church, 
and that the historian must ever trace out, with special care, the current 
of living piety, however small, at various times, it may have been. We may 
add that the entire History is pervaded by a spirit of real candor. It has 
for us a special value from the many interesting notices which it contains 
of the efforts made in different ages to propagate Christianity, and from 
the light which it casts on various important questions now agitating the 
American churches. 

At the same time, it should be added, that Dr. Neander entertains some 
opinions on a number of important points, e. g. inspiration, miracles, the 
Christian sabbath, the Trinity, etc., with which evangelical Christians in 
this countiy do not coincide. He has been, in some degree, injuriously 
affected by the sentiments prevailing around him. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that, from the nature of the case, these erroneous 
or doubtful opinions, must be confined, for the most part, to the volumes 
already before the public, on the Planting of the Church. They relate, of 
necessity, to the age of the apostles and of miracles. So far as they may 
be found in the pages of the General History, they can be easily met by 
the notes of the learned and excellent translator. 

It is interesting to observe the special attention which is now directed, 
throughout Christendom, to the life and labors of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century. Those who acted a secondary or subordinate part in 
the stirring events of that period, now find able biographers. The life of 
Oecolampadins together with a history of the Reformation of the Church 
at Basil, has recently appeared from the pen of Prof. J. J. Herzog of Lau- 
Vol. IL No. 7. 51 
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sanne, in 2 vole. pp. 366 and 307. The work seems to have been per- 
formed with ability and with true German patience, the author having 
examined the archives of Basil, Zurich, St. Gall, Neuenberg, Straaburg, 
etc. — J. W. Baum, professor in the protestant Seminary of St William 
in Strasburg, has just completed a Life of w Theodore Beza prepared from 
MS. sources,” etc. One vol of 5 25 pages is now published. A 2d voL will 
complete the work. The author passed a long time in the libraries at Zu- 
rich, Berne, Geneva, etc., and collected a rich store of materials. About 
700 letters of Beza were transcribed, besides a considerable amount of 
extracts and notices from the letters of others. — The Life of Dr. Paul 
Eber, the pupil, friend and associate of the reformers, has been written 
by C. H. Sixt, pastor at Sennfeld, near Schweinfurt in Bavaria, in a vol- 
ume of 284 pages, accompanied by 49 original documents. Eber was 
born in 1511, and died in Wittenberg in 1569. In 1557, he became 
preacher and professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. Here he took an im- 
portant part in the famous Sacramentarian controversy. — It is announced 
that biographies will soon appear of Victorin Strigel, Von Flacius, Tba- 
mer, Hunnius, and others, who occupied the third rank in the list of re- 
formers, or who belonged to the second and third generations after Lu- 
ther, Calvin and Zuingli. 

We have received the 7th voL of Dr. Henry Ritter’s great work on the 
History of Philosophy, or the 3d vol. of the History of Christian Philosophy. 
It begins the bistory of philosophy in the Middle Ages, and embraces 760 
pages. Another volume, of like size, will complete the work. * No part of 
my labor,” the author remarks, “ has been so difficult as this. Sometimes 
I have almost despaired of being able to discover the sense of a complicated 
Dialectic, whose doctrines, for the most part, are very far removed from us. 
1 have then wished for myself, in this work, the powers of a younger man ; 
still 1 know not whether a young man could be advised to enter on this labor 
which indeed promises rich instruction, but which would fatigue and 
even confound strong powers. It may be regarded as a problem 
for the present age, to learn to understand the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, in the same manner as other aspects of this period are coming to 
be better understood. Yet the mass of scholastic literature is too great 
and hitherto too little examined to enable us adequately to apprehend the 
nature of the problem. One must hope that it may l)e gradually solved 
by a union of powers.” Ritter speaks of having confined himself to die 
reading of the principal works on mediaeval philosophy. Many valuable 
MSS. yet lie uninvestig&ted, and even the printed sources have not by any 
means been thoroughly explored. It is only at Paris where one could 
find full materials for a work of this nature. The volume embraces, 
among other things, an Introduction to the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
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course of development, schools and scientific literature in reference to 
philosophy, division of the subject, transition from ancient philosophy to 
modern, Isidore, Bede, Alcuin, Duns Scotus, scattered efforts to con- 
struct a theological system, rise and progress of dialectics, Anselm, Nomi- 
nalism and Conceptualism, Plato Diets, Adelard, Bernard, etc., Platonism 
in theology, Abelard, Honorius, Gilbert, etc., theological collections, Pe- 
ter of Lombardy, mysticism in tbe 12th century, and the Arabian philos- 
ophy. 

The wish expressed by Ritter in the preceding paragraph seems likely 
to be gratified. Many individuals are zealously laboring in mediaeval 
theological and philosophical literature, and from time to time publishing 
the results of their investigations. We may mention LiebnePs Hugo St. 
Victor ; J. Voigt’s Writings on Gregory VIL ; F. Hurter on Innocent III. ; 
EllendorPs Writings on the Carlovingian period and on Bernard of Clair- 
vaux ; Von Raunoer’s History of the Hohenstaufen *, Barn’s History of tbe 
Doctrine of the Atonement and of the Trinity, in respect to the Middle 
Agee ; Homer’s Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ; the Writings of Hjort, FronmliHer and Staudenmaier on Duns 
Scotus ; Neuters tract on John of Salisbury ; Helferich’s Christian Mys- 
tic, in its Development and in its Monuments ; Martensen’s Master Eck- 
ardt; Engelbardt on Riohard St. Victor and Ruysbroeeh ; Schmidt on 
Johann Tauler, the last two “ fundamental and excellent works f and 
Anselm of Canterbury, by J. R. Hasse, professor extraordiuarius at Bonn. 
The life of Anselm only is yet published. “It is the work of a quiet, 
clear-headed, conscientious investigator, the ripe fruit of the examination 
of materials carried on with love and zeal through a series of years. It is 
composed in a pure historical style.” 

The first part of the first vol. of the fourth and greatly improved edi- 
tion of Gieseler’s Manual of Church History has been published at Bonn. 
— The 10th and last vol. of the 3d edition of a Selection of Luther’s 
Works, “ adapted to tbe needs of the times,” is announced. 

Mignet, perpetual secretary of the French Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences and author of the History of the French Revolution, is 
preparing a History of the Reformation, the League, and the Reign of 
Hemy IV. in France, in 10 octavos, to be published in the same manner 
as the Consulate and Empire of M. Thiers. Mignet’s place, as head of 
the Bureau of Archives in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, gives him 
^nunent facilities for his work. The Royal Library, to which the bisto- 
riazk has access in the French capital, now consists of nine hundred thou- 
sand volumes and seventy thousand considerable MSB., besides number- 
less maps, medals, engravings and antiquities of every kind. 
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Biblical and Oriental LUeratvre, The third voL of Hengstenberg on the 
Psalms extends only to Pa. 91, instead of completing the work as was 
promised in the Preface. The 72d Ps. Hengstenberg considers as Mes- 
sianic, first from its predictions of the eternal duration of the dominion of 
the king mentioned in it; second, from the emphatic declaration that the 
king, in distinction from all his predecessors, shall reign over the whole 
earth, all kings shall fall down before him ; and third, this king shall ob- 
tain his dominion, not by war and conquest, but by righteousness and love. 
Hengstenberg decides in favor of the Mosaic origin of Pa. 90. It bears 
throughout the character of high antiquity. There is no song in the 
Psalter which makes the impression so strongly that it is an original pro- 
duction, first breaking its way. It has striking affinities to some things in 
the Pentateuch, etc. 

Prof Lassen occupies the whole of the first No. of the 6th vol. of the 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde d. Morgenlandes with an essay on the ancient 
Persian arrow-headed inscriptions, found at Peraepolk. Westergaard, au- 
thor of a Sanscrit Dictionary, has spent some time at the ruins, com- 
pared anew, in the most careful manner, all the Inscriptions which had 
been before copied, and transcribed the remainder. The results were 
communicated to Prof Lassen. “ We now possess,” says lessen, u in a 
collected form, all which Persepolis fhrnishes for this species of inscrip- 
tion ; and if anything is still wanting, it can only be, that I have not been 
able folly to perform the duty towards science which the confidence of 
my friendly correspondent has imposed upon me.” Westergaard, who 
seems to possess every qualification for his work, is now employed in 
copying the inscriptions of Bisutun, the hugest and roost important of alL 
It is to be hoped that the knowledge of the alphabets in which these in- 
scriptions are found, will lay the basis of wider discoveries, and will throw 
light upon the remarkable inscriptions on the rocks at Van and the lately 
discovered ruins at Nineveh. 

Rev. William Tait of Wakefield, Yorkshire, England, has published 
two vols., entitled Meditationes Hebraicae, or a doctrinal and practical 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a series of Lectures. The 
writer appears to follow the general course of argument pursued fay Prof 
Stuart in his Commentary on the book, while its general contents would 
seem to be of a more practical and hortatory kind. 

u Critical History and Defence of the Canon of the Old Testament,” 
is the title of a duodecimo volume from the pen of Professor Stuart, now 
in the press at Andover. Its main object is to present a critical and his- 
torical view of the Jewish Canon of Scripture in the days of Christ and 
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the apostles, and to show that this Canon, as received by the Jews at 
that time, was declared by our Saviour and hie apoetlee to be of divine 
origin and authority, and was treated by them aa entitled to these claims. 
If this can be shown, then it unavoidably follows, that the books of the 
Old Testament have received the sanction of an authority from which 
there is no appeal ; and that one who admits the divine authority of 
Christianity, of which the New Testament contains a credible and authen- 
tic account, then he must be altogether inconsistent, if he does not admit 
the divine origin and authority of the Old Testament There can be but 
one opinion in regard to the urgent necessity of a thorough discussion of 
this subject On the minds of most evangelical theologians, much dark- 
ness rests in relation to the history of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
or on what grounds we should receive this volume as of divine authority. 
Its claims are loosely taken for granted. Few can clearly state to them- 
selves the solid evidence on which they rest In Germany the subject 
has not been discussed with much ability. One writer has copied the 
indefinite and ill-digested statements of his predecessor, without sifting 
the original authorities. The incorrect or random assertions which crit- 
ics of distinguished name have made on the History of the Canon, are 
certainly not a little remarkable. A fresh and adequate examination of 
the subject will, therefore, be very seasonable. 

The Chaldee Grammar, alluded to on p. 400, is now published. We 
trust that it will be the means of directing increased attention to the 
study of those portions of the Old Testament which are written in this 
dialect It is a very well-prepared and convenient Manual, and contains 
the fruits of the latest investigations on the subject by Geseniue, Ewald, 
Flint, Winer, and others. In this edition, many of the topics are discus- 
sed with much more fullness and completeness than in the first, while 
some are almost entirely new. The Syntax has been rewritten and 
brought into a much better condition. Prof Hackett proposes to add 
hereafter a few pages, containing something like an analytical key to the 
Chaldee portions of the Bible, for the convenience of those who wish to 
prosecute the study privately. While there cannot be, from the nature of 
the case, a very rapid sole of a grammar of either of the dialects cognate 
to the Hebrew, we hope, that our biblical scholars will avail themselves 
of a work so useful and so faithfiilly prepared by the author and trans- 
lator. 


In 1843, a society was formed in New York, entitled, The American 
Ethnographical Society, to embrace, as its objects, inquiries into the ori- 
gin, progress and characteristics of the various races of man* It num- 
bers 96 resident members, 43 corresponding members, and 43 honorary 
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members. Its president is the venerable Albert Gallatin. The first voL 
of its Transactions, just published, contains 491 pages, with a few draw- 
ings, plates, etc. The subjects of the articles are : L Notes on the semi- 
civilized nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, by Mr. Gal- 
latin; H An Account of Ancient Remains in Tennessee, by Dr. G.Troost, 
professor of Natural Histoiy in the university at Nashville ; IIL Obser- 
vations on the Grave Greek Mound in Western Virginia, by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft; IV. The recent discoveries of Himyaritic Inscriptions and 
the attempts made to decipher them, by Wm. W. Turner, Instructor m 
Hebrew in the Union Theological Seminary ; and V. An Account of the 
Punico-Libyan monument at Dugga, and the Remains of an ancient 
Structure at Bless, near the site of ancient Carthage, by Frederic Gather- 
wood. Under the modest title of Notes, Mr. Gallatin has furnished a 
very aide and instructive article on the languages, numeration, calendars 
and astronomy, history, and chronology of the Mexican and contiguous 
nations, and on the origin of semi-civilization in America. In regard to 
the source of American civilization, Mr. G. argues that all the probabili- 
ties point out Asia ; first, the physical type of the Americans, color, shape 
of the skull, etc., is more analogous to that of the Eastern Asiatics, than 
to that of the inhabitants of any other portion of the globe ; second, the 
proximity, or rather the greater facility of communication, is also in favor 
of Asia. A migration from Asia is much more probable than from Scan- 
dinavia. The most striking points of resemblance, which haVe been ob- 
served, between the Americans and the inhabitants of the other hemi- 
sphere, refer almost exclusively to Asiatic countries. 

The article on the Himyaritic Inscriptions by Mr. Turner furnishes a 
dear and highly creditable account of the principal fects connected with 
the discovery of the inscriptions, and of the interesting though scanty re- 
sults which have already been made by the attempts to decipher them. 
We ate glad to learn from a notice in this article, that a Frenchman, M. 
Amaud, has visited Southern Arabia, reached M&reb, the ancient capital 
of Hadramaut, and there found the remains of the celebrated dam and the 
rains of several great monuments; but above all, succeeded in copying sixty 
Himyaritic inscriptions. These are about to appear in the Asiatic Journal. 
There are also other explorers in the field, and some new inscriptions 
are said to have been sent to England. 

JlKsceUaneotu. We are happy to perceive an increasing demand for the old 
English Prose Authors, especially those of a religious character. The writ- 
ings of Jeremy Taylor, South, Barrow, Ghillfngwortii and others, of which 
no elergy man’s library should be destitute, are now fiirnished to our scholars 
in a convenient form, In good type and at a moderate price. We have 
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long felt desirous of seeing many of the treatises of Bishop Hall repub- 
lished in our country, and have been gratified with the recent perusal of 
several of these treatises, as they have been in process of publication by Al- 
len, Morrill and Ward well of Andover. They are soon to be issued from 
the press, without mutilation, and with no change of their original form 
except in respect of orthography, punctuation, etc. They are published 
under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. Huntington Clapp, of Andover 
Theological Seminary. Some of them have very seldom met the eye of 
American scholars. Particularly rare is the u Account of some Speciali- 
ties in Bishop Hall’s Life, written with his own hand,” which is to ap- 
pear in the forth-coming volume, accompanied with notes and additions 
selected by the Editor. The remaining contents of the volume are : 
Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, serving for direction in Chris- 
tian and Civil Practice ; Holy Observations ; Characterisms of Virtues and 
Vices ; Heaven upon Earth, or of True Peace and Tranquillity of Mind ; 
six of Bishop Hall’s Epistles, on themes of especial interest to a clergy- 
man. It is superfluous for us to speak a word in praise of a divine who 
has been styled, by an eminent English barrister, the Seneca of English 
literature, and whose writings have been recommended to the legal pro- 
fession by one of their own number, as an admirable means of mental 
discipline, imparting a power of compressed thought, and of racy ex- 
pression. Few writers are so sententious, apothegmatical, terse, definite 
and vigorous as Bishop Hall. His faults are those of the age in which 
he lived. They are such as modern writers are but little inclined to imi- 
tate. His excellences are those of sound English mind penetrated with 
deep religiousTeeiing. Dr. Doddridge speaks of him as “ the most ele- 
gant and polite writer of his age. He abounds rather too much with 
antitheses and witty turns. In some of his writings he seems to have 
imitated Seneca and Austin. — His Contemplations are incomparably 
valuable for language, criticism, and devotion.” We will only add our 
expression of the wish that Mr. Clapp would prepare other volumes of 
select old treatises like those which compose the present work. 

The same publishers, who are issuing the above named work, have also 
in press a collection of standard treatises on preaching and pastoral duties. 
The volume will contain Fenelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence, Herbert’s 
Country Parson, Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, and other Essays of English 
divines. With these and similar writings our clergymen ought to be not 
only acquainted but familiar. Even if it should be said, as it cannot be 
with truth, that modern treatises on the pulpit are intrinsically superior 
to those of Baxter, Burnet, and Doddridge, still these modem treatises 
are not clothed with that authority which belongs to the more ancient. 
A rule prescribed by a living teacher, even if in itself better expressed 
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than the rules of his predecessors, is still destitute of the sacredness and 
binding force which belong to the treatises already consecrated by time. 
The good maxims which our fathers loved, we love on that account so 
much the more. Their authority is not diminished by the imperfections 
of the men who established them ; for we are not affected by the faults 
of the dead, even if we notice them at all, as we are by those of the liv- 
ing. The lapse of ages mellows the good name of the virtuous, and ef- 
faces their deformities from our view ; hence the spiritual writings which 
are hallowed by influence of antiquity, will have a certain degree of power 
which cannot be acquired by any fresh treatise, however excellent in it- 
self May the time be for removed, when the wholesome words of Her- 
bert and of Jennings shall cease to command the homage.of our ministers ! 
By all means would we encourage the publication of original Essays on 
the pulpit ; the more we have, the better ; we are suffering for want of 
more ; but these Essays must be added to, not substituted for the stand- 
ard writings of our fathers. 

An edition of the Psalms in Hebrew has just been published at the 
Andover press, in a convenient pocket edition, with uncommonly beauti- 
fbl paper and type. It will well compare with the miniature editions 
published by Bagster. 

An interesting Life of the philosopher Leibnitz, has been published 
the past year, by John M. Mackie, from the German biography of Dr. G. 
E. Gubrauer. Mr. M. has wisely rewritten the Life, for the purpose of 
divesting it of its German peculiarities and of presenting it in a more ac- 
ceptable form to the American reader. Leibnitz was the great man of 
the age in continental Europe ; to him modern German philosophy looks 
as its father ; he was engaged in earnest disputes with the greatest thinkers 
among his contemporaries ; the mere literary man must admire his won- 
derful mental activity and the extraordinary compass of his views. A 
popular and readable Life of the philosopher, such as Mr. M. has now 
prepared, has long been a desideratum. 
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ARTICLE I. 

REMARKS ON SOME PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

By Rev. Joseph Tracy, Boston. 

That the bodies of the dead shall, at some future time, be rais- 
ed to life, is the obvious doctrine of the Scriptures. This is con- 
ceded by all men, whether Christian or infidel Some, however, 
maintain that the doctrine cannot possibly be true ; and hence 
they infer that the Scriptures, which teach it, cannot be from 
God. Others, again, deny the truth of the doctrine ; but instead 
of rejecting the Scriptures, maintain that on this subject, their 
obvious meaning must be rejected, and that another interpreta- 
tion must be given them, consistent with the teachings of philo- 
sophy. With both these classes of men, our controversy has re- 
spect to facts, rather than principles. We readily admit that sci- 
ence may teach us some things with absolute certainty, and that, 
with respect to those things, it is neither our duty, nor is it possi- 
ble for us, to believe the contrary. If a professed revelation, 
when taken in its obvious sense, teaches anything that science 
demonstrates to be false, we must either find, by fair means, an- 
other interpretation, not inconsistent with known truth, or reject 
the professed revelation, as not from God. 

But are we under any such necessity, in respect to the resur- 
rection? Has philosophy proved, or can she prove, that the ob- 
vious doctrine of the Scriptures on this subject cannot be true ? 

Vol. II. No. 8. 52 
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Are we thus forced, either to find a less obvious interpretation, 
consistent with the teachings of philosophy, or reject the Scrip- 
tures ? 

To bring us to such a conclusion, philosophy needs to argue 
with amazing force. Nothing short of absolute demonstration 
will answer her purpose. She must produce arguments strong 
enough to balance and neutralize all the evidences of Christiani- 
ty. The arguments from history, from miracles, from prophecy, 
from our own intuitive perception of the truth of the great doc- 
trines of the gospel, from the demand of conscience that we re- 
ceive it as true, and from our own experience of its power to held 
the diseases of the soul, are not lightly to be set aside. Nothing 
short of an absolute demonstration, in which we know certainly 
that there is no mistake, can be allowed, on philosophical princi- 
ples, to justify our apostasy in the face of such evidence. No 
mere theory, unsupported by facts ; no collection of facts which 
may be imperfect, either because all the fhcts in the case have 
not been observed, or because some of them have been observed 
imperfectly, can be sufficient The evidence in favor of Chris- 
tianity is too strong to yield to any imperfect proof. 

Nor may we reject the natural and obvious sense of Scripture 
for any less sufficient reason. It is a well established canon of 
criticism, that the Scriptures are to be understood in their natural 
and obvious sense, unless we are absolutely compelled to seek 
another. It is not allowable for us to say that ‘ the Scriptures 
do, indeed, in their obvious sense, teach the doctrine of the resur- 
rection ; but we reject it, because another opinion appears to us 
more probable thus exalting our own opinion of the probability 
of opinions above the authority of the word of God. Nothing 
short of certain and infallible knowledge that the obvious mean- 
ing of Scripture cannot be true, can justify us in rejecting it, and 
adopting another interpretation, which we perceive to be less ob- 
vious. We must be brought to the necessity of finding another 
meaning, or rejecting the Scriptures altogether, before we can be 
justified in resorting to forced and unnatural interpretations. We 
do not admit, as a matter of fact, that such a case ever occurred, 
or can occur. A certain interpretation may appear to certain men 
or sects to be the most obvious, because their minds are becloud- 
ed by ignorance, or distorted by prejudice, and a meaning less 
obvious to them may be the true one ; but that Scripture, in the 
sense which is most obvious to well-informed and candid minds, 
is ever false, we by no means concede, except hypothetically, for 
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the sake of argument On the subject before us, it will not be 
denied that the Scriptures, taken in the sense most obvious to 
candid and well informed men, do teach the doctrine of the re* 
correction of the body. Force is needed, not to make them utter 
this doctrine, but to prevent it That force we are not justified 
in applying, without absolute necessity. The exigency must be 
one which will justify us in rejecting the Bible, unless we can 
find another meaning. 

Nor can the force of this reasoning be evaded, by an appeal to 
passages of Scripture which speak of the sun as rising and set* 
ting, and the like. The obvious meaning of the writers, in such 
passages, is not to settle the question of the sun’s diurnal motion, 
but to speak of these phenomena as they appear to the senses ; 
or rather, to designate an event of daily occurrence, by its usual 
name. The resurrection is an event of a different class, and lies 
entirely beyond the range of this principle of interpretation. It 
has no sensible appearance, exhibited before the eyes of all men, 
and giving rise to a current phraseology. The appeal fails, also, 
for another reason. Science has demonstrated that the phenome- 
na of sun-rise and sun-set are caused by the earth’s motion, and 
not by the sun’s. We are compelled, therefore, either to reject 
the Scriptures, or to receive them in a sense consistent with this 
known fact To make the cases parallel, the impossibility of the 
resurrection of the body must also be demonstrated, and we must 
be made to know it, as we know the fact of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. Apparent probabilities, deriving their plausibility, 
perhaps, from our own ignorance, will not answer this purpose. 
We must have demonstration. Whether philosophy has furnish- 
ed it, or can furnish it, is the question before us. 

If we receive the Scriptures, the necessity of turning what they 
say of the resurrection from its obvious meaning, must be evinc- 
ed by higher testimony than that of the senses. There must be 
a necessity of reason. The obvious meaning must be shown to 
be irreconcilable, not merely with facts which we suppose our 
senses have observed, but with those intuitive truths which eve- 
ry rational mind must of necessity believe. 

According to the Scriptures, the apostles believed, on the tes- 
timony of their senses, that the body of Christ, — the same body 
which he had before and at his crucifixion, — was actually raised 
from the dead. Here we need not go over the ground which has 
been abundantly discussed in treatises on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It will doubtless be conceded, that the apostles were as 
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well convinced, by the testimony of their senses, of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s body, as they ever were of any fact whatever. 
They knew that he was alive, in that body, after his crucifixion, 
just as they knew that he was alive in it before. They knew it 
by seeing him, by hearing him, by conversing with him, in short, 
by the same testimony of sense, in both cases. They no more 
suspected, and had no more reason to suspect, an illusion in one 
case, than in the other. If Christ’s body which they saw after 
his crucifixion, might be a mere phantom , 1 then, on the same prin- 
ciple, the body in which they knew him before his crucifixion 
may have been a.mere phantom. And not only so, but their own 
bodies may have been nothing but phantoms ; and indeed, all 
human bodies may be nothing but phantoms. Interpret Scrip- 
ture on this principle, and the doctrine of the resurrection be- 
comes the doctrine of the reproduction of the same phantom that 
existed before death. Such a doctrine, we suppose, would not 
be easily overthrown by reasonings about carbon, and nitrogen, 
and phosphate of lime, and chemical decomposition. If we have 
only phantom-bodies now, then only phantom-bodies need to be 
raised ; and we do not see how chemical changes, alleged or ac- 
tual, are to prevent the raising of them. 

This argument goes deeper than some may at first suppose. 
The seeing of Christ by the apostles after his crucifixion, wheth- 
er fact or illusion, was not a mere casual event It was brought 
to pass by the power of God, for the sake of making the very im- 
pression upon their minds which it did make. God placed those 
phenomena before their senses, with the intention of thereby 
making them believe that the body of Christ had risen from the 
dead; and they did believe it Were they right, or wrong? 
When God speaks to us by sensible phenomena ; when he pro- 
duces phenomena before our eyes for the sake of' making us be- 
lieve a certain proposition, is he to be believed, or not ? Does he 
always speak according to the actual fact or does he sometimes 
deal in illusions ? If the latter, how are we to distinguish illu- 
sions from facts ? How are we to know when he exhibits a fact, 
and when he deceives us with an illusion ? How can we know 


1 We do not use the word phantom invidiously. If it ofiends, substitute any 
more acceptable phraseology in its place. Say that the witnessing of the phe- 
nomenon of Christ’s risen body by the apostles was subjective, and not objec- 
tive ; or that the eyes of their spirits were opened, to sei spiritual objects ; or 
express the idea in any other terms whatever. So long as the idea is retained, 
the applicability ?f our reasoning is not impaired. 
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that all the miracles recorded in Scripture were not illusions ? 
Indeed, what certainty have we, that the whole visible and tan* 
gible universe is not an illusion ? Even supposing that we have 
bodies which are pot phantoms, how do we know that all the 
phenomena of death are not illusory ? If the body of Christ was 
miraculously removed from the sepulchre, and a phantom shown 
to the apostles instead of it, how do we know that the body itself 
was not carried, with its identity unimpaired, to heaven ; and 
how do we know that the body of every man is not, at death, re- 
moved, by a similar miracle, to some place where it may remain 
in safety till the last day, and a phantom-corpse substituted for it, 
to be buried, and make the needful moral impression upon the 
minds of survivors ? How do we know that the phenomena of 
chemical decomposition, and of the dispersion of particles, and of 
their entering into new combinations, do not all belong to the 
phantom-corpse, while the true body is saved from any change 
that can be supposed in the least to affect its identity ? Evident- 
ly, we can have no such knowledge. We must admit that all 
this may be, or that the body of Christ, which was crucified, was 
actually raised to life, and seen by the apostles. 

Nor can this reasoning be met, by referring to the appearance 
of angels in human form, recorded in several places in the Old 
Testament In those cases, there was no deception. As soon as 
attention was called to the question, whether the visible form be- 
longed to a man or an angel, the truth became known. The 
apostles, on the contrary, “ supposed that they had seen a spirit” 
— a phantom ; but were brought to believe that they saw the real 
body, which had been crucified. And besides ; how can it be 
shown that those angels, whenever they appeared to men, did 
not make themselves visible by assuming, for the time, real ma- 
terial bodies, such as they appeared to have ? 

If, then, the body of Christ was raised from the dead, philoso- 
phy is bound to take notice of the fact, and to admit that the re- 
surrection of a dead body is not impossible. The argument is 
forcibly stated by the “ philosophic Apostle,” to the Corinthians. 
The substance of the gospel, he says, is this : — That Christ died 
for our sins, was buried, and rose again. 1 Cor. 15: 3, 4. But if 
dead men never rise, this cannot be true. You must therefore 
admit that Christ rose from the dead, or reject the gospel as a 
fable. Verse 13, 14. But we know that Christ is risen from the 
dead ; and therefore we are authorized to expect the resurrection 
of others also. Verse 20 and onwards. The ascertained fact, 
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that the body of Christ was raised from the dead, actually nullifies 
all arguments against the credibility of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection ; just as the first arrival of the Great Western at New York 
nullified Dr. Lardner’s arguments against the possibility of steam 
navigation across the Atlantic. The doctrine of the resurrection 
is r henceforth at least, a credible doctrine, and if we find it in the 
Bible, there is no reason why we should not receive it 

As this is a vital point, let us look at it in still another aspect 
What is matter ? What is body ? How do we get our idea of 
body ? We stand before a tomb-stone, for example. In a cer- 
tain portion of space, which we regard as its surface, certain phe- 
nomena are observed, giving us conceptions of color, shape, re- 
sistance to the touch, and other sensible qualities. Our observa- 
tion of phenomena, however, extends only to the surface . Be- 
tween die interior and our senses, there is no communication ; 
there can be none. If we cut or break the stone, new surfaces 
appear, and exhibit their appropriate phenomena. We then look 
upon what we suppose teas the interior ; but is not the interior 
when toe look upon it. Sense can observe nothing but phenome- 
na at the surface, or, in the language of the old logicians, only the 
qualities of bodies, and not their substratum. 

Whence, then, comes the idea, which is in all sane minds, of 
solidity ? What puts it into our minds, that the tomb-stone is not 
a mere phantom, — a mere play of phenomena at certain points of 
space,— -but has a solid interior ? The answer is this : — God has 
so made us, that those sensible phenomena do necessarily excite 
in us the idea of a solid interior, and enforce a belief of its exis- 
tence. The phenomena constitute a language which he address- 
es to our senses, informing us that the substance is there. We 
do not mean to say that this constitution of our minds is merely 
an arbitrary appointment of the Divine Will, and that we might 
have been made otherwise, and still have been rational beings. 
On the contrary, this law of our minds is evidently a part of our 
rationality itself. The idea of solid substance, thus excited, is a 
rational idea, and we are bound, as rational beings, to rely upon 
it as according to truth. Our senses deal only with sensible phe- 
nomena, which are exhibited at the surface ; but these phenome- 
na are our testimony, and the only testimony that we can have, 
of the existence of the solid interior. 

Apply these principles to the facts concerning the body of Christ, 
as seen by the apostles after his resurrection. All the sensible 
phenomena of a real body were actually exhibited. The facts 
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which met their senses were in all respects the same as the pre- 
sence of the real body mnst have produced. The presence of 
the real body was evinced to them, in the only way in which the 
presence of a body is ever evinced to any human being. Doubt 
whether they saw Christ’s real body ; and on the same principle 
you may doubt whether any m&fa ever saw any thing. Observe, 
—it is conceded on all sides that there was no hallucination ; no 
mere brain-image, existing only in their own diseased imagina- 
tions. It is conceded that the sensible phenomena did actually 
occur, and that the apostles, in the healthy exercise of their sens- 
es, correctly observed them. They had, therefore, all the evi- 
dence of the presence of a real body, that any person ever has, 
in any case whatever. 

Keeping this in mind, let ns look at the chemical argument 
against the possibility of a resurrection. The dead body, we are 
told, is decomposed, and its particles enter into new combinations. 
The lime of the bones of those who fell at Waterloo becomes, 
first, a constituent part of the wheat that grows over their graves, 
and then a part of the bodies of other men, so that the same par- 
ticles belong successively to different bodies. But we ask, how 
do we know all this ? How do we know that lime is a constitu- 
ent part both of bones and of wheat ? By chemical analysis. 
But how does the chemist know that he is analysing a bone at 
one time, and wheat at another, and that lime is one of the re- 
sults ? By the testimony of his senses. The sensible phenome- 
na of bone, wheat and lime are exhibited before him, and from 
them he understands that bone, wheat and lime are actually pre- 
sent If the sensible phenomena are not proof of the presence of 
the real substance, then his analysis must go for nothing, and we 
have no reason to believe that human bodies are decomposed, 
and parts of them enter into new combinations. If they are proof, 
then the body of Christ was actually raised from the dead, and 
therefore other resurrections are possible. 

None will suspect us of intending, by these remarks, to bring 
into doubt the conclusions of chemistry. We only mean to say 
that, resting, as they do, on the testimony of sense, they cannot 
overthrow the testimony of sense, and therefore cannot disprove 
a fact which is supported by the strongest testimony that sense 
can give. They can never overthrow the principle, that when the 
sensible phenomena are actually exhibited, the real body is pre- 
sent They can never disprove the resurrection of Christ’s body, 
without nullifying the evidence by which they themselves are 
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sustained It being admitted that in the case of Christ's body 
there was no mistake of the observers with respect to the pheno- 
mena, and that the sensible phenomena did actually occur, it fol- 
lows that the evidence of his real, bodily presence was as com- 
plete as the evidence of sense can be. If there were any suspi- 
cion of mistake as to the occurrence of the phenomena, the cer- 
tainty might be increased by a greater number of observers, or of 
observations ; but the supposition of mistake being excluded, and 
the actual occurrence of the phenomena being admitted, the fact 
of the real presence of the body becomes invested with all the 
certainty which the evidence of sense can give ; and no science 
which rests on the testimony of sense for its own support, can be 
permitted to bring it into doubt 

Now, so far as we have ever read, or heard, or can imagine, all 
objections against the possibility of the resurrection of the body 
rest, ultimately, on some supposed testimony of the senses. They 
are derived from the fact, that men hpve seen bodies burned, or 
bones decomposed, or something of the kind. They can, there- 
fore, never disprove a fact which is sustained by the highest tes- 
timony that sense can give ; a fact, indeed, which cannot be call- 
ed in question without impeaching the credibility of sense as a 
witness to any thing. 

But a question is raised concerning the identity of the body be- 
fore and after the resurrection. Granting that we are to live again 
in a body, will it be the same body in which we lived on earth ; 
or will it be another body ? 

Here let us recal to mind, that we are arguing with those who 
admit that the facts narrated in the Scriptures actually occurred ; 
that the Scriptures, taken in their obvious sense, do represent the 
present and future body as the same ; and that no mere appear- 
ance of probability, nothing short of absolute knowledge, can jus- 
tify us in rejecting the obvious sense of Scripture, and forcing 
another interpretation upon its words. Keeping these things in 
mind, we remark, 

That, the body of Christ, which the apostles saw after his re- 
surrection, was the same body in which he was crucified. The 
apostles evidently regarded it as the same. It was proved to be 
the same by all the evidence by which the identity of any object 
of sense is ever evinced. They knew its identity, just as they 
knew that the body in which he was crucified, was the same in 
which they had seen him three days before ; just as any one 
knows any object now before his eyes, to be the same which he 
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has. seen at some previous time. We must admit its identity, 
therefore, or admit that we know nothing about the identity of 
bodies in any case whatever. It is conceded, let us remember, 
that there was no mistake in the observations ; that the sensible 
phenomena by which the body was recognized as the same which 
had been crucified, did really occur. If, therefore, the ground oh 
which the idea of identity of body rests, is not substantial in this 
case, then, for the same reasons, it never can be substantial in 
any case, and we must confess our ignorance whether the Same 
body ever yet existed at two distinct points of time ; in other 
words, that our idea of the identity of bodies is a mere figment of 
the imagination, not authorized by any thing we know, or can 
know, of the external world, and therefore, not only this question, 
but all questions concerning the identity of bodies, may be dis- 
missed at once, as mere nonsense. As the human mind cannot 
receive such absurdities, we are compelled to admit, in one in- 
stance at least, the identity of the body, before death and after 
resurrection. And if the identity was preserved in one instance, 
why not in all ? 

The objector's reply is doubtless ready. The body of Christ 
“ saw no corruption,” and therefore could be raised ; but most hu- 
man bodies are either decomposed in the earth, or burned, and 
thus their “ constituent particles ” are dispersed ; and how can 
those particles be gathered up again ? And, if Omnipotence is 
exerted to collect them and reconstruct them into a body, how 
can it be the same body as before their dispersion, and not a new 
body, constructed out of the same materials ? There is still a 
fttrther difficulty. During this life, the constituent particles of 
our bodies are continually changing, the vital power casting off 
some, for which it has no further use, and taking others into their 
places, so that the whole are changed in about seven years. A 
man who dies at seventy, therefore, has had ten different bodies ; 
and after the decomposition of the last, the particles of all those 
bodies have been dispersed. Which is to be gathered up and re- 
constructed ? And still further ; — who, in the resurrection, is to 
have those particles which have belonged to several human bo- 
dies'? 

Our first reply is, that those who urge such objections, misap- 
prehend the idea of bodily identity. That idea is one which eve- 
ry rational being must of necessity have, as its absenoe is incom- 
patible with rationality. fVhat, then, is the idea which men in- 
tend to express, when they use the words, “ the same body f ’ 
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Do they mean to assert the identity of the constituent particles ? 
Seldom, if ever, does the thought of constituent particles enter 
their minds ; and yet the whole idea of bodily identity is present 
The particles of a man’s body, we are told, change ten times in 
seventy years ; and yet, according to the idea of bodily identity, 
as it exists in all sane minds, the man has all the time “ the same 
body.” In perfect accordance with the same idea, all the parti- 
cles may be changed again, during the process of death and re- 
surrection, and the body yet retain its identity. 

We have said that this idea of bodily identity exists in all sane 
minds. We are aware that some have also affixed another meaning 
to the words, which they esteem more philosophically exact, mak- 
ing them imply identity of constituent particles* But this is not 
the idea of bodily identity which Christians generally suppose 
that they find in the Bible. Neither the Scriptures, in their ob- 
vious sense, nor the common belief of Christians, assert any clos- 
er identity between the present and future body, than exists be- 
tween the body in manhood and that of the same person in his 
youth. If it be granted that the identity remains as entire from 
the age of seventy to the resurrection, inclusive, as it did from 
birth to the age of seventy, all is granted which the obvious sense 
of Scripture, or the common belief of Christians, requires. 

But this claim of superior philosophical precision in the use of 
terms is untenable. It rests wholly on an overlooking of the dif- 
ference between the idea of body, and the ides of certain particles, 
of which the body is supposed to be made up. Particles, merely 
placed in juxta-position, do not constitute a body. There must 
also be a uniting power, combining the several parts into a unity. 
Subjection to that uniting power is what makes any portion of 
matter a part of the body. A thorn, thrust into the flesh, is no 
part of the body, for it is not subject to that uniting power. A 
tooth, when extracted, the paring of one’s nail, or any other por- 
tion of matter when removed from the dominion of the uniting 
power, ceases to be a part of the body. The identity of a body, 
according to the common sense of mankind, and according to the 
deepest and most exact philosophy, is found in the identity of that 
uniting power, and not in the continuous presence of the same 
particles. Questions, therefore, of the presence or absenoe of 
certain particles which once belonged to the body, are altogether 
irrevelant 

But does not the action of the uniting power terminate at death? 
To this question, philosophy, without the Scriptures, can give no 
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answer. We know that, at death or soon after, that power ceas- 
es to hold together certain visible portions of the body as former- 
ly ; but whether it ceases to act, or whether it still retains its 
control over certain portions of the matter of the body, and whe- 
ther it will afterwards resume its control over portions which it 
has cast off fbr a time, or whether it will subject to itself other 
portions of matter, making them parts of the same body ; these 
are questions concerning which philosophy can neither affirm nor 
deny. The uniting power is not necessarily vital. In many bo- 
dies, it is evidently not vital Nor can philosophy disprove the 
continued vitality of some portion of the matter of the human 
body. Nor can it disprove the possibility that the uniting power 
may be dormant for a time, and again resume its empire over mat- 
ter, and thus preserve the identity of the body. 

But the aigument against the possibility of the resurrection, 
from the dispersion of the constituent particles of the body, is ex- 
posed to another difficulty. The whole theory of " constituent 
particles” is mere hypothesis. We know that little pieces may 
be cut or broken off from a body, and that little pieces may be 
cemented together, or otherwise united, so as to form a larger 
body ; but this is not what is meant by the hypothesis of “ con- 
stituent particles.” That hypothesis assumes that every body is 
composed of certain indivisible atoms, placed side by side, and 
coexisting as particles in juxta-position. It is a very convenient 
hypothesis ; so convenient that its phraseology has passed exten- 
sively into the language of science, and even of common life, and 
modifies the usual forms of thought on many subjects ; as was 
the case a century ago with the hypothesis of “ animal spirits,” 
flowing from the brain along the nerves. Thus we are in the 
habit of speaking as if the body of an infant were composed of a 
certain number of particles, placed in juxta-position, and as if 
growth consisted in adding other particles to the structure. 

But these coexisting' constituent particles have never yet been 
shown. They have neither been exhibited to any of our senses, 
nor proved to exist by facts evidently inconsistent with any other 
hypothesis. Chemists tell us, — though in the language of avow- 
ed hypothesis, — that a drop of water is composed of a certain 
number of particles of water, each of which is composed of a par- 
ticle of oxygen and a particle of hydrogen. We know very well, 
that, of a quantity of water, a certain definite proportion may be 
made to assume the form of oxygen, and that the remainder will 
then assume the farm of hydrogen. We know, too, that by com- 
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bastion, these two gases may be made to assume the form of 
water. Ail this has been abundantly proved by experiment ; but 
no experiment has ever yet shown oxygen and hydrogen actual- 
ly coexisting in water. All known facts are consistent with the 
supposition, that oxygen, hydrogen and water are only the same 
substance in three different states. So some maintain that posi- 
tive and negative electricity are different fluids, and that electri- 
city in equilibrium is a compound of both ; while others suppose 
that electricity, positive, negative and in equilibrium, is the same 
fluid. And the same principle applies to all chemical combina- 
tions and decompositions. None of them ever show the “ consti- 
tuent particles” of matter, either to the senses, or by necessary 
logical inference. 

Nor are we compelled to adopt this hypothesis by any necessi- 
ty of reason, such as compels us to regard matter as something 
more than mere sensible phenomena. It is not impossible to 
think on the subject, without such an assumption. However 
small a primitive particle may be, it is still, if there are such par- 
ticles, of some size ; it is some part of a foot in diameter ; for oth- 
wise, no amount of particles could ever constitute a body, having 
diameter. Being a primitive particle, it is of course a homoge- 
neous substance throughout its extent It is indeed theoretically 
divisible, in the sense that a mathematical plane, having no thick- 
ness, may be imagined to pass through the middle of it ; but it is 
not divisible in the sense of being made up of smaller particles, 
separable from each other. It is one uniform, continuous mass, 
from top to bottom, and from side to side. Absolute continuity of 
substance, not made up of particles, is therefore conceivable, or 
the theory of constituent particles must be inconceivable ; for, ac- 
cording to that theory, every constituent particle is such a contin- 
uous substance. But if uniform, continuous masses are possible, 
reason can set no limits to their size. If a body, the diameter of 
which is a millionth part of the diameter of a hair, may be one 
continuous mass, not made up of smaller particles, no reason can 
be given why the same may not be true of a body whose diameter 
is twice as great ; or ten, or a thousand, or a million times as great; 
or, indeed, why a continuous substance may not be a foot or a 
mile in diameter, or large enongh to fill the orbit of Saturn. Nor 
can it be demonstrated that the diameter of a continuous sub- 
stance must be a fixed quantity, incapable of increase or diminu- 
tion. For example, if a drop of water is one continuous sub- 
stance, not made up of particles, and if another drop be added to 
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it, doubling its size, the union that takes place between them may 
be such that the continuity shall extend through the whole. So, 
too, a fibre of muscle in the human body may be one continuous 
substance, not made up of particles, during all the stages of its 
growth, and, if fibres ever diminish, of its diminution. 

The theory of “ constituent particles,’ 1 therefore, is a mere hy- 
pothesis, not proved to be tme, either by observed facts, or by 
reasoning a priori. It may be, that no such particles exist; and 
if so, the identity of a body cannot depend on the identity of its 
constituent particles. 

But our present bodies are material, and our future bodies will 
be spiritual How can they, then, be the same ? 

In reply, we ask, what is meant by a spiritual body ? A body 
not composed of matter? Certainly not A body must be mat- 
ter, or it could not be a body. 1 The term spiritual , applied in 
Scripture to the glorified bodies of risen saints, is evidently de- 
rived from the term spirit , in its original physical sense, of toind, 
breath , car; and not from spirit in its metaphysical sense, of an 
immaterial, self-conscious agent It is used as the representative 
of an idea with which the human mind is not yet furnished. 
Leaving out of view instances of miraculous appearances, which 
furnish no ideas except to those who see them, spiritual bodies 
have never yet been objects of perception to human minds. We 
have not, therefore, had the indispensable means of forming our 
idea of such a body ; and as the idea is not in our minds, no word 
can express it to us, any more than the name of a color can con- 

1 There is a difficulty in writing on thia point for the public, arising from the 
fact, that some readers have no conception of spiritual existence. In their 
minds, spirit is nothing but attenuated matter. That which has not the attri- 
butes of matter, appears to them to be nothing. They see nothing absurd in 
the question, whether spirit may not be so condensed as to become matter, and 
matter so rarefied as to become spirit. Even the Divine substance is, accord- 
ing to their idea of it, really nothing but attenuated matter, universally diffused. 
Such persons will find no difficulty in conceiving of a body composed of what 
they call spirit, though it has all the essential attributes of matter. Such men 
are really, though they are not always aware of it, materialists. They may 
talk of spirit, like other men ; but whatever words they may use, according to 
their ideas, nothing exists which has not the attributes of matter. To be con- 
sistent, they should deny that any events occur in the universe, except such 
changes as may happen to matter ; they should say that love is nothing differ- 
ent in kind from aUraction, and diminishes in proportion to the square of the 
distance at which it is exerted ; and should maintain that the firmness of a 
wall may be so great as to amount to down-right obstinacy ; for if there is no 
difference in kind in the substances, there can be none in the attributes. 

Vol.I 1 No. 8. 53 
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vey the idea of that color to a man bora blind. Hence, in speak- 
ing of such bodies, it was necessary to represent that idea to us 
by the least objectionable word ; and the word chosen was spirit- 
ual, meaning aerial, or gaseous. The apostle's contrast is not be- 
tween a material body and an immaterial, but between an "earthy” 
and an aerial body. Gaseous bodies, we know, actually exist 
It is supposed that ail matter is capable of assuming the gaseous 
form ; and it is certain that nearly the whole substance of our 
bodies, — the hydrogen, the nitrogen, the carbon, the phosphorus, 
the oxygen of the lime,— are frequently found in that form. The 
material elements, — the constituent particles, if such there be, — 
that now compose our bodies, may exist in other forms, besides 
those of “ flesh and blood.” That very matter, or so much of it 
as may be needed, may form the spiritual bodies in which we 
are to live hereafter ; and the chemical decomposition of the body 
may be only a part of the process by which the form is changed, 
while the identity is preserved. 

But if so, must not the resurrection take place at death ? Not 
necessarily. Death, indeed, must be regarded as the beginning, 
or a preliminary, of the process ; but its completion may be sus- 
pended, we have no means of determining how long. If we be- 
lieve the Scriptures, the resurrection of Christ did not take place 
at the time of his death, but on the third day after it ; and it seems, 
for important purposes, to have been miraculously hastened. 
Lazarus was not raised till the fourth day. This, we know, was 
not a case of resurrection to immortality, in an incorruptible body. 
He was evidently raised with a corruptible body, still subject to 
death ; but we cannot suppose that this would have takeu place, 
even by miracle, if he had been raised in a spiritual body, incor- 
ruptible, at the time of his death. Philosophy is bound to recog- 
nize these facts ; and the inference is, that the resurrection does 
not take place at death. And if not at death, we have no pre- 
mises from which to calculate the time. It may be years, or 
centuries. As the resurrection of Christ was hastened, perhaps 
that of others may be retarded, and like the silk-worm's eggs, 
they may be kept from waking into active life till the time of 
their Proprietor is fully come. Perhaps the human race is so con- 
stituted, that a given time from its origin in Adam is required, to 
ripen its several members for incorruptibility. 

The apostle refers us, for analogies, to the germination of seeds. 
Their germination, we know, must wait for favorable circum- 
stances. Wheat, found in an Egyptian mummy, has been made 
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to grow, after its vital energies had lain dormant three thousand 
years. Some seeds, after coming to maturity, need the frosts of 
winter, and then the warmth and moisture of spring, to bring 
their vitality into action. Germination, too, may be artificially 
hastened ; and the wheat of this year’s harvest, and of last year, 
and of three thousand years, may all be made to grow up together. 
The process of germination itself, after it has commenced, may 
go on with greater or less rapidity, as circumstances are more or 
less favorable, and may be artificially regulated, so that seeds 
planted at different times shall all spring up at once. Similar 
principles may regulate the resurrection of the bodies of men. 
There may be, in ordinary cases, a necessity of waiting for favor- 
able circumstances, such as have not yet occurred ; circumstances 
of which we know not the nature, and cannot predict the occur- 
rence. Various analogies, both in the vegetable and the animal 
world, allow us to suppose that, in the great multitude of the 
dead, the process is suspended, or is retarded in different degrees, 
so as to be completed in all, when the set time shall have fully 
come. 

But what shall we say of instances of violent deaths ; of cre- 
mation ; of those devoured by wild beasts, or by cannibals ? Must 
they not, of necessity, interrupt the process which is to result in 
the formation of a spiritual body ? 

Iu the first place, we say that some of these cases bear equally 
hard on all theories which admit a future body, to be derived 
from the present. If we suppose the future body to be evolved 
from the present at death by a natural process, all analogy would 
indicate that the process requires death by old age in order to its 
completion. The caterpillar which prematurely dies of disease, 
or is crashed, never becomes a butterfly. If natural death at full 
age is the natural process by which the spiritual body is evolved, 
it would seem that a violent extinction of life by crushing the 
body while yet immature, must render that process impossible, 
and thus prevent the result If, however, the resurrection is a dis- 
tinct event, occurring, not at death, but afterwards, then none of 
these things, happening to the body, is demonstrably incompati- 
ble with its resurrection. Not knowing what the process is, by 
which the body becomes spiritual, we cannot know that any of 
these events must of necessity disturb it If the body is crushed, 
its substance still remains. If burned or eaten, we know not 
what may have taken place in it after death, and while yet en- 
tire. If burned, the greater part of it is transformed into gases ; 
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and how can such a transformation hinder its rising as a spiritual, 
that is f a gaseous body 

But are we, in the world to come, to have only gaseous bodies ? 

As we have already suggested, the apostle selected this word, 
spiritual, or gaseous, to convey to our minds the best idea that we 
are capable of receiving, of a kind of bodies, such as we have 
never seen. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the idea 
which the word conveys to oar minds now, fully answers to the 
fact as we shall hereafter find it Doubtless, the glorified bodies 
of the saints will be far superior to anything which we are now 
able to imagine. Yet we may easily imagine a gaseous body to 
possess important advantages. Observe, it is to be really a body , 
all the parts of which will be combined into one system by one 
uniting power, and animated and controlled by one intelligent 
spirit It may resist whatever would dissever its parts, with a 
force proportioned to the strength of the uniting power. It may 
be capable of we know not what degrees of condensation. The 
carbonic acid gas has actually been condensed into a solid, so 
that pieces could be seen by the eye and taken in the fingers. 
It may also be capable of indefinite expansion ; so that the body 
may be able, at the spirit’s bidding, to assume any size that con- 
venience may require. Its form, or the form of any of its parts, 
may be equally subject to the wifi. The force which condensed 
gases may exert, is shown in every explosion, as of gun-powder. 
By contraction and expansion, the body may be able to change 
its specific gravity, so as to sink, or ascend, or float, at will, either 
in an atmosphere like that of our earth, or in that subtile ether, 
which, as some suppose, pervades the intervals between the dif- 
ferent planets and planetary systems. Nor can we easily con- 
ceive, that such a body should need sustenance, or “ see cor- 
ruption.” 

Philosophy, then, is obliged to confess that the doctrine of the 
resurrection is not within her domain. She can neither disprove 
the possibility of a future life in the body, nor the possible iden- 
tity of the future body with the present Her own light is suffi- 
cient to show, that her most plausible arguments to the contrary 
will not bear the test of a rigid examination. Her own laws of 
reasoning compel her to admit that, in one instance at least, the 
dead has been raised, in the same body in which he lived before 
his crucifixion ; and therefore, that such resurrections are proved, 
by actual experiment, to be possible. Having brought us to this 
conclusion, she has done her work, and if we need further know- 
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ledge, bids us seek it from some other source. Without stultify- 
ing her own decisions on subjects amenable to her tribunal, she 
not only admits, but vindicates, our liberty to believe what the 
Scriptures teach concerning the life to come. She imposes upon 
us no necessity for wresting the Scriptures from their obvious 
sense, or of forcing out hidden meanings from their language by 
the pressure of violent interpretations : but leaves us free, with- 
out restraint from her, to receive and rejoice in whatever of glo- 
rious hope we may find set before us in the gospel. 


ARTICLE II. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE EA8TERN CHURCHES TO THE HOME MIS* 
SIONARY ENTERPRISE. 1 

By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 

The reflecting Christian, as he surveys the condition of our 
country, will be the subject of various and conflicting emotions. 
There are lines of light bordered by the deepest darkness. While 
we seem to hear encouraging voices, there are other sounds which 
whisper that there is little hope. As we are reading the plain 
language on one leaf of God’s Providence, another is turned whose 
hieroglyphic we cannot decipher. It is somewhat like standing 
on an eminence a few miles from a great city. We can catch 
the hum of its mighty population. But the murmur is distant 
and indistinct It may be labor awaking to its daily toil, the to- 
kens of a peaceful and prosperous commerce, or it may be that 
hurrying to and fro which precedes some deciding battle, some 
anticipated dire calamity. 

We sometimes exultingly say that our territory extends from 
sea to sea But in passing from East to West, shall we not find 
the poor remnants of once powerful tribes, far away from the 
graves of their fathers, and now congregated together as if to 
come more surely within the grasp of the Shylocks around them ? 

1 It is thought best to insert occasionally in this Journal an Article of a mis* 
cell&neous character. Yet the bearings of the topic discussed in the follow- 
ing pages upon the objects for which the Bibliotheca Sacra were established, 
are thought to be by no means indirect or unimportant — Efts. 
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We speak of thirteen feeble Colonies grown into twenty-eight 
sovereign States, extending across the temperate zone and em- 
bracing the products of almost every clime. But may not all this 
be inherent weakness, presaging, that the country, like Borne, 
will fall by its own weight We also boast of the federal consti- 
tution, simple in its forms, admirably adjusted in its various pro- 
visions. Yet does not our short history prove how easy it is to 
nullify that sacred instrument ? We have in the bosom of our 
soil, it has been lately said, that dust which is immortality. Yet 
have not the countrymen of Washington been for several years, 
a bye-word and a hissing in most of the civilized countries of the 
earth, on account of our Punic faith? Light, it is thought, is 
breaking in upon that dark cloud which covers our southern ho- 
rizon. Through the operation of certain powerful causes, the 
day of deliverance is supposed to be drawing near. But are not 
multitudes eager to spread the accursed thing over wide and fair 
regions yet comparatively free ? 

We may suggest that there is much which is encouraging in 
the decided testimony which is borne by men in our national 
councils, high in public life, in favor of the principles of morality 
and religion. But may not this testimony be utterly weak or 
positively pernicious when it is not carried out and affirmed in 
the morals of the private life ? 

We are also accustomed to trust in the hopeful prospect which 
attends the various efforts for the diffusion of the gospel, at home 
and abroad. But is it not with the extremest difficulty that the 
churches can retain the ground on which they stood six years 
since? How much actual progress is made towards the per- 
fect consummation of our hopes ? 

Finally, we point to the revivals of religion, which have for 
many years gladdened the American churches, and on them 
iplace our sure confidence. These have been, indeed, the means 
•of inestimable good on earth, and they have filled heaven with 
joy. Still, do they pervade the masses of society ? Do they 
touch the springs of our political movements? Can we trace 
their influence in any perceptible degree among the great body of 
the members of two of the learned professions ? Till something 
like this is effected, how can we remain satisfied with these par- 
tial and entirely inadequate exhibitions of divine grace ? In the 
•degree in which they have been enjoyed, can they save the coun- 
try ? 

With all which is encouraging in the signs of the times, dnd 
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which we should be among the last to underrate, is there, on the 
whole, any real advance made ? Do onr efforts keep pace with 
the progress of society ? Are our prayers and charities commen- 
surate to what is at stake ? Has any American Christian an ade- 
quate apprehension of the energy of evil that is at work in our 
land, or the comparative feebleness of the means which are em- 
ployed to extirpate it ? 

While we look at the subject even cursorily, as one mystery of 
iniquity after another in the drama of public affairs is unfolded, as 
the springs of national faith seem to be corrupt to the bottom, we 
are almost tempted to try to rend the vail which hides the secrets 
of the invisible world, and see if there be not some mightier be- 
nignant agency there, some hitherto untried cause which can 
work out our deliverance. 

There are moments, perhaps, when all Christians are tempted 
to believe in the literal fulfilment of the prophecies, in the visible 
and personal advent of our Lord in the clouds of heaven, when 
he shall set his foot visibly on the Mount of Olives, and shall 
summon all nations to the decisive encounter. To our despondent 
hearts, some miraculous agency is demanded. All the old signs 
fail. The Lord answers no more, either by dreams, or by Urim 
or by prophets. We would interrogate the grave. The nation 
would hear, if one came to them from the dead. 

But all these are idle imaginations. We have no need to force 
open any magazine of Goffs dread instrumentalities. We have 
the sovereign remedy ; a cause which is adequate to produce 
any moral effect It has been tested on the largest scale. It 
scattered to the winds the elaborate mythology of Greece ; it over- 
turned the throne of Augustus Caesar ; before it, in the sixteenth 
century, demons fled like the mists of the morning ; it has made 
Britain, from being the worshipper of a misletoe, the mistress of 
the world. It is the simple preaching of the gospel, particularly 
in the controlling part of our country, the western regions, which 
is the sure and sufficient remedy. If we are only disposed to 
apply it thoroughly, we are safe. 

In this Article, we wish to call the attention of the reader to 
some of the grounds, why Christians in the Atlantic States, or the 
Eastern Churches, are called upon to assume and accomplish this 
work. 

Before doing this, however, we will mention some of the rea- 
sons of the comparative apathy which has hitherto existed on the 
subject, — why it has failed to secure that attention which it de- 
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serves. The subject is so important that it is worth while to re- 
move even slight obstacles. 

Our indifference has not been owing to a deficiency in the 
amount of information. For twenty years we have had line upon 
line, precept upon precept The details of geography, the laws 
of political economy, the mournful effects which result, where 
the laws of a higher economy are neglected, have been faithful- 
ly and in innumerable forms spread out before us. 

Neither has the cause been want of resources. The State of 
Massachusetts is perfectly able to do all which has hitherto been 
done. No one pretends that we are taxed in any measure ac- 
cording to our ability, or that any inroad whatever has been made 
upon the luxuries even which we enjoy. There has been no ap- 
proach yet to the liberality exhibited by the supporters of the 
British Wesleyan and London Missionary Societies, the great 
proportion of whom are poor or dependent, taxed in almost every 
conceivable form, even for the light of the common sun ; yet in 
their deep poverty, the riches of their liberality have superabound- 
ed. Within a short period the Free church of Scotland — not a 
rich church, — has raised millions of dollars. We know little yet of 
self-denial. Were the Congregational churches in Massachusetts 
so disposed, they could endow half a dozen literary institutions 
of a high character, and support each its missionary in that wide 
western field. We should do it if we had a little more of the per- 
fervidum ingemum Scotorum. 

1. One reason why a deeper interest has not been felt in evan- 
gelizing the West, is the indiscriminate calls which have been 
made upon the benevolence of the eastern churches. 

No very accurate chart of the field to be cultivated has ever been 
drawn; no controlling centres of influence have been pointed out ; 
no impartial and comprehensive exhibition of the arguments for or 
against any particular locality as the seat of a literary institution 
has been made ; there has been little careful adjustment of the 
relative claims of different States and Territories. The whole 
subject has been left far too much at haphazard, or to the inter- 
ested exhibitions of the friends of rival institutions. Hence our 
attention has been in a measure distracted ; our sympathies and 
funds have been in a degree either withheld or wasted. We 
have learned to look with suspicion or indifference upon objects 
which are really worthy of entire confidence. Another unhappy 
result is, that twice as many institutions have been commenced 
as the necessities of the country require. Four or five well en- 
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dowed colleges in Ohio would be worth the score almost which 
the State professes to have, just as six liberally endowed colleges 
in New England would accomplish more than the twelve she 
now numbers. 

2. Too great prominence has been given to the merely physi- 
cal aspects of the subject. The capabilities of the soil, the mag- 
nificence of the prairies, the magnitude of the rivers, the exube- 
rant mineral riches, the gigantic mass of annual production, have 
been described disproportionally. The truth may not have been 
at all colored. To us, wbo are accustomed only to the granite 
rocks and pine plains of New England, sober statement may be 
incredible, simple fact a tissue of exaggeration. Still, we are ' 
not deeply affected by truths of this nature. Only so far as they 
are connected with mind and morals, only as they bear on the des- 
tiny of the country and the salvation of the soul, can they touch 
our deeper sensibilities. Mind must agitate the inert mass. Mere 
physical productiveness cannot create any lasting interest The 
plain of Sodom was rich as the garden of the Lord. The most 
pestilential regions of the tropics produce two or three harvests 
in a year. Our most interesting associations are not connected 
with places of rank vegetation, where nature lavishes her boun- 
ties. These things tend, unless counteracted, to form an indolent, 
luxurious, imbecile character. Force of mind, virtue, simple man- 
ners, nobility of character, true piety have flourished among hills 
and sterile mountains, rather than on sunny plains and luxuriant 
meadows. 

Again the undue prominence which is given to this class of 
motives, sometimes tends to counteract the very effect which they 
are designed to produce. 

If the resources of the Western States are so abundant, if the 
materials of wealth lie there in boundless profusion, if, as in the 
fabled golden age, the earth produces spontaneously and by hand- 
fuls, why the necessity of aid from regions comparatively unblest, 
why should application be made for the income of our parsimo- 
nious soil, of our rocks, useful only to dry the fisherman’s nets ? 
Why ask one for help, over half of whose year winter holds un- 
mitigated sway ? 

3. Some diminution of interest in the western country has been 
occasionally caused by the vivid coloring which has been thrown 
over its future destiny. Its prospective growth has often been pla- 
ced in the entire fore-ground. Very comprehensive inferences have 
been made from existing data. Liberal recourse has been had 


to the principles of analogy, if not to the records of the imagina- 
tion. Now all these predictions may fall far short of the reality. 
History sometimes out-runs the dreams of the most excited fancy. 
The western country and the whole United States may be des- 
tined to a career of prosperity such as the boldest seer has never 
pictured. There i3 certainly ground for large expectations. The 
past will justify confident hope for the future. 

Still, it is better to err on the side of caution. Suspense in 
judgment is preferable to the suspicion that there may be exag- 
gerated coloring. On questions relating to population and na- 
tional growth, the past furnishes no absolutely sure premises. Un- 
seen influences arise which no political economist can predict or 
guard against In a country like ours, there must be disturbing 
forces which will act on a large population that would not inter- 
fere with the growth of a smaller. The experiment of a republi- 
can government even is considered by some as extremely prob- 
lematical Besides, we know nothing of the secret plans of the 
Almighty, or the sad reverses which he may have in store for us. 

While, therefore, we argue from the past to the future, while 
we make all possible preparation for the destiny which seems to 
be before us, let us act and speak with becoming diffidence in 
respect to the uncertainties of all earthly things. Let us not 
throw discredit upon unquestionable realities by a too ardent di- 
vination into coming events. Happily there is no need to over- 
draw upon the fancy. The reality is sufficiently startling. If 
the exigencies of seventeen millions cannot awaken us, neither 
could those of seventy millions. If the fact that the western 
valley now contains a majority of the population does not make 
a deep impression, shall we be more earnest when three-fourths 
or nine-tenths may be there ? We have only to open our eyes 
and hearts on existing truths. We have only to look at the stem 
realities which are now forcing themselves upon us. 

4. Another cause why the interest in the moral condition of 
the West has been diminished, at least in some minds, is the 
hackneyed language which has been often employed on the 
subject 

The terms, or phraseology which have been used in relation 
to the various objects of benevolence have never received that 
attention which they deserve. We are creatures of association 
and feeling. We are influenced in relation to a particular object 
in a thousand ways which we should find it difficult to describe. 
The real merits of a question are sometimes the last things which 
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come into the account Revivals of religion have often been^ 
injuriously affected by the unhappy language which their ad* 
vocates have employed. Some of the phraseology used in 
describing their various causes and effects, is connected with un- 
fortunate associations, or it involves some solecism, some curious 
ambiguity, or flagrant violation of taste. The uncouth phrase 
repels a certain class in the community from the thing itself. 
Religion is made to bear the opprobrium of its unskilful advocates ; 
it is inevitably associated with their infelicitous diction. The 
practice also leads to erroneous views of piety. Incorrect lan- 
guage is not the only source of mistake. HI chosen terms have the 
same tendency. Heresy may be as certainly the result in the one 
case as in the other. We are never at liberty, especially on religious 
subjects, to deviate from propriety in speech, on the ground 
that it may be harmless. Poison may lurk in a luckless metaphor. 

Some of the terms which have been adopted in describing the 
condition of the western country, or in enforcing its claims upon 
our notice, have become inoperative by repetition. They have 
ceased to be symbols of anything but weariness. They fall on 
unwilling ears and on unimpressible hearts. They have lost all 
power as the representatives of momentous truths which we 
shall neglect at our peril. Or, if they awaken any emotions, it is 
those of pain. 

We now proceed to exhibit some of the grounds why Chris- 
tians in the older States should render efficient aid in laying the 
foundations of learning and religion in the western country. 

1. An obligation results from the principle of gratitude. In the 
infancy of our institutions we received liberal assistance from our 
friends across the ocean. 

We are living on the capital furnished by others, reaping 
fields not planted by our hands. We are enjoying benefits 
earned and secured by preceding generations, not by those 
simply who have lived on this soil, but of multitudes on the other 
side of the sea. Much of our present prosperity is owing to 
the timely aid which distant benefactors extended. These good- 
ly churches and institutions which have been the glory of the 
Atlantic States, were liberally fostered by Christians in Europe. 
It is doubtful whether some of the more important of them 
could have survived without this generous sympathy. The mu- 
nificent founder of Harvard College could hardly be called a 
resident of this country. It was only a few months of languish- 
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ing illness that he passed in New England. For a century 
and a half Harvard College, so dear to the early churches, 
was often remembered by the large-hearted Christians of the 
parent country. Some of the most eminent men of the seven- 
teenth century vied with each other in their generous donations. 
Dr. John Lightfoot and Dr. Theophilus Gale gave the whole of 
their select and invaluable libraries to the college. An English 
nobleman erected a principal edifice at his sole expense. No 
father ever provided for his children with more solicitous care 
than Thomas Hollis, or rather the constellation of generous spirits 
of that name, watched the progress of the pilgrim's college. 
They never saw it; they were three thousand miles away, yet 
the flame of a most disinterested charity was quenched only by 
death. George Whitefield, besides those gifts which gold can- 
not purchase, procured valuable donations for the same institution. 
We might allude to the foreign aid bestowed on almost every 
other Seminary founded in our country before the revolution, 
and on some since that eveut Several bear the name of their 
British benefactors. 

But this beneficence was not confined to academical institu- 
tions. It flowed wherever a channel could be opened for it The 
first printing-press in this country was a donation from Holland. 
The whole expense of that extraordinary undertaking, the print- 
ing of the first edition of John Eliot’s Indian Bible, was borne 
in England. The apostle himself, the Mayhews and other mis- 
sionaries even down to David Brainerd, were sustained, in a 
great degree, from the same source. The name of Robert Boyle 
is scarcely more renowned in science or in piety, than it is from its 
connection with our early Indian missions. The great New Eng- 
land theologian, after his disruption from his pastoral charge, was 
cheered in his exile with the warmest and most generous sym- 
pathy from friends in Scotland, who had never seen him. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to say, that some of the greatest of his 
productions would never have been written, but for the INTCul- 
lochs and Erskines of that country. Even the enmities excited by 
two wars have not been able wholly to dry up these streams of 
benevolence. Within a very recent period, an Englishman has 
been more ready to bequeath his property for the diffusion of 
knowledge among us, than the Congress of the United States are 
to employ the gift. 

It is a remarkable fact in relation to these English benefactors, 
that they were, for the most part, members of different religious 
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communions from those of the pilgrims. Bishop Sherlock made a 
valuable donation to Harvard College. Bishop Berkeley has im- 
mortalized his name in connection with Yala The Earl of Dart- 
mouth was an Episcopal nobleman. Thomas Hollis was a Bap- 
tist When he transmitted one of his gifts he remarked, that he 
did not know that his portrait would be safe from insult in the 
hall of the college which he was so liberally endowing. 

Besides, these noble benefactors were not discouraged, though 
some of their funds might be misapplied or wasted. They gene- 
rously overlooked many irregularities. They patiently bore severe 
disappointments and heartily rejoiced in a small measure of suc- 
cess. 

We now stand in the same relation to the Western States that 
the English philanthropists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries stood to our fathers. Freely we have received, freely let 
us give. Nobly did the good and great men of England succor 
us in our low estate. Let ns testify our gratitude by reaching the 
cup of salvation to others. Let the law of a disinterested re- 
ciprocity prevail. Westward, not only the star of empire, but of 
the gospel takes, and always has taken its way. From the Holy 
Land its beams fell upon Greece and Rome. From the latter the 
British Islands were illuminated. Thence our land received the 
heavenly vision. Let us faithfully transmit the inestimable gift 
to our friends and countrymen in the West, that they, in their 
turn, may bles3 the wide and benighted regions beyond. 

IL Another obligation arises from self-interest, from a proper 
regard to our own reputation and to the well-being of our posteri- 
ty. We are called upon to do good in self-defence. Inactivity 
is degradation and ruin to ourselves. 

It has been remarked by a distinguished head of one of our col- 
leges, that in a recent visit to England, he found but two men who 
had any clear idea of the distinction between our national and 
State governments ; one of these was the well-known John Fos- 
ter. There would seem to be an original incapacity in the Euro- 
pean mind, at the present day, to understand our political relations, 
an ignorance not so much wilful as organic. That there should be 
any middle ground between a wild democracy and a consolidated 
monarchy, appears to many in Europe to be incomprehensible or 
impossible. At the same time, it is for the interests of the gov- 
ernments of Europe to deepen and perpetuate this ignorance. 
The stability of their thrones and their desire to prevent emi- 
gration hitherward, leads them to put a ban upon the diffusion of 
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accurate information respecting the United States. At the same 
time, everything which occurs among us that shows the inse- 
curity of life and property, everything which can awaken preju- 
dice and disgrace us, even in the view of barbarians, is eagerly 
caught at and translated into the principal languages of the conti- 
nent All is put down as so much proof from Holy Writ, that our 
free institutions work nothing but mischief. 

In such circumstances, it will be readily seen that one delin- 
quent State involves all the rest in the infamy of its crimes. 
Massachusetts is held responsible for the Vicksburg duellist, and 
for a weak and corrupt judiciary in Arkansas. The shame of four 
or five dishonest States is fastened, like the oriental plague, on 
every member of the confederacy. No allowance is made for the 
irregularities and lawlessness, which are always found in the out- 
posts of civilization. The government of the United States, it is 
thought, should instantly repress an outbreak on the Red River, or 
the Aroostook, just as the king of Prussia would stop a riot in 
Berlin. 

We are, therefore, shut up to one alternative. We must evan- 
gelize the nation. We must plant the vallies of the West with 
the seeds of divine truth. The gospel must find a universal lodg- 
ment God’s authority must be made paramount, where now 
there is no fear of God or man. Either unexampled efforts must 
be made to purify the entire national character, or we must be 
content to lie under our present load of disgrace and infamy. 
But what will become in that case of our capacity to do good to 
other nations? How can we evangelize the pagan world? Our 
power of doing good is our reputation. Our American name was 
formerly a passport to the confidence of the most distant commu- 
nities. A good national character was found to be better than all 
the spices of the East 

III. A purification of our national councils can be effected only 
by the extension of morality and religion in the Western and 
South Western States. 

Ministers of the gospel and Christians can exert a political in- 
fluence, for the most part, only in an indirect manner. They may 
and must deeply regret the violation of good manners, the rude 
attacks on private character, the shameless infraction of law both 
human and divine, so often witnessed in the lower house of our 
national legislature. Yet this regret and disgust furnish no reme- 
dy. Indignant remonstrance does not stop the mischief. That 
public body which should be the exemplar of all which is gentle- 
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manly in manners, dignified in debate and venerable in wisdom, 
is in fact the reverse of all this, and becomes a principal source of 
national corruption and a standing proof how small is the intelli- 
gence and virtue of those who are thus represented. 

But though the religious public cannot apply a direct remedy 
to this enormous evil, there is an adequate one perfectly within 
their reach. The constituencies of these unfaithful representa- 
tives may be reached. The communities from which they come 
may be civilized. It is not the delegates from the Eastern States, 
with very rare exceptions, who thus dishonor their country. 
These are overborne by, perhaps, a small minority of an oppo- 
site character. It is those who come from the half-organized 
communities of the West and South West It is those who have 
never received the advantages of liberal culture, whose only 
school has possibly been that of the libertine and skeptic, or 
whose narrow understandings totally unfit them for the seats 
which they occupy. No effectual amendment can be expected 
until the gospel exerts its controlling influence in all the States 
and Territories of the Valley. The purification must begin at the 
source. The principles of Christian education must be taught in 
the family, the school-house and the church. Our great hope 
for the abatement of this national nuisance is, under God, in the 
vigorous prosecution of the Home Missionary enterprise. If that 
is successful, our legislators will become peace, and our counsel- 
lors as at the beginning. 

IV. The principles of a wise Christian economy urge us to the 
performance of this duty. The whole world lieth in wickedness. 
Misery in a thousand forms meets us everywhere. Innumerable 
souls, for whom Christ died, are, consciously or unconsciously, 
imploring help. Still, we are not to rush heedlessly to their re- 
lief. We are bound to act with a wise foresight, to select our 
points of influence and to accomplish the utmost possible with 
our means. The apostles might have plunged into the wilds of 
Scythia, or expended their labors on the scattered wanderers of 
the Arabian desert Souls were perishing, in great numbers, 
beyond the boundaries of the Roman empire. But the apostles 
did not hasten on a mission to these distant heathen. They pur- 
sued a more sagacious policy. They first bearded the lion in his 
den; they first summoned the murderers of their Lord to repent; 
they filled the proud metropolis with their doctrine. They then 
hastened to the great thoroughfares of commerce, to Caesarea, 
Samaria, Damascus and Antioch. Asia Minor — the garden of the 
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world — was the scene of their znost strenuous exertions. Ephesus 
and Corinth, the great apostle labored fully to evangelize. The 
Holy Spirit himself called him away from the comparatively un- 
cultivated Bithynian, to mould anew the genius of the versatile 
Greek, the apostle all the while keeping his eye steadily on the 
imperial city, determining to lay the proudest trophies at the feet 
of his Lord, and to encircle his brow with the most brilliant gems. 

It is sometimes said that one soul is as precious as another. 
No matter where we labor, if we only find men who heed the 
gospel In one sense this is true. All men are alike made in 
the image of God and in need of pardon and sanctification. Yet 
how wide the diversities ! How unlike the amount' of influence 
exerted on the world by different Christians and different races of 
men ; a diversity which will no doubt remain forever. All anal- 
ogy forces us to believe that the same relative differences will 
exist in heaven as on earth. No one can imagine that Cowper 
and Pascal are on a level in the world of glory, with men whose 
imbecile intellect hardly glimmered like a taper. If this reason- 
ing be correct we are bound, with Providence and the Holy Spirit 
as our guide, to choose carefully our fields of action. The for- 
eign missionary must not toil among races that have lost their in- 
tellectual energy, whose hold on animal life even is of the fee- 
blest kind, provided that pagans of firmer and more elastic frame 
are ready to receive him. He is not called upon to preach the 
gospel to the effeminate and worn out population of Central Asia, 
if he can enlighten and save the Armenians of Turkey. We are 
to lay our plans with a wise adaptation to the largest and most 
beneficial ultimate results. 

On these grounds, our efforts to plant the institutions of the 
gospel in the Western States receive a most ample justification. 
It is a field of promise such as the world has rarely seen. There 
is an extraordinary combination of favorable circumstances. The 
immensity of the territory, its great physical features, its undevel- 
oped resources, it is hardly necessary to name. They have al- 
ready been repeated in a great variety of forms. The population 
is now nearly ten millions, doubling itself in about nine years. 
And what is a most important consideration, the great majority 
speak, or will speak, the English language. We have not the 
laborious process to go through of learning a strange dialect We 
have the preliminary advantage in respect to most of this popula- 
tion, of the impressive recollections which are included in identity 
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of speech and ancestry. Besides, we have a vigorous stock of 
mind wherewith to deed. It is no decaying and effete race. 

u Men are the nobler growth that soil supplies. 

And souls are ripened in those western skies.” 

It is so from the nature of the case. An emigrant to a new 
country has marked characteristics. The very fact that he is 
found a thousand miles from home implies this. And then his 
soul must be strongly influenced by external nature, by the nov- 
elty and grandeur of the objects with which he meets. It is an 
old country. He traverses forests ancient as the creation. God's 
name seems never to have been erased. Man’s puny works no- 
where distort and belittle the view. 

The two prominent characteristics of the inhabitant of the Val* 
ley are vigor of mind and generosity of feeling. He has not in- 
deed the slow and calculating wisdom, the steadiness, the taste 
and refinement which men possess in older countries. But he 
has a fearless energy and a kindness of heart which are unknown 
to them. He has the foundation at least of a nobler charac- 
ter, the elements for exerting a wider and better influence. 
In seeking to bring him under the influence of the gospel, 
we have ample encouragement He will not hide his light 
He will not be ashamed to bear his cross. He will be willing 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ He 
will not neutralize his influence by his parsimony, nor degrade 
his religion by his meanness. He will give a more attractive ex- 
ample of what Christianity can do in enlarging the mind, invigo- 
rating the affections, and in overcoming the grasping selfishness 
so common in older communities. In evangelizing the Western 
States, therefore, we are contributing effectually to enlarge the 
Redeemer's kingdom. We are enlisting a fresh and vigorous 
band of combatants for the holy war. We are setting in motion 
causes which shall work far beyond even the wide Valley. We 
are, in short, adopting most effective means to create a salutary 
reaction on ourselves, and to bless distant pagan tribes. This 
immense region, larger than half of Europe, once illuminated, 
may become the favored seat of Christianity, the central earthly 
source of its life-giving beams. 

V. The thorough evangelization of the West is inconceivably 
important in respect to two great questions of the present age — 
civil freedom and the independence of the church. 

The question in regard to our political freedom is simply this : 
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Shall that which has cost many years of hard toil be thrown away? 
Shall an experiment begun under an extraordinary concurrence 
of providential circumstances, which never existed before, and 
may never exist again, miserably fail ? Fail it most assuredly 
will, unless that part of the country which is overshadowing all 
the rest, is pervaded by the spirit of the gospel The waves of 
an ungodly and most heterogeneous population will sweep away 
every landmark which the blood and toil and wisdom of ages has 
set up. No effect can be more indissolubly linked to its cause. 

Our civil institutions do good according as they are thought of 
and spoken about in Europe. A thousand unfriendly eyes are 
watching for our falL A few select spirits pining away in the 
dungeons of Lombardy, or among the wastes of Siberia, pray ear- 
nestly for our success. 

The other question is of no less interest Shall the church be 
armed with civil power ? Shall political and ecclesiastical law 
emanate from the same person ? The struggle on this momen- 
tous subject has begun at several points in the old world. The 
Protesting Church of Scotland, though possibly in some measure 
theoretically wrong, is practically right In England, in the two 
extremes of the Episeopal Church, there are unequivocal indica- 
tions that the burden is felt to be too heavy to bear. No intelli- 
gent man expects to see any radical and immediate changes there 
or on the continent Institutions which have the moss of the 
middle ages upon them, cannot be altered in a day. Bnt the 
leaven has been thrown in. The current has set in the right di- 
rection. The inherent and immedicable evils arising from the 
union of Church and State are beginning to attract serious at- 
tention. This unnatural coalition has indeed in its favor, thrones, 
aristocracies, standing armies, imprescriptible rights, and an iron 
custom. But these are not invincible. Truth will triumph over 
all. The question when or how, depends greatly on oar decision. 
Can we live without direct aid from the State ? Can we spread 
the gospel, as it was in the early ages, against the State, if need 
be ? Is there vigor enough in the voluntary principle to dispense 
with all foreign alliances ? This question must be substantially 
settled by our Home Missionary Societies. If a pious and learned 
ministry can be established on every important point within our 
borders, then a great step is taken, not only towards our own salva- 
' tion, but to the disenthmlment of Europe. A practical demonstra- 
tion has been given on the broadest scale that the gospel needs no 
artificial props. Our struggling brethren in Scotland are furnish- 
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ed with an encouragement bettor than thousands of gold and 
silver. 

If tbe preceding considerations are founded in truth, it follows 
that the youthful minister of the gospel, who wishes to acoom- 
plish the greatest good, will establish himself on some important 
point in the western Valley. Let hkn possess a disciplined mind, 
a heart filled with love to God and man, the steadiness, the prac- 
tical wisdom, the invincible habits of study, the refinement and 
cultivated taste, which he may, and which he ought to possess, 
and plant himself on some controlling centre, and identify him- 
self with the country of his adoption, and preach the gospel faith- 
fully, and lay the pillars of learning and of the church on solid 
foundations, and when he dies, he will have done more, far more, 
for the good of his country, and of Europe too, than is pos- 
sible for any to accomplish in our old, fast-moored, inert corn*’ 
inunities. He will be & benefactor to the world as truly as How- 
ard or Wilberforce or Henry Martyn. He will be acting on as 
broad a theatre as either of them. Indeed, we do not know 
why the devoted pioneers of our Western Missions, the Ba- 
cons, the Badgers, the Blackburns, now gone to their reward, 
are not as fully entitled to the honorable name of Christian phi- 
lanthropists as any that adorn the records of the church. In 
heroically meeting some forms of personal danger even the great 
apostle did not exceed them. 

The value of the labors of the Home Missionary Society, it 
should seem to be almost impossible to exaggerate. It is God’s 
appointed instrumentality, showing its wisdom and its efficiency in 
every step of its progress, its indirect blessings great beyond com- 
parison, cementing the union of the States, binding together the 
most distant communities, building up the cause of learning in 
all its departments, besides the direct good which it effects in 
churches planted, in souls saved, in the Redeemer glorified. 
With it are bound up in no small degree the hopes of the East 
and the West It should have the means of greatly widening its 
influence. It ought to be able to place all its missionaries and 
agents above the depressing necessities whioh now surround many 
of them. 

If we are true to ourselves, if we are faithful as Christians and 
scholars, a brighter vision will dawn on us than that beheld 
by the ancient prophet The wilderness and the solitary place 
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will be glad for us, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Yea, in regions, which prophetic ken could never discern, 
far beyond even the fabled Atlantis, the Islands of the Blessed, 
shall streams break oat and waters in the desert Over those 
wide and beautiful vallies, no lion shall be found, no ravenous 
beast shall walk there, but from their peaceful and happy bosom, 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy on their heads. 


ARTICLE III. 

TRIAL AND MARTYRDOM OF JEROME OF PRAGUE. 

A Letter from Poggio Bracciotmi to his friend Leonardo Aredno , 
giving an account of the trial and martyrdom of Jerome of 
Prague. 

Translated by R«v. Oliver A. Taylor, Manchester, Mass. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Milner in his Church History, giving an account of the trial 
and martyrdom of Jerome of Prague, remarks that “ Poggius, a 
celebrated Florentine, who had been the secretary of John XXIII, 
and was present at these scenes, has left the most unequivocal 
testimony to the abilities, fortitude and eloquence of Jerome.” 
This testimony is contained in a letter of Poggio to his friend 
Aretino ; and here follows. I became interested in it, several 
years since, while engaged in literary labors; and supposing 
others might also find it equally interesting, have here attempted 
to give it in an English dress. It is to be found in the “ Historia 
et Mon. Joannis Hus atque Hieronymi Pragensis,” Ed. Norimb. 
1715, Tom. 1L p. 532. It derives its value, not so much from the 
fullness of the account, as the fact that, while it was written by 
an adversary and may be relied on as true, it gives us a glowing 
description of the manner in which this holy martyr, through the 
grace which God conferred upon him, was enabled to stand ap 
bold before his enemies, and faithfully to hold out to the end. 
In order to be fully appreciated, it should be read in connection 
with some account of the trials and sufferings of Jerome, drawn 
out more at large, either that of Milner, or else the one to be 
found in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, in some of its forms. 
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It may, however, be premised, in this place, that Jerome was 
not only a man of great natural abilities, but that he had been 
honored as among the most learned men of his age. He received 
his first impulse as a reformer, it should seem, from reading the 
works of Wickliffe, while at Oxford, about the close of the 14th 
century ; soon after which he returned to his native place, and 
connected himself with John Huss and his associates, in earnest 
efforts for restraining the despotism of the papal court, and re- 
forming the licentiousness of the clergy. Of an ardent tempera- 
ment and a bold, independent address which did not often stoop 
to conciliate, he soon became suspected of heresy ; and upon his 
removal to Vienna, he was thrown into prison, on account of his 
opinions, — a confinement from which he was delivered, in con- 
sequence of the solicitation of the university of Prague. As 
soon as he heard, in the year 1415, that his friend John Huss was 
at Constance ready to appear before the council, he pathetically 
exhorted him to maintain a firm and unyielding temper in his 
great trial, and strenuously insist upon the necessity of a refor- 
mation among the clergy, assuring him, at the same time, that, if 
he should receive information that his adversaries were likely to 
overpower him, he would immediately repair to Constance, to 
aid him in his defence. Having privately visited Constance, and 
in vain made the attempt, he set out on his return to Bohemia 
On this journey at the village of the Black Forest he accidental- 
ly fell in with some priests, to whom, in a warm and unguarded 
conversation he denounced the council of Constanoe, as " the 
school of the devil and a synagogue of iniquity/’ This language 
being carried to the ears of the magistrates, he was arrested and 
delivered into the hands of the duke of Sultzbach, who was 
ordered to send him to Constance. On his way thither, he was 
met by the elector-palatine, who conducted him in triumph to 
the town, himself riding on horseback, with a numerous retinue, 
leading Jerome after him, in fetters, by a long chain. As soon 
as he was brought before the council, the damor against him 
became loud and tumultuous, — John Gerson, chancellor of the 
university of Paris, one of the most learned men of his time, 
taking an active part, and the rectors of the universities of 
Cologne and Heidelberg concurring therein ; while Jerome had 
no opportunity to reply. A thousand voices burst out from every 
quarter, “ Away with him ! Bum him ! Bum him.” After an 
interval of about half an hour, the tumult having partly subsided, 
Jerome availed himself of a momentary pause, and looking round 
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upon the assembly with a noble air t cried out aloud, “ Since 
nothing can satisfy you but my blood, God’s will be done.” 
From the assembly he was carried into a dungeon, and placed 
in one of its cells under a guard. While here, a certain Bohe- 
mian, having found out where he was, ran up to the window 
and addressed him aloud in these words, “ Be of good courage, 
Jerome ; and remain steadfast, — never fearing to die for the sake 
of that truth, in defence of which thou hast said so many things, 
when thou wert in the enjoyment of freedom.” “ I give thee 
thanks, brother,” replied the intrepid prisoner, directing his eyes 
to the window from which the voice proceeded, “ for thy kind 
office in deigning to comfort an abject man. That I fear not 
death, you know ; as in times past we have often conversed to* 
gether on that subject ; but now the time has come to try the 
thing itself, which is the hardest part of the matter.” The Bohe* 
mian who thus spoke, was Maddonwitz, 1 who had rendered ser- 
vices to Huss. The guard became alarmed at his voice, and 
immediately drove him away from the windows. In like man- 
ner, a person named Vitus, one of the family of John de Chlum, 
was seized and severely reprimanded for addressing Jerome in a 
friendly salutation. These incidents were made a pretence for 
a more severe treatment of Jerome ; for he was immediately con- 
veyed to a strong tower, where, with his hands tied behind his 
neck, and his feet confined in the stocks, so that he could not lie 
down, he was kept for many days on bread and water. These 
severities were inflicted with the design of forcing him to a re- 
cantation; and the illness which they occasioned, afforded a 
favorable opportunity for pressing him with arguments to this 
effect Still he remained immovable. In the meantime Hubs 
was burnt, when another similar attempt was made with no 
better success. However, though he was not to be subdued by 
the simple fear of death ; imprisonment, chains, hunger, sickness, 
and even torture, through a succession of many months, united 
with strong importunities, became too great a trial for human nature 
to bear. Three times was he brought before his council and car- 
ried back to his dungeon before his enemies could prevail against 
him. At length he began to waver ; and, on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, a fatal day, on which he ever afterwards reflected with the 
deepest sorrow, he signed a written recantation of all the opinions 
he had maintained, in such words as the council had dictated, 

1 So Bees. He is called Peter in another account before me. 
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denouncing therein Wickliffe and Hues as heretics, expressing his 
entire consent to the death of the latter, and declaring himself, 
in every article, a firm believer in all the tenets of the Romish 
church ; while he called down the vengeance of the council and 
of eternal fire on his head, should he ever swerve from this re- 
cantation. 

Having thus acted against his conscience, he retired from the 
council with a heavy heart His chains, indeed, were taken 
away, but the load was transferred from his body to N his mind. 
Vain were the caresses of those about him ; they only mocked 
his sorrow. Being returned to his prison again, it became indeed 
a gloomier place than ever before, notwithstanding his greater 
freedom. The anguish of his own thoughts made it such. 
Paletz and Du Cassis, 1 the chief managers against him, soon 
perceived this change ; and they determined to bring him to a 
new trial Several persons, however, and particularly the cardi- 
nals of Cambray and Florence, objected; but their endeavors 
were ineffectual ; a torrent of zeal and bigotry bore down all op- 
position ; and even the learned Gerson again disgraced himself 
by joining in the tumultuous clamor, — with great indecency, em- 
ploying his pen as well as his tongue, upon this occasion. This 
kind of agitation continued for about half a year, before Jerome was 
again called before the council ; some of the preachers, in the 
meantime, making a great show of reforming the church, and 
preaching against some of the vices of the clergy, while they ac- 
knowledged and extolled the purity and power of the pope. At 
length, they actually proceeded to examine Jerome again on the 
same articles on which he had previously been tried, others hav- 
ing been collected together against him in Bohemia, by cer- 
tain Carmelite friars, who made themselves very active in the 
case, and now for the first time, brought them forward, until the 
whole number amounted to 107. Then it was that this great 
man, whom a long series of affliction and cruel persecution, and, 
above all, the consciousness of his late prevarication had brought 
to the lowest distress, began to exhibit that strength of mind, 
that force of genius and eloquence, and that integrity and forti- 
tude, which will be the admiration of all ages. He refused to 
make any reply in his prison, demanding a public audience, be- 
fore which, he said he wished to express his final thoughts. At 
length, on the 25th of May, A. D. 1416, he was again brought be- 


1 So Bees. In Latin, Michael de Caussis. 
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fore the council, -in the great cathedral church j 1 * * and here it is, 
that the following account of Pbggio begins. 

It may here be fbrther added, that both Poggio and Aretino 
were natives of the Florentine republic ; and, not only intimate 
friends, but eminent among the revivers of literature in Italy, 
during the 14th and 15th centuries. Both of them were mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, and enjoyed excellent opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the secret springs of its action. 
Poggio himself was bom in 1380 ; and after having held the 
office of* apostolic secretary under several pontiffs, and published 
a great variety of works, some of them quite popular in their 
day, died at last, chanceDor of Florence, in 1459. There are two 
other accounts of this trial, more at large, in the works of Huss, 
the one called M Narratio de M. Hieronymo Pragensi and the 
other, “ Alia de eodem Narratio,” from which, in connection with 
Rees and Milner, the preceding particulars, With a few notes, 
have been chiefly drawn. — Tr. 


Poggio s account of the Trial and Martyrdom of Jerome of Prague. 

From the baths , 9 when I had been there some time, I wrote a 
letter to our Nicholas, which I suppose you will read. Having 
thence returned to Constance, — soon afterwards the cause of 
Jerome, publicly arraigned as au heretic, was taken up. Of this 
cause, in part for the graveness of the matter, but more particu- 
larly in consideration of the learning and eloquence of the man, 
I have resolved to give you some account I confess that I have 
never seen any one, who, in pleading, especially in a capital 
offence, approached nearer the eloquence of the ancients, whom 
we so greatly admire. It was so amazing to see with what flu- 
ency of language, what force of expression, what arguments, 
what looks and tones of voice, with what eloquence, he answer-, 
ed his adversaries and finally closed his defence. It was impos- 
sible not to feel grieved, that so noble, so transcendent a genius 
had turned aside to heretical studies, if indeed the charges 
brought against him are true. This, however, in a cause of such 
magnitude, is not for me to determine. I acquiesce in the opin- 


1 Ad majorem ecclesiam cathedralem. 

9 The baths here referred to, were those of Baden, to which Poggio made 

an excursion in the spring of 1416. 
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ions of those who are regarded as wise. Nor must you suppose 
that 1 report to you the trial as orators do, entering into each par- 
ticular. This would be a long task, and require many days. I 
shall touch only upon some remarkable passages, which will ena- 
ble you to obtain a dear view of the genius and attainments of 
the man. 

As many things had been collected together against this Je- 
rome, by which to prove him guilty, and these things had been 
affirmed by witnesses, it was at length determined that he should 
publicly reply to each thing that had been objected against him. 
Having been brought forth into the assembly and had commands 
laid on him to this effect, he for a long time refused, asserting 
“ that they ought to permit him to defend his own course, before 
he replied to the maledictions of his enemies. He ought to be 
heard/’ he affirmed, “ in his own defence, and then he should 
come naturally to reply to the wicked things which his opponents 
had heaped together against him.” 

When he found himself denied this condition, he arose in the 
midst of the assembly and said : 

“ What iniquity is this ! For three hundred and forty days 
have I lain in your most rigorous prisons, in dirt, in nastiness, in 
dung, in fetters, in want of all things, and yet to my enemies and 
slanderers you have allowed the fullest scope of accusation, 
while to me you deny the least opportunity of defence ! Not for 
a single hour will you hear me. To them the ears of every one 
of yon have been open all this time, and you have allowed your- 
selves to be persuaded that I am a heretic, an enemy of the faith, 
and a persecutor of the priesthood ; but to me no opportunity can 
be given of making a defence. You have adjudged me a wick- 
ed man in your minds, before it was possible for you to find out 
what I was. Were you gods, of perpetual duration, — but you 
are not! You are men, — and mortal, liable to err, exposed to 
fall, — and may be blinded, deceived, seduced. You sit here as 
the lights of the world, and are called the wise men of the earth. 
So much the more does it become you to beware lest you do any 
thing rashly or against the demands of justice. For myself, in- 
deed, poor caitiff that I am, whose life is now at stake, — a mortal 
at the best, — I speak not these things ; but it seems to me un- 
worthy of wisdom, that so many men, should determine any 
thing against me, contrary to equity, which might prove injurious, 
not so much in this particular case, as by the dangerous prece- 
dent it would furnish.” 

Vol. II. No. 8. 65 
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These and many other things he spoke with great eloquence, — 
his discourse being interrupted, as he proceeded, by numerous 
murmurs and groans. At length it was decreed that he should 
fret reply to the charges brought against him ; when snch per- 
mission to speak would be given as might seem best Ac* 
cordingly the heads of his accusation were each one read over 
Jtora the pulpit and then confirmed by testimony, when he was 
asked whether he had anything to object It is incredible with 
what shrewdness he replied, with what arguments he defended 
himself He brought forward nothing at any time, unworthy a 
good man ; so that if the sentiments of his faith corresponded to 
what he professed in words, there was not only no just cause of 
death to be found in him, but not eveu an occasion of the least 
offence. He pronounced all the crimes alleged against him false, 
the fictions alone of his adversaries. 

When that part of his indictment was mad in which he is ac- 
cused of being “ a defamer of the papal dignity, an opposer of 
the Roman pontiff, an enemy of the cardinals, a persecutor of the 
prelates and clergy, and a despiser of the Christian religion,” he 
ame, and with outstretched hands and with lamenting tones, ex- 
claimed : M Whither now, conscript Fathers, shall I turn myself? 
Whose aid can I implore ? Whom supplicate, whom entreat for 
help ? Shall I turn to you ? Your minds have been fatally alien- 
ated from me by my persecutors, when they pronounced me an 
enemy of all mankind, even of those by whom I am to be judged. 
They supposed, should the accusations which they had conjured 
up against me, seem trivial, — you would, by your decisions, not 
fail to crush the common enemy and opposer of all,— snch as I 
had been held up to view, in their fklse representations. If, 
therefore, you rely upon their words there is no longer any ground 
for me to hope.” 

Some of them he wrung hard by the sallies of his wit ; while 
others he overwhelmed with biting sarcasms ; and from many, 
even in the midst of sadness, he forced frequent smiles, by the 
ridicule which he heaped upon their accusations. 

When asked what he thought of the sacrament, he replied: 
* At fust it is bread ; afterwards, the true body of Christ,” and so 
sn, according to the faith. Some one then remarking, “ it is re- 
ported that yon have said it remains bread after the consecration,” 
he replied : "with the baker it remains bread .” 1 To one of the 


1 Some one then said to him, Jerome, “ There it a very general report that 
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Dominicans or preaching friars, inveighing bitterly against him, 
he said : 11 Bold thy tongue, thou hypocrite.” To another, taking 
an oath against him, by his conscience, he said, “ This is the secur- 
est way of deceiving.” One of the chief of his adversaries, he 
never addressed, except to call him a dog or an at*. As the trial 
could not be brought to a close in one day, on account of the 
number and weight of the accusations alleged against him, it was 
postponed to the third. On this day, after the heads of the sev- 
eral accusations had been read over, and established by name* 
rous witnesses, he arose and said : 44 Since you have given such 
careful attention to my adversaries, it is proper also that you 
should lend an impartial ear to me.” Much noisy opposition was 
made to his request; but at length, notwithstanding, he received 
liberty of speech. 

He began with earnestly entreating God for grace so to gov- 
ern his heart and lips that he might advance nothing but what 
should conduce to the benefit and salvation of his souL He thus 
proceeded to say, 44 1 am not ignorant, reverend doctors* that 
many most excellent men have suffered things unworthy their 
virtues, overwhelmed by false witnesses, and altogether iniqui- 
tously condemned.” In confirmation of this, he began with in- 
stancing Socrates as one who had been unjustly condemned by 
his countrymen, and refused to make his escape from prison and 
death, those terrors of the human family, even when it was in his 
power to do so ; and then he adduced the captivity of Plato ; 
the flight of Anaxagoras ; and the torments of Zeno, relating also 
many other cases of such unjust condemnations, from among the 
gentiles, as the exile of Rupiiius, the unworthy death of Boe- 
thius and others, as Boethius himself has recorded them. 

Having done this, he passed on to examples from among the 
Hebrews. And first he said that Moses, that liberator and law- 
giver of the Jews, was often calumniated by his own people and 
represented as a contemner and seducer of the nation. He then 
told how Joseph, sold by his brethren through envy, was after- 

you consider it as bread upon the altar, and hold to this belief ; to which he 
pleasantly replied, M I believe indeed that it is bread with the baker, but not in 
the sacrament of the altar.” 44 Aha,” rejoined one of the preaching flriars ; 44 so 
then you trifle with that which no one calls in question.” This petulance Je- 
rome put down, by saying, 44 Hold thy tongue, monk, thou hypocrite,” which 
he did accordingly. Another one crying out in a stentorian voice, 44 1 swear by 
conscience, that what thou denieat is true,” he replied, 44 so ho, thus to swear 
by conscience is the securest way of deceiving.” Thus in one way or another, 
were all compelled to be silent. — 44 JYarralio alia,' 1 etc. 
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wards thrown into prison on account of a suspicion of having 
committed adultery ; and went on to say that, in addition to these, 
Isaiah, Daniel, and nearly all the prophets, had been treated as 
despisers of God, as full of seditious purposes ; and had been 
encompassed on all sides with iniquitous opinions. Here also he 
added the false sentence which had been pronounced against 
Susauna ; and spoke also of many others, who notwithstanding 
they had stood forth as the holiest of men, fell victims at last to 
unjust decisions. Then adverting to John the Baptist, and to our 
Saviour, he said, “ that they were condemned by false witnesses, 
is a thing manifest to all// He then brought forward the case of 
Stephen slain by the college of priests ; and showed how all the 
apostles had been condemned to death, not as good men, but as 
those who excited the people to sedition, treated God with con- 
tempt, and were constantly engaged in wicked works. “ That 
one priest/ 1 said he, “ should be condemned by another unjustly, 
is an abomination and he taught that this had been done by a 
council of priests, in a most iniquitous manner ; he showed that 
even this very thing had happened. These things he discoursed 
with elegance — the attention of all who heard him being greatly 
excited. 

As the entire merits of the case were inherent in the testimo- 
ny, he showed, in various ways, “ that no confidence was to be 
placed in the witnesses and especially so, since everything 
they uttered, had proceeded, not from the truth, but from malevo- 
lence, envy and hatred. He thus gave such an explication of 
the “ causes of this hatred,” as came but little short of persuasion. 
They seemed so probable, that, (the cause of the confidence ex- 
cepted,) but little reliance could be placed on their testimony. 
The minds of all were greatly moved in his behalf and strongly 
inclined to mercy ; especially as he proceeded to tell them that 
he had 44 come to the council of his own free will,” in order to 
clear up his character ; and laid open before them his course of 
life and his studies, all which had been filled up with duties and 
adorned with virtue ; — declaring at the same time, that 41 it was a 
custom among the most learned and the holiest of the ancients, 
so to manage their difference of opinion in matters of faith,” as 
not only not to employ it for the destruction of the faith itself, 
but even to make use of it as the means of discovering the truth ; 
while he quoted “ Augustine and Jerome” as instances of those 
who had thus disagreed, — the one holding opinions not only dif- 
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ferent from, but even contrary to the other ; and that too, without 
incurring even so much as the suspicion of heresy. 

All were expecting he would clear up his character at once, by 
retracting the things which had been objected against him, and 
asking pardon for his errors ; but, instead of this, he asserted that 
“ he had not erred and showed that he had not the “ least dis- 
position to retract the false crimes which others had laid to his 
charge” At length, launching out in praise of John Huss who 
had been condemned to the fire, he pronounced him a good, just, 
and holy man, altogether unworthy of such a death, — adding that 
he was also prepared to undergo, with fortitude and constancy, 
any punishment whatsoever, yielding himself up to his enemies 
and the impudent lying witnesses , 11 who would, at length, have 
to give an account of all they had uttered, before God, whom 
they could not possibly deceive.” Great was the grief of all that 
stood around him. There was a universal desire among them to 
save so noble a personage, could his own consent be obtained. 
Persevering, however, in his opinions, he seemed voluntarily to 
seek death ; and, continuing his praise of John Huss, he declared 
that man had never conceived any hostility to the church of God ; 
but that it was to the abuses of the clergy, and the pride, pagean- 
try and insolence of her prelates alone he felt opposed ; for, 
since the patrimony of the church was due, in the first place, to 
her poor ; then to her guests ; and finally to her own workshops ; 
it seemed to that good man, a shameful thing, to have it expend- 
ed upon courtezans and in banquets ; for the sustenance of horses 
and dogs, the adornment of garments and other things unworthy 
the religion of Christ 1 

Most exalted was the genius of which he showed himself pos- 


1 “ He then extolled the character and piety of John Hues, asserting that he 
had known him from bis youth j and that he had neither been a fornicator, nor 
a drinker, nor otherwise addicted to crime ; but a chaste and sober, as well as 
upright and just preacher of the holy gospel ; adding, that his faith was the 
same catholic fhith as was that of Wickliflfe and Huss ; and that he held and 
would hold, firmly and irrevocably, even to death, to the same opinions against 
the abuses, enormities and pageantry of the prelates ; while be averred that, 
of all his sins, none had ever occasioned him such remorse of conscience as the 
one which he bad committed in that pestilential cathedral, when, in his recan- 
tation, he had unjustly spoken against that good and holy man and his doc- 
trines, and especially when he had assented to his condemnation ; and, in con- 
elusion, he solemnly declared, that he entirely revoked the recantation, which 
through pusillanimity of mind and fear of death, had been made by him in tbs 

aforesaid accursed place.” — JYmrration, etc. 
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sessed ! Often was he interrupted in his discourse by various 
noises ; and greatly vexed by those who carped at his opinions ; 
yet he left none of them untouched, but equally avenging him- 
self upon all, he either covered them with confusion, or else com- 
pelled them to hold their peace. A murmur arising against him, 
he paused for a moment ; and then, having admonished the crowd, 
proceeded with his defence, — praying and beseeching them to 
suffer one to speak whom they would soon hear no more. At 
none of the noise and commotion around him did he tremble, or 
lose, for a single instant, the firmness and the intrepidity of his 
mind 

Admirable indeed was the proof he gave of a comprehensive and 
tenacious memory ! For three hundred and forty days had he lain 
at the bottom of a dark and fetid tower, of the severity of which 
treatment he himself complained, asserting, that he did not groan, 
as it became a firm and good man not to do,— on account of the 
indignities which he suffered, but he was filled with amazement on 
account of the inhumanity exhibited towards him, — in a place in 
which he was neither permitted to read, nor even so much as to 
see, — to say nothing of that anxiety of mind, with which it was 1 
natural for him to be daily agitated,— enough of itself alone to put 
all recollection to flight ; and yet even imder these unfavorable 
circumstances, such was the number of the wisest and most 
learned men whom he adduced in favor of his opinions, as well 
as of ecclesiastical doctor^ whom he brought forward in confirma- 
tion of the sentiments to which he held, that it would have not 
only been enough, but more than enough, to occupy the whole of 
this time, had he enjoyed the greatest leisure and tranquillity, and 
been altogether given up to the studies of wisdom. His voice 
was sweet, open and sonorous, — marked with great dignity; and 
his manner oratorical, — fit either for exciting indignation, or mov- 
ing to compassion ; which, however, he neither asked for, nor de- 
sired to obtain. He stood undaunted and intrepid, — not merely 
contemning death, but coveting it,— so that you would have pro- 
nounced him another Cato. A man worthy to be held in eternal 
remembrance of the human family ! If he maintained any opin- 
ion contrary to the institutes of the church, in that I praise him 
not I admire his learning, his varied and extensive knowledge, 
his eloquence, his suavity of speech and the acuteness of his 
replies ; but I fear lest all these things may have been conceded 
to him by nature only for his destruction. 

In the end, there was allowed him the space of two days for 
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repentance. Daring this time, there came to him many of the 
most learned men, in order to draw him off from his opinions ; and, 
among others, the cardinal of Florence visited him,— endeavoring 
to bring him over to the right way. As, however, he continued, 
pertinaciously to hold on to his errors, he was condemned by the 
council for heresy, and committed to the flames . 1 With a pleas- 
ant countenance and a gladsome look, he approached the closing 
scene. He neither shrank from the Are, nor trembled in view of 
its torment, or the mode of his death. No Stoic ever suffered 
death with that constancy of mind and fortitude with which he 
seems to have sought it. 

Having arrived at the place of execution, he stripped himself 
of his garments. Then falling upon his knees in adoration, he 
embraced the stake to which he was afterwards bound, 9 — being 

1 On the last day of his life, when he was finally brought forth into the same 
cathedral church, to be condemned, he was again exhorted to recant what be 
hadsaid in praise of Wickliffe and Huss; but he utterly refused, fearlessly re- 
affirming it all, with additions. 44 In the presence of God and this audience,’’ 
said he, u 1 most solemnly affirm and declare that 1 believe in and hold to all 
the articles of faith, just as does the holy Catholic church herself ; while at the 
same time I profess to you, that 1 ought to be condemned, because 1 did not 
refuse to give you my assent to the condemnation of those holy men just named, 
whom you have iniquitously condemned, because in some things they denounc- 
ed the practices of your lives.” The bishop of Lodi then preached a sermon 
from these words : M He upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart in which he exhorted the prisoner not to show himself incorrigible as 
be had hitherto done, and highly extolled the lenity and generosity with which 
he had been treated by the council. Nor did Jerome allow this to pass by 
in silence. Among other eloquent things which he uttered, turning to his 
judges, he said : “ You will condemn me iniquitously and unjustly, and when 1 
am dead, I shall leave remorse in your consciences and a dagger in your hearts ; 
and soon, within a hundred years, — you will all have to answer me, in the pre- 
sence of a Judge most high and perfectly just.” After having been condemned, 
and delivered over to the civil power, he was attired as Huss had been, with a large 
long cap of paper, on which were painted devils, and thus led to execution. 
When it was brought to him, he threw down his own cap, in the midst of the 
prelates and took it, saying : “ Our Lord, when about to suffer death for me 
a miserable sinner, had a crown of thorns put upon his head. Most gladly, 
instead thereof, will 1, out of my love to him, Wear such a cap as this.” On his 
way from the cathedral to the place of execution, he repeated the apostles’ creed, 
“credo in unum Deum,” chanting it with a loud voice through the whole, 
as is done in the church, elevating at the same time, his eyes to heaven, and 
exhibiting great animation. He then chanted the whole of the litany ; which 
being brought to a close just as they were going out of the city gate which 
leads to Gothleben (Gotllieben ?) he chanted the words, “ Felix nanique ea 
sacra virgo, etc. (A'ar ratio, Milner , etc.) 

* The post to which he was chained was hewn aud ornamented into a ridi- 
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fast strained up to it naked; first, with wet cords and then a 
chain; when wood, not in small size, but large sticks, was heaped 
ap around him as high as his breast, — layers of straw being inter* 
posed When the torch was applied, he began to sing some 
hymn , 1 which the smoke and fire scarcely interrupted Of the 
constancy of his mind, he gave the highest indication, in thisr— 
that when the executioner was going to set the pile on fire be* 
hind his back, in order that he might not see it done, he cried oat 
to him, saying, “ come here and kindle it before my eyes; forbad 
I been afraid of it, I should never have come to this place, — hav- 
ing had opportunity to escape ” a 

In this way was consumed a man of excellence beyond belief. 
I saw his end, and looked on every part of the scene. Whether 
perfidy or pertinacity have done the work, osstainly, out of the 
school of philosophy, you would have given a description of the 
man’s death. My narrative has been drawn out to considerable 
length, for neither did Mutius suffer his limb to be burnt with 
such unshrinking boldness as this man did his whole body ; nor 
did Socrates himself drink the poison with such a readiness as he 
actually gave himself up to the flames ; but of all this enough $ 

culoos figure and likeness of John Husa ; and the spot where he was burnt was 
the very same on which this martyr had suffered before him. 

1 While they were piling up the wood around him, he began to sing: “Selva, 
festa dies, etc." Having finished this hymn, he repeated, as he had done be- 
fore, with a loud voice, M credo in unum Deum," chanting it through. He 
then turned to the people and addressing them in the German language, said, 
“ My dear children, as you have now heard me sing, thus, and not otherwise, 
do 1 believe ; and that is my creed. And now I am to suffer death, because 
I would not agree and act with the council in regard to John Huss, holding 
and maintaining with them that he was righteously and jostly condemned, — 
which I could not do ; as 1 had known him to be a true preacher of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ." 

* After the wood had been piled up around him nearly to the top of his heed, 
all his garments were laid upon it. When the fire was beginning to burn, he 
repeated with a loud voice, “ In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritual 
meum Ps. 31: 5. When the fire began to take hold of him with a raging 
heat, he was heard to say, in the common Bohemian tongue, “ Lord God, 
Father omnipotent, have mercy on ine, and pardon my sine adding soon af- 
ter, “ for thou knowest how sincerely I have loved thy truth." Hia voice was 
then suffocated by the vehemence of the fire, and nothing further could be 
heard,-— only there waa a constant motion with hia mouth and lips, as if he 
were intensely engaged in repeating something, and in prayer. The flames, 
having burnt all around him and consumed even his beard, were suddenly part- 
ed asunder by the intensity of the heat and the wind, leaving his body ex- 
posed to view, all covered with large blisters, a dreadful spectacle to behold. 

* When the body of Jerome had thus been consumed, all his miserable ef- 
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Forgive my verbosity, if 1 have been too long. The affair itself 
demanded a much more extended narration ; bat 1 was unwilling 
to be loo loquacious. Farewell, my dear Leonard. Written at 
Constance, May the thirtieth, the day on which this Jerome made 
expiation for his heresy. Continue to love me ; farewell./ 


ARTICLE IV. 

NEW PLATONISM. 

A translation of the 1 5th Book of Constant Du PolythHsme Romcrin. 

Thb last sect of which the history of ancient Philosophy makes 
mention, sought to satisfy the desire of the human mind for uni- 
ty, without rejecting the reminiscences of Polytheism. It was 
the last effort of the human mind not to reject all that it had 
believed, while it attained at the same time what it had need of 
believing. This sect has been unfairly judged by the most oppo- 
site parties. The Christians have decried them as the defenders 
of Polytheism ; while the unbelievers of modem times, seeing in 
them enthusiasts and fanatics, have taken occasion from them to 
declaim against enthusiasm and fanaticism. We agree with 
Christians, that the New Platonists had the misfortune to defend 
some of the forms of a religion, not susceptible of being defend- 
ed ; and with unbelievers, that they threw themselves into a 
system of exaltation and ecstasy which made them visionaries. 
But neither of the above parties has sufficiently examined how 
far the mistakes and excesses of this sect were the natural result 
of their situation and an inevitable error of the human mind, at 
a time when the absence of all belief had abandoned it to the 
agitation and pain of a religious sentiment condemned to vague- 
ness, and blindly seeking a form in which it might rest Both 
parties, who have judged it, have constantly considered this sect 
with reference to what existed before it, and not as the effect of 
a universal tendency towards something which was about to 
exist It has been reproached with obstinately maintaining, by 

fects, — his sleeping rugs, cloak, boots, cap, and other things, — were brought 
forth out of the prison, and committed to the fire ; after which the dust and 
ashes that remained were carried away in a cart and thrown into the Rhine. 
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mmn? of unintelligible abstractions, a fallen religion, without its 
being considered that the progress of knowledge had pushed it 
upon the extreme frontier of this religion, where it met enemies, 
who agreeing with it, without knowing it, in more than one point, 
would not understand it, and it was forced to combat with the 
arms it had in hand. 

II A complete exposition of the New Platonism is not within 
the plan of our work, any more than that of the preceding philos- 
ophers. And it would be peculiarly difficult ; for the partisans of 
this system, founded upon the most abstract metaphysics, and 
nevertheless, having for an end to bring back man to the most 
exalted religious enthusiasm, were obliged, in order to reach this 
end, by so unsuitable a method, to fall into frequent sophisms, too 
near to excessive subtleties, and to change, without giving any 
warning of it, the expressions always equivocal, which they em- 
ployed. To follow out all these things would lead us to subtle- 
ties which few persons of the present day would be disposed to 
go into, even for the purpose of refuting them. 

We shall then only relate those hypotheses of the New Pla- 
tonism which are indispensable to show how they composed a 
religion ; that is to say, those which show that this philosophy 
was an effort to reestablish the communication between heaven 
and earth which seemed to be interrupted ; and to bring man 
again near to the Divinity from whom he found himself separa- 
ted, by the downfall of the public belief 

As we have followed the ancient philosophers of Greece in all 
the steps they made to go from Religion ; so we will follow 
the New Platonists in all those which they made to re tom to it. 

IIL The elements of the New Platonism were, first, the prin- 
cipal dogmas of the sacerdotal religion, via. the principle of ema- 
nation, the fall of man, demonology ; second, abstractions, the 
most difficult to be seized, of the Greek philosophy ; and, third, 
an absolute belief in all the marvels of astrology, divination and 
magic. 

The union of these three apparently incompatible elements, 
had already been tried by the New Pythagoreans. Abstraction 
had conducted them to Pantheism, for they admitted only one 
substance which they called God, and which, at the origin of the 
world, being divided into matter and form, had ceased to exist by 
itself. However, their passion for the marvellous took possession 
of this Pantheism, by supposing that the Divinity, so transformed, 
was, as it were, in a chrysalis state, and developed himself under 
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a thousand successive appearances. This hypothesis opened a 
vast field to magic, and those supernatural operations which in- 
fluence the series of divine metamqphoses. The New Pytha- 
goreans were soon tired with the abstract part of their doctrine ; 
and, giving themselves itp exclusively to the marvellous portion, 
they finished with being only vulgar sorcerers, who founded their 
individual, isolated practices upon almost no theory. The New 
Flatonists, on the other hand, sought a theory for these practices. 
They tried to remain faithful to the marvellous and metaphysi- 
cal at once, and to combine them with each other. The end 
certainly was chimerical, but it was the only one, which, at that 
epoch, the human mind could admit ; the only one which could 
inspire in it any interest, or awaken it from its apathy. When 
man experiences an imperious want, moral or physical, no phi- 
losophy which speaks to anything but this want can be listened 
to. We do not nfeaa that the New Platonists, having felt this 
want, had adopted this truth, as a means of success ; they ex- 
perienced this want, like all of their age, and in good faith, under- 
took to satisfy it 

IV. The tendency to the marvellous, to ecstasy, to supernatu- 
ral communications, and everything which characterises, in so re- 
markable a manner, the new Platonism, -has been, in our days, 
attributed to a philosophy represented as peculiar to the East long 
before the epoch in which it was spread in the Roman Empire, 
and which penetrated the latter only by the mixture of nations, 
and the knowledge that the Greeks had thereby acquired of the 
dogmas of that part of the world . 1 This question is very impor- 
tant ; for, if it were proved that this system had been transported 
entire from abroad, to the Greeks inhabiting Alexandria, it would 
not be a necessary progress of ideas, but the course of the human 
mind would seem disturbed by a purely accidental circumstance. 

Doubtless all the elements of a pure Platonism, such as we 
find them in Plotinus, in Porphyry, and Jamblichus, are to be met 
with in the oriental philosophies and religions ; we see in these 
emanations, the immobility and impassibility of the first principle, 
the hierarchy of spirits, means of human communication with spi- 
rits, and among these means, ecstasy, fasts, macerations ; but we 
have in the former part of this work demonstrated, that these 
things are spread through all religions subject to priesjs, and were 
known to the Greeks a long time before the confusion of all opm- 
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ions in the great Empire. We found traces of them in the first 
founders of the Ionian School. Pythagoras was instructed in 
them. Plato, although he presents them only as allegories or tra- 
ditions, sufficiently indicates that he would have had no repug- 
nance to adopting them. The mysteries, also, revealed to the ini- 
tiated the fall of souls and their return to the Divinity. The Greeks 
therefore had opportunity, very early, to give themselves up to 
that enthusiastic system; but their national belief, still in its 
strength, and their philosophy, which followed an entirely oppo- 
site direction, held them back. It was not till after this belief 
was overthrown, and this philosophy fallen into Epicurism and 
skepticism, that the human mind in its poverty (misere), seized 
with avidity all the sacerdotal dogmas which presented them- 
selves, and composed this system out of them. 

Every dogma, therefore, of the new Platonism, goes back to an 
anterior epoch, and belongs to a foreign religien ; but the combi- 
nation of these dogmas, the action of reducing to a philosophical 
principle all that is borrowed of the marvellous, of recurring to di- 
alectics to excite enthusiasm, of having, in fine, instead of pre- 
tending to impose silence upon reasoning, in order to recommend 
belief, declared reasoning the basis of belief and the means of 
the supernatural ; all this is what characterizes peculiarly the 
New Platouists, or rather the age of which this sect was only an 
expression or organ. And because it characterizes the age, it 
merits a serious attention. There is not here a religion which 
comes, with miracles, to tread reason under foot, and to order it 
to renounce itself ; it is Reason, which again demands a belief, 
Reason trained Without interruption during 800 years, (for from 
Thales to Plotinus there had been no break in the march of 
the Grecian philosophy). And this exercised Reason, after hav- 
ing employed the most subtile dialectics to destroy all the ancient 
dogmas, made use of these dialectics, its only instrument, to re- 
construct new dogmas. 

V. If we ask what were the principal wants of the mind and 
soul at this epoch, we shall find among the most imperious, first, 
that desire of absolute unity of which we spoke just now ; se- 
condly, the desire of an excessive abstraction, a remnant of the 
habit of philosophizing ; thirdly, the desire of the most refined 
spirituality, (for souls were excited against doctrines which repre- 
sented intelligence as a fortuitous and transient product of combi- 
nations of matter) ; lastly, the desire of the marvellous, which 
should furnish new means of communicating with the Divinity, 
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in the place of those that the ancient worship had offered, and in 
which most confidence had been placed. The New Platonists 
undertook to satisfy these different desires or necessities of the 
epoch. 

VI Plotinus gave the New Platonism the most regular and 
complete form. Many of his disciples considered him as the true 
founder of their sect and named their doctrine from Plotinus. 1 * 
His works alone, of all these philosophers, have been preserved 
entire. We take him then for the representative of this epoch of 
philosophy, as we took Plutarch for the representative of the pre- 
ceding epoch, and we shall indicate his predecessors, only when 
we shall be obliged to do so, in order to remark some important 
difference between him and them. 

Plotinus was bom in Egypt, towards the commencement of the 
third century of our era 8 The place of his birth is not precisely 
known. He concealed whatever related to it, being ashamed, as 
he said, of his body. After having frequented many philosophi- 
cal schools, without having been satisfied with any, he fell into 
an absolute discouragement and melancholy. He afterwards 
assigned supernatural causes to this disposition, but it was the 
effect of the general condition in which the human race saw it- 
self plunged. Its degradation, its privation of hopes, the misfor- £ s ^ 
tune of the world, (in the time of the wicked Roman emperors,) 
the absence of heaven, oppressed minds, even without their 
being aware of it What proves this is, that this sadness, this 
oppression, were reproduced at the same epoch in almost all the 
men who still preserved some moral strength or intellectual force. 

Some wished to fiy into the desert, others threw far from them 
the burden of life ; and why had their life become so insupporta- 
ble? 3 * * Many of them were in opulence. Almost all could count 
upon places and honor ; they all lived in the midst of a refined 
civilization, in the bosom of luxury, surrounded with all which 
rendered existence easy, and which diversified pleasure. But 
they had lost the two great interests without which all is empty, 
dead, and without charm, religion and liberty. 

Plotinus believed himself bom again, when he heard the first 
lessons of Ammonius, who had risen by his talents and elo- 
quence from the most abject state, for he had been a street por- 

1 Proclus, in Theol. 

1 Under the reign of Septimus Severus. 

9 Porphyry mentions himself as having taken this resolution. It was Plo- 

tinns who prevented him. 
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ter. Ammonias taught a philosophy composed of Greek opin- 
ions and Jewish, Oriental and Egyptian dogmas. He claimed 
supernatural inspiration. Ecstasy seized him in the midst of his 
lessons, and the respect and confidence of his auditors were with- 
out bounds. 

It is no matter what judgment we pass upon Ammonias. 
Whether he was a knave or enthusiast is indifferent, but it is re- 
markable that philosophy, which had labored with so much zeal 
to destroy religion, and which was so proudly applauded for hav- 
ing succeeded, was reduced to put on the appearances of a reli- 
gion in order to be heard. 

After having attended the lessons of Ammonias for eleven 
years, Plotinus resolved to go into the East, to contemplate for 
himself that wisdom and those prodigies of the Magi and the 
Brahmins of which his master boasted to his auditors. 

The further particulars of his life do not concern us. It is pre- 
tended that, on his return from these lands, which were interrupt- 
ed by the bad success of the army of Gordian, (in whose train 
he had gone), he obtained of the emperor Gallienus, a rained city 
of Campania, on which to found a republic upon the model of 
Plato's, but that the ministers of the prince were frightened at 
this apparent resurrection of republican forms, and put obstacles 
in his way. They might have been reassured ; the time when 
such projects are formed is never the time in which they can suc- 
ceed. All the talent of Plato could not have given a real life to 
a State, whose members wanted the two elements necessary to 
its existence, individual energy and political liberty. Despotism 
had nothing to fear from a republic permitted by a successor of 
Caligula and Doraitian ! 

The works of Plotinus are formed of his responses to the 
questions of his disciples. Hence result numerous gaps, fre- 
quent repetitions and much incoherence. 

These defects and the exaltation of this philosophy, have 
made him fall into a great discredit with the modems. Bat these 
very errors which we shall do enough to set forth, seem to us of 
a vivid interest, when we consider them under their true point of 
view, that is to say, as the proofs of a religious sentiment reborn 
of its ashes, by the necessity of our nature. Plotinus had stud- 
ied the works of all the ancient philosophers. He transformed 
some fragments into a regular whole, and whatever is our opinion 
of his starting point, of his route, or of his end, we cannot, when 
we study him, refuse to acknowledge in him, that of which in 
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truth most of those who have judged him are destitute, — viz., a 
great force of meditation, many original thoughts and an extreme 
subtilty of view. 

V1L No philosophy was more strongly imprinted with the idea 
of Unity than the New Platonism. Plotinus not only recogni- 
zed but one first principle, but he would grant to no being an in- 
dividual and separate existence, different from this unity. 

What he called the primitive intelligence was an emanation of 
the first principle ; but this emanation made only one and the 
same being with that from which it emanated. In this primitive 
intelligence were contained the forms of all things ; forms produ- 
ced by the action of this intelligence upon itself; but these dif- 
ferent forms were so connected with each other, and all with the 
primitive intelligence, that no separation could in reality have 
place. This intelligence was the image of the universe, the pro- 
totype of all species, of all kinds, of all individuals. Particular 
souls, races, generations, forces of nature, were only forms of it, 
and as the primitive intelligence, in emanating from the first prin- 
ciple, was not separated from it, so the forms which emanated 
from this intelligence did not really go out of it, or take an exis- 
tence apart This intelligence contained all forms, as a soul pos- 
sesses multiplied acquirements, without being itself a multiple 
being. 

The idea that all particular souls emanated from the supreme 
intelligence, or from the soul of the world, was already received 
in Stoicism and the Old Platonism. But Plotinus pushed it much 
further than those sects had done. They recognized a multipli- 
city and numerical difference of souls. Plotinus declares all 
multiplicity, all numerical difference, irreconcilable with the indi- 
visible nature of the soul of the world ; and across much logoma- 
chy and unintelligible subtilty, he wishes to prove, and he con- 
cludes, that all particular souls make one with the great soul, not 
only as its parts, (this word implying a division which cannot 
take place,) but as the same substance, the same being, the same 
nature. He returns upon himself in a thousand ways. The 
multiplicity of beings which exist in the universal intelligence 
imply no point of separation, he says, but a simple difference in 
the qualities. These beings form only one like so many thoughts, 
which exist together, without injuring the unity of the thinking 
being ; as the force employed to carry a burden, although the bur- 
den is composed of objects of different kinds, is only one and the 
same force ; as a luminous body, which spreads its light upon a 
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thousand other bodies, without this light ceasing to be one and 
the same ; as a sound heard by many, an object perceived by 
many, without the sound or the object being multiplied ; as a seal 
and many impressions, a race and many individuals. We de- 
signedly repeat all these comparisons, which are all defective, be- 
cause their multitude and their very defects (vices) prove the 
desire of unity that tormented Plato, the characteristic desire of 
the age of the New Platonists. 

VIIL To this necessity of unity, was joined that of an exces- 
sive abstraction, the heritage of eight centuries of argumentation 
and sophisms. Minds were given up to the practice of magic; but 
they were accustomed to philosophical formulas in theory. Pro- 
digies were necessary to persuade them, but subtleties, if they 
began to reason. Plotinus himself said that the soul was united 
to God by dialectics, and one of his successors pretended to 
demonstrate theology by mathematics. 

The New Platonists therefore did homage to the taste of their 
age, in going back to the first principle of all things, and in en- 
deavoring to conceive it in as abstract a manner as possible. 

The cause of the universe, said Plotinus, must be perfectly 
simple. To discover its nature it is sufficient to take from all 
beings all the qualities which distinguish them, and to see what 
remains when this is done. Animals, although mutually at war, 
have this in common, that they are all comprised in the category 
of animate beings. It is the same of inanimate beings, which, 
however diverse, are united in the opposite category. In con- 
tinuing this operation, the mind comes to a single point, — in 
which all beings resemble each other. This point is existence ; 
existence is then the first being, the first principle ! 

We feel, without indicating it, the fundamental viciousness of 
this reasoning. It is not true that in taking away all the differ- 
ences which exist among partial beings, we arrive at a real no- 
tion. This point, in which all beings resemble each other, is not 
the first being, but only the quality, the common condition of 
all beings. The personification of this quality, of this condition, 
is an arbitrary act of the understanding, a creation which it per- 
mits itself without being authorized to do so, in order to have 
some personages that it can make move at its will 

The human mind, when it meditates, loves abstraction. Ab- 
straction delivers it from the chaos which results from the con- 
fusion of appearances and the variety of phenomena ; it classes 
its notions according to a regular symmetry, an ideal order, and 
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it often takes the satisfaction which this order inspires, for the 
feeling of the reality of its conceptions. Thus some of the more 
ancient philosophers made first principles of space, emptiness, 
the unknown. The same gratuitous personifications are found 
at the beginning and at the end of the Greek philosophy ; but it 
is no less an error for being eight centuries old. Plotinus is also 
obliged, in order to arrive at his result, imperceptibly to falsify 
his terminology. He first went up towards a simple and general 
notion, that of existence. In substituting for the word existence 
the denomination being, he had given to this notion a reality. 
By calling the first being principle , he had transformed a fact 
into a cause ; he at last personified this cause, by designating it 
as God. 

IX The same necessity of abstraction which obliged Plotinus 
to make an abstract notion of his God, or of his first principle, to 
which he could give an apparent existence only by successively 
denaturalizing each one of the expressions that he employed, 
pursues him in his ulterior definition of this first being. 

No quality, said he, can be attributed to God, without his be- 
coming a mere combination of qualities. He has no substance, 
nor life, nor movement, nor activity, nor feeling, nor knowledge, 
nor thought 1 He is above all these things, because they all 
imply duplicity. In activity there is the active subject and the 
passive object ; in feeling, the subject which feels and the object 
which is felt ; in knowledge, the subject which knows and the 
object known ; in thought, the subject which thinks and the ob- 
ject upon which thought is exercised. The first principle gives to 
beings emanating from it, all these qualities, without having them. 

He is eternal, for if he had begun, the cause which produced 
him would have existed before him, and then this cause would 
have been the first principle. He is immutable, for he could 
change only from existence to nothingness. He is perfect, for 
the perfection of a being is to unite all that constitutes him what 
he is ; he has no faculty, every faculty supposing in a being a 
tendency to become what he is not, a tendency incompatible 
with the simplicity and immutability of the first principle. 


1 Elsewhere, the necessity of putting his god into animated relations with 
men, dictates to him the contrary assertion. From the general perfection of 
the first principle, results, he says, that he must possess all particular perfec- 
tions. His life is one with it, then he must be endowed with it, (Ennead. 111. 
7. 2. But if we would unravel all the contradictions of Plotinus we should 
fill many volumes. 
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This definition recalls, on the one hand, the Supreme Divinity 
of the sacerdotal religions, that Divinity without notion, apathet- 
ic, without qualities, without affections ; their nothingness (neant) 
placed in a cloud at the summit of their celestial hierarchy ; on 
the other hand, it recalls the first cause of many Greek philoso- 
phers, no less despoiled of every attribute and composed of accu- 
mulated negations. The first principle of Plotinus reminds us of 
the two sources whence it was drawn. — It is at once the God of 
Aristotle, the unknown of Anaximander, the Zervan Akerene of 
the Persians, and the primitive night of the Egyptian priesthood. 

X. Most of the philosophers after Anaxagoras and before Plo- 
tinus, had recognized two substances. Those who had denied 
this division, had declared for matter. Plato had attributed to 
matter a real existence, since he had accused it of all the vices 
which the Divine wisdom could not correct And Alcinous, a 
New Platonist, preceding Plotinus, considered it a mass without 
form, existing by itself. But the necessity of spirituality had 
increased in proportion as the materialistic doctrines had become 
more gross and revolting, and man experienced more repugnance 
for the degradation that they had wished to make him undergo. 

Plotinus then found himself placed between the hypotheses 
necessary to his system of emanation, with its further supposi- 
tions, and this necessity of spirituality. 

At first, he appeared to recognize matter as a substance. Bo- 
dies, said he, are formed of a first matter ; for when the fire be- 
came air, if there had not been a first matter, upon which this 
transformation was exercised, the fire would have commenced by 
annihilating itself, and the air would afterwards be produced 
from nothing. But there is only a change of forms, the subject 
remains the same ; matter is this subject, which form can only 
modify. It is dear that in this definition, borrowed from Aristo- 
tle, matter is something real 

But, after having recognized it for such, Plotinus annihilates it 
anew. Form is, according to him, the true substance, the verita- 
ble force, the veritable being. Bodies, without form, do not real- 
ly exist ; form creates and fashions them. Souls are no longer 
in bodies ; bodies are in souls. Matter has no quality, nor ex- 
tent, nor thickness, nor wamth, nor cold, nor lightness, nor heavi- 
ness. If it had a quality, form would be obliged to submit to it, 
and thus find itself dependent upon it Matter then is nothing 
by itself, but it has the faculty of becoming something, and this 
faculty exists not as something which is, but as something which 
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can be. Such a faculty, attributed to a matter defined in this 
way, is a contradiction in terms ; and it is by the aid of this con- 
tradiction that Flotinas believes that he arrives at spiritualizing 
matter, merely in preserving a denomination which is useful to 
him, whenever he would treat the phenomena and appearances 
which strike our senses. 

It is not the object here to unravel the errors of a defective and 
almost forgotten metaphysics ; the labor would be useless or pue- 
rile ; but it is curious to show with what force human nature re- 
acts against philosophers who would place the soul of man in the 
number of the fortuitous and transient phenomena of the physi- 
cal world. Epicurus seemed to have triumphed over all the the- 
ories of spirituality and immateriality, and behold we see minds 
of great force and profound sagacity accumulate subtleties to re- 
suscitate these theories. 

When we see men remain obstinately attached to certain opin- 
ions, it does not follow, that because they defend these opinions 
by sophisms, they ought to be disdained. On the contrary,, it fol- 
lows, that they have need of these opinions, and that they defend 
them as they can, because they do not know how to defend them 
better. 

XIL One would have supposed that after having annihilated 
matter a second time, Plotinus would not have known how to 
continue his romance upon the intellectual, celestial, and sensible 
union of different souls with bodies ; but the sacrifice that he had 
made of matter to spirituality is, so to say, by parenthesis , he loses 
sight of what he has just affirmed and pursues his career. 

Particular souls are contained in the soul of the universe ; but 
they conceive the desire of becoming independent and separating 
from it This desire itself separates them, and this separation 
conupts them. They seek an exterior object; this object is mat- 
ter, and thus they precipitate themselves into bodies. 

Nothing is more contradictory than this series of suppositions, 
(which was drawn from the mysteries, and which also recalls the 
Indian metaphysics,) to all assertions of those that preceded Plo- 
tinus, but in order to advance, this philosophy was necessarily 
obliged to abandon its first basis. 

We remark here that this hypothesis of the fall of souls had al- 
ready appeared in the philosophy of Plato ; but this age of the 
disciple of Socrates had not the same religious wants as the age 
of Plotinus. A positive worship still existed, which could men- 
ace and persecute. Nothing which tended to bring philosophy 
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and religion together oould be adopted then ; on the contrary, at 
the epoch of the new Platonists, the world thirsted for a religion, 
and hypotheses which Plato’s successors had hardly deigned to 
consider, were seized on with enthusiasm. 

XIII Having once arrived at the fall of souls, Plotinus found 
it easy to deliver himself to that penchant for the marvellous, 
which characterized his age and himself. Souls, fallen into bo- 
dies, sought to rise from this falL It is manifest that the imagi- 
nation, launched upon this stream, would refine forever upon the 
means of reunion. 

Souls, said Plotinus, approach the Divinity by contemplation 
and ecstasy. He himself had succeeded, four times in his life, to 
identify himself with the Supreme Being by this mysterious con- 
templation, which delivers man, he adds, from all ideas, all no- 
tions, all sensations foreign to the object which he contemplates. 
He feels himself transported into an atmosphere of light, because 
God is nothing else than the purest light He is plunged into a 
profound repose and enjoys a boundless felicity. 

It is not necessary for us to pause to discuss this theory of the 
reunion of the soul with the Divinity, because it is literally the 
same as that we have already remarked upon among the sacerdo- 
tal religions, especially of India. 

But it is curious and necessary to remark upon the prodigious 
growth of the marvellous thus introduced into the new Platonism. 
Our readers will recall the fact, that up to the epoch when Poly- 
theism was totally discredited, we have seen the marvellous con- 
stantly diminishing ; we shall now trace it continually increasing in 
this new philosophy,— a proof that the human mind was return- 
ing upon its steps and forcing itself to remount the heights that 
it had taken so much pains and pleasure in descending. 

Maximus of Tyre, anterior to Plotinus, had positively declared 
that man upon the earth could not come to the contemplation of 
the Divinity. Plotinus pretended to attain to it by ecstasy, but 
he understood by this word only a mysterious self-recollection, 
an effort of the soul to elevate itself, by a progressive simplifica- 
tion of all its ideas, to the most abstract notion that it could con- 
ceive. He had probably borrowed this subtlety from Aristotle, 
who said man could become like God by speculation. The disci- 
ples of Plotinus left their master very far behind them. Ecstasy 
was, with them, no longer an interior state of the soul, but a 
means of subjecting it to exterior forces, of corresponding with in- 
visible beings, and of resting on their protection. Porphyry and 
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especially Jamblichus, combined with the return of souls towards 
the Divinity from which they are separated, the demonology of 
which we have already spoken in treating the sacerdotal religions, 
but to which we must now return, to indicate the use the New 
Platonists made of it 

XIV. Plato, transporting oriental ideas into Greek philosophy, 
bad reorganized invisible beings whom he had named demons. 
He places them in the stars, whose courses he supposed they di- 
rected ; men, he said, owed homage to them as superior beings. 
He also peopled the air with demons who presided over subluna- 
ry things, who were the tutelary geniuses of men, and to whom 
was confided the administration of the terrestrial world. But 
Plato did not admit any possibility of establishing, by rites, invo- 
cations, or prayers, a communication, at once habitual and mira- 
culous, between these demons and the human race. 

Aldnous had added to the hypothesis of Plato some details up- 
on the number of these supernatural essences. Instead of mere- 
ly filling the air with them, he had introduced them into all the 
elements, nor could he believe, he said, that any part of the uni- 
verse was desert Instead of considering them as withdrawing 
themselves necessarily from the regards of mortals, he had sup- 
posed that they were visible, or at least that they were able to 
manifest themselves visibly. Finally, he had admitted commu- 
nications between them and man, not yet individual and particu- 
lar, but general and regulated by fixed laws. 

Maximus of Tyre had gone farther. He composed a hierarchy 
of these demons, which descended by a graduated scale, from 
heaven to the earth, and since it was always necessary that rea- 
soning should come to the support of marvellous hypotheses, he 
founded his upon analogy. He said there was no break in the 
chain of beings. From man to inanimate beings, the interval 
would be immense ; animals served as intermedial From man 
to God the interval must be still greater, and it was filled up with 
demons. 

Finally, Plotinus determined of what substance these demons 
were formed, in what they differed from the Divinity, and in what 
they differed from men. More material than the first, more im- 
material than the second, they participated equally of the divine 
and the mortal nature. Each man had a demon for protector, for 
tutelary genius ; but there was not, in any of these suppositions, 
a motive for worship, or a road opened into the invisible world. 

Porphyry first overleaped the barrier, within which his predeces- 
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sort had remained. After hating added new developments to 
the celestial hierarchy, by more positive distinctions between the 
different classes of invisible beings, he divided them into good 
and had. The first warned men by dreams, prophecies, appari- 
tions ; the second sought to make themselves pass for gods, in 
order to obtain adorations and offerings. They prepared philters ; 
they procured power and honors; bat their benefits were decep- 
tive and short ; and some were pleased with bloody sacrifices, be- 
cause they were- nourished with the steam of the blood of the 
victims! 

We here see clearly the germ of the religion that the New Pla- 
tonism was going presently to teach. However, Porphyry still 
hesitated. Restrained by the example of his master, he indicat- 
ed no other or more positive means of communicating with divine 
natures, than the ecstasy already recommended by Plotinus. But 
we see that he is carried beyond this boundary, and his hesitation 
dictates to him the most contradictory propositions. Mow the 
rites of magic (thfcurgie) seem to him fatal and sacrilegious ; now 
he recognizes in them a utility which he nevertheless bounds to 
the relations of man with the objects which surround him in this 
world ; and he believed them efficacious only to procure terres- 
trial and transient good. 

The last step was made by Jamblichus ; he transferred to be- 
MficenWbeings what Porphyry had said of bad genii. He taught 
that, by words, sacrifices, and other ceremonies, they were to be 
engaged and even constrained to appear to us and fulfil our wish- 
es. Dating from Jamblichus, magic (th&urgie) became a regular 
worship and the New Platonism a positive religion. The pro- 
gress of the thing is manifest Plotinus does not speak of theur- 
gy. Porphyry expresses himself on the subject with diffidence 
and uncertainty. Jamblichus professes it openly. By the aid of 
this theurgy, he elevates himself into the air, his vestments 
change color at his will, he invokes invisible spirits, and makes 
them appear under forms which he prescribes to them ! Sopater 
enchained the winds ! Sosistratus appeared at the same hour in 
many places at once ! Synesius interpreted dreams with such 
certainty, that every man thirty years old, who did not compre- 
hend their significance seemed to him plunged in stupidity and 
ignorance ! Proclus dissipated or raised storms, made it rain, ar- 
rested earthquakes, commanded the infernal gods! Minerva 
called him to Athens ; Apollo conducted him ; Aesculapius em- 
braced his knees and cured him of a malady. He delivered At- 
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tiea from the pestilence ; he appeared in the midst of his disci* 
pies with his head encircled with a brilliant halo ; and whenever 
a question embarrassed him, he consulted the divine wisdom, 
which presided, unperceived, over his teaching, and dictated to 
him lessons. 

Here we shall again demand what could have plunged the hu* 
man race into this excess of credulity and blindness ? The men 
who gave themselves up to these extravagant theories, and su- 
perstitious practices, and put boundless faith in these pretended 
prodigies, consumed their days in reading the wisest and most 
profound sages of antiquity. One of their oracles was Aristotle, 
whose severe reason seemed to have armed logic against all the 
wanderings of an unregulated imagination. They studied at- 
tentively the works of the Epicureans and Skeptics, — to refute 
them, it is true, but so as to be penetrated with their arguments, 
and nourished with their doubts. How was it that incredulity, 
lately so contagions, no longer found access to any mind ? How 
did it happen that all preservatives against it were powerless ? It 
was because there was an irresistible necessity of satisfying by 
new communications with heaven that want of the soul, which 
was no longer satisfied by the discredited religion. 

XV. Astrology was introduced into the New Platonism at the 
same time with Theology ; it even preceded it, for Plotinus shows 
that he is imbued with all the opinions of the sacerdotal nations 
upon learning the future by the observations of the stars. But 
who would believe it ? it is to its first principle, to this abstract 
notion, not to be seized by the understanding, that he attaches 
Astrology ! He would prove it by metaphysical subtleties. 

. The soul of the world, he says, may not receive sensations 
from abroad, for it includes everything which exists. But it must 
have interior sensations, for it knows everything which passes 
within itself. Consequently this soul of the world and the souls 
of the stars, which make only one with it, have a complete know- 
ledge of all things, and foresee the accidents which attend men. 
As we may read, he says, in the looks of men, their dispositions, 
and the actions they meditate ; so it is equally possible to read, 
in certain parts of the universe, the events that are coming. 
The stars are these prophetic parts of nature. We may see here 
very distinctly, the double movement of the minds of Plotinus’ 
time,— their habits of abstraction and their avidity of belief. 

XVI If we proposed to give a complete picture of the New 
Platonism, we should have to speak of many dogmas drawn from 


the Egyptian, Indian and Persian doctrine. Among these dog- 
mas, the trinity of Plotinus, a little different from that of Plato, 
would have occupied an important place. But we wish only to 
speak of what is necessary to show that this philosophy unites 
all the characteristics of a religion properly so called ; and what 
has been said is enough for this purpose. 

The New Platonism established mysterious connections be- 
tween heaven and earth. It admitted a reciprocal action of the 
Divinity upon man, and of man upon the Divinity, although the 
latter was expressed only tacitly, as it always ought to be ; for if 
our hopes have need of believing that we can act upon the gods, 
our respect lias not less need of believing that these gods are 
impassible. He prescribed, in fine, modes of adoration of a kind 
more pure and elevated than the sacrifices in use among the 
vulgar Polytheists, but which tended to the same end and were 
dictated by the same aspiration of the soul. 

Between the gross notion of offerings, which seduce the gods 
and the sublime notion of the adoration which pleases them and 
assimilates men to the divine nature, there is only one difference; 
it is this ; in the first case, men wish to leave the gods to their 
own will, while, in the second case, men wish to bend them- 
selves to the will of the gods. In both cases it is an effort for 
harmony between the divine and human, and the difference 
arises only from the difference in the state of knowledge, that is 
from the epoch. 

The new system of religion had — or appeared to have many 
advantages. It brought together, by means of the names em- 
ployed to designate the demons or subaltern gods, the belief for- 
merly professed, and the reminiscences of which were associated 
in many minds with ideas of piety, hope and confidence, that 
they no longer possessed, but wljich they regretted, and envied 
passed ages which had possessed them. 

It also contrasted in nothing with notions to which all polythe- 
istic nations were accustomed from time immemorial 

The idea that man could come, in this life, to the contempla- 
tion of the Divinity, was not new, although it had put on succes- 
sively different forms. The first Greeks conceived it in the most 
material sense, admitting the apposition of gods to warriors, di- 
vines and heroes. The priests of Egypt boasted of an habitual 
communication with the Divinity ; — the recompense of initiation 
into the mysteries, was the enjoyment of the presence and of the 
light of the divine nature. 
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It was not difficult for the New Platonists to find in Pythagoras 
and Plato confirmation of their doctrine. What these philoso- 
phers had said upon the necessity of repulsing exterior distrac- 
tions and impressions on the senses, in order to enter deeply in- 
to profound meditations, the new philosophers applied to ecstasy. 

Their doctrine, therefore, was equally conformed to the pre- 
cepts of the philosophy and the reminiscences of the religion of 
the Greeks. 

The New Platonism was favorable to morality. In the midst 
of its enthusiasm, it pointed out virtue as a preparation neces- 
sary to ecstasy. Ecstasy was the end ; virtue the means. More- 
over this system seemed to be seized upon or admitted the more 
easily, that, at this epoch of history, the real world had become 
uninhabitable for souls not entirely degraded. It offered them a 
refuge in an ideal world, where they found again that of which 
they were deprived upon earth. Li fine, the New Platonism 
satisfied, as we have seen, many of the principal wants which 
the human race then experienced, viz. that of abstraction — that 
of spirituality — that of the marvellous. It appeared therefore 
perfectly adapted to the epoch in which it appeared. 

XVII The advantages of the New Platonism procured for it 
some successes, which seemed to promise a complete and dura- 
ble triumph. No system ever exacted more enthusiasm from its 
birth to its fall Hardly had Plotinus commenced teaching, than 
he was surrounded by auditors who considered him as a divine 
man. Bich families appointed him tutor of their sons ; pleaders 
implored his arbitration ; women followed him in his retreats and 
renounced the delights of the capital of Egypt to hasten to the 
sexagenarian philosopher in solitude. His disciples, taking in a 
literal sense his maxims of detaching themselves from terrestrial 
things, abandoned their property, to lead a life purely contempla- 
tive. One of them, Rogation, praetor at Rome, left his house, 
freed his slaves, gave up all his offices, and wishing no longer to 
have a fixed habitation, demanded of his friends a shelter each 
day. iEdesus, disciple of Jamblichus, having formed the project 
of passing his life in an inaccessible retreat of Cappadocia, a 
crowd of young people followed him thither, surrounded his house, 
and after having tried to soften him by their prayers and groans, 
threatened to tear him to pieces, if he persisted in burying in a 
desert so much celestial light Eustathius, disciple of iEdesu* 
hesitating to go into Greece, the Greeks addressed public pray- 
ers to the gods, that they might induce such a man to honor their 
Vol. H No. 8. 67 
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country with his presence. Proheresius, in his lessons, so charm- 
ed his auditors, that they prostrated themselves before him, to 
kiss his feet and hands. 

We cannot consider the philosophy of an epoch, of which we 
remark such symptoms, the cause of that disposition of minds, 
but rather as one of its efiects. Even if itia pretended that there 
was in this enthusiasm something factitious, we must recognize 
that it was the effort of a corrupt generation (but painfully affect- 
ed by its own corruption), to raise itself to enthusiasm. No in- 
terested motive dictated these exaggerated demonstrations. It 
was not at the feet of power, that it prostrated itself; and if it did 
not feel everything it pretended to feel, it attested by these pros- 
trations the desire that it had of experiencing such sensations. It 
sought to disguise to itself its impotence, to deceive itself con- 
cerning its own fall ; a manifest proof that this impotence and 
fall were not its natural state, but an accident, a misfortune 
against nature. 

XVIII In view of this universal enthusiasm, of which we have 
just cited the proofs, it is doubtless astonishing that the new Pla- 
tonism has had only an incomplete and transient success. This 
was because, notwithstanding its efforts, it only imperfectly satis- 
fied the tendency towards unity. It offered, indeed, to the mind, 
a^hilosophic unity ; but the soul did not find in it the religious 
unity of which it had need. 

Because Plotinus spoke of an abstraction, he did not arrive at 
theism, which could have been made the foundation of a religion, 
but to Pantheism on which oould be founded ouly a philosophy. 

He himself recognizes this in different places. Everything ap- 
pears, says he, to be at bottom only a single substance, which 
has differences and divisions, only in our conceptions. We per- 
ceive only some parts of it, out of which, through ignorance and 
our want of power to embrace the whole, we make real beings. 

The New Platonists, however, approach theism manifestly in 
their expressions. The one God, or rather the Supreme Being, 
says Jamblichus, has many names, according to the different func- 
tions he exercises. As Creator of all things, we call him Ammon ; 
as having finished and made them perfect, we call him Phthas ; 
as the author of all that is beautiful and useful, we call him Osi- 
ris. But, notwithstanding this formal profession of faith in the first 
principle of all things, by the New Platonism, in this only really 
existing being, this universal soul, containing all souls (but being 
only a single indivisible soul) this matter created by form, and one 
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with it, and all the other subtilties of this philosophy for main- 
taining its absolute and complete unity, too strongly approach 
Pantheism not to end by falling into it ; the only difference was 
in the spirit of the epoch. This Pantheism had conducted Xen- 
ophanes to incredulity : it conducted the New Platonists to enthu- 
siasm ; but this enthusiasm could only be individual and momen- 
tary. Pantheism is not compatible with a public worship, with a 
popular religion except when it insinuates itself in the train of 
this religion and in the secret doctrine of the priests. This is 
what we have seen in India. But when it shows itself openly, 
in the moment a religion is to be reconstructed, it becomes an 
obstacle to the establishment of all belief, that no subtilty can 
surmount 

There must be a God separate from man, in order that the lat- 
ter may invoke him with confidence. There must be a God sep- 
arate from the universe, in order that the mind may not confound 
this God with the! necessary rules and mechanical forces of na- 
ture, and that the religious sentiment may find, in the object of 
its adoration, the elements which it demands, hope, respect and 
love. 

The attempt of the New Platonists to render to man a religion 
by metaphysics was therefore chimerical and illusory. It was 
vicious at the basis. The subaltern gods, and all the hierarchy 
of demons, by which this sect believed itself tt> reanimate Pan- 
theism, and give life to the emanations of its first abstract and in- 
conceivable notion, could not take root in this arid soil. It was 
like endeavoring to make the branches of a withered tree grow 
green. 

In fact this connection, that the New Platonists wished to es- 
tablish, between their doctrine and the ancient Polytheism, far 
from being useful to the kind of religion that they taught, dis- 
credited it all the more, both because it was built upon ruined 
foundations, and because it was composed of fantastic interpre- 
tations of the ancient fables. The recollections of Philosophy 
and of Polytheism alike injured the New Platonism : the former, 
because they made it approach Pantheism ; the latter, because 
they made it approach Polytheism. 
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ARTICLE V. 

REMARKS ON THE DIVINE AUTHORITY AND AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE PENTATEUCH. 1 

Bj B. B. Edwards, Profowor at A*4or«r. 

♦ 6. The Command of God m respect to the Destruction of the 
Oanaanites vindicated . 

There are many clear indications that the Author of nature, 
of the human mind and of the Scriptures is one and the same 
Being. The more profoundly we study the laws which regulate 
the material universe, the more closely we examine the structure 
and operations of our own moral and intellectual constitution and 
the more intimately we become acquainted with the Bible, the 
more convincing will this unity of authorship in them all appear. 

And yet these various revelations which God has made of him- 
self, often seem to come into direct conflict There appear to be 
not only apparent discrepancies but positive contradictions. The 
course of nature apparently runs counter to the written revela- 
tion ; the law engraven on the tablet of the heart does not accord 
with that on the tablet of stone. 

Sometimes our misgivings can be quieted only by presumptive 
reasoning. Difficulties once existed which have disappeared; 
discrepancies which formerly perplexed the Christian student 
have vanished. The works and word of God, once on various 
points discordant, are no longer so. Therefore we have confident 
hope in respect to existing difficulties. Past experience on this 
subject furnishes presumptive ground for future reliance. 

On no topic brought forward in the Pentateuch has greater 
perplexity been felt by the pious mind, than in relation to the 
command of God to destroy the inhabitants of Canaan ; on none 
would there seem to be a more startling contrariety between the 
teachings of our moral nature and those of the Scriptures. Here, 
too, deism has, in all ages, forged one of its principal weapons. 
English infidelity, the parent of much of the Continental skepti- 
cism, has adduced it as a triumphant argument in its attack on 

1 The following Article wss prepared some months since and was intended 
for publication in connection with an article on the general subject inserted in 
the May No. of the present rol. of the Bib. Sacra. 
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revelation ; and the impugn era of the Old Testament in our own 
day and country have urged it as decisive against the divine au- 
thority of patriarchs and prophets. 

It may not, therefore, be unseasonable to examine this point as 
fully as the limits which we have prescribed to ourselves will 
permit. If all Scripture be given by inspiration of God, if it be 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, then every obstacle which lies in the way of its 
influence should, as far as possible, be removed. All those 
causes which occasion perplexity, misgiving, harassing doubt, or 
which furnish a plausible pretext for skepticism, should be fairly 
and fully considered. It is to be feared that the piety of some is 
built on a partial reception of divine truth, on what they view, 
subjectively, to be the instructions of the New Testament, as dis- 
tinct from those of the Old. Such persons do not remember that 
if the declarations of our Lord and Ids apostles respecting Moses 
and the prophets be not admitted, then the whole basis of the 
new dispensation is undermined. All the declarations of Christ 
are to be received, or else all are to be rejected. If Moses were 
not inspired, then Peter and Paul spake not as the Holy Spirit 
moved them. 

In discussing this subject, we will first state the prominent ob- 
jections to which the command in question appears to be liable. 

It will be recollected that it is of the most peremptory and ex- 
clusive character. It required an extirpation of the Canaanites 
root and branch. Women and children, the decrepit man as well 
as the armed warrior, were to be swept away. No truce was to 
be made, no mercy to be shown ; it was excision without mitiga- 
tion or exception. The more speedy and universal the infliction, 
the more pleasing to Jehovah. 

Now this command seems to come into sad conflict with some 
of the original and most benevolent instincts of our nature. It 
would seem harshly to interfere with that fellow feeling common 
to man, to blot out those sensibilities which are weak enough at 
the best, but whose agency only, in the absence of revelation, 
renders human life tolerable. There are moments in the exist- 
ence of the sternest men when sentiments of tender compassion 
are felt towards the most forlorn of the race, because they share 
in our common humanity. Names that will be the last to perish 
from the page of history are those whose philanthropy was most 
comprehensive. The man who has learned to look habitually 
with cordial good will upon the feeblest and most degraded, comes 
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the nearest to Him whose great object on earth was to reunite 
the family of man. 

But the command, which we are considering, would seem to 
repress all these tendencies and to make the executors of it 
selfish, malevolent and ferocious. In order to cultivate benevo- 
lent dispositions, we must perform beneficent actions. But the 
edict of Jehovah to extirpate the Canaanites involved the neces- 
sity of inflicting all possible injury. Could philanthropy, or even 
the slightest feelings of humanity, exist in such scenes ? 

It was the maxim of a stem judge, Sir Matthew Hale, that “ if 
in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and ac- 
quittal.” It is a dictate of humanity and of sound reason, as well 
as a rule of the courts, that it is better that ten guilty persons 
escape, than that one innocent person should suffer. The foun- 
dations of justice are more endangered by a too rigorous enforce- 
ment than by an excessive leniency. Yet in the extermination 
of the inhabitants of Canaan, these merciful maxims were re- 
versed or confounded. The destruction was indiscriminate. The 
whole Canaanitish race were involved in a common overthrow. 
The innocent, the comparatively innocent at least, suffered the 
same fate with the most atrocious criminals. 

Again, the conquest of Canaan would seem to excuse, if not to 
justify, war, and war in its more offensive forms. It might ap- 
pear that this terrible scourge of the human race would not re- 
ceive even a tacit toleration on the part of the kind and univer- 
sal Parent What then shall be said of a war of aggression, of 
foreign conquest of extermination ? The battle-field when two 
armies meet in deadly encounter is not the most sorrowful spec- 
tacle which war presents. The combatants are hardened soldiers. 
The little boys who once played before their fathers’ door have 
become bronzed veterans. They are familiarized to these fierce 
strifes and have become what the great captain of the present 
age declares soldiers ought to be, obedient machines, without a 
personal will or moral feeling. The most promising soldier is 
one who can most readily divest himself of the higher attributes 
of man. When such men fall in battle too, there is often no 
bitterness in death. The overwrought passion destroys or sus- 
pends all sensibility to bodily pain. In the maddening excite- 
ment, the deadly blow has been inflicted moments, possibly 
hours, before it is felt Death on the battle-field is by no means 
always the king of terrors. 

War is seen rather in the storming of a fort or in the sacking 
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of a town, especially in those few preceding hours which con- 
centrate a life of agonizing expectation, when the faint possibili- 
ty of escape or rescue every moment becomes weaker as one 
barrier after another is stormed. The horrors of war are felt 
when the wall is scaled, or the gate burst open. Its saddest 
sight is the domestic hearth reddened with blood, or the little 
child mourning on the bosom of its dying mother,— scenes in 
which imagination must not enter and which transform earth 
into hell 

Now parts of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua in partic- 
ular are a history of the sacking of cities, of the pillage of houses, 
of the destruction often of an unarmed and unresisting popula- 
tion. On tha most favorable supposition, the track of the invad- 
ing forces must have been marked with scenes that would appal 
every heart, except that of a trained warrior. A torrent of fire 
rolled over those fair fields that had flowed with milk and honey. 

It was no light thing that would justify this invasion. No 
common cause, nothing short of invincible necessity would seem 
to furnish adequate grounds for the infliction of such dire calami- 
ties. 

Again, this command seems to be adverse to many declara- 
tions found in the Old Testament, even in the earlier books. 

The general rigor of the Mosaic system is abated by many 
kind and generous provisions. Not a few gentle precepts are 
thrown in to check the natural selfishness and cruelty of the 
people. Special and reiterated directions were given to the 
Israelites not to oppress or maltreat the stranger, the Egyptian, 
the Edomite and others. The Pentateuch is not destitute of 
those gracious pre-intimations of mercy towards the Gentiles, the 
full benefits of which, the prophet greater than Moses was to 
confer on the whole race. 

Now why should the Canaanites be excluded from these 
benevolent provisions ? Why should they be devoted to exci- 
sion, while the tyrannical and oppressing Egyptians are carefully 
recommended to mercy ? 

The doctrine of personal responsibility is often and plainly 
taught in the Old Testament The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the spn ; the righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. Now this rule, perfectly reasonable, 
was not observed, it is said, with the Canaanites. The guiltless 
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son did bear the iniquity of hit fhiher. Hfe aged polytheist and his 
innocent grandson, who could not discern between his right hand 
and his left, were involved in a common doom. The righteous- 
ness of ten righteous men, tf such there were, did not save even 
themselves, much less the dries where they dwelt from destruc- 
tion. The people of Nineveh, the cry of whose wickedness 
went up to heaven, were spared partly, it should seem, from the 
fact that there were more than six score thousand persons in it 
who could not discern between good and evil Were the Ca- 
naanites worse than they? Was this doctrine of personal respon- 
sibility to hold in every case but theirs ? 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites seems to be advene to the spirit and precepts of the 
New Testament Our Lord came on an errand of good will to 
man ; not to destroy human Hfe, bnt to save it; not to call down 
fire from heaven but to heal every form of bocMly disease and to 
summon the dead to life. The gospel breathes a spirit of the pro- 
fonndest and most comprehensive charity. No one can lay claim 
to its blessings, who does not heartily love his enemies and do 
good to his bitterest foes. Every separating wall, national dis- 
tinction and narrow-minded or sectarian prejudice, it sweeps 
away forever. Universal love is its characteristic mark ; fervent 
charity, the most honorable badge of its disciples. 

How can the precepts and spirit of such a religion be recon- 
ciled with the invasion of Canaan and the indiscriminate de- 
struction of its inhabitants ? In the one case, provision is made 
for the utmost care and tenderness in respect to the preservation 
of the earthly life ; in the other, the infliction of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of pain and distress is positively commanded. 

Hie principal objection, however, which has been urged against 
the extirpation of the Canaanites relates to the employment of 
human agency in it. If the country were needed by the Israel- 
ites, if the wickedness of the people made them ripe for de- 
struction, why were they not, it is asked, swept off by famine 
or fire? Why were they not overwhelmed, as Sodom was, 
in a moment? The mystery of this summary visitation we 
might not fully fathom. Yet its awful justice we should be 
constrained to adore. But if the Almighty entrusts the work 
to human agents ; if he commissions an army to ravage the land ; 
if he lays maledictions upon them if they do not fully perform 
the hard service ; if he summons those to this work who have 
themselves hardly emerged from the savage state — not a few of 
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them as ripe for rain as any whom they are directed to destroy, — 
then an unbridled license is given to some of the worst passions 
of our nature ; temptations are spread before man, which, it 
should seem, are irresistible. He is divinely commissioned to 
do that which he cannot perform without committing sin. One 
Community is to be destroyed by means which will r oaVo anoth- 
er ripe for the same overthrow. What more fatal school of vice 
exists than the camp and the battle-field ? God, says the apos- 
tle, is not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man. Yet 
God commands that to be done whose certain tendency seems to 
be the indulgence of vindictive and cruel passions. Consequent- 
ly, either the moral character of God is impaired, or a considera- 
ble part of the Pentateuch and Joshua is not inspired. There is 
no other alternative. The eternal foundations of justice are un- 
dermined, or those books are spurious or merely human produc- 
tions. We must give up either the absolute perfection of thrf 
Almighty, or a part of his supposed revelation. The law written 
on the heart stands in irreconcilable hostility to that on the writ- 
ten page. 

Various methods have been proposed to remove these formida- 
ble objections. The friends of the Bible have sometimes resort- 
ed to expedients by which the difficulties in the case do not seem 
to be fully appreciated. In their anxiety to vindicate the in- 
spired page, they have multiplied arguments which are rather 
plausible than sound or pertinent 

1. The attempt is sometimes made to remove these objections 
by an appeal to die sovereignty and power of God. He made man. 
The nations of the earth are the product of his power ; they lie 
in his hands as the clay in the hands of the potter. He holds 
the keys of death and of life. If he may create when and how 
he pleases, then he may recall or destroy what he has created* 
The life of the Canaanites was a mere trust The Lender might 
justly demand it at his own discretion. 

This method of solution, however, overlooks the main difficul- 
ty — the manner in which the destruction was accomplished — the 
employment of human agency. In the assertion of his absolute 
power over man’s life, the Almighty would not, we are sure, im- 
pair his own attribute of justice, or infringe, in the slightest de- 
gree, the moral sense of his creatures. These must be pre- 
served inviolate. Far be it from God to pervert or confound the 
moral sentiments of his creatures, or to sanction unlawful means 
for the attainment of desirable ends. The mere fact that he has 
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an uncontrolled right over human life cannot authorize acts which 
do not commend themselves to the enlightened judgment of his 
creatures. He has made them capable of seeing and approving 
the rightfulness of his actions and commands. 

2. Another way in which it has been proposed to remove the dif- 
ficulty is by representing it as designed for the trial of man’s faith. 
The subject is confessedly encompassed with objections. It 
therefore presents an occasion for the exercise of profound rever- 
ence and of unquestioning faith. It was intended, like other 
* hard things” in die Scriptures, to be a test of moral character. 
The right use is made of it when we regard it as an inexplicable 
mystery. We must humbly adore rather than curiously examine. 
It is an important part of our moral probation quietly to acquiesce 
in the wisdom of Him whose path is often in the mighty waters. 

But it ought, also, to be remembered that the rewards of faith 
come not with an indolent reception of the truth. Resignation, 
prior to inquiry, is not a duty. Faith cometh by hearing, by read- 
ing and by meditation ; without these, it is dead. The events of 
Providence and the difficulties which we meet in the Scrip- 
tures are for the trial of our intellect as well as of our moral pow- 
ers. Do we feel interest enough in these difficulties patiently to 
examine them ? Are we willing to task our powers on these 
highest of all questions? The fatal sin of the ancient Israelites 
oonsisted in the fact that they would not consider the operations 
of God’s hand. They were inclined slothfolly to neglect to in- 
quire into the reasons of his terrible judgments. The “ hard 
things” which are found in the Scriptures, were intended for 
M our learning.” Some of them can be solved by earnest and 
reverent investigation. It is the office, the noblest office of rea- 
son, to institute such an inquiry. It is only after we have made 
these efforts that we are authorized to rest and tranquilly appro- 
priate to ourselves the promised blessings of an implicit faith. 

Besides, this method of removing the difficulty will have no 
weight with a skeptical opposer. He has no faith to be tried. 
Onr only course is to reason with him in respect to the objections 
that he propounds. We are to contend earnestly for the divine 
authority of every part of the Bible. It is our duty to search out 
and candidly present the best explanations which the nature 
of each particular case admits. One of the principal duties of 
Christians is, to vindicate the ways of God to men, and to con- 
vince gainsayers, not by calling upon them to believe without 
evidence, but by showing them what the evidence is, and that to 
reject it is to act in contrariety to their own reason and jndgment 
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It may be said, indeed, that this can never be done perfectly, 
that there is a depth that no line can fathom, a limit beyond which 
is darkness impenetrable, and that the objector will as really need 
faith or a believing spirit as any other man. This is undoubtedly 
true. Moral subjects do not admit of mathematical evidence. 
On every doctrine of the Bible, on every dispensation of Provi- 
dence, difficulties will rest which no wit of man can solve. And 
yet they are accompanied with sufficient evidence. Every con- 
siderate man will admit them, notwithstanding their difficulties. 
So he acts in a thousand other cases. If reasons in favor of a 
particular course preponderate over the objections, then he is as 
really under obligations to pursue that course as if no difficulties 
existed. A doctrine of the Bible is attended with some real ob- 
jections, yet the weight of evidence is in its favor; therefore who- 
ever rejects it, pursues a course as unreasonable as it is perni- 
cious. A command of God is accompanied with some unexplain- 
able mysteries ; yet if it has solid arguments in its favor, those 
mysteries constitute no real objection. 

3. The extraordinary wickedness of the Canaanites is com- 
monly adduced as an adequate justification of their overthrow. 
That they had attained to a bad eminence in crime, there can be 
no doubt. The apostle’s fearful portraiture of heathenism, in the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Homans, might find its proto- 
types in certain insulated passages of the Old Testament refer- 
ring to the Canaanites. The very soil is represented as impa- 
tient of the abominations of which it was compelled to take cog- 
nizance. The people had reached that last stage of moral cor- 
ruption in which they appeared devoid of natural instincts. That 
brief sentence, “ they caused their children to pass through the 
fire unto Moloch,” expresses about all which the imagination can 
conceive both of impiety and inhumanity. It combines the es- 
sence of idolatry and ferocity. 

Still this fact does not seem to remove the serious objection 
which is adduced against the method by which the Canaajpftes 
were destroyed. If the earth had become weary of those Who 
trod upon her bosom, why did she not open her mouth and swal- 
low them up ? Men who emulated the sin of Sodom deserved 
her fiery end. It should seem that an immediate judgment from 
Heaven would in a moment rid the land of transgressors so aban- 
doned. Still, the indirect, the mediate coarse was preferred. 
Human agents were employed as the ministers of vengeance. 
Hence we must seek for other grounds on which to vindicate the 
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justice of God. The simple wickedness of the Canaanites does 
not seem to authorize the mode for their destruction which was 
adopted. 

4. It is argued by some that the children of Israel were the 
lawful heirs to the soft of Canaan and that in taking possession of 
the country, they were merely asserting their legal and indispu- 
table rights. The Almighty had in a solemn manner and on re- 
peated oocaskms promised it to the patriarchs. The Proprietor of 
all things had given only a lease of it, for a few generations, to 
the Canaanites. The time was now come when the lawfhl own- 
ers must take poss es s i on of the long unreclaimed inheritance. 
The legal rights, which had been in a kind of abeyance, must be 
forcibly asserted. 

But there would seem to be but slight foundation for an hypo- 
thesis of this nature. The Canaanitiah tribes had in very an- 
cient times, acquired a right to the soil which was everywhere 
acknowledged, and by none more readily and fully than by the 
Hebrew patriarchs. Abraham confessed to the children of Heth 
that he was a mere stranger and sojourner in their country, and 
that he could acquire a right in the soil only by fair purchase. 
Accordingly, he bought a piece of land for a fhmily burial-place. 
In like manner Jacob purchased a parcel of a field where he had 
spread his tent, at the hand of the children of Hamor, for a hun- 
dred pieces of money. In short, the Canaanites seem to have 
had all that right to the country which can be acquired in any 
case. It had been theirs from time immemorial They were in 
fhll pos ses s i on of it before Abraham had left his Chaldean moun- 
tains. Portions of it had been bought and sold in innumerable 
instances. Even if their original right were defective, of which 
there is no evidence, long and undisputed possession would have 
given them an ample title. 

We come now to what, in our opinion, may be considered a 
satisfactory vindication of the benevolence and justice of God in 
relation to this question. Men, or any created beings, may be 
innocently employed in inflicting deserved punishment on their 
fellow creatures. The service imposes upon them no necessity 
of committing sin. On the contrary, the execution of such a 
command, on the part of man, is perfectly consistent with the 
maintenance of sound moral feelings and a benevolent temper. 

L This point receives some confirmation from what appears to 
be implied, if not directly taught in the Scriptures, viz. that crea- 
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tures of a higher order than man, have been, and 'will be employ* 
ed in executing the wrath of God on their disobedient compan- 
ions and on sinners of the human race. The Scriptures con* 
tain several intimations, hints or fore-shadowings of this troth 
as well as direct assertions of it Angels were employed in the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Subsequently the Assyrian 
army fell beneath the sword of the destroying angel. In the last 
great day, the Son of Man shall send forth his angels and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all things that offend and them 
that do iniquity and shall cast them into a furnace of fire. Npw 
God is not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he man or angel. This 
hard duty imposed upon the creature is not necessarily sinfuL 
The angel might cherish vindictive feelings and he might not 
He may execute these sentences of divine justice without one 
wrong emotion. And what is possible for him is possible for 
man. What may be done without sin by the one may be by the 
other. What would lay upon either a natural necessity to sin. 
would not he imposed upon either. God's command to men is 
not graduated according to the sinfulness of the creature. It may 
involve a severe temptation to evil, but if there be no invincible 
necessity in the case, then it may be right The prophet Samuel 
destroyed a prince of the Amalekites in a terrible, and what some 
would pronounce a shocking manner. He did it, there is every 
reason to suppose, in accordance with the divine will, and with- 
out committing sin in the act On the contrary, for not doing it, 
Saul fell under the divine displeasure and was deprived of his 
kingdom and his life. Now what was practicable for Samuel 
and a virtuous act in his case was so for every other Israelite. 

IL We should be led to infer the rightfulness of the command 
from the ordinary operations of divine Providence. Individual 
men and nations in numberless instances have been made the 
instruments of inflicting terrible evils on other individuals and 
communities. Doubtless in most of these cases they have done 
it in order to gratify their own selfish passions. They were un- 
willing instruments in the hands of God. Through them he made 
the wrath of other men and of other nations to praise him. Aa 
immense amount of good was accomplished, yet it was in direct 
contrariety to their intentions. But has it been so in every in- 
stanoe ? Has no man or community consciously and wilkngty 
executed the commands of God ? Have all, who have been the 
instruments of the Almighty, been forced into his service against 
their will ? Has selfish or malignant passion been in every in- 
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stance the controlling motive? Were the Waldenses, when they 
rolled down the rocks from their Alpine fastnesses on the heads 
of their blood-thirsty foes, performing an act out of which and 
against its nature, God, in his wonder-working Providence, educed 
good, while these wretched wanderers were only gratifying their 
personal ill-will ? No ! Every true Protestant on the face of 
the earth, from that time to the present, would affirm that the 
deed was right in every aspect of it So also when the people 
of the Low Countries rose up and burst open the Inquisition and 
expelled the Spaniard from the country, at the cost of rivers of 
blood, was it a sinful instrumentality ? Were the feelings actu- 
ating these oppressed Netherlander necessarily wrong? No! 
is the unanimous verdict of every impartial historian in Chris- 
tendom. 

But however it may be in these cases, there is one instance 
fully in point and where we cannot be mistaken. God commis- 
sioned Cyrus, king of Persia, to destroy Babylon and deliver his 
chosen people. He called him by name more than a hundred 
years before his birth and designated him to the work. This 
divine commission was made known to the Persian king either 
by direct revelation, or by Isaiah’s prophecy, so that he acted, as 
he himself informs us, as the conscious and willing instrument of 
Jehovah. Babylon was, therefore, destroyed by him in obedi- 
ence to the will of heaven, and not simply to carry oat his plans 
of conquest He acknowledges the authority of Jehovah and 
earnestly promotes the restoration of the exiles. Here then is a 
case precisely analogous to that of the Canaanites, and against 
which, so far as we know, no objection is urged. Yet the de- 
struction of Babylon involved an amount of suffering, an indis- 
criminate slaughter of the innocent and guilty, which, perhaps, 
transcended all that was inflicted on the people of Canaan. 

From this and other analogous instances, we may certainly 
infer that human agents may be innocently employed, and con- 
sciously so to themselves, in administering punishment on sin- 
ning nations and individuals. This would be a natural presump- 
tion from the general course of divine Providence. If the fear- 
ful tragedy enacted within the walls of Babylon was right, if the 
scenes which were witnessed in the Tallies of Piedmont and the 
glens of Scotland, when those who had been hunted like sheep 
on the mountains, rose on their merciless foes, cannot be proved 
to be wrong, then the tribes of Canaan might be destroyed in 
consistency with the moral attributes of God. 
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HI The position may be fully established from the recognition 
of civil government in the New Testament. Enters are ordained 
of God. Whoever resisteth them resisteth the ordinance of God, 
no matter what the form of government may be. Now the very 
statement of the case shows that it is their right and duty to use 
forcible means if necessary, in administering the government 
They bear not the sword in vain. They are a tenor to evil doers. 
But if this were not directly asserted, it would follow from the 
nature of the case. If a command be lawful, all those steps 
which are necessary in order to execute that command are law- 
ful The indispensable means as well as the end are sanction- 
ed. Now it is the duty of the magistrate, made so by the word 
of God, to suppress an insurrection, peaceably if he can, forci- 
bly if he must In this popular tumult, a city or province may 
be involved. To suppress it may demand a great sacrifice of life 
both of the innocent as well as the guilty. It may be utterly 
impracticable to make the discrimination. Every instance of this 
kind has doubtless led to the destruction of persons who were 
not guilty. Yet the magistrate was not in fault He could not 
maintain his authority and put an end to the mischief without 
storming a city. Is he to desist because of the hazard to the 
innocent women and children within its walls ? Certainly not, if 
human government is to be maintained. The right and the duty 
of maintaining this, the New Testament positively affirms. Now 
no government has ever existed on earth for any length of time, 
which has not found it necessary, in the execution of its orders, 
to inflict suffering even unto death on the innocent as well as 
on the guilty. Without the power to do this, it could not exist 
But if it were wrong, then the Bible has been virtually in oppo- 
sition to all actual governments, or, in effect, in opposition to its 
own precepts. It follows that the children of Israel were not 
necessarily committing sin in extirpating the Canaanites, though 
innocent children and others not specially in fault were involved 
in the common doom. 

IV. It may be shown, from its effects on the Israelites, that 
the infliction of suffering and death on one's fellow creatures 
does not of necessity lead to sin. It was the means of salutary 
moral discipline. Though painful, it produced the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. 

It was, doubtless, a hard task for Sir Matthew Hale to pro- 
nounce some of the sentences which he did pronounce, — 
as they carried extreme sorrow and wretchedness into many 
families. Yet who can doubt but that the judge was eminent- 
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ly conscientious, that his decisions were generally just^and 
that they contributed to his own moral improvement There 
is no doubt but that General Washington assumed the command 
of the American army as a matter of duty. He had no love for 
war or military distinction. The sad scenes through which he 
passed did not harden his heart or enkindle any revengeful or 
malignant passions. His recorded sayings and his subsequent 
life most fully confirm this. Yet his was a fearful path. He 
unsheathed the sword against the native land of his ancestors. 
He took up arms against his own kindred. He, more than any 
other American, was the cause of unutterable distress to many 
families left without husband or father. 

Not altogether dissimilar was the situation of the leader of the 
Israelites in the conquest of Canaan. He accepted his commis- 
sion in obedience to the command of God. He and his immedi- 
ate associates, performed what they considered to be an unques- 
tionable duty. They found in their career no invincible tempta- 
tions to the indulgence of malicious or cruel passions. The 
work was conscientiously undertaken and there is not the slight- 
est intimation that the result was in any degree unfavorable to 
the character of these leaders. The contrary is perfectly obvious. 
A firmer trust in God, a more entire devotedness to his service, 
illustrate the last days of him on whom the mantle of the law- 
giver descended. He was thus counted worthy to stand in that 
illustrious company, who through faith subdued kingdoms, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 

Now what did not prove an incitement to sin in the leaders, 
could not necessarily be so to the mass of the soldiers. If the 
one party escaped the fiery trial, unharmed, the other might 
escape. That which strengthened the virtuous principle, or in- 
creased faith in God in one man, might accomplish the same in 
ten or one hundred individuals, acting in similar circumstances. 

What now was the great moral effect which God intended to 
produce on the minds of the Israelites ? It was evidently this, 
— to awaken in them the deepest abhorrence of idolatry, a de- 
testation of the worship of false gods, an inextinguishable hatred 
of its untold cruelties. Now the destruction of the Canaanites 
by an immediate divine judgment could not have made the les- 
son so impressive. The Israelites might have been filled with 
astonishment in seeing God’s wrath descending, as it did on 
Sodom, in a storm of fire. They might have been overwhelmed 
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with terror, as some of their fathers were when the earth opened 
her mouth and swallowed up Korah and his company; and yet 
in the space of a month or a year, they might have been ripe for 
the same rebellion and the same end. A slower process, a more 
detailed exhibition of Gods punitive justice was needed. Idol- 
atry must be seen in its horrid particulars. No impression could 
be so deep as that made by personal observation. Long-con- 
tinued inspection of the pagan rites must have taught lessons 
that could never be effaced. “ Here,” the invading army might 
say, “ the Supreme God was publicly dethroned in mock solem- 
nity ; yonder in that valley, Moloch was worshipped 

— besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents' tears ; 

on that high hill, under that lofty oak we saw abominations prac- 
tised for which happily we have no name. The bestiality of 
Sodom infected the land. The very soil seemed to cry aloud for 
purification and the air itself loathed the corruption that it was 
compelled to sustain.”! 

In such circumstances, much of the horror which commonly 
accompanies warlike scenes would disappear. The dreadful 
human sacrifices offered up by the Mexicans, greatly diminish 
the sympathy which we should otherwise feel for them when 
attacked by Cortez. Those who demolished the Bastile in Paris, 
and the prisons of the inquisition in Spain, were really laborers 
in the cause of humanity, though human life was to some ex- 
tent sacrificed. The Hebrews — worshippers of one God and 
taught to hold idolatry in the greatest abhorrence — might regard 
themselves as innocent executioners of a richly deserved pun- 
ishment. A virtuous indignation might have been the predomi- 
nant feeling in their breasts. Every sentiment of compassion 
towards the Canaanites must have been shocked, if not wholly 
paralyzed, by the cruel and obscene rites, the proofs or the actual 
performance of which, they were often compelled to witness. 
They were not dealing with personal foes, nor gratifying private 
malice. They were the appointed ministers of Him whose pe- 


1 The moral corruption of the descendants of some of the Canaanitish tribes 
that were spared, e. g. the Carthaginians, was proverbial throughout the pagan 
world. Increasing refinement had almost annihilated among other nations the 
cruel practice of offering human sacrifices, but nothing could prevail upon the 
Carthaginians to abandon it, though thereby they became an abhorrence to all 
civilized men. The licentiousness of the Syrians was equally proverbial with 
their cruelty. See Hengstenberg Beitrftge II. 506. 
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ouli&r glory the people of Canaan were foully desecrating. The 
invading army were under no more necessity of indulging in per* 
sonal ill-will or cruelty than the individual judge or magistrate of 
the present day when called to pronounce or execute the senten- 
ces of the law. If the temptation to sin were greater in the 
former case, so would the rewards of successfully resisting it be 
correspondingly greater. That the temptation in question was 
resisted, we have incontrovertible evidence from the history. 
Hie age of Joshua was the golden age of the Jewish people in 
respect to true piety or obedience to the laws of God. In con* 
formation of this, we might advert to the circumstances and hap- 
py settlement of the difficulty which occurred between the war- 
riors of the two tribes and the half tribe whose abode was on the 
east of the Jordan and their brethren who lived west of the river. 
Both parties were actuated by fraternal feelings and by a high 
regard for the true religion. So in Judges 2: 7, there is the fol- 
lowing decisive testimony : “ And the people served the Lend all 
the days of Joshua, and all the days of die elders that outlived 
Joshua, who had seen all the great works of the Lord, that he 
did for Israel.” This passage proves that the people came out 
of the war true and zealous worshippers of Jehovah, and it also 
indicates the manner in which they maintained their integrity 
and derived moral benefit from the scenes through which they 
had passed. It was a holy war which they had waged. They 
were the soldiers of the Lord of hosts. They had taken up 
arms not so much against human life, or a public enemy, as 
against a most revolting form of polytheism. They boasted not 
as if their own arm had gotten them the victory. It was “ the 
great works of the Lord” that had secured the triumph. The 
stars in their courses fought for Israel. For them the sun had 
stood still on Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. To 
their Almighty Deliverer, they felt disposed to raise, at the dose 
of the strife, the grateful song of thanksgiving. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON CERTAIN ELEMENTS OP SUCCESS IN PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

Am Addffvas Miwnd h efere th« Porter Rhetorical Society, Andover Theological Stmtuiy, 
Sept. 2, 1845. By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, Boston. 

Whoever undertakes to address the members of his profes- 
sion on the subject of eloquence seems to think it modest and 
proper to deprecate the expectation of a perfect conformity in 
him to his own rules and precepts. Such a graceful and concil- 
atory exordium, though approved by the masters of rhetoric, is 
peculiarly needless in addressing an assembly of preachers, who 
never profess to have themselves attained to the high standard 
of moral excellence which they preach, but would be considered 
as yet striving after it ; — and who also know that bitter expe- 
rience, and a consciousness of inward evil qualify them to speak 
with the greater confidence against sin. Being, therefore, de- 
fended by the good sense, not to say the consciences, of these of 
my hearers to whom I owe the greatest deference, from being 
dealt with by them as they are never willing that their hearers 
should deal with them, 1 proceed at once to the main subject of 
my address. 

The world has always assigned a high place and great honor 
to the employment of public speaking. The savage, even, feels 
reverence for that member of the tribe who by his skill and pow- 
er is the most effective orator at the council fires. The nations 
which have attained to the highest point of cultivation have put 
the employment and the art of public speaking at the head of 
human accomplishments. Two great names of distinguished 
orators first present themselves, like mountain summits, when we 
look towards Greece and to its rival in the West. Philip of Ma- 
cedon owes much of his celebrity to the orator who inveighed 
against him, and Catiline, through the eloquence of Cicero, en- 
joys the good fortune of that one insect in a swarm for whom a 
drop of amber makes a transparent and imperishable tomb. The 
speeches of the chieftains of hell do not yield in their power over 
us to any part of Milton. The conference of the Grecian heroes 
by night in the tent of Achilles, the fierce and stormy accusations 
and replies of Achilles and Ulysses, of Agamemnon and Ajax, 
excite as much interest, as the death of Hector ; and when that 
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garrulous old Nestor, the statesman and hero, composes the 
strifes of the chieftains, his eloquence is to your mind what Ho- 
mer beautifully says it was on the assembled warriors, like the 
composing effect of the soft falling snow. Men never read any- 
thing with more of a thrill than the description of a powerful 
speech, and of its effect at the time of its delivery. Indeed no 
man ever occupies a more sublime and honorable place than 
when, for a good purpose, he stands up to address his fellow- 
men. 

When the God of nature determined to give the world a sign 
of his covenant with the earth, instead of creating an emblem 
expressly for this purpose, he took one which already existed, a 
product of his established laws. So when he chose an instrument 
by which to reform, instruct, and save the world, what did he ap- 
point for this purpose ? He chose and appointed that which had 
always had the greatest influence over the human mind. Human 
oratory is the great instrument in the spiritual renovation of our 
race. 

We are met together in a place where some who are to use 
this great means of influence, are preparing for their office and 
work. "Public sentiment here permits a Rhetorical Society to en- 
gage the public attention in a prominent manner at the anniver- 
sary of this Institution. This illustrates and confirms what has 
already been said respecting the universal assent to the high im- 
portance and interest of the power to speak well. 

We, the graduates of this Seminary, went from the Institution 
professedly with a finished education as public speakers. We 
have put our knowledge and accomplishments to the test But 
if we were to relate our experience as public speakers, as we 
propose this week to relate our experience in other things, it is 
no risk to say that in no respect have some of us been more dis- 
satisfied with ourselves. In some of you this might justly be 
regarded as excessive modesty, but as to others they expect no 
compliments for saying as they do with all sincerity, that they 
have never yet learned to speak with the satisfaction to them- 
selves, or with the evident effect upon others, which they desire. 
They think that they should have found it out long ago had 
they been blessed with distinguished oratorical powers, inasmuch 
as a good speaker and a handsome person are generally conscious 
of their charms. It is not a feeling of despair nor of indifierence, 
but sober conviction which leads them to say that they never ex- 
pect to impress the world by their great oratorical talent In 
vain are they reminded of Demosthenes and his pebbles, and of 
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the sword suspended from the ceiling. Their doctrine is that ora- 
tors and poets are born, not made. 

The first time that public speaking is distinctly alluded to in 
the records of the human race, we have an accomplished scholar, 
bred in the learning of the Egyptians, expressing his diffidence 
of his qualifications as a speaker, and declining a mission, on this 
account, to the court of Pharaoh. We know not whether to won- 
der most at his want of confidence in God who appeared to him 
and gave him his commissioner at the distrust of an ability to 
speak well in a man who afterwards as a lawgiver, judge, military 
commander, historian, and poet, showed more versatility of emi- 
nent talents than any man who has appeared since his day. 
There are educated men, however, who sympathize in the feel- 
ings of Moses with respect to public speaking, and entertain a 
secret feeling of interest in him on account of those feelings ; — 
somewhat as Charles Lamb felt who says, “ When a child I had 
more yearnings towards that simple architect that built his house 
upon the sand, than I entertained for his more cautious neigh- 
bor ; I grudged at the hard censure pronounced upon the quiet 
soul that kept his talent ; and felt a kindliness for those five 
thoughtless virgins . 9 ’ 1 But nothing ever reconciles these preach- 
ers to the effort of public speaking, and in reflecting upon their 
public efforts, they have almost any other wrong feeling than self- 
esteem. 

One cause of their despondence is an erroneous impression re- 
specting the supreme importance of Oratory as distinguished from 
Bhetoric. They were taught in early life, that the power to im- 
press others by public address, is something to be put on from 
without, rather than to be put out from within ; and having been 
unsuccessful in acquiring the graces of a good delivery, and being 
conscious of awkwardness, they question whether they did not 
mistake their calling in undertaking to preach. And yet there 
are times, perhaps, when each of these men is eloquent to a de- 
gree that could not be surpassed. In private, or familiar efforts, 
at the bed of sickness and death, at the* funeral, in seasons of 
deep religious feeling among their flocks, or when they find it 
necessary to reprove or rebuke, they say right things in the right 
manner, — and what definition of eloquence can be more just 
than this ? But when they come to address the great congrega- 
tion upon ordinary occasions, they have such distrust of their 
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manner that they uniformly sink to the mere effort of reading 
what they may as listlessly have written. The expectation of 
ever becoming acceptable and impressive public speakers, or 
even of having a moderate degree of comfort in their public 
efforts, has long since been utterly abandoned. Yet they feel 
that they are doomed for life to the task of public speaking. 

Is it not also a fact that many young men think and feel that 
success in public speaking depends first of all upon acquiring a 
good delivery ? This is owing in part to the effort which they 
are obliged to make at school to affect the art of oratory by de- 
claiming the compositions of others ; and when in after life they 
are delivered over to the elocutionist, the conviction is deepened 
that all success in public speaking is to be secured by the elo- 
quent pronunciation of their discourse. Some of them when at 
school were distinguished as dedaimers ; eminent success as 
future public speakers was predicted for them. But in their pro- 
fession they find that their early promise of success is not ful- 
filled, while some who were clownish and in every way unprom- 
ising as declaimers, have been impressive orators. 

In what I am now to say, the reason will appear why such 
thoughts as these have led me to speak at this time On certain 
Elements of Success m Pulpit Eloquence . ' 

Many a young man would have been a successful public speak- 
er had he begun his literary course under the influence of this 
truth, it is the man and not any manner which he may acquire, 
which lays the foundation for successful public speaking. When 
a man rises to speak, he soon makes the impress of his mind up- 
on us ; he shows us his mental qualifications as an orator. By 
this impress he succeeds or fails in making us feel that he is an 
eloquent man ; he will succeed in spite of what the elocutionists 
would pronounce a bad manner, or he will fail though he speaks 
all the parts of his discourse as he has been taught Every hear- 
er knows that a public speaker soon convinces him of the speak- 
er's power or weakness by what he says, independently of the 
manner in which he says it The speaker may do with his hands 
whatever he will ; the hearer may not know that he has any 
hands except as he turns his leaves. He may shut up any number 
of his fingers, and even all of them, or project one of them with 
such an arrowy or dirk-like motion, that the hearer might think, 
“ Is this a dagger that I see before me V He may thrust his 
hand into his bosom, or place it on his side. His principal gesti- 
culation may consist in taking off a pair of spectacles and shaking 
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them at his respected hearers. The afflatus of inspiration may 
appear to be on him by his brushing back the sleeves of his coat, 
or some other ungainly sign. He may stand with the correctness 
and beauty of the Apollo Belvidere, or half lie down, or rock on 
his feet sideways, or note the arsis and apodosis of his sentence 
by leaning first backwards and then forwards. His voice may be 
set on a gamut of only three notes, and no chromatic intervals. 
But that man may interest and sway an audience as much as 
human oratory can ever do it, and he who does not feel that the 
speaker is an eloquent man, has no true susceptibility to elo- 
quence. On the other hand, a man may speak before you ac- 
complished in all the rules of the schools, and if he will speak 
Shakspeare, or Indian talks, or Scott, or Burke, in short any elo- 
quent composition of another, he will make you feel that he is a 
powerful speaker. But let him write his own speech and try it 
upon your sensibilities, and all his external accomplishments may 
not make you feel that he is an eloquent man. If he be a preach- 
er his hearers will be weary of him. They will complain that he 
tires them, and does not ' feed them. They were pleased with 
him at first, but he does not grow. If he is a lawyer, and thinks 
that his oratory will gain his cases for him, he will be secretly 
laughed at by the bench, bar, jury-box and constables. A young 
man who thinks that because he has learned positions and ges- 
tures, and can trill the R’s, and has subdued his voice far down 
into the base clef, will be counted an eloquent man, will soon find 
himself put to shame. Mankind know what is eloquent and what 
is pretence, though nine tenths of them can quote no rules to show 
the difference. The man, independently of his manner, will con- 
vince them that he has power over their hearts and minds ; or on 
the other hand, the manner, however orderly and elegant, will fail 
to convince them that there is much in the man besides his man- 
ner. 

In speaking of manner, I mean that which a man has learned 
and put on ; that is, how to stand, how to make gestures, how to 
modulate his voice. This is the manner, and is altogether differ- 
ent from what we call the manners, which are always the expres- 
sion and exponent of the inmost self. For there is no greater 
mistake than is frequently made in apologizing for a rude address 
or answer, it is only in his manners. In the manners, the in- 
ward sentiments of deference, love, kindness, or of contempt, self- 
ishness, and pride, involuntarily appear. Now as a man shows 
his secret feelings in his manners, so a public speaker will involun- 
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tarily show his mind and heart to the popular discernment, let 
him put on what manner of behaving and expressing himself be- 
fore them he may. 

In seeking to make ourselves or others good preachers, we 
must do what nature does when she makes eloquent men. She 
makes the man first, and his manners are the consequence of 
what the man is. A humorous old book on angling professes to 
give directions how to dress a dolphin. It says, * first, catch a 
dolphin 1 , and then, by fascinating digressions turns, to another sub- 
ject, knowing, that when the reader has caught the dolphin, he 
will be at no loss how to dress it We must catch the dolphin 
for the Professor of Sacred Rhetoric ; he must be famished with 
those whose previous training has laid the foundation ready for 
his hands. The responsible work of doing this falls upon the 
teachers of Rhetoric in our colleges. We will suppose a Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric in a college looking at the new Freshman class. 
These young men are not all to be public speakers by profession, 
yet two thirds of them may be expected to be, and none of them 
will fail to see times when rhetorical instructions will be of the 
greatest use to them. The first thing which he endeavors to do 
is to direct their studies by his Lectures with a remote reference 
to their , ability hereafter to express themselves with truth, and 
strength, and beauty, and with fitness. He does not begin with 
the voice. He does not first of all place the pupil on a stage with 
a chirometer of wood and wire around him, to show him how high 
he must raise his hand when he expresses a certain emotion. He 
begins with the taste, the power of discerning and distinguishing 
what is right and suitable in discourse. He thus lays the very 
foundations of the mind with reference to the future employment 
of public speaking. For Quinctilian says : “ Haec precepta elo- 
quentiae — cogitationi sunt necessaria j” 1 — the rales of Eloquence 
apply to the way of thinking, as well as of expression. 

If a man does not think rightly, you cannot make him speak 
so. The first thing, therefore, to be done with a youth is to make 
him susceptible to all those things in discourse which enter into 
the idea of eloquence ; — simplicity, propriety, passion, beauty ; to 
teach him when he is thinking for his public addresses, to 
think in forms suited to the act of addressing men by the voice 
rather than by the written or printed page. For in this perhaps 
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is the great defect in our preaching. We write compositions and 
read them, and we succeed, more or less, in conveying instruc- 
tion ; but a public address is not the mere reading of a disserta- 
tion. If we wish to exert influence as preachers we ought to 
mould what we say in reference to its being delivered by us in 
person better and to greater effect than we can do it by the pern 
God did not ordain public preaching as the great instrument of 
publishing the Gospel with a view to its accomplishing only that 
which the printing-press can do as well. It is a self-denying 
work, it costs a struggle with the love of ease and the fear of 
man, to preach — in the fullest sense of that word — to preach, 
rather than to read. The pulpit and a written discourse are too 
apt to be what the gunwales of ships are to the assailant who 
fears to land on the enemy’s territory ; but to throw yourself forth 
upon the attention of your hearers with the boldness and famil- 
iarity which preaching to them, in the true sense of that word, re- 
quires, is like burning the ships, and standing out upon the plain, 
throwing everything upon the success of the onset Though a 
missionary may not neglect or shun the arduous work of preach- 
ing to the natives, he will tell you that it is far more grateful to 
flesh and blood to put books and tracts into their hands ; and 
we, from our experience in reading our sermons to the people, 
can readily believe him. Your hearer is before you when you 
preach, like an organ with many a wonderful stop, and many 
banks of keys. Any man may play his dull tune there. But a 
father of all them that handle the organ can make it utter tones 
and combinations of sounds from all its recesses ; and we ought 
to approach our fellow men when we address them, not to state 
mere facts in theology and ethics, but to play skilfully upon their 
susceptibilities. Now to do this, is it sufficient to be instructed 
merely by the Elocutionist, or can the Elocutionist lay the founda- 
tion for it in the speaker ? We cannot hesitate to answer, No. We 
must be acquainted with the forms of thought in which the great- 
est and best thinkers have spoken. The ancient writers on ora- 
tory insist so much on this as to discuss the question with what 
authors the pupil shall make himself most familiar. With regard 
to one author they say with one accord, let the young man 
read, study, commit to memory, the verses of Homer. One of 
them says, that as Aratus in his poem begins with Jove, “ 1 ab 
Jove incipiendum/ putat, so, we think that the youth should be- 
gin with Homer. For he has given to all parts of eloquence birth 
and example, as the strength of rivers and the course of foun- 
Vol. II No. 8. 59 
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tains are ocean bom. In peat things no one excels him in sub- 
limity, or propriety in smaller things; nec poetica modo, sed 
oratoria virtute eminentissimus .” 1 The influence of a teacher of 
rhetoric ought to be everywhere present with the students from 
the beginning to the end of their college course. Instead of 
coming into this department as he comes into an advanced study, 
the pupil ought to be bom into it as a child is bom into parental 
love and care. So far from interfering with the other departments 
of instruction, the teacher of rhetoric can promote scholarship in 
them all, better than the teacher in any other department For all 
studies flow into his field ; all prepare the pupil to do what he is 
set to teach him. He says to the young men. You have come 
here to learn how you may influence your fellow men for their 
good. The most of you are to do this by public addresses. Re- 
member from the first hour in which you get your first lesson, 
that you are studying for this great purpose. In the languages, 
analyze to the roots. Every original word is an image of a thing. 
Study etymology in every sentence. Tell why this word is used 
rather than its almost apparent synonym. Observe the delicate 
turns and shades of thought ; search oht the allusions ; translate 
literally and also in idiomatic English. He will prepare attentive 
hearers for those who lecture on the history of the literature in 
each learned tongue. He will follow the student in his study of 
the mathematics and natural philosophy, and show hint what re- 
sources he may obtain for his future employment as a public 
sjpeaker. 

There are some preachers whose manner is clownish; their 
reading of hymns is execrable ; as to any knowledge of the rules 
of speaking, “ fair science smiled not on their humble birth.” Yet 
if I were to choose the preacher under whose instructions I should 
prefer to sit year after year, it would be one of these men. They 
subdue me — they lead me captive — they make me weep, they 
make me glad, as no other men do. I remember their wise, beau- 
tiful, eloquent sentiments as I should the words of an oracle. Com- 
pared with them, a man who assails my senses with his elocution, 
and is always thrusting upon my notice his motions, his tones of 
voice, and making me think of him as a good speaker, is a mere 
mountebank, from whom I wish to flee, and whom I think of as I do 
of a man whom, with all his pious tones, I believe to be a hypocrite. 
Let us have preachers who will commend themselves to our sense 
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of propriety in the arrangement, proportions, illustrations and unity 
of what they say. To effect this, we must train young men to 
think and to write well. In making public speakers for the pul* 
pit we ought to labor most with the pupil's mind. He who suc- 
ceeds, for example, in preventing a youth from using incorrect 
figures, and by the acuteness of his criticisms, represses the pru- 
rient fancy, and compels the pupil to analyse his metaphors, and 
use them with care, who shows him why it is false taste to talk 
of 44 the green carpet of nature,” and why it is wrong to speak of 
44 the attitude of die mind f who will not suffer the young writer 
to discuss various topics under a text which naturally confines 
him to one, and he who succeeds in making him comprehend the 
architectural beauty of some model speech or sermon, will do 
more to make that youth a good preacher than all the elocution- 
ists could do without him. He will pass through the region of 
that young man's mind and make it all a well ; and while drought 
and heat consume the snow water of mere artificial and superficial 
oratory, perpetual springs will arise there. For the fundamental 
excellence in all addresses is not the manner, nor a great variety 
of smart things, nor fine conceits, 41 like orient pearls at random 
strung.” The fundamental excellence in all addresses is logic. 
Logic is the common staple of the human mind. Reasoning is 
{he employment of men in their daily life. They buy and sell, 
and settle accounts, Jfcfiey write letters, they talk with each other 
in the streets, and i h their places of business, they quanrel, they 
are reconciled, they read newspapers, according to logic, and that 
when they cannot tell you what it is ; yet it is the staff of life. 
We have an illustration of what I mean by logic in the answers 
of Christ to the sectarians of his day. He put three whole sects 
to silence by the way in which he reasoned with them respective- 
ly. He had a shorter method with Herodians and others, than 
We use with deists. It was not by miracle, nor preternatural in- 
\ fluence ; it was by the skilful selection of facts, and the conclu- 
siveness of his inferences, which had no parade of reasoning, and 
yet were as resistless and sure as that lightning which we see 
dropping smoothly out of a cloud, so calm that a sense of beauty 
mingles with our dread. That which men aim at in their inter- 
course with men, that which chiefly affects them is, conclusive 
statements. A man who addresses his fellow men must com- 
mend himself first of all to their understandings ; that is, they 
must see the connection and feel the conclusiveness of his 
thoughts. Yet in dealing with the understandings of men, he 
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who spends his time in processes of arguing will weary and not 
instruct his hearers, and he who imparts to them mere facts in 
theology will not arrest their attention. It is a great thing to be 
logically correct, and then to set on fire the reasoning with anal- 
ogies and skilful illustrations, which cannot be done by the formal 
introduction of figures, but requires the spontaneous use of figura- 
tive words — words which are pictures — words, one of which will 
sometimes move a whole assembly. It is the work of a teacher 
of rhetoric so to instruct the pupil that this habit shall be a sec- 
ond nature with him. Perhaps there is no modem writer who 
exemplifies this power to reason by pictorial words, or who 
teaches us how to do it, better than Coleridge ; and his ‘Aids to 
Reflection’ is, in this respect, one of the best of helps in compo- 
sition. He makes the young man analyze the sentence which he 
has just written, and dissect each word to judge of its propriety or 
to see whether it be not used vaguely and without point 

The power of a public speaker over the human mind depends 
much on this faculty of presenting a thing at once and vividly. 
For though language is not given to man, as Talleyrand said, “ to 
conceal his thoughts,” yet it is only by skill and care in the use 
of it that the thought is not concealed, or imperfectly conveyed. 
One secret of the charm in the eloquence of our AtK>rigines, is, 
their words are images of things. But why do I refer to this or 
that man as an illustration of the power which this use of lan- 
guage gives the speaker or writer, when we have such an illus- 
tration of it in the case of Shakespeare. The more we know of 
writers, the more we study the laws of language, the more we 
trace out the secret of its success in various writers or speakers, 
the more shall we be astonished at the power of this man. That 
a man of no systematic knowledge or scholastic study should 
have comprehended all the powers and uses of the English tongue 
so as to speak as no other uninspired man ever spoke, under- 
stand all the springs of human motives, enter into every human 
character, male or female, English, Roman, African, Danish and 
Venitiau, and put it on as though it were his own, and feel and 
speak as a king or clown, the crazy and the sage, the lover, the 
politician, the glutton, hoary age and the little child, this is the in- 
tellectual wonder of the world. It is his instinctive perception of 
what is natural, and the use of corresponding language that makes 
him the poet of human nature. When we perceive moral and 
spiritual things thus, and set them forth with the same truthful- 
ness in form and manner, we have the highest mental qualifica- 
tions to preach. 
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There is no risk in the declaration that, as a general thing, 
rhetoric has been too mnch regarded as a super-addition to a 
yonng man’s education, the putting on of a mere dress, wheread 
it ought to mingle with the first elements of a liberal education. 
Until this becomes the general law, in vain do we seek to make 
men good preachers, a work which implies on the part of the 
pupil a knowledge of logic, a critical acquaintance with the use 
of language, a just discrimination and taste in the use of meta- 
phors, and a familiarity with the best models of thought and ex- 
pression. It is unjust to expect that a professor in a Theologi- 
cal Seminary will make men skilful in writing who have not ad- 
dicted themselves to the study of it in their collegiate course. 
The teachers in the exegetical department in this Seminary do 
not undertake to teach the students Greek. The students are 
Supposed to be familiar with the language, and all which the 
teachers of languages here do with regard to the Greek is, to 
teach the Greek of the New Testament, giving instruction in that 
department of the tongue which has special reference to the ex- 
planation of the Scriptures. By the same rule, we ought not to 
expect the Professor of Sacred Rhetoric to make meii acquainted 
with Rhetoric, but to apply what they know to the department of 
writing sermons and preaching. We ought to encourage the 
rhetorical Professors in our colleges to extend their influence 
over the students in all their studies, and it will be Well for the 
pulpit and the bar when the influence of this department is in- 
fused more into the earliest intellectual discipline of the scholar. 
The Rhetorical Professor in college who makes ns feel his in- 
fluence when we are studying Horace and Homer and the Greek 
Orators and Tragedies, and in our miscellaneous reading, will 
exert an influence over us which we shall feel and acknowledge 
whenever we write a sermon or rise to preach. 

NoW if the principal thing in learning to preach is not the man- 
ner, bat the intellectual preparation, and if we may be so pre- 
pared by study to preach that we shall succeed in being accepta- 
ble and useful notwithstanding anything that we may suppose 
to be unfortunate and unalterable in our manner, we have no ex- 
cuse if we do not improve as preachers every year. If learning 
to preach consisted in learning how to use the hands and the 
voice, I grant that two ot three quarters with an Elocutionist 
blight put us in trim order for the rest of life. But you might 
as well think to teach a child filial reverence by teaching him the 
most approved method of taking off his hat It is oor privilege 
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as intelligent beings always to be learning something. This we 
expect to do forever, and the professional man who is true to his 
own mind and heart will do it here. Some literary and profes- 
sional men in their moments of rest employ members of their 
families to read Latin authors to them, a page or two only, it may 
be, at a time ; but this serves to keep an atmosphere of purity 
and beauty about their thoughts, and refreshes them like the clear 
and outward air when oppressed with the confinement of their 
toils. Are we as good preachers as we ever expect to be ? In the 
work of addressing our fellow men, we have an unbounded field 
for improvement, in learning continually how to preach. Our 
business, by the appointment of Him who spake as never man 
spake is, to learo, week after week, how to reach and affect the 
human mind and heart more than we have ever done before. 
Now if an unalterably bad manner sealed the doom of a preach- 
er, we might, perhaps, be pardoned if, conscious of it, we ceased 
to exert ourselves in learning to preach better. But if the foun- 
dation for success is to be laid in the mind and heart, and the 
mind and heart cam triumph over the outward man, we never can 
be released from diligent efforts to be more acceptable and use- 
ful in the pulpit 

It is a great encouragement to a preacher, old or young, to bear 
in mind, that while there may be some things in his personal ap- 
pearance or manners which he cannot alter if he would, as for 
example, if he be awkwardly tall, that his shadow never can be 
less, or if he be a short man that he cannot by taking thought 
add one cubit to his stature, nor make his hands elegantly shaped, 
or his shoulders, which the Elocutionists say are the seat of ora- 
torical action, otherwise than they are, he can by study, learn 
those things in preaching which in a few minutes after he has 
begun to speak, will make his hearers forget his manner. If 
God has called us to preach, but has withheld certain natural 
qualifications from us, he has certainly given us others, or he 
would not have called us to the ministry. This principle of com- 
pensation runs through all the works of Providence, and Ana- 
creon taught us when we were at school that hares and dogs 
even enjoy the benefit of this law. If it be a fact that suc- 
cessful oratory depends first of all upon mental qualifications, 
nothing but indolence will prevent any man from growing more 
acceptable and useful as a preacher as long as his faculties are 
unimpaired. 

I have spoken of mental qualifications as elements in success- 
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ful pulpit oratory, and as holding the first rank among them. 
I come now to speak of Art. 

Are all the writers, ancient and modern, upon the subject of 
eloquence mistaken when they insist upon the necessity and the 
usefulness of art in learning to speak ? My object thus far has 
been to assign their proper place to mental qualifications in the 
business of public speaking. But if there be truth in what has 
now been said upon this part of my subject, there is much to be 
said with regard to art in learning to speak and preach which is 
equally true. The least observation and reflection will show us 
that they who overcome the prejudices of their hearers, arising 
from some untoward manner, by the immediate force or persua- 
siveness of what they say, are few; they are the geniuses of 
the profession ; but we are not to expect their success without 
labor 'and art. Indeed in the case of some to whom we attrib- 
ute native genius as the cause of their eminent success, we shall 
find that they have either made art a second nature by intense 
study, or by their ready and quick perceptions and versatility of 
talent they apply the rules of art instinctively, as some children 
have a natural aptitude in speaking good grammar before they 
have studied the science. Only let us remember that art is a 
handmaid to nature, and oratory second to rhetoric, and there 
are no limits to the extent which art may have in our manner of 
speaking, and we cannot practise up#n the rules of oratory to 
excess. 

What instrument of music is regarded with such astonishment, 
or would be considered as attaining the height of perfection in 
musical sounds, if it could be perfectly constructed ? Those or- 
gans which contain the vox humana stops, if the idea on which 
they are founded could be fulfilled in the execution, would turn 
the fable of Orpheus into a fulfilled prophecy, and the imagina- 
tion of men would almost re-arrange the stars in the Constella- 
tion of the Lyre. Yet make such instruments as perfect as art 
could ever construct them, there would still be wanting in them 
the immediate connection of the soul of man with their sources 
of harmony, the operation of that ever varying and inimitable 
control which the feelings have over the human voice itself. Of 
all the beautiful products of God’s benevolence and skill in the 
animal world, no beast, however great its joy, no bird, however 
rapturous its song, can smile. 

“ Smiles from reason flow— to brutes denied.” 

Now there is something on the face of speech, something in the 
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expression of fk6 voice, which corresponds to that gleam of the 
soul which is seen in smiles, and that indescribable quality which 
no daguereotype can catch, but which sinks deep into the mind 
that perceives it, as the silver plate takes on itself the image 
which the son makes from the human face, no art can imitate, 
no art can teach. When in a moment of high religious joy, or 
at an instantaneous conception of some affecting thought, the 
preacher breaks forth in some impassioned strain, if he chances 
to think, how must I pitch and modulate my voice, the charm of 
his eloquence is broken ; he is artificial, and he feels it, and if he 
is pathetic, it is the beauty which death sometimes leaves upon 
the face. Yet in those very moments it is easy to show that art, 
ef which, in such a connection, we all have such an instinctive 
dread, is, or may be, of the highest use. There is nothing mote 
disagreeable than the effect in some public speakers of high 
emotion. When it comes upon them suddenly, it is almost as 
trying to the sensibilities of the audience, as though the speak-j 
er should have a short fit, giving his features a hideous look, 
and his voice the struggles of a paralytic. When some men are 
excited by their emotions, they will half talk and half cry ; others 
Will screech from the leger lines above, and others will stop short, 
not with that rhetorical pause which sometimes heightens the 
effect of a sentence, but because they cannot control themselves, 
had in this hiatus (valde deflendus !) the condition of the nerves 
throughout the audience is truly pitiable. Is there no room far 
art here ? Do you say, leave me to the natural operation of my 
own feelings. Why man, yon do not know how to feeL Yon 
must not feel in the pulpit as yon did when yon were a boy in 
the street, and were whipped, or had your toy stolen. You 
tnust feel in a manner respectful to your audience, becoming the 
Occasion, and consistent with the dne and orderly enunciation of 
What you have to say. On special occasions, for example, in a 
funeral discourse, some of your faults of emotion might be excus- 
ed ; but the hearers wish to have & speaker, as a general thing, 
fcontrol himself, though at times they are willing that his feelings 
should be uncontrollable because, from the nature of the occasion, 
their own are so. How can we expect that our feelings will 
manifest themselves with propriety in the pulpit, if they have 
not felt the power of control out of it ? Do we believe in the 
perfect sanctification of a preacher's voice at the ringing of * the 
second bell that all his untutored powers and faculties will be- 
have orderly and properly in the pulpit because the Sabbath has 
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come, as they say the oxen do on Christmas eve, who, as the legend 
is, reverently compose themselves and kneel, at twelve o'clock, 
because of the child that was laid in the manger ? But the sensi* 
ble ox is no such Pnseyite, and sensible men, who are bom to labor, 
ought not to think that sacred times and seasons have any charm 
or potent spell in them to supersede the necessity of self-discipline. 
Yet there is reason to believe that some despise all attempts to 
teach the use of the voice. * It must all be left to nature.' Alas ! 
that they themselves should have been left to nature, or else that 
they should not have known by nature how to “ snatch one grace 
beyond the reach of art,” or " rise to faults which critics cannot 
mend.” Did you ever hear them ridicule the singing school? 
Shall singing be left to nature ? Come on, inveigh against the 
artifice of learning to sing. Is singing correctly and skilfully 
natural to man ? Or, to make the case entirely parallel, do you 
despise the art which brings out the voice of a pupil, and teach- 
es those expressions of melody which move you while you never 
think of art as being the parent of them ? There is not a bird 
on the spray who did not leam to sing by long practice. You 
may hear a young thrush trying different strains, and failing on 
certain notes or in certain trills or cadences, repeating them, till 
practice has made her perfect, and when by seeming accident 
she strikes upon certain notes of special sweetness and power 
she will delight herself and the listening groves by dwelling on 
them as constituting her own song, by which she is to be known 
in her musical world. 

There is some disposition among us to regard those who seek 
improvement in the use of the voice in speaking, as influenced 
by a vain ambition ; and many young men are prevented by a 
feeling of shame and fear of ridicule from applying themselves to 
this invaluable means of improvement as public speakers. There 
have been Elocutionists who have brought discredit on their pro- 
fession by making their pupils imitate one set form of speaking; 
but a man of true taste and judgment in this profession is a bless- 
ing to the community. He will regard the constitutional differ- 
ences which nature has made in different men and cultivate 
them. Style in writing is inseparably connected with character. 
So it is in speaking, and there is not one manner for all, — a 
truth which Elocutionists have not always considered. Instead 
of teaching excessive gesticulation, and prescribing certain mo- 
tions for every sentence, a judicious preceptor will restrain the 
gestures, and make them the offspring of the speaker’s feelings, 
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and not the offensive display of adeclaimer who thinks that 
there is power in graceful movements without any reason for 
them in what they are intended to illustrate. There is hardly 
anything more awkward and ridiculous than the first efforts of a 
pupil to adjust his fingers to the keys of a musical instrument ; 
and what is more irksome than the exercises fbr the voice in 
learning to sing ? But how soon, in the rapid movements of the 
hand, and the exquisite tones of the voice, do we see the fruit of 
that toil ; and we never despise the proficient in music for the 
artificial methods by which he gained his skill, not think that it 
Would have been bitter if he had been left to nature to be made 
la musician and singer. 

Musical sounds are heard at a greater distance than others. 
This may account, in some cases, for the fhct that some voices 
which are not loud or strong, will fill a large house. The de- 
ficiency in the volume of the voice is compensated for by the 
harmonious conformity of its tones to the laws of acoustics. Thus 
hattire and art are allies and friends. True art leads man back 
to nature, and nature receives and owns the perfect artist as her 
trae child. 

There is another illustration by which we may see the pro- 
priety, and in fact the indispensable necessity, of art in learning 
to preach. I have said, that We ought to make our sermons 
rhetorically adapted for delivery. A good delivery is not inde- 
pendent of the manner in which we write. We cannot take & 
sermon made up of very long sentences, or of very Short senten- 
ces, written, as it Were, fbr an asthmatic man to read, or a ser- 
taoa made up of dull common place premises and conclusions, 
and deliver it well. You cannot pUt on your spirit of oratory, as 
men put on the gown and bands, let your sermon be what it 
may. We must be as eloquent in the secret chambers of the soul 
when we are writing the sermon as we wish to be when We are 
speaking. This Will make us use the concealed arts of rhetoric, 
4 which the hearers cannot see, but they Will feel the influence of 
thenL It Will make ns, for example, throw a sentence into an in- 
terrogative form. It Will make us begin a paragraph with a bold 
ftppeaL It will make us think longer for a more expressive word. 
It will make us relieve a long train of reasoning with some interest- 
ing and short digression. Having prepared a discourse which is 
susceptible of being delivered Well, — in the effort to deliver it, the 
Spirit under which we wrote it will appear in our looks and man- 
ner. Is not this our great fault as preachers, that we do not 
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make oar sermons for the delivery ? Here is an opportunity to 
practise art and to show skill If when we are writing a sermon 
we fancy ourselves in the pulpit, with an audience before us, 
and remember how dull they look in listening to a monotonous 
flow of thoughts all run in the same mould, with nothing about 
them to stir a single faculty of the soul, we shall labor to put 
our thoughts into a rhetorical shape ; — for the rules of rhetoric 
are as really drawn from the human mind and heart, as the 
rules of grammar are from human speech. By rhetoric, many 
understand high flown language ; as when they say that a piece 
was highly rhetorical, meaning that it was ambitious and infla- 
tive. But this is an abuse of the word. If a man begins a dis- 
course in a calm, dispassionate manner, rather than with violence, 
if he preserves the unity of his discourse, if he arranges his 
proofs so that the strongest will conclude the number, he is as 
really a rhetorician in so doing as in any other applications of 
rhetorical rules which the common mind can better perceive. 
The most finished models of human composition are highly rhe- 
torical, that is, they are constructed according to rules drawn from 
the laws of the human mind, rules which have become instino- 
tive with the writers ; and such should be the perfection of art 
at which we should aim. Then, that which began in what 
seemed to our unskilled powers, artifice, becomes mental disci- 
pline and character. 

As to the delivery of the discourse, if we think that merely to 
read what we have written answers all the purposes of preach- 
ing, and that we are to use none of the arts of oratory to make 
ourselves eloquent, we are rebuked by every public singer and 
stage-player. 

On this subject I know of no better instruction for us than we 
find in Hamlet’s Soliloquy ou this very point, and it is one of the 
best lectures on oratorical delivery ever written. Hamlet’s uncle. 
Its you know, had poisoned the king, Hamlet’s father, and had 
married the queen, who connived at the murder. Hamlet wished 
to convict his uncle and mother publicly of this deed. For this 
purpose, he employed a company of players to enact a play which 
he had written for them, and at the performance of which the 
guilty parties should be present But iu order to try their power, 
he first makes one of them speak before him a part of a play in * 
which Pyrrhus murders king Priam ; and Priam's wife, Hecuba, 
is represented in all the horror and agony of a faithful, affection* 
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ate, bereaved woman. After tins rehearsal, when the players 
had left him, Hamlet said : — 

44 Oh what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wanu’d; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit. And all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion . 

That 1 have ? He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid Bpeech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 
»•««•»» 

But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall.” 

In mingling with the crowd on Boston Common in September 
of last year at the great Whig gathering, to hear some of the best 
public speakers address their fellow citizens preparatory to the 
election,I could not but say of ourselves as preachers,— comparing 
our subjects and the way in which we are too apt to handle them, 
with the way in which these men spoke to the voters,— as Ham- 
let did after hearing the players, 

44 But we are pigeon-livered and lack gall.” 

I saw that men love to be dealt with by a public speaker fearless- 
ly, They love to have him make himself superior to them by 
his powerful reproofs, exhortations and directions, when he has 
convinced their understandings. Unless the soul of eloquence 
moves us at times to do the same, the popular mind feels that we 
are not competent to our work. It is a remark of Bucholtzer, a 
Dutch divine, that a speaker is known by his peroration. There 
is philosophy and truth in this remark. In the peroration, we 
• make the appeal to the heart and conscience. If a man 
knows how to address his fellow men, it will appear in his pero- 
ration, when he has finished his argument, illustrated his subject, 
and it is time for him to apply it Some men will break off their 
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discourse in a tame, linimpassioned way, as though their six or 
seven sheets were written full and they had no more to say. A 
man who, though he writes all he has to say, knows and feels the 
difference between reading a lecture and addressing an audience, 
will, at such a time, gird himself up to speak to them face to face 
with the confidence which his successful effort to convince and 
persuade his hearers will inspire, and with the accumulated force 
which his previous thoughts and feelings will have gathered to- 
gether in his mind. Let us try ourselves by this rule. In the 
very best moments to influence our hearers, when we have them 
at our control, and when the human mind naturally expects a spe- 
cial appeal, have we the force and courage and the essential 
spirit of oratory sufficient to make us impressive then if we never 
are at other times ? Do we at such times ever summon up the 
powers and faculties of body and mind to make a special impres- 
sion ? If we do, what is this but art, and why shall we not use 
her aid more to reform and quicken ourselves in every part of 
preaching? 

Another of the chief elements of success in pulpit eloquence is 
Professional Enthusiasm. 

Every man who is eminent in his calling is an enthusiast in it 
If we would be eminently successful as public speakers, we must 
be enthusiastic in our profession. But this enthusiasm must re- 
late to the employment of public speaking, and cannot be supplied 
by any zeal which we may have as students of sacred literature 
or theology. 

We are constantly in danger of being too scholastic in our 
feelings. We cannot be too thorough as Hebrew and Greek 
scholars. We cannot be too well versed in theological science. 
The more we know the better 3hall we be qualified to exercise 
the art of addressing our fellow men — if we take care also to 
acquire that art. We should study under the impression that we 
are public speakers. We should study with our faculties some- 
what disposed as those Jews were who rebuilt Jerusalem — half 
of them labored, and half of them held the spears, and he that 
blew the trumpet stood watch. We have seen men loading a 
vessel. They put everything in with reference to its being taken 
out The delivery of the cargo is the great thing with them ; they 
bear it in mind in deciding what they shall lower into the hold 
and how they shall stow it Need I declare this parable further 
than to say that in all our studies we ought to remember that onr 
employment is to influence the human mind by the form and 1 
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manner in which we deliver onr knowledge? Suppose that on 
visiting the military school at West Point we should notice that 
the cadets spend most of their time in making powder, forging 
swords, and turning gun-stocks, and they should always appear 
with smutty hands and faces, and bent forms. They ought to 
know how to make powder, but the great thing for them to know 
is, how to apply it They ought to study strategy and castrame- 
tation, — which will involve a critical knowledge of mathematics ; 
but you expect to see them frequently armed, standing erect, 
wheeling, filing, attacking, retreating, and handling their arms 
with that utmost art which conceals itself. This is the rhetoric 
of arms, and we know that they are justly praised for their pro- 
ficiency in such rhetoric. We may spend too much time in the 
mere making of ammunition, of which, indeed, we cannot have 
too much, but we ought to know as much about the manual and 
tactics of our calling, by constantly learning how to make practi- 
cal use of our powers and of our knowledge in the great art of 
addressing our fellow men. 

Some students, who, from the earliest part of their literary 
course have intended to be preachers, finish their studies in the 
theological seminary without any just conception of this thought, 
that their future employment is to consist in addressing their fel- 
low men. Let a young man always bear this in mind, and it will 
have a great effect upon him in all his pursuits. He will not wait 
to be in his profession before he learns much from observation. 
His eyes and ears will always be open to learn something useful 
to him in his profession as a speaker. He will attend public meet- 
ings to observe and study the excellences and defects of public 
speakers. He will not pass a collection of boys in the streets, or 
see two men in earnest debate, or watch the motions and intona- 
tions of children, without receiving some hints with regard to ora- 
tory, as Handel caught the idea of one of his great pieces by 
hearing a blacksmith’s hammer ringing on the anvil. The voices 
of the fishmonger, teamster, and sailor, the newsboys among the 
din of business, the soldier on parade, the graceful manners and 
motions of those with whom we associate only the ideas of beau- 
ty and grace, will afford the preacher hints and helps for his pro- 
fession. He will notice how much better an effect a public speak- 
ex produces who keeps his feet in right positions to give his whole 
frame a proper inclination, than the man who stands like a pair of 
open dividers, or winds one limb round the other, or extends it be- 
hind him till his foot is a perpendicular. He will watch the mo- 
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tions of public singers ; he will get wisdom from an expert auc- 
tioneer ; he will be like an artist to whom the fashions and forms 
in the streets, the flowers, the unconscious postures of men, the 
hues of the clouds, new every morning and fresh every evening, 
and grand and picturesque at noon, are always suggesting some- 
thing for his pencil. 

Professional enthusiasm, if it were more common among us, 
as speakers, would drive out some intolerable faults, and we 
should see more general excellence in oratory. For the sake of 
exciting a little enthusiasm against one fault in particular, I shall 
allude to it here. 

The general impression with regard to the use of the manu- 
script, in view of all the discussions about written sermons and ex- 
tempore preaching on the Sabbath, seems to be this, that we 
ought to write our sermons, and with great care, and then instead 
of committing them to memory, be so familiar with what is writ- 
ten as to be easy and free in the delivery. This will probably 
continue to be the New England doctrine, and if so, it is to be 
hoped that the practice will increasingly correspond to it in all 
respects. But gesticulation during the actual reading of impas- 
sioned parts of a written discourse is awkward and frequently 
ridiculous. This habit is owing to a conscientious conviction on 
the part of the preacher that he must gesticulate while reading, 
so as to give signs of life during the period of apparently suspend- 
ed animation. If a public speaker is ever excessively ridiculous 
it is when he begins to gesticulate, and with his hand extended 
by the apparent excitement of some thought, suddenly stops, and 
leaving his arm aloft, drops his head to search in the manuscript 
for the cause of the excitement Charles Matthews once face- 
tiously proposed that the principle of the division of labor should 
be extended to stage playing ; one actor being employed to make 
gestures while another does the speaking. Unless we can be suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic in our profession as public speakers to in- 
vent some way of remembering fully what it is which ought to 
excite us so much as to produce a gesture, it would hardly be 
more offensive to good taste if we should each have a colleague, 
in some young student of oratory, who should stand below the 
pulpit and do the gestures while we do the sermon. I would 
suggest the inquiry whether any gesticulation is of any use and 
whether it is not a downright fault, when it flows from a speak- 
er’s conscience, rather than his heart 

If I may be allowed to say a word here by way of digression 
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as to gesticulation in general, I infer from the remarks which sen- 
sible hearers drop in speaking of different preachers, that they are 
more apt to be weaned with gestures than to feel pained at the 
omission of them. If we can only give life tp the thought and the 
expression, the hearers will not miss the gestures, nor think of the 
hand and arm, unless attention is drawn to them by their being 
stiff and formal Garrick is said to have used but little gesticula- 
tion. The greatest offences in speaking are apt to be committed 
by the hands. People cannot endure to have a speaker protrud- 
ing his long arms upon them without any reason ; he must so af- 
fect them by what he says, that his motions will seem to be a 
part of it, but even then he ought to watch against excess. Com- 
mon people are not pleased with this show of oratory, and there 
is more of innate sense of propriety among them than many sus- 
pect Many years ago, one of the older students of a theologi- 
cal seminary, and, as I am informed, a most excellent man, went 
to the Isle of Shoals, in this neighborhood, to spend a vacation in 
preaching to the people. His brethren on his return to the semi- 
nary asked him concerning his success. He said among other 
things, that one of the fishermen told him that the people liked 
what he said in preaching, but they thought that there was too 
much lobstering with his hands. It was the last place in which 
he could have expected to be criticised as a speaker, but he pro- 
bably never heard before or afterwards a more expressive criti- 
cism, nor one that better showed the fact that the fust rules of 
art in speaking are drawn from human nature. Remember then, 
when some of you are preaching to those Choctaws, or Zulus, and 
Mahars, that they understand gesture, — know when it proceeds 
from your heart, and are pained when it is unmeaning, or violent, 
or excessive. Let professional enthusiasm in the art of public 
speaking go with you if you go to the ends of the earth. Resolve 
that as a preacher you will aim at excellence in speaking, as the 
worthy members of other professions, and artists, aim at it in their 
callings. 

But inasmuch as I have insisted on the supreme importance of 
mental qualifications as elements of successful pulpit eloquence, 
I should do injustice to the general subject and to this part of it 
not to say, that professional enthusiasm will show itself in con- 
stant efforts to feed the sources of eloquent thought and feeling 
within us by severe and faithful studies. Not to speak of sacred 
literature or theological and classical studies, when a young man 
enters upon his profession as a preacher, he should continue 
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either to read or to have some general knowledge of every book 
whose publication goes to make up the literary and theological 
history of his times. It is interesting to know how much time an 
enthusiast in his profession can find for everything that will help 
him in his calling. Whatever he reads is turned into material for 
instruction and illustration. An enthusiastic artist makes use of 
everything to correct, improve, bring out that gift by which nature 
has distinguished him from all others. We should do the same. 
For if we are natural, no man will write or speak so much like us 
that we shall not have our own way and manner. We ought to 
have that enthusiastic desire for excellence in our profession 
which will lead us to do for ourselves what God did for prophets 
and apostles. Inspiration excited each man’s native genius, giv- 
ing the peculiarities of each mind a beautiful prominence, and 
thus imparting a variety to the books of the Bible which is one 
of the greatest wonders of that book. Isaiah never touches cer- 
tain chords which are familiar to Jeremiah; Amos, the herdsman, 
and the gatherer of sycamore fruit, shows us his pastoral tastes 
and habits, and Nahum, combining a minuteness of description 
with a majesty and terror of diction, is unlike them all. God has 
preserved in them the distinctive traits of their characters — teach- 
ing us that we must depend most on what we are by nature, im- 
proved by art, for the success at winch we aim. As an encou- 
ragement to this, our hearers will know whether we are cultivat- 
ing our minds ; and the means by which we do it will appear. 
You never tasted two honeycombs that had precisely the same 
flavor. The ever varying kinds and degrees of richness and 
odors in the field and garden flowers, and the different wander- 
ings of the bees/ infuse different kinds and proportions of flavor 
into all the different cells of the same and of every hive. So our 
intellectual efforts will tell where our minds have gathered rich- 
ness and sweetness, if they have any ; whether in the pastures of 
Judea, in the meadows of the Ilissus, or on the Mantuan plains ; 
where vineyards and the Bhine rejoice together, or where the 
Avon strolls along by the moss-grown sepulchres of England’s 
seers. But I would say to a young man, Let the Old Testament 
form your taste and feed your imagination, and the Old and the 
New Testament fill your mind and heart with the spirit of illus- 
tration. Observe, and study, and imitate the moderate language 
of the Bible, its freedom from exaggeration, which is one of the 
secrets of its lasting power over the human mind. You may 
learn self-possession, and the command of your voice, by apostro- 
60* 
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phizing to the hoarse waves of some yEg&an ; you may acquire 
the graces of speech by copying and rewriting ten times in a sea- 
girt cave the speeches scattered through the history of Thucydi- 
des ; but without the influence of the Old Testament literature, 
and the Old and New Testament spirit in your eloquence, it may 
be as unproductive as that meteor, the northern lights, “ from 
which the mower fllleth not his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves 
his bosom.” 

By this enthusiastic eflort after excellence in literary qualifictr 
tious to preach, our sermons will be redeemed from the charac- 
ter of mere exhortations, which are confined to a few topics and 
conceived and delivered in a way exhausting to our sensibilities 
and to those of our hearers. Baxter and Edwards preached in suoh 
a way that they enlightened the age in which they lived while 
they turned men to God. But if a man preaches and labors 
merely to produce occasional .excitements of religious feeling 
among his people, if he ceases to aim at the instruction and 
conversion of his hearers as individuals, and employs his talents 
and strength in procuring sympathetic movements which he calls 
revivals of religion, which, in their true sense, used to super- 
vene when we were laboring for the conversion of individuals 
and have ceased very much with our direct efforts to produce 
them, he will not remain long as minister to that people. He will 
preach in a way which he cannot long sustain, nor a congregation 
endure. For the order of the divine administration in human af- 
fairs is, to advance intellectual and moral culture with the conver- 
sion of men. We cannot expect that God will permanently bless 
those labors which serve only to promote fanaticism. All the 
dispensations of Providence in the moral world are marked by 
the law of progress. We must follow that law in our professional 
pursuits. We must endeavor to improve as preachers, for its own 
sake, as well as for the greater influence on others ; and as profes- 
sional men, who have the noblest profession on earth committed to 
them, and who ought to contribute each one his part towards the 
honor of the profession. If, instead of this, a man studies or 
reads only for immediate effect, or not at all, and preaches only 
to produce immediate excitements of religious feeling, his mind 
will be like the island of Ichaboe, the means of some powerful 
crops, but soon exhausted, scraped, and forsaken. Bather let it 
be like those islands where the commerce of the world never 
ceases to gather the pearls of the deep sea, and beautiful wood 
to be inwrought into the dwellings of men and the palaces of 
kings. 


Perhaps I cannot better signify the respeet which I feel for 
such an audience as this than in beingv ery brief in speaking, as 
I now propose to do, upon Moral Worth as an element of success 
in pulpit eloquence. I am aware that its intrinsic importance and 
the right proportions of the different topics in a discourse would 
require a more protracted exhibition of it But I will only say 
that when a man comes to be known by the churches or by 
the heathen or pagan people among whom his lot is cast, he finds 
that it is the man, as much as anything that he says, or the way 
in which he says it, that makes one an acceptable and useful 
preacher. It depends as well on what we cure as on what we 
say and on any grace or skill in saying it, whether we shall be 
permanently acceptable and useful preachers. We have some 
poets of enduring fame who were bad men, but why is it that 
there are not even so many distinguished orators whose lives 
were bad, that have handed down their productions to us ? This 
is an interesting and instructive fact, and shows that goodness is 
essential to enduring excellence as a public speaker. A bad 
man may describe nature, and human passions ; and his vices may 
give a certain power to his songs. But a bad man cannot in- 
struct , exhort and persuade men on principles which are perman- 
ent because universal. Hence we see the reason why the an* 
dents insist that the orator must be a good man. Cicero dwells 
much on this point Solon had said before him, xov Xbyor sfdoo- 
£or shot t&v iQyaw, The discourse is the image of the conduct 
And it startles one, as though inspiration had been there when 
you read in another writer, “ Ut vivat, quemque etiam dioere.” 
Every man speaks as he lives. If this be true in morals and 
politics, that a man’s moral and political principles and feelings 
affect his eloquence, so that you might almost determine which 
side is right in great political controversies by taking the number 
of truly eloquent men on either side, not declaimers, but men 
whose eloquence has a tone which finds a response in the heart 
of man, much more is it true in those whose business it is to 
preach the law and the gospel of God, that their private prind- 
pies and feelings will affect their influence as public speakers. 
It has often been observed that in regard to some of the great- 
est men whose names are immortal, we do not find in their writ- 
ings enough to warrant the reputation of the men themselves. 
This is preeminently the case with regard to Washington ; it was 
so with Lord Chatham and with others that might be named. 
The explanation is, that these men had personal weight of char- 



acter which could not be transferred to paper. It had its influ- 
ence in all their words and conduct, and its fruit remains, but the 
secret of it does not appear in what they wrote. Some' minis- 
ters of the gospel whose names occur first when we wish to 
speak of preeminent worth and success in the ministry, are il- 
lustrations of the same thing. Their posthumous works do not 
sustain their reputation. It was the man, that gave weight and 
force to what he said, and tradition will keep their names before 
the world, while not one in ten thousand will ever see a word 
they wrote, or cease to wonder, if they read their discourses, 
what it was that gave them their reputation as preachers. What 
an illustration this is of moral worth as an element of success in 
pulpit eloquence. It will make up for many a deficiency in 
natural endowments, and indeed without it, a man with the high- 
est natural endowments and acquisitions may succeed better, far 
better, in any other profession than in the pulpit 

But eminent moral worth may be united with eminent literary 
and professional attainments. Then, it is like “ wisdom mar- 
ried to immortal verse.” There are those whose writings support 
the reputation which they gained during their lives as preachers. 
These were scholars, with genius sanctified, with acquisitions 
increasing while they lived ; and now they bless many people 
and strange tongues. 

Now that I come to the close of what I have to say, and begin 
to think, as I naturally must, in the hearing of what members of 
my profession I have presumed to speak so freely on subjects of 
which they know so much more than I, it seems as though I 
understood how men felt in olden time when they found that 
through undeserved encouragement and kindness, they had been 
led to speak freely, perhaps too freely, in the presence of the 
angeL How sensitive we are apt to be to the opinions and feel- 
ings of our fellow men even when we are charged with the mes- 
sage of God to them. 

In a certain congregation there was a hearer of whose presence 
the preacher was not aware during the delivery of his sermon. 
When the fact of that hearer's presence was made known to him, 
it had a great effect upon the preacher. The hearer had himself 
been unrivalled in his day in every charm that adorns the preach- 
er, and in all respects as one entrusted with the care of souls 
had been preeminently faithful and successful. How did our 
brother feel when he knew that he had spoken in the hearing of 


that man ? IDs first feeling was one of self-distrust, but his next 
feeling was, if he could only enjoy the benefit of that hearer’s 
free and affectionate counsels and advice with regard to preach- 
ing it would be invaluable to him. Who was the preacher and 
who this hearer ? The preacher I doubt not may have been any 
young minister present, and the hearer was Jesus Christ Every 
time we have preached we have had him for a hearer. When the 
great and the learned and the honored of the earth come to hear 
you, He is there, whose opinion of you, while it is infinitely more 
important than theirs, will either confirm or reverse their judg- 
ment of you. When we meet a few of our flock in that distant 
school-house in a dark and stormy night and something whispers, 
Will you waste your time and strength on these few people, the 
Son of God is there to hear what you say to them, and to have 
an opinion of you for saying it which is or will hereafter be a 
greater reward to you than the applauses of a throng. In the 
bungalow, or under the plantain or the palm, or in those South 
African huts where you must creep like an animal to get in, re- 
member that you cannot speak in his name but you will speak in 
his ear. He was once a preacher and a minister to souls. He 
knows all the trials of the profession, and all the secret influences 
which make thoughts and words eloquent We shall agree 
that the secret of his eloquence consisted in what he was, and 
not in any artificial power. Whatever of grace or power there 
may have been in his natural manner, he was resistless as a 
preacher because he was, in perfection, that which we should 
aim to be in all virtue and knowledge. He never sought eloquence 
for its own sake, neither should we think that we can acquire it as 
men learn a trade. But seeking to be all that a good man and a 
scholar, and a minister to souls ought to be, in mental qualifications, 
in the arts of oratory, in professional enthusiasm, and in moral worth, 
eloquence maybe expected to flow from us, and for similar reasons, 
as itdid from him who had without measure that Spirit which he can 
also pour out on us. Let us not think that He does not condescend 
to appreciate our efforts -when in his name we speak well. God 
Vho ordained the priesthood made Aaron his high-priest of whom 
He could say, “ I know that he can speak welL” This is our 
business, to speak welL I have endeavored to show what this 
implies. If we would speak well, it must be our constant aim to 
speak better. In doing so, we may remember that this life may 
not be the only term of service in which God may use us to in- 
fluence others by the communication of our thoughts and feel- 
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ings. It cannot be that eloquent communication from mind to 
mind is limited to earth. Then what must it be for all the sanc- 
tified genius which has been eloquent in song on earth to be 
gathered together in heaven, 

“ And with its ninefold harmony, 

Make up full concert to the angelic symphony ?” 

What must it be for the preachers of Christ from Noah to the last 
generation to meet there, and for angels to listen to the eloquence of 
earth flowing from what they never knew, — the experience of 
sin, repentance, and restoration. If the presence of this company 
of preachers makes one who speaks before them feel as Jacob 
did when he said, 11 This is God's host,” where in the distance 
shall many of us stand when the tongues which were most elo- 
quent here upon the themes of redemption, instruct and please 
the heavenly world ? Where in the distance did I say ? From 
your lips, if they have dwelt with peculiar love and power on the 
doctrines of the cross, may the inhabitants of other worlds learn 
things yet imperfectly understood by them in the history of redemp- 
tion. It may be that you will then be called of God to be em- 
ployed in wondrous acts of ministry to other worlds, because He 
can say of you, in remembrance of your earthly attainments and 
service, “ I know that he can speak well.” 


ARTICLE m 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. 

By R. D. C. Robbins, Librarian Theological Seminary, Andover, Mam. [Concluded from 
No. VII. p. M7.] 

Calvin's Return to Geneva, 

Whilst Calvin was occupied with his various labors at Stras- 
burg a change was effected in Geneva. After the banishment of 
their ministers, the people seem to have been left, for a time, to 
their own chosen way. Disorder reigned both in the Church and 
in the State. But God in kindness sent chastisements upon 
them. Those who had been most forward in opposing the re- 
straints of their guides, received the just reward of their mis- 
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deeds. Within two years, one of the four syndics who were 
leaders of the faction in 1538, was executed for murder, a second 
convicted of sedition, in attempting to escape by a window, fell 
and was instantly killed ; the other two, on account of treasona- 
ble conduct while absent from the city, were prohibited from re- 
turning. These disorders and changes prepared the way for the 
recall of the exiles. Calvin’s declaration in his letter to Sadolet, 

“ That he could not cease to love, as his own soul, the church of 
Geneva,” which God had entrusted to him, and other expressions 
of regard, as well as his growing popularity abroad and the con- 
sequent disgrace of the Genevans, for having banished him, 1 
caused them to especially desire his return. Hooker says, “ they 
were not before so willing to be rid of their learned pastor, as 
now importunate to obtain him again from them who had given 
him entertainment, and who were loth to part with him, had not ^ 
unresistible earnestness been used.” 9 

The first letter to Calvin, requesting his return, was received * 
just as the embassy was about to leave Strasburg for the impe- 
rial diet at Worms. Calvin showed it to Bucer and his fellow 
laborers at Strasburg, and they answered it After admonishing * 
the Genevans for their previous treatment of their preachers and 
commending them for the course they were now taking, they 
say: “The desire for your salvation, even at the expense of 
his greatest exertions and life itself, has ever ruled in Calvin’s 
breast What he will now do, he, as well as we, is unable to 
say. To-morrow or the following day he goes with us to Worms, 
where his presence is needed. We advise that you send for Fa- 
rel and Viret” 3 The people of Neufchatel wholly refused to part 
with Farel, and the Genevans repeated their request for Calvin’s 
return, while he was at Worms. But the magistrates of Stras- 
burg, learning that he was again invited to go to Geneva, wrote 
to their representatives, Bucer, Capito and Sturm, to use their in- 
fluence to retain him at Strasburg. But the Genevans were not 
yet discouraged. They wrote to the churches of Berne, Basil and 
Zurich, asking them to intercede in their behalf. The letter sent 
to Zurich, now remaining in the library at Geneva, shows their 
earnestness. They say that the people of Strasburg must be 


1 “It was not unlikely, but that his credit in the world might in many ways 
stand the poor town in great stead ; as the truth is, their ministers' foreign esti- 
mation hitherto had been the best stake in their hedge.” — Hooker . 

* Eccl. Polity, Preface. * Mss. Gen. 
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conscious that the ruin or support of the church at Geneva is their 
own ruin or support, they implore them therefore to restore their 
preacher; the magistrates and the whole people beseech it; into 
their hands they in a manner throw their salvation. 

Jacob Bernard, a preacher in Geneva, wrote to Calvin, Feb. 6th, 
1541 : " Since all the other clergy had left the city, except Henry 
and myself, and the people were mourning their deserted state, 1 
admonished them to turn to God in humble supplication, and ask 
him through Christ the great Shepherd, to provide them a pastor 
whom he would bless. I was not thinking of you, having given 
up all hope of your return. The people followed my advice with 
great earnestness. The next day the council of the Two Hund- 
red convened and called for Calvin. A general convocation was 
f assembled on the following day; and the cry was unanimous for 
Calvin, that good and learned man, 1 Christ’s minister.’ When I 
heard this, 1 could not but praise God, and acknowledge that he 
had done this marvellous thing in our eyes, making the stone 
which the builders did refuse to become the head-stone of the 
comer. Come then, venerable father in Christ Ours you are, for 
the Lord God has given you to us. All sigh for you. Your recep- 
tion will show how much you are desired. — Do not then delay to 
come and see Geneva ; — they are another people, changed by the 
grace of God, through the labors of Viret The Lord hasten your 
return. Worthy is our church of your aid, and God will require her 
blood at your hands if you do not come, for he has made you a 
Watchman of the house of Israel among us.” 

On the first of May 1541, the decree of banishment was for- 
mally annulled, and Ami Perrin, the ambassador of Geneva, for- 
merly a syndic, went from Strasburg to Worms to intercede with 
the Strasburg theologians who were there, for Calvin’s return. 
By representing to them in strong terms the favorable opportuni- 
ty presented, for spreading the gospel in France, he sectued their 
influence in favor of Geneva, especially that of Bucer, who in 
order to overcome Calvin’s doubts, again suggested to him the 
example of Jonah. The Genevans sent the third urgent request, 
seconded by Basil, Berne and Zurich. Farel and Viret who was 
engaged in Geneva for six months, were importunate. In fine, 
not a measure was left untried to prevail upon Calvin to resume 
his former charge. 

During all these proceedings Calvin was not an indifferent 
spectator. His struggles with himself were severe and show that 
he had not yet overcome that timid and shrinking nature of which 
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he so often complained. To his friend Fare! with whom he had 
no secret, he writes : “ Yon know that during these days I have 
been so agitated by trouble and anguish that I have not been 
able to half control myself. You will see why I am not willing, 
that what I now confide to your bosom should be divulged. / 
When I recollect how miserable I was at Geneva, I tremble to ' 
my inmost soul at the slightest intimation of a return. I very 
well know that wherever 1 go, sufferings await me, and that if I 
live for Christ, life must be a struggle. But forgive me, if I think 
of that place with terror when I remember the torture of con- 
science, the agonies which destroyed all my comfort there. 
Next to God you can best bear witness, that 1 was retained there 
by no other bond than the fear to cast from me the yoke of my 
office, which God had put upon me. So long as 1 was bound to 
that place 1 preferred to endure anything rather than to think of 
a change, which sometimes obtruded itself upon me. But since 
I am now free by the grace of God, who can blame me if I do 
not willingly plunge myself again into the vortex from which I 
received so much injury. Besides I have lost the art of govern- 
ing large masses ; here, I have to do with but few, who, for the * 
most part, respect me as their pastor and teacher. And if this is 
difficult, how much more the greater charge. But these reasons 
alone will not hinder me from obeying this call : for the more my 
heart recoils from it, the more am I suspicious of myself. There- 
fore I do not allow myself to give counsel in this matter, and ask 
our friends not to have any reference to my opinion, — and in or- 
der that they may be uninfluenced, I conceal from them a great 
part of my internal struggles. I protest however that I am not 
dealing craftily with God, nor seeking any evasion ; but I so 
much desire the welfare of the Genevan church, that I am 
ready to suffer a hundred deaths rather than, by abandoning, be- 
tray them.” 

To Viret he writes about the same time : “ I could not read the 
part of your letter in which you express so much anxiety for my 
welfare without a smile. Shall I then go to Geneva in order to t~ 
be better off? Shall I not rather go to the cross ? L To die at once, 
is better than, again in that place of torture, to suffer a living 
death.” 9 Several other letters 3 are found in which Calvin ex- 

1 Car non potias ad crucem ? 

* Mss. in the Genevan Lib. 

* Extracts from some of them may be found translated, with some of those 
above given, in the Princeton Review for 1837, p. 69 sq. 

Vol. II. No. 8. 61 
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presses hi a dread of again encountering the opposition which he 
knew awaited him if he returned to his former charge. Yet in 
them all he manifests an acquiescence in the leadings of Prov- 
idence, and an unconquerable interest in that city, his first c are, 
and his unceasing burden through all its obliquities. But Fare! 
seems to have been the means of his final decision to return us 
well as of his first abode there. Calvin writes to him : “ The 
thunder and lightning whioh you strangely, I know not where- 
fore, hurled at me troubled and terrified me very much. It is 
known to you, that while I dreaded this call I did not flee from it 
Why then was it necessary to fall upon me with a violence 
scarcely consistent with friendship. My last letter* you say, left 
you hardly a ray of hope. If so, I beg of yea, to pardon my 
want of caution. I wished only to excuse myself for not com- 
ing at once, since this necessary journey prevented me. As then, 
I was free from the design which you aseribed to me, I rely upon 
your forgiveness so soon as you have better examined and under- 
stood the case.” 

When the Deputation from Geneva met Calvin at Worms, he 
could scarcely restrain himself. He says : “ Since I poured out 
more tears than I spoke words, they doubted not my sincerity; 
I was twice compelled to cease speaking and retire.” But some 
time after when he had decided to return, he wrote to Fhrel : “ If 
I had my choice, I would sooner do anything than that which yon 
desire. But since it is not I that decide in thin onset, I offer my 
bleeding heart a sacrifice to God. 1 I have always conjured our 
friends to forget me and only take into the account the honor of 
God and the good of the church. Evasions would not have been 
wanting to me, although I am not very expert in such devices, 
hut I knew that I was dealing with God, whose eye penetrates 
all disguise. Therefore I subject my soul bound, and constrain- 
ed to the obedience of God.” The influence of this entire re- 
nunciation of self, these heart breakings before God, is evident 
upon Calvin’s whole subsequent course. They were by no 
means among the least influences by which he was fitted for the 
duties and trials which awaited him in Geneva. 

He returned on the thirteenth day of September, 1541. The 
citizens and magistrates, who had sent a mounted herald to ac- 
company him from Strasburg, received him with the greatest de- 
monstrations of joy. His entrance to the city was a triumph. 

1 An allusion to hie real it perhaps here intended, on which were re prerent- 
ed a hand offering a heart. 
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An attendant, three horses, gold and everything necessary to 
bring his wife and effects were gratuitously provided. They 
also furnished his house and appropriated eight dollars * pour la 
robe de maistre Calvin, ministre Evangelique.” Antiquarians 
even now fancy that they can identify the house of Calvin in the 
highest part of the city in the Eue des Chanoines. Behind his 
house, it seems, was a garden, and not far off) the convent of St 
Peter, where the meetings of the consistory were held, and the 
old Gothic church where he preached. A spot near also furnish- 
ed a view of the fortifications of the city, and of Mt Jura and 
other high summits around. 

His return was looked upon as a special token of the fhvor of 
God. He had intended to address the citizens on his arrival, in 
justification of himself and his colleagues ; “ but, 1 ’ he says, “ I 
found them so touched with remorse and so ready to anticipate 
me in the confession of their faults, that 1 felt that such a pro- 
ceeding would not only be superfluous but cruel.” A decree had 
been passed in the assembly of the people acknowledging “ the 
great injury they had done him,” and imploring “ forgiveness of 
Almighty God.” The protocol of September 20th shows that 
the council urged Calvin to decide to remain there during his 
Hfe. 1 The Senate of Strasburg had assented only to his tem- 
porary return, but the Genevan^ desiring that it should be un- 
conditional, the Senate yielded to their wishes, but still urged 
him to retain his right of citizenship in Strasburg and his annual 
salary. The salary he refused, but consented to be still ranked 
as a citizen of that city. 

Calvin's first Labors after his Return to Geneva . — The Court of 

Morals, Church Discipline , etc . > 

The era of Calvin’s return to Geneva is important in the his- \ 
tory of the Reformation. The struggle for religious freedom had 
been successfully maintained, for several years, but there was 
need of much labor to give permanency to the possessions 
achieved. Separate dogmas had been placed upon an immova- 
ble basis. The abuse* in the Catholic system of doctrines and 
polity had been pointed out, but a system of church organization 
bad not been established. The main features might be seen in 
the Institutes, but the practical details yet required develop- 

1 Ext d. Reg. le 13 et 20 Sept. 1541. On prie tres inslammenl Calvin de 
rester ici pour toujours, et gn lai donne un habit de drip. 
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ment The pendulum had been put in motion but it required a 
skilful hand to regulate it The system of church government 
prepared by Calvin and put in practice at Geneva, was the basis 
for all those who acceded to his doctrinal views. It was subse- 
quently introduced into France, England, Holland, and is now 
most nearly adhered to in Scotland and our own country. 

The peculiar circumstances of Geneva at the time of Calvin’s 
return, gave rise to some regulations which would not be neces- 
sary or politic elsewhere, and the spirit of toleration which was 
scarcely known in that age would undoubtedly have caused Cal- 
vin to pursue a different course if he had lived at a later day. 
The union which he established between church and State was 
also a source of annoyance. But when these things are taken 
into the account, we cannot but feel that his course must have 
the approval of all thinking men. Even the judicious Hooker 
the expounder and defender of the polity of the English church, 
after explaining Calvin’s Court of Morals, the most peculiar fea- 
ture of his system, says : " This device I see not how the 
wisest at that time living could have bettered, if we duly con- 
sider what the present state of Geneva did then require.”* 

For a time after Calvin’s arrival, the manners and morals of 
the citizens seemed to be much improved. In a letter to Farel 
he says : “ The people here for the most part are obedient ; at least 
they attend diligently upon our preaching. Their morals are 
tolerably good, but there are many vices of the head and the 
heart which, unless they are gradually cured, will, I fear, finally 
produce the most destructive effects. The struggle against such 
internal and secret enemies, as you well know, is maintained 
with the greatest difficulty. My fellow laborers are also known 
to you.” Calvin did not, however, suffer these favorable appear- 
ances to cause him to relax in discipline. He felt that much 
must be done before the chaotic elements could be reduced to 
order and the church established upon an immovable basis. He 
very much desired the aid of Farel ; but he could not be prevail- 
ed upon to leave NeufchateL Calvin wrote to him immediately 
after his return : “ I have now returned here, as you long ago de- 
sired me to do. But it is necessary that I still retain Viret, I can 
in no manner consent that he should be torn from me. It is also 
your duty and that of all the brethren to aid me, if you do not 
wish that I wear myself out in vain, and be, if useless, the most 
miserable of men.” 

1 Preface to £ccl. Politj, p. 135. £d. Oxford, 1807. 
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Calvin’s first labor was to secure the proper administration of 
order and discipline in the chnrch and State. It was for this that 
he had been banished and for this he had labored when in ban- 
ishment, and he would not now when he was laying founda- 
tions, be less assiduous in his exertions. It was a matter of con- 
science with him dearer than life. And he pursued it during 
his whole course at Geneva with a resolution which could not be 
shaken. He first procured the establishment of a court of mor- 
als. He represented to the Senate the necessity of discipline 
to the existence of the church and requested that they should 
appoint persons to consult with the clergy. Six were chosen 
and they with the clergy drew up articles for the regulation of 
the church. This body was to try all cases of difference in the 
ohlirch, and had the right of discipline and even of excommuni- 
cation. They were also the censors of the manners of the whole 
people. Thus the foundation of a civil and Ecclesiastical organ- 
ization was laid. Such a tribunal and with such powers may 
seem to ns to conflict with the highest freedom, but by giving 
the laity not only a voice but a double influence in counsel was 
a great advance upon the Romish hierarchy, and was all the lib- 
erty that the people of Geneva were at that time prepared to 
enjoy. 

It required much struggling to carry these measures through. 
Many of the citizens who were obnoxious to this tribunal in con- 
sequence of their disorderly lives, opposed it Even the clergy 
who were in the city when Calvin returned secretly disliked the 
measure, although they assented to the propositions made in the 
council. But Calvin had returned only on condition that disci- 
pline should be maintained, and when he had been back a little 
more than two months the formulary which had been prepared 
received the sanction of the senate and the people. Thus, says 
Henry, * the church was closely connected with the State ; the 
State protected the church which subjected itself to it, and the 
ehaich on the other hand governed the State, since the consisto- 
ry had the oversight of the conduct of all the citizens.' It is true 
that they had a political organization before Calvin's arrival there. 
But the establishment of the Court of Morals gave occasion for 
an entire change in it The acquaintance with law which Calvin 
possessed was known, and the general revision of the laws was 
soon committed to him. The new code was not however com- 
pleted until 1643, when the church also received its new liturgy. 
Oar limits do not allow a foil exposition of the previous govera- 

61* 
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ment of Geneva or the particular changes made in it through Cal- 
vin’s influence. He perceived that disorders arose necessarily 
from popular dominion, where the people were as corrupt and ig- 
norant as in his little State. He made his object to put a stop 
to these disorders. The honor of God and hatred of sin were the 
central doctrines of his system. In his legislation he seemed to 
copy the spirit of the Old Testament Theocracy, as his church 
organization was based on the precepts of the New Testament 
Under his system much rigor was exercised in the punishment of 
crime, and the previous freedom of manners was much restrain- 
ed, but it did not hinder the healthful growth of the State. Peo- 
ple flocked to it from all quarters, and sent their children to be 
trained there in obedience to law. The restraints exercised in 
Geneva did not impede the soarings of the loftiest spirits, but 
rather aided them, for rigor operated only against vice, which is 
the greatest hindrance to the vigorous action of the intellect In 
the rightminded, severe measures did not awaken hatred, but a 
feeling of the majesty of God in whose name they were employ- 
ed. It must be acknowledged that Calvin persecuted with fire 
and sword ; but vice, wickedness, was the object of the persecu- 
tion. His laws were written with blood, but with the blood of 
those who had forfeited all judicial claim to mercy by despising 
and disregarding the laws of God and man. 

In order to form a correct judgment of Calvin’s system of 
Church organization we must take into account the difficulties 
with which he was obliged to contend. In the first place, he 
wished to avoid the despotism which the Roman Catholics had 
employed in order to secure the unity of the church. He wished 
also to guard it against the abuses of a hierarchy. But on the 
other hand he was too well aware that a strictly popular organiza- 
tion among such a people as those of Geneva, and at a time when 
the removal of the restraints of Rome had inclined the people to 
licentiousness, would lead to innumerable divisions and constant 
confusion and strife. The protestant principle of freedom of 
thought needed, he believed, and no doubt justly, checks upon it, 
or rather guidance. The Catholics contended that there was no 
middle course between the papal chair and anarchy. But Calvin 
wished to prove that they were in the wrong, and that the primi- 
tive church was a safe model ; he therefore established synods to 
answer to the original church-councils. By this union of the cler- 
gy and laity for the decision of disputed points and for the ex- 
pression of the truth in systematic forms, he hoped to avoid the 
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abuses of the papacy, and secure equally well the unity of the 
church. Henry sums up the fundamental principles of the re- 
former's system in the following manner : 

1. “ The gospel, not human institutions, forms the central-point 
of power, the animating principle ; it secures to men salvation 
through faith in Christ ; not through the visible church or exter- 
nal works. 

2. The conscience and reason of men, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, recognize the truth in the Scriptures, and are again 
directed by the Scriptures, and secured against error and fanati- 
cism. The Holy Spirit produces unity in the church, and se- 
cures its eternal existence under the different phases of the hu- 
man mind. The synods give the final decision upon the mean- 
ing of the holy Scriptures, and they alone have the right to es- 
tablish, alter or annul confessions of faith. 

3. The fundamental principle of external organization in oppo- 
sition to the catholic dominion, and the most effectual means for 
the crushing of spiritual domination, is that of the presbyterian 
government, in which Calvin opposed a double number of the 
laity to the clergy, in order that they might at any time overrule 
the clergy if they found it necessary. 

4. The church,, powerful through the spirit ruling in it, must 
be under the control of the State ; external submission injures it 
not. 

5. Finally, in order to secure order in the church and make a 
reformation of morals possible, Calvin desired rules for disci- 
pline : (a) a law (rendered necessary by the circumstances of the 
times) against free-thinkers, and heretics, for the purpose of se- 
curing unity and establishing the Reformation ; (b) a disciplina- 
ry inspection, in order to guard against all immorality, a spiritual 
training, the Court of Morals, and the employment of forcible 
measures by it.” 

It is impossible to enumerate particular regulations which 
Calvin adopted in order to secure these ends ; many of them 
are well known, and have been the subject of much animad- 
version in every age since he lived ; but it should seem that 
much useless discussion might have been saved, if the relation 
of Calvin to his times had been kept more distinctly in view. 
He did not form a polity for every age and for all nations. He. 
adapted it to his own little community and to the disturbed and 
restless age in which he lived. He, as it seems to us, wisely and 
skilfully steered between the extremes of tyranny and licentious- 
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ness, and deserves praise for what he did, rather than reproach 
for not doing what it was left for a later age to accomplish. 

The labor required in effecting these changes in the govern- 
ment and internal civil and ecclesiastical regulations, must have 
required not a little of Calvin's time and attention. But he 
found leisure for much other labor. He immediately prepared a 
catechism for the better instruction of his congregation, espe- 
cially the younger members of it, in the principles of religion. 
This was a new work 1 in questions and answers and divided 
into lessons for fifty-five sabbaths, and not a remodelling of his 
catechism published in 1536 and 1538, which was an abstract 
of his Institutes. This synopsis of doctrines has justly been much 
valued as a church-symbol. It was known and studied by all 
the churches until a oonparatively recent period. " It is now,” 
says Henry, “ entirely banished from France. It is surely an in- 
dication of the folly of our oentnry that it is making innumerable 
attempts to construct a new popular catechism, whioh it can 
never succeed in doing, because the best of this kind, is already 
in existence, and new ones, if compared with it, appear unsatis- 
factory, colorless and superficial” He also prepared a liturgy 
soon after his return to Geneva, which is the basis of the one 
now in use in the Reformed churches. — Every alternate week 
he preached every day, three times a week he delivered lectures 
on Divinity ; on Thursday he presided in . the consistory and on 
Fridays in what was called the congregation, a meeting for the 
collation and the exposition of Scripture. He was frequently 
called to assist the council with his advice ; and his correspond- 
ence was very extensive, the fame of his piety and learning 
causing him to be consulted from all quarters. IBs labors in 
private in warning and admonishing offenders, in encouraging 
the faltering, in aiding the magistrates in reforming the manners 
of the Genevans, were constant and unremitting. Besides, he 
was often called to settle disputes and carry on controversies 
away from Geneva. 9 Yet with aU these daily and hourly avo- 
cations he found time for the preparation of his Commentaries 
which appeared from time to time, and for his numerous writings 

1 This catechism was published first in French in 1541 and in Latin in 1545. 
It was translated into Italian as early as 1545, into Spanish in 1550, and into 
German in 1563. It has also been pablished in the English, Scotch, Belgian, 
Hungarian, Greek, Hebrew, Basqne and Polish languages. 

* Even the next year after his return, Cal fin was away six weeks, at Stras- 
bwg, in order, if possible, to settle diflealties at Meta in F ranee. 
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against the various errorists who sprang up in his little commu- 
nity, and for establishing and defending the several doctrines of 
the Christian system. It is wonderful that one man with such 
feeble health as Calvin had, could have accomplished so much. 
He should seem to have had a separate life for the employments 
of the study entirely apart from his life abroad, or rather as he 
himself says, the conflicts about him, which seemed to take so 
laige a portion of his thoughts and energies, were, in his view, 
mere “ skirmishes,” 1 not worthy to be taken into the account in 
enumerating his labors. His studies were pursued with the 
most perfect system and yet it appears that he was sometimes 
obliged to remain out of bed the whole night He says : " When 
I get through with all my other duties, I have so many letters to 
write, and answers to give to so many questions that many a 
night passes without having brought to nature the offering of 
sleep.” 9 

Together with his untiring industry, and the rigid system ob- 
served in his labors, an unusually tenacious memory, aided him 
much in the execution of so many and varied duties. It is said 
that he never forgot anything which pertained to his office, al- 
though he was interrupted on all sides and overburdened with 
questions. In the composition of his works he could break off 
from writing or dictating, and spend several hours in parish duties, 
and then go directly on, taking up the subject where he left it, 
without recurring to what he had before written. He also never 
seemed hurried, and was not conscious how much he performed. 3 
He however sometimes regretted that his numerous avocations 
did not permit him to make his writings more complete. 

1 Velitationes. 

* Calvin had also many services to perform for his friends and fellow labor- 
ers. If they brought him their works to read, he found time to peruse them 
in the long night. To Viret he wrote, August, 1547 : Librum de eccleaia et 
sacramentis, cam voles, mitte. Libenter legam, etiamsi mihi id oneris non 
imponeres. Tantum abs te peto, ut commoditate mea uti liceat. Nunquam 
enim minus habui otii, sed jam aliqu&nto plus dabunt longae noctes. 

* To Farel he writes, 10th Nov. 1550; Hoc vero aifirmo, non absque pndore 
me illam legisse epistolae tuae partem, obi diligentia mea laudator, cum mihi 
et pigritiae et tarditatis sim probe conscius. Faxit Dominos ut paulatim repen- 
do aliquid proficiam. 
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Exertums against the Catholics, 1542 — 1547. 

In 1542 the Sorbonne encouraged by their previous success in 
opposite the truth, took a bolder step, and assumed the right to 
direct in matters of faith and practice. They published twenty- 
five new articles of belief, which, either from fear or folly, were 
subscribed by the king and sanctioned by an edict Calvin per- 
eeived the necessity of withstanding them by strong arguments. 
He accordingly discussed each article, beginning with an ironical 
proof after the method of the Catholics and then closing with a 
thorough and earnest confutation. 1 A specimen of his maimer 
fai this discussion cannot be uninteresting. The twenty-third 
article of the Sorbonne declares : 41 It is certain, that there is by 
divine authority one chief Pontiff in the militant church, to whom 
all Christians must be obedient, and who indeed has power to 
grant indulgences." 

Calvin says : « This proposition is proved by the declaration 
made to Peter : Thou art Peter and upon this rock, etc. If now 
the Lutherans say, that Peter is here named as one among a 
number of the ftdthful, and that the rock, the foundation-stone 
of the church is Christ ; because Peter would be a bad founda- 
tion since he denied Christ ; and, also according to Paul no other 
foundation can be laid than Christ ; this must by no means be 
granted. For, when a different interpretation favors Rome, the 
principle of law is clear, i. e. that which is favorable must be ex- 
tended (Quod favores debent ampliari). But the Lutherans 
here again object: Granted, for the sake of argument, that 
Christ really bestowed upon Peter the primacy, it follows not 
that he has also given it to all his successors, unless they are 
all willing to be called devils, since Christ says to Peter : 4 Thou 
art Satan/ If then they inherit the one title, they must also re- 
ceive the other. But here it is answered according to a princi- 
ple of law, that things which are unfavorable must be restricted 
(Odia sunt restringenda). Or in yet another manner the dilemma 
may be avoided. In the first passage Christ Bpake to Peter as 
to a pope, in the second as to a private person. Furthermore 
they argue, why did Peter bequeath the primacy to Borne and 


1 This work was called : Antidoton adversus articalos Fa cal tat is Theologi- 
cae Sorbonicae. In French : Les Articles de la sacr6e faculty de Theol. do 
Paris eoncernant notre foi et religion chr&tienne et forme de precher. Avec 
le remade contre la poison, 1543. 
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mot to Antioch? for he was bishop in both cities. The answer to 
this question is : A place receives renown from the death of ft 
man, especially if a martyr’s blood is poured oat, which is of 
great price in the sight of God, according to the responsive hymn 
sung in his feast The objector still continues : From the 8*zn& 
cause should not James and John have received the second and 
third grade of primacy in their respective churches, as Peter re* 
ceived the first at Rome ; for Paul says that these three were 
esteemed as pillars of the primitive church ? To thi&the answer 
is, that if the others were not sufficiently zealous or courageous 
to assert their rights, Rome should not suffer on that account* 
Jerusalem and Ephesus in consequence of their remissnesa and 
timid silence, deserved to be cast into the back-ground, but Rome 
which contended with all its might for the honor, especially de* 
serves to be considered the first city. 1 ’ Calvin proceeds still 
further in this same strain and then turns to a more serious mod* 
of argumentation. Ridicule was at that time the most effective 
weapon in France, and Calvin certainly showed himself no novie* 
in its use.— In the controversy which soon followed this, with 
Pope Paul III, the manner of arguing is somewhat similar to 
that in the Antidote and the language used is indeed not lean 
severe or effective than that which Luther sometimes employed 
in his controversies. ^ 

The controversies just mentioned had more especial reference 
to the Catholic church in general. But the work on the Free* 
dom and Servitude of the Will against Pighius gave an oppor* 
tunity for the discussion of particular dogmas of that church. 
It was a continuation of the controversy of Erasmus with Luther 
and a renewal of that of the Pelagians with Augustine. Peia- 
gianism or senii-Pelagianism had been adopted into the Papal 
church, and had become a part of itself. Luther had revived the 
doctrines of Augustine, and in doing it, had made an attack upon 
the Catholics. Calvin defended the German theologian, who, he 
said, “ had not himself spoken but God had hurled lightnings 
from his mouth,” and also carried war into the enemies’ camp. 
He called his antagonist a hungry dog, who avenged himself by 
barking since he could not bite. This might be in our own day 
termed a breach of the rules of Christian courtesy, but yet 
Pighius himself was convicted of his error by the perusal of Cal- 
vin’s book, 1 and the gentle Melanchthon, returned him a letter of 

1 Ancillon, (Mel. crit. Tom. 11. 43, 44) says : Si les ennemis de Calvin le 
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thanks for having maintained his cause "both eloquently and 
piously.) 

The origin and formation of the council of Trent, and the na- 
ture of its decisions, are probably familiar to most of the readers 
of these pages. It commenced its consultations in January 1546. 
In 1547 after the doings of seven of its twenty-five sessions, 
Calvin published in Latin, Acta synodi Tridentinae cum Antidote, ' 
the first review which had been made of its proceedings. His 
first object was to show that the decisions of such an assemblage 
had no obligatory force. He adduces the opinion of Augustine, 
upon the council of Nice, who says, in answer to the Arian Max- 
imian : “ Our questions are decided by the words of the Holy 
Scriptures, which belong neither to you or to me alone, but to us 
both.” Calvin further shows how ridiculous it is, that such a 
council, when there were only about forty bishops present, should 
represent the whole church and be secure from error. v The 
character of many of the bishops present at this council was by 
no means free from reproach. The only two who were there 
flora all France, were both ignorant and stupid, and one of them, 
had been guilty of the grossest licentiousness. But, had they 
been the best of men and an adequate representation, it would 
not alter the case very materially as far as the binding nature of 
their decisions is concerned. For, he says, “ they decree noth- 
ing except what the pope prescribes. The pope controls the 
Holy Spirit, 9 and as soon as a decree is prepared a courier im- 
mediately proceeds to Rome to see what their divinity thinks of 
it The holy father calls his council together, and one takes 
away from, another adds to, and a third changes it and the cour- 
ier returns. The article is read in the next session, and the dolts’ 
nod assent with their ears. Such is the oracle which is binding 
on the whole world.” 

After a discussion of the council and its mode of operation, 

lisaient, il leur arriveroit peul£tre tres sou vent ce qui eat arriv6 k Albertos 
Pighins leqoel com me le dit Crak&ntborp : duui refellendi studio CaJvini In- 
stitotiones et scripts evolvit, in uno ex praecipuis fidei dogm&tibus factus est 
ipsi Calvinianus. 

1 Non solum pie sed etiarn eloquenter. See the letter, Calvin, Opp. Omn. 
ed A mat. and in Henry U. 300, 1, and also an extract from Calvin's Dedication 
of the work to Melancbthon, Henry 290. 

1 It was said rather aptly, in reference to the Catholics, than reverenUy, that 
the Holy Spirit was sent from Rome in a portmanteau. — Browning's Hugue- 
nots, p. 44. 

* Aaini. 
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Calvin proceeds with logical power, great learning and a most 
bold and triumphant spirit to dispatch each session by itself 
And although, favored by both pope and king, the decrees of this 
notable convocation are consumed and vanish into thin air, be- 
fore the burning words of the servant of the God of truth. 1 


Cabin's Power in Geneva not absolute. 

The power of Calvin at Geneva has been so often spoken of 
both by his friends and enemies that it may not be amiss to give 
a few hints in regard to it The plague visited Geneva in 1542, 
the year after Calvin’s return there. Terror sat upon every foca. 
Almost all shrank from a contact with the sick. But Calvin, 
Blanchet and Castellio, offered to attend upon those who were 
collected in the plague -hospital. They cast lots to decide which 
should take his turn first, and the lot fell upon Castellio. But he 
drew back and Calvin held himself in readiness for the work. 
But the council and Blanchet would not permit him to expose 
himself. Blanchet commenced the work alone and died in tea 
months. Another was required to take his place, but the council 
showed their regard for Calvin by commanding that he should 
not be allowed to stand in his lot with the other clergy, “ for the 
church had need of him.” The value that the council placed 
upon his advice and cooperation has been previously mentioned. 
Yet his authority was by no means absolute as it has sometimes 
been represented to have been. It varied with the opinion of a 
fickle multitude. A modified republican government, and a church 
polity in which the popular element predominated, did not allow 
the despotic authority of one man. His influence was indirect 
and changing. He never commanded as one in authority. Yet 
it must be allowed that a man of such strength of character qpd 
superior genius does in a great degree rule the minds that come 
in contact with him. 

Letters and notices of different dates, however, sl^ow that he 
appeared sometimes to be almost without influence. In a letter 
to Bullinger while the trial of Servetus was in process, he says : 
“ All that we say awakens their suspicion. If we declare that a 
thing is as clear as the mid-day sun they will forthwith question 
it” In the year 1556 when his influence was at its culmination, 


1 No one can fail to be interested in & perusal oT some parts of this Anti- 
dote. See Opp. Omn. Tom. Vlll. p. 216 sq. ed. A mat. 
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he writes : “ I very well know what slanders the bad circulate 
about me, but I withhold my influence from the officers of gov- 
ernment, since it is asserted, that I draw them to myself with ab- 
solute power ; thus I live as a stranger in this city. The Senate 
never calls for my advice except when it is in the greatest ex- 
tremity, and can contrive no other expedient for escape ; either 
because it does not consider it proper to do so, or because it is 
not willing to call for help from abroad, or possibly because it 
sees that I avoid it” 1 Calvin was also compelled in 1554 to sub- 
mit some of his writings to the censors, which was very annoy- 
ing to him. “ I had almost,” he says, “ made an offering of my 
book to Vulcan ; for when I laid it before the council it was de- 
cided that it must be subjected to the censors. I was so much 
enraged when I received this answer, that I declared to the four 
Syndics that even if I were to live a thousand years longer, I 
would never publish anything in this city.” 9 

Even in the consistory his power was not despotic. He com- 
mits to Viret the cause of a certain Sonnerius, for whom, he 
says, “he has done what he could, but without success; his 
colleagues in spite of all his exertions to guide them into milder 
measures, remained firm. Only two of the members voted with 
him while ten were against him.” He also confidently appeals to 
his fellow counsellors to say whether they had ever felt them- 
selves offended by his rule, and says that if those who accuse 
him of tyranny knew under what severe restrictions he held his 
office, they would blush at their ungrounded accusations in re- 
gard to the exercise of arbitrary power by him. 

Again, towards the close of Calvin’s life, the council and peo- 
ple of Geneva showed their great regard for their benefactor, and 
unlimited confidence in him. They appointed a herald to accom- 
pany him upon his journeys, 3 and when sick a secretary was em- 
ployed for him at public expense. 4 In 1561 the dutchess of Fer- 
rara desired to obtain a preacher from Geneva and was allowed 
a free choice from all except Calvin and Beza, who were indis- 
pensable to the State. Also when his life was in danger in his 
last sickness, March 10th, 1564, every one in the State was or- 
dered to pray for his restoration to health. 

1 Mss. Gen. 1556. 

* Mss. Gen. See also the Protocol of Sept. 1542. 

9 Oct. 12, 1555, Jean Calvin remercie le conseil da hfermat qa’on lai a roil 
donufe poor l'accompagner k Francfort 

4 1545. 
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Calvin as a Preacher, 

Homiletics received little attention in France before the time ' 
of Calvin. The Reformation by raising the sermon from the low 
rank which it held in the Catholic church in comparison with the 
other exercises, made it a matter of no small importance for the 
preacher to be a good speaker. Even the Catholics found them- 
selves compelled to emulate the Protestants in this particular. 
Thus a great change was gradually effected, and the French pul- 
pit became deservedly distinguished. We are not therefore to 
compare Calvin with a Fenelon or a Saurin. He knew nothing 
of the rhetorical art of which they became masters ; and besides, 
the French language of Calvin’s time had neither the flexibility 
or polish which it exhibited a century later. 

Simplicity is perhaps the most prominent characteristic of Cal- 
vin’s sermons. They should seem to have been modelled after 
Seneca rather than Cicero. There is an admirable harmony be- 
tween his style and character. He spoke out plainly what he 
thought or felt and moved straight forward to the accomplishment 
of his object, without turning aside, for striking antitheses, or me- 
taphors or any of the outward adomings of rhetoric. He despis- 
ed everything done for mere show. Gaudy trappings were not 
less out of place in the sermon or the essay than on the bride pre- 
pared for her nuptials. This simplicity appears more conspicuous 
when we compare his sermons with the artfully fashioned and 
somewhat pompous compositions of the preachers of the next 
century. “ Thus it remains true,” says his biographer, “ that the 
greater genius is always the more simple.” 

The conciseness which is so nearly allied to simplicity and 
which Calvin loved so much, appeared in the length of his ser- 
mons as well as in the construction of sentences. The one hun- 
dred and fifty sermons on the book of Job could have seldom 
occupied him more than half an hour each in the delivery, and 
even the four against the Nicodemites which are more elaborate, 
would not require more than three quarters of an hour, even at a 
moderate rate of utterance, whilst those upon the Epistles are 
much shorter. Luther was less uniform in the length of his ser- 
mons, sometimes making them very short and at other times very 
long. 

Calvin’s sermons were especially practical ; more generally so 
perhaps than Luther’s. The latter bound himself to no particu- 
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lar form. Sometimes he spoke according to rale in short senten- 
ces, and in artificial order ; sometimes his words flowed forth like 
a torrent without method. At one time he quietly gave instruc- 
tion and again he spoke in anger and with reproaches. Calvin, 
like the Scriptures, dwelt much upon action in religion and seem- 
ed to have the condition and circumstances of his hearers always 
in view. He would often wander far away from his text to in- 
troduce and confute objections. The end of his sermons could 
not be seen from the beginning, but original thoughts and im- 
portant truths, expressed in short, sinewy sentences, were scatter- 
ed all along through them. He did not so often discuss doctrines 
as enforce duties. Still there is no want of acute criticism, nice 
discrimination or thorough investigation in the sermons of Calvin. 
He sometimes also employed satire to show the absurdity of an 
opinion and make the unbeliever ridiculous in his own eyes, bat 
this was not his common method. Luther’s words like fire from 
heaven, burned every garb on wliich they fell, especially the 
purple and the ermine, but Calvin, when in the pulpit, delighted 
more in the milder radianoe of the mid-day sun. By his fervent 
appeals and simple argument he often extorted from those most 
opposed to him the confession, so often made by the audiences 
of the great Athenian orator, that “ the truth must certainly be 
with him.” 

/ Calvin preached extempore. We find no proof that he ever 
wrote his sermons. He expressly says : “ I did not write out in 
my chamber the twenty-two sermons upon the eighth Psalm, but 
they were printed in the natural method in which they fell from 
my lips in the church. There you may perceive my ordinary 
style and manner.” We are informed by Scaliger who was ac- 
customed to hear him preach, that “ it was easy to take down 
the whole sermon since, Calvin was troubled with a phthisis and 
spoke moderately.” 1 Henry however thinks it proper to judge 
from his style that he spoke with zeal and warmth and uttered 
his sentences somewhat rapidly, but made long pauses to enable 
his hearers to comprehend the thoughts. The habit of dictating 
to amanuenses enabled him to speak with nearly the same cor- 
rectness with which he wrote, and even in his last years his 
power of impressive speaking continued. The concourse of 
people to his sermons was so great as to receive in the Register 
of June, 19th, 1559 this notice : Multitude prodigieuse de peuple 
aux sermons de Messrs. Calvin et Viret 

1 Sc&ligeraaa secunda. 
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Calvin published sermons upon almost all parts of the Bible, 
bat the one hundred and fifty upon the Book of Job are among 
the most distinguished of them. Beza says that they were so 
much in favor, that they were read everywhere in the churches 
throughout France where preachers were wanting, and in fami- 
lies. Yet Calvin valued them so little that according to the 
preface of the French edition, they were published contrary to 
his wishes. We should be glad to give specimens of his ser- 
mons, but we are saved by want of space from doing him the 
injustice of quoting mere extracts, which, however striking they 
might be, could not give a just conception of the whole perform- 
ance. The first sermon on Job might well be, made to take the 
place of some of our modem introductions to a commentary on 
that book. 


Galvin's appreciation of Luther. 

The party of the Nicodemites was fast increasing in France, 
and as early as the beginning of 1545 Calvin felt called upon to 
expose publicly their errors. He accordingly composed two 
treatises against them. 1 The object of them was to show that 
God could not be worshipped in secret, whilst a person conform- 
ed externally to the requirements of false teachers. All hypocri- 
sy and concealment were so odious to Calvin that he could not 
endure to see those who had adopted the reformed tenets, taking 
refuge under so hurtful an error. He was not willing that any 
should hide their light under a bushel and thus appear to prefer 
darkness to light He appeared to some to preach a hard doc- 
trine while other timid souls were nerved to a daring which the 
most excruciating tortures could not overcome. The influence 
of these treatises were not confined to France. In Switzerland 
and Germany too they were read and their influence was seen 
through long years of persecution. Although Melanchthon, 
Bucer and Peter Martyr coincided with Calvin in belief on this 
point, yet all were not satisfied, and desired him to ask Luther’s 
opinion by letter. This epistle, since it is the only one written 
by the Genevan to the German reformer, as well as for its char- 
acteristic peculiarities, deserves translation here: “My much 
honored father, when I perceived that so many of our friends in 

1 De Titan dia Superstitionibus et Excuaatio ad Paeudo-Nicodemitea cum 
duabua epiatolia ad ministroe Eccleaiae Tigurinae. 
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France had only been turned from the darkness of Popery to 
parity of faith, but wished to make no change in their external 
confession, and to continue to defile themselves with the abomi- 
nations of the Papists, as if they were wholly ignorant of the 
pure doctrine, I could not forbear to rebuke such culpable remiss* 
ness with the severity which, in my estimation, it deserved. 
For, what sort of a faith is that which remains buried in the re* 
cesses of the soul and is not exhibited in a public confession ! 
What sort of a religion is that which conceals itself under a 
hypocritical participation in Catholic idolatry ! I will not how- 
ever discuss this topic here, which I have somewhat particularly 
developed in two little treatises, from which, if it shall please 
you to run your eye over them, you will better understand my 
opinion and the reasons upon which it it based. Some of our 
friends have been aroused by these writings from the deep sleep 
in which they were before sunk, and begin to inquire what they 
ought to do. But as it is hard either by the denying of self to 
place life in jeopardy or with obloquy from every quarter, to 
take upon one’s self the hatred of the world, or to yield up posses- 
sions and goods with native country, and voluntarily to choose 
banishment, many withhold themselves from a firm resolu- 
tion. They however plead other and very specious reasons, 
from which it is evident that they seek only a pretext Since 
they are now in a manner wavering and without established 
principles, they would gladly hear your opinion, which, as they 
justly so much respect it will have great weight with them. 
They have accordingly desired me to send a trusty messenger 
to you in order to obtain your views upon this matter. I was 
not willing to refuse them, because I believed it very important 
for their good to have your authority, to prevent them from con- 
tinually vacillating in uncertainty, and because I wished it, for 
my own aid. Therefore I conjure you in the name of Christ, 
my much honored father in the Lord, that you will take the 
trouble for their sakes and for mine, first, to read the letter which 
has been written to you in their name, and at some leisure hour to 
cast your eye over my two little books, or to commit this labor to 
another who will give to you-the substance of them ; and second- 
ly, to communicate to us in few words what your opinion shall 
be. I obtrude upon you in the midst of your important and va- 
ried occupations with reluctance, but I am persuaded, that you 
will with your accustomed oonsiderateness excuse me, constrain- 
ed as I am to prefer this request O that I could fly to you and 
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enjoy for some hours at least conversation with yon. This I 
should muoh prefer, and it would be far more profitable for me 
to confer with yon personally, not only upon this question but 
upon many other disputed points. Bat that which is not per- 
mitted on earth, will soon, I hope, be granted us in heaven. 
Farewell most illustrious man, most distinguished servant of 
Jesus Christ, and. my ever honored father. May the Lord con- 
tinue to guide you by his spirit unto the end, for the common 
good of his church." 1 This letter with the little volumes was 
sent to the care of Melanchthon, with the request that he would 
present them 'to Luther, and use his exertions to prevent him 
from being enraged at anything in them which might be opposed 
to his views. But Melanchthon on account of Luther’s excessive 
irritability upon the Saoramentarian controversy did not venture 
to offer them to him : “ I have not given your letter," said he, “ to 
Doctor Martin ; for he looks with suspicion upon many things, 
and is not willing that his opinion upon such questions as you 
propose should be circulated.” 

Luther died the following year (1546), and left Calvin to strug- 
gle in the tempestuous times which ensued without his aid. 
Calvin was now thirty* six years old, and the experience of the 
few past years had prepared him to take his position of leader of 
die hosts who were constantly seceding from papal Rome. The 
main object of the two men was the same, but their manner of 
accomplishing it was dissimilar. The one attempted to remove 
the antichristian element from Catholicism, the other went further 
and attempted to abolish everything which was found, on a criti- 
cal study of the Bible, to be opposed to it They never saw each 
other, and perhaps it is not to be regretted that they were sepa- 
rated. Both leaders by nature, they could not brook the contra- 
vention of their own plans. They however were not strangers to 
each other, and although their different views upon some points, 
as upon the Lord’s Supper, caused a little bitterness of feeling 
between them, yet this did not prevent a just appreciation of each 
other’s character and conduct Calvin wrote to Bullinger Novem- 
ber 25th, 1544 : “ 1 hear that Luther has issued a terrible libel 
not only against you but against us all. I can hardly ask you to 
remain silent, for it is not just to be so undeservedly abused 
without permission to make a defence. It is at least difficult to 
feel that this forbearance will avail anything. But I wish you to 


1 Ms s. Tig. Ja a. 90th, 1*45. 
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give due weight to the following suggestions : first, consider how 
great a man Luther is ; by what extraordinary gifts he is distin- 
guished , and with what power of soul and constancy, with what 
dexterity he has so prosperously struggled until this day, for the 
overthrow of the kingdom of antichrist — I have already often 
said that if he should call me a devil, I would acknowledge him 
still as an extraordinary servant of God, who indeed is the sub- 
ject of great faults as well as endowed with great virtues. 
Would to God that he had exerted himself more to subdue the 
tempest of his anger, which continually rages. Further also, 
consider that it will be of no advantage to you to contend with 
him, except to give the enemy occasion to triumph, not so much 
over our defeat as that of the gospeL If we revile and condemn 
one another, our recriminations will everywhere be gladly receiv- 
ed as true. — This should you rather think of, than what Luther 
perhaps deserves on account of his violence, in order that the 
evil may not come upon us which Paul condemns ; that whilst we 
bite and devour each other we come to nought Even if he pro- 
voke us to controversy, we must rather abstain from contention, 
than by our common fall, bring still greater injury upon the 
church.” — On the other hand, Calvin admonishes Melanchthon 
not to yield too much to “ Luther’s imperious spirit which often 
knows no bounds for says he, ‘ we set a poor example to pos- 
terity if we surrender our liberty rather than offend one man, who 
will also continually grow more exacting if everything is yielded 
to him.’ 


j Institutions of Learning in Geneva. 

Calvin’s influence in favor of education, is evident from all his 
works. But he was not satisfied with merely general exertions 
for the intellectual culture of the people of Geneva. One of his 
first labors after his return, was to reestablish the school which 
Farel had previously founded, and which had been discontinued. 
He first procured the services of Maturin Cordier as teacher, and 
afterwards invited to Geneva for the same purpose the celebrated 
Castellio. In 1556 Calvin formed a plan for the establishment 
in Geneva of a large Gymnasium, and of an Academy especially 
for instruction in theology. The funds necessary were promised, 
but in consequence of the poverty of the little State, years passed 
before they could be obtained. Finally the noble Bonnivaxd 
gave his whole estate for this purpose, and the Gymnasium was 
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commenced in 1558 and the Academy in 1559. Just at this time 
a large number of intellectual men flocked to Geneva, who co» ' 
operated with Calvin in this good work. It was however found 
necessary to limit the number of Professors to as few as possible, 
instead of having one to each branch of learning as Calvin de- 
sired. These institutions were under the control of the clergy, 
who chose the rector, professors, and teachers, and presented 
their names to the council for their approval. Calvin prepared 
the laws for the Academy and the Articles of belief which all 
were obliged to sign. In addition to the principles of religion and 
the Latin and Greek languages, Dialectics were pursued in the 
higher classes, and were considered especially useful as a prepa- 
ration for the Aristotelian philosophy. 

• On the 5th of July 1559/ says Henry, ‘ the doors of St Pe- 
ter's church were thrown open, the magistrates, the clergy, all the 
educated men in Geneva, all the intelligent families and six 
hundred pupils assembled. Calvin rose and addressed them on 
the importance and value of institutions of learning, and admon- 
ished them to pray to God for their own. Reset, Secretary of 
State read the laws, and proclaimed Theodore Baza, Rector. 
Bessa then arose and pronounced an oration in Latin, and Calvin 
concluded the exercises by a prayer. On the following day the 
classes were opened. Even to this day they celebrate in the 
same church, an annual school-festival, at which one of the pupils 
delivers an oration/ Calvin’s correspondence shows with what 
zeal he labored for this school, and its influence in diffusing en- 
lightened views in Germany, Holland, France and England, were 
« sufficient reward for his toil. Calvin stamped his own spirit 
upon all who dwelt in his little community. Even those who 
were driven to him by each successive wave of persecution and 
earned back by the counter current, bore with them u leaves for 
the healing of the nations.” 

Theological Peodlmndes of Calvin. 

Some account of the Institutes of Calvin has been given in & 
previous number of this Miscellany, but a very brief view of some 
of his theological peculiarities seems to be important in order to 
give anything like completeness to these notices of one who iB 
perhaps best known in modem times as a theologian. The fun- 
damental principle of Calvin’s theology, which is everywhere ap- 
parent in his system, is, the greatness and majesty of God. A 
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personal God, the Creator of all things and the constant Disposer 
of all events is everything to him. Man is nothing. The good 
in him is all of grace ; hence the necessity of humility and self* 
abasement Out of the same feeling, too, the desire to abase 
man and glorify God, arose his doctrine of predestination. The 
God which Galvin worshipped and preached was not the God 
revealed in the New Testament only, or the God who is mani- 
fested to our internal consciousness in nature merely. He was the 
eternal God who was known to Moses and the prophets, who ap- 
peared amid the thunderings of Sinai, whose voice rent the rocks 
and at whose presence the earth shook, and the foundations of 
the hills were moved. Luther was not so much influenced by 
the view of the unity and omnipotence of God as Calvin, and 
from this difference, arose many of the other dissimilarities in 
their teachings. Calvin probably more resembles Augustine in 
his reverence for God than any other theologian of ancient times. 
The spirit and life of Augustine are grounded on his love to Je- 
hovah. He is “ his light, his joy and his beauty .’ 1 But although 
Calvin and Augustine agree in this general principle, they differ 
in the details. Augustine’s love of God had more tenderness in 
it than that of Calvin ; he dwells more upon the attribute of pity 
and Calvin more upon that of righteousness. The bishop of Hippo 
seems to take for his point of departure the weakness and cor- 
ruption of man, and contrasts with that, the purity and power of 
his Maker. This is the natural result of his early course of sin 
and indulgence and the lorig struggling necessary to overcome 
perverse habits and inclinations. The pastor of Geneva was re- 
ligions by nature, a strong sense of right and wrong ruled in him 
even before his conversion, which took place early in life. 
Hence the former felt more compassion for the weakness and ex- 
cuse for the errors of his fellow men, although he perhaps had a 
more vivid and constant feeling of the odious nature of sin. It was 
not a want of sensibility in Calvin (here I apprehend he is misjudg- 
ed), but the sensibility of mind of higher moral tone, of one less 
under the influence of the passions and appetites. — Closely con- 
nected with a reverence for God is a reverence for his Word. 
This feeling is shown in all Calvin’s writings. With him the 
ground work of Christianity, the sole source of faith, the absolute 
and unchanging appeal is in the Word of God. “ The Bible,” 
says Chillingworth, “ the whole Bible, nothing but the Bible, is 
the religion of the reformed church.” 

Calvin and Luther agreed in the fundamental doctrines of the 
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Christian system ; they both believed in a trinity of the divine 
Being, in original sin, free grace, eternal life, the insnfficiency of 
works and justification by faith alone. They both maintain the 
necessity of the influences of the Holy Spirit in conversion, and 
consequent dependence upon God, but Calvin insisted more 
strenuously upon this point than Luther, and thus seemed to con- 
flict with the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

But one of the most considerable differences between the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic system is in regard to the connection of 
justification with predestination. 1 -Calvin insisted as strongly as 
Luther on the necessity of Christ’s atonement, but contended that 
it is conditioned by the decree of God, and hence deduced the dog- 
ma of the saints’ perseverance, while Luther believed in falling 
from grace. Another deduction of Calvin from his doctrine of 
predestination was that baptism is not necessary to salvation, for 
if salvation is ensured by the decree of God, surely baptism can- 
not be a condition of receiving it, but a sign or seed that we have 
already been justified. Luther believed in the necessity of bap- 
tism in connection with exorcism for infant salvation. Calvin de- 
nied its necessity, but maintained its utility, since the manifesta- 
tions of grace which constitute the new birth, are frequently made 
in connection with the sacrament 

Perhaps Calvin has not been more bitterly reproadhed for any- ^ 
thing except his conduct towards Servetus, than for his defence 
of his doctrine of predestination. But in his view in maintain- 
ing this, he was defending the honor of God and in giving it up 
he was yielding up the citadel for whose defence he had been 
stationed. No wonder that, when he saw himself assailed by 
friend and foe, when he saw that the doctrine was perverted by 
base men, and that he was reproached as making God the au- 
thor of sin, and men mere machines, he answered with warmth. 
Whether correct or not in the extreme to which he carried the 
doctrine, we believe that he was sincere and logical in his adop- 
tion and defence of it, and that its influence with all its rough- 
ness was infinitely more salutary than that doctrine against which 
it was aimed. Better far is it to place man lower than his rightful 
place with God on the throne, than exalt man to contest the 
seat of dominion with his Maker. 

Another point of difference between Calvin and Luther was 
in regard to the Lord's Supper. And here Calvin also disagreed 

1 See a full account of Calvin’s animated and persevering defence of this 
doctrine in Henry 111. 44 sq. 
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with Zuingli, and struggled through many kmg yean to unite the 
contending parties, between whioh he stood. Zuingli, at least 
in the early part of his life, believed that the bread and the wine 
in the Sacrament are merely symbols which represent to ns 
Christ’s death.* Luther maintained that Christ’s real physical 
body and blood were present with the bread and wine which still 
remained bread and wine, and were partaken by all communi- 
cants, whether Christians or not. This, Calvin contended, was 
contrary to reason. To be sure reason must be silent when the 
Scripture speaks ; but this, he maintained was not the meaning 
of the words of the Bible ; and Christ could not be physically 
present in several places at the same time, since this is con- 
trary to the nature of body . 8 On the other hand, Calvin could 
not agree with the Zuinglians that the bread and the wine were 
mere symbols ; but in partaking of the emblems, he believed that 
a real, spiritual influence was communicated to the true partici- 
pant By faith the soul is, as it were, raised to heaven and 
united with the substance of the Lord. A real communication 
takes place between the soul and the substance of Christ’s body, 
the moment that the bread and the wine are worthily received 
In the controversies in which Calvin engaged on this subject, his 
desire was to be a peace-maker. But the accusation which has 
been made against him, that he was temporizing and did not act 
from conviction in this contest, appears to be utterly unmerited 
His whole character and course of life, as well as the agreement 
of the doctrine maintained in the first edition of his Institutes 
with that expressed in his controversy with Westphal and Hess, 
utterly preclude the supposition that he acted otherwise fo*** in 
accordance with his conscientious belief . 1 * 3 

In church-regulations Calvin departed further than Luther from, 
the Catholies. He did not retain images, paintings, die altar and 


1 It is claimed, with apparent reason, that in the latter part of his life, his 
views were somewhat modified, and that he admitted a spiritual participation gf 
the substance of Christ’s body. He says : In coena Domini naturale ac sub- 
stantiate istud corpus Christi, quo et bic passus est et nunc in coelis ad dexte- 
ram palris sedet, non naturaliter et per essentiam editur, sed spiritualiter tan- 
tum. Christi humanitas non est aeterna, ergo neque infinite, si finita, jam non 
est ubique.— Mens reficitur hac fide, quam symbols testaris. 

* Misceri si volunt cainis substantiam cum hominis anima, quot se absurdis 
involvent ? 

* The whole controversy on this subject represents Calvin’s character in a 
most interesting point of view, but we have not room to pursue it at present 
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the cross, which the Lutherans allowed. Psalm-singing and the 
playing of the organ (with difficulty retained) were all the arts 
which found place in Calvinistic churches. This baldness in 
their worship occasioned the reproach of Erasmus : “ they burn- 
ed down the whole house in order to dear away the dust 1 ’ The 
two reformers agree in the necessity of excommunication for 
offenders, but Calvin commits its execution to the consistory (L e. 
to clergy and laity), and not to the deigy alone. 

These are but some of the prominent points of agreement and 
difference between these two leaders of the church in the six- 
teenth century. Many others will of course be suggested to 
every attentive reader of the biographies of these men and the 
history of their times. In general, it may be said, that Calvin- 
ism is far more deddedly opposed to Catholicism than Lutheran- 
ism ; and that in its origin it took a more decided hold upon the 
minds of thinking men, and its progress has been more uniform- 
ly and steadily onward. “ Lutheranism is a reformation, the 
Reform a re-formation.” 1 


Calvin's Conflicts with the Anabaptists and libertines , 1544 — 1555. 

The Anabaptists and Libertines were especially troublesome 
at Geneva. The principal dogma by which the Anabaptists are 
known, is the rejection of infant baptism and the necessity of 
the performance of that rite in adult age. But this was only one 
manifestation of their error. The principle at the basis of their 
creed was, that Christians are guided by a higher revelation, an 
inward light, and that consequently all civil and ecclesiastical 
order, was not only useless but at variance with Christian free- 
dom. All difference of rank was rejected and community of 
goods maintained, and family ties were not considered sacred. 
The Libertines went still further. Pantheists of the most dan- 
gerous kind, they struck at the foundation of morality as well as 
religion, and even reviled all sacred things. In 1544 Calvin 
wrote against both of these sects and Henry says, that these 
treatises are composed in so powerful and convincing a manner 
that they deserve to be read at all times. They are intimately 
related to each other, since the belief of individual inspiration 
was to be contended against in both cases. Calvin dedicates the 
volume against the spiritual Libertines to the people of Neuf- 


1 J. H. Merle d’Aubignb, Lutheranism and the Reform. 
Vol. H No. 8. 63 
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chatel who had urged him to write it, 44 so as to show the mutual 
affection and agreement in doctrine between that people and 
himself/’ In it he confutes several of the errors of the liber- 
tines specifically and at length, and deduces from their dogmas 
three propositions : 1. that God is the devil ; 2. that men have 
no conscience to distinguish between good and evil ; 3. that all 
crime is to be commended, and no sin is punishable, since all is 
the work of God. He then discusses their principles in a serious 
and conclusive manner, grounding his arguments on the Bible. 
Good common sense, learning and especially the instinctive per- 
ception of the right method of interpreting Scripture, are con- 
spicuous in these writings. The Libertines, for example, believ- 
ed in the community of goods, but Calvin showed them that the 
early Christians understood by this term only the greatest liber- 
ality and beneficence. 

The most frightful state of morals ensued from the principles 
of the spiritual Libertines. The wife of one of the coundllon, 
Ameaux, openly avowed the most indecent principles and was 
gailty of the most flagrant, and wanton conduct 1 Somewhat 
later a fit representative of the same party was found in Raoul 
Monnet, who boasted of his intrigues with women of the first 
families in Geneva, and procured a set of obscene paintings 
which in derision he termed his New Testament Another un- 
equivocal indication of the state of morals appears in connection 
with the existence of the plague which during several years de- 
vastated Geneva and the region around Even in the little city 
itself the number of the inhabitants was decimated ; out of not 
more than 20,000, not less than 2000 lost their lives. It was at 
length supposed to be discovered that an organized band of men 
existed whose object it was to spread as widely as possible this 
terrible contagion. Even the overseer of the hospital, was among 
them. Their only object, it seemed, was to get possession of 
the effects of the person destroyed, and they had taken an oath 
not to desist until “ Geneva oould be fed by a bushel of com,” 
so that they might be masters of the whole city. To Oswald 
Myconius, Calvin thus speaks of this most atrocious conduct: 
44 Ike Lord has tried us in a strange way. A little while ago a 
conspiracy of men and women was discovered, who during these 
three years have diffused abroad the plague by enchantments (ve- 
neficiis) with which 1 am unacquainted. Already fifteen women 


1 For an account of it, see Henry II. S. 412. 
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hare been burned, and several men terribly tortured, have died 
in prison ; twenty-five are yet in chains, and still every day the 
locks of our houses are besmeared with their virus. Such are 
the dangers by which we are surrounded. Hitherto God has pre- 
served our house uninjured, although it has been often attacked. 
Good is it to know, that he careth for us /’ 1 * * 

Together with the spiritual Libertines another party arose in 
Geneva, which may be denominated the political Libertines. 
These people opposed the theocratic element m the system of 
Calvin. The reformation had been adopted by them merely as 
a means for throwing off the despotism of Beme and Savoy and 
establishing a free State. To these people Calvin was a stone 
of stumbling ; for so long as he stood with his iron will, with the 
gospel in his hands, and with the thunder of his words in their 
ears, they could not move forward a step. They first tried co- 
vert attacks upon him. Refugees were constantly flocking to 
Geneva. New churches were formed for the Italians, English 
and Spaniards. The plague, winch stared them in the face, the 
hatred and commotion which awaited them did not prevent mul- 
titudes from residing near the great man, whose powerful words 
they might hear, and whose energizing spirit they hoped to catch. 
Calvin wished all of these worthy people to become citizens of 
Geneva, so that they might be able to cooperate with him in the 
council. 

The Libertines, seeing the operation of these causes, struggled 
to make the life of the refugees uncomfortable. They opposed 
the reception of new citizens, and wished to prohibit them from 
bearing arms. But the foreigners had the support of the consis- 
tory. And besides, an open opposition to the preachers and the 
refugees was opposition to God . 9 Calvin prevailed, by means of 
a majority in the smaller council, and three hundred, mostly from 
France, were admitted as citizens at one time. It cannot be 
thought strange that the rage of the Libertines was excited to 
the highest pitch to see themselves so completely discomfited by 
one man, and he “ unarmed but by the sword of his month.” It 
may be that Calvin sometimes allowed his indignation to be too 
far aroused by these fanatics, but we cannot blame him ; we ra- 
ther honor and reverence him for so firmly resisting their irreli- 
gion, which but for him would have undoubtedly brought a heavy 

1 Mm. Gen. 27th March, 1545. See also Henry II. 417 for other accounts of 

a like nature. 

1 See Galiffe, Not. Gen. p. 527 — 546, and the State-protocol for the time. 
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curse upon many succeeding generations. These opposera final- 
ly showed themselves openly. They gnashed their teeth in an- 
ger and cried out that the State was lost But Calvin was not 
terrified. The more they raged the greater was his firmness. 
He permitted law to have its free course. The first councillor as 
well as the humblest citizen experienced its inflexibility and its 
power. Still the wicked were not humbled, but rather roused to 
new outbreaks. All were prepared for extremities, and demand- 
ed that they should not be called to answer for their misdemea- 
nors before the consistory, but before the council of State. But 
the Ecclesiastical tribunal demanded the execution of its disci- 
pline which was sanctioned by the word of God, and called upon 
the civil tribunal for aid. It was granted, and Calvin triumphed. 

Perhaps no single instance of altercation shows more distinctly 
the power of Calvin than that with Pierre Ameaux. This man 
was a member of the council of two hundred. His wife had been 
previously punished for her libertinism, he himself had consorted 
with bad preachers, and had in an evening meeting inveighed 
openly against the dogmas and person of the reformer. This was 
reported to the council, who cast Ameaux into prison, to await 
his trial. The council was immediately called together, and those 
who could not be present were required to send in their opinion 
in writing, to see whether there was anything punishable in Cal- 
vin’s conduct They bore most honorable testimony both to the 
purity of his doctrine, and the propriety of his conduct They 
however wished to acquit Ameaux with a fine, since he had re- 
tracted his reproaches against Calvin, and promised all due re- 
spect in future. But this did not satisfy Calvin. He appeared, 
attended .by the other preachers and church-elders before the 
council and complained of the remissness of the judges, and de- 
manded that the decision should be reversed. The process was 
renewed, and the council now condemned Ameaux to suffer de- 
served retribution : He was compelled to go through the whole 
city, half dressed, with his head uncovered and hearing a lighted 
torch, and then to kneel down and publicly declare his penitence ; 
this was “ faire amende honorable.” 

This conduct of Calvin at first view appears exceedingly rigid 
and unkind. But it should be considered, that a principle was 
involved, and if Calvin identified himself with his doctrines, he 
knew that it was Christianity that Ameaux and his party hated 
in him. An attack upon him was an attack upon the consistory, 
and upon those measures upon which not only the well being of 
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Geneva, bat of the reformation depended. In older to under- 
stand the full extent of his zeal for the truth in this case we must 
rather believe that he overlooked the odium which he might ex- 
pect would come upon him in consequence of the appearance of 
revenge for a personal attack, especially as the individual punish- 
ed was a man greatly esteemed by his fellow citizens. Calvin 
on other occasions abundantly showed that he knew how to for- 
give when only himself was attacked ; and besides, the council 
would not have made the mere utterance of a few words against 
the minister so grave an offence. This decree for the punishment 
of Ameaux gave occasion to an outbreak of popular feeling against 
Calvin in one quarter of the city. He heeded their noise and 
tumult no more than the rustling of leaves among the trees. The 
council however went to the Gervais in a body and ordered a 
gallows to be erected there. This threat was sufficient ; the tu- 
mult was hushed, and Ameaux received the punishment decreed 
to him, on the fifth of April, 1546. 

It was deemed advisable in order to check the increasing ten- 
dencies to irreligious practices in the city, that more rigid laws 
should be enacted against every species of vice. A great num- 
ber of persons were called before the consistory in order to make 
inquisition into the state of their morals. The most bitter hatred 
against all religious order was frequently exhibited by persons 
when brought before this tribuual Faber, a man belonging to 
one of the best families in Geneva, was sent to prison, and as he 
went he continually shouted “ freedom, freedom.” Perrin, a mem- 
ber of the council of four, was also arrested. The spirit of Calvin 
in reference to this matter may be gathered from an extract of a 
letter to FareL “ Finally, I add, they must build them a new 
city, where they can live by themselves, if they will not consent 
to take upon themselves the yoke of Christ So long as they re- 
main in Geneva, they will strive in vain to escape subjection to 
law. For if there were as many diadems in the house of Faber 
as frantic heads, it should not prevent, that God should remain 
Lord.” But we caunot detail all these cases of opposition to 
authority and their result. Perrin saved his life by flight Whilst 
Gruet was soon after, July 25, 1547, executed for despising reli- 
gion, contemning law, and for immoral conduct 1 

During these occurrences nothing was left untried to bring 
reproach upon Calvin and weaken his influence. Even in the 


1 For detailed account* of these processes, see Henry II. 8. 435 sq. 
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open streets and in the council, he was subjected to insnlt, and 
at times lived in constant expectation of a violent death. Among 
other reproaches, says Bezo, some named their dogs Calvin, 
others tamed the name of the reformer to Cain, the murderer of 
his brother, probably with reference to the death of Gruet But 
he did not allow himself to show the least fear or disquiet “ I 
await quietly,” he writes to Viret, “ what the enemy may do. 
They leave not a stone unturned to rain my influence ; I some- 
times do not appear to observe it, while at other times I freely 
declare that all their attempts only furnish me an occasion for 
derision. For they would believe themselves victorious could 
they but perceive an indication of fear in me.” — Even the coun- 
cil often opposed him. 

In 1545 a letter which Calvin wrote to Viret after an election 
of some of his enemies to office, was found, translated into 
French and circulated. The council in consequence of this ac- 
cused him of having written, that the Genevans desire to be gov- 
erned without reference to God, which was considered as a re- 
proach to the whole council In reference to this matter Calvin 
wrote to Farel, Aug. 10th, 1558. “ As far as I can gather from 
the tenor of the accusations against me, my letters have been 
exposed, in which the worst passage is this : 1 Our citizens wish 
to be ruled under the semblance of Christ without Christ’ This 
they think is a deadly arrow cast at them. I am still prepared 
to endure any death if it will serve for the advancement of the 
truth. Yet they are now ashamed to show these letters obtained 
by fraud, and they very well know that I am in a condition to 
abundantly substantiate these reproaches.” His enemies be- 
lieved at this time that they had the preacher under their con- 
trol, but by his bold and judicious course he again came forth 
victorious. He however was subjected to a reproof from the 
council, which was considered by Farel and Viret a sufficient 
reason for going to Geneva in order to sustain him by their au- 
thority. 1 

This did not prove as Calvin had hoped his last contest with 
the Libertines. In 1553 — 5 a last and more desperate war was 
waged which ended in the triumph of the truth and its champion. 
In the beginning of 1553, Calvin published his Commentary 
upon John’s Gospel and dedicated it to the Council In his pre- 
face he commends them for receiving so hospitably the oppressed 


1 They vent there tfain subsequently for the sune purpose. 
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stranger, and admonishes them to always remain superior to 
tumult and fear. He little heeded the gathering cloud which 
was soon to burst over him. A difficulty which had arisen be- 
tween Berne and Geneva, encouraged the hostile party to lift its 
head again. The clergy were excluded from the council, 1 and 
the French refugees prohibited to bear arms. 9 Perrin now de- 
termined to crash the power of church discipline and with it the 
influence of Calvin. Servetus was at this time in prison, and 
his trial was in process. 3 Philibert Berthelier had been excom- 
municated for disorderly conduct in the previous year. He now 
stepped forward and demanded of the council a veto of the de- 
cision of the consistory. This was virtually asking the council 
to take upon itself the government of the church, and to abro- 
gate all those rights which Calvin had so long struggled to estab- 
lish and maintain. Berthelier had many adherents in the coun- 
cil, and they decided that the clergy might, when the occasion 
demanded it, be required to appear in the council and absolve 
the guilty. Extremely excited, Calvin showed by the most 
powerful arguments, that it was the duty of the council to sus- 
tain and not annul the church-laws which were sacred. He 
went farther, he assembled all the clergy within the jurisdiction 
of Geneva and went with them the next day before the council, 
where each one individually protested against such destructive 
measures, and declared that they would rather lay down their 
office and leave their churches, than sanction them. But the 
party of the Libertines by tumultuous conduct now obtained the 
victory. The case was brought before the great council, which 
confirmed the decision, and a document, on which was the seal 
of the State, was given to Berthelier to show his acquittal. The 
enemy now thought themselves sure of success, but they found 
that they had to do with one more powerful than all the com- 
bined forces of the opposition. This was an occasion for Calvin 
to exhibit the true greatness of his spirit. Insignificant by his 
side are the hosts of those who are ready to sit in judgment upon 
his conduct as severe and harsh, and who themselves are valiant 
champions, when the fastnesses of error like the walls of Jericho, 
are to be assailed with shouting and the sounding of rams* horns. 

On the Friday before the first Sabbath in September, the day 

1 February 4th, 1553. * April 11th, 1553. 

* The character of Servetus, and Calvin's relation to him, is deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to require a separate discussion, which may be expected in a 
subsequent number of this Review. 
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for the celebration of the Lord’s Sapper, Calvin decided upon 
his course. He forthwith demanded of the Syndics that the 
two hundred should be convened, and appearing before them he 
endeavored in an impassioned address to persuade those present 
to rescind their previous vote. He ended with the protestation 
that he would die sooner than profane the Sapper of the Lord. 
“For nothing,” said he, 44 is more unjust than what you require, that 
that man should take his place with the members of the churoh 
of God, and thus deriding them, incite others of like character to 
the same insolent behavior.” The council were immovable and 
Calvin looked forward to a second banishment The Sabbath 
arrived. The reformer entered the desk and the fire of his words 
went forth over the sacred mysteries and their despisers. At the 
end of the sermon he exhorted the members of the church with 
holy fervor to receive the emblems, boldly warned those who 
slighted the holy Sacrament, and declared that he would not dis- 
tribute the bread and wine to those who were excommunicated. 
14 If there is any one among you who will extort the bread of the 
Lord, let him know,” said he raising his hand : 44 1 will sooner 
lose my life than this hand shall offer holy things to those who 
have been pronounced despisers of God.” A thunder-dap from 
heaven could not have filled Berthelier and his companions with 
more consternation ; — Berthelier did not approach the table of the 
Lord, and the sacred Supper was celebrated in a silence as deep 
and with as holy a dread as if the eye of God himself were di- 
rectly upon them. 

In the afternoon of the same day Calvin appeared before the 
congregation for his second service, and announced for his text, 
the words of Paul found in the twentieth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and turning to his church said : 44 Watch and re- 
member that by the space of three years, I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with tears. And now brethren I com- 
mend you to God and to the word of his grace. I am not one 
that will contend against the magistrates, or teach others to do 
so.” After admonishing the assembly to maintain the doctrines 
which he had taught them and expressing his readiness ever to 
serve the church and every member of it, he concluded by say- 
ing : 44 The position of things here is such that I know not but 
that it is the last time I shall proclaim to you the Word of God, 
since those who have the power in their hands, wish to force me 
to do a thing which God does not allow. I must therefore say to 
you as Paul said to the elders at Ephesus, I commend you, dear 
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brethren, to the grace of God.” His enemies were terrified and 
his friends strengthened by this appeal. The next day Calvin 
with the other preachers and all the members of the consistory 
appeared and demanded a hearing before the great council, since 
it had sanctioned the decision in question. As the easiest escape 
from the dilemma into which the council had brought itself, it 
was decided, to postpone the exercise of the regulation sanctioned 
by the two hundred, until they could consult the opinion of the 
Cantons, and, that in the mean time, the existing laws should be 
enforced. 

On the first day of January, 1554, a public dinner was held at 
which Calvin with the judges and the members of the smaller 
council were present. “ If any one breaks the peace,” they say, 
“ we will rise up against him and on the second day of February 
following, the people took an oath with uplifted hands, that they 
would from that time live according to the regulations of the re- 
former, renounce all hatred, forget the past and call down the 
vengeance of God upon the houses, persons and families of those 
who should break this sacred promise. But Calvin did not put 
implicit confidence in all these exhibitions of obedience. 

It proved even worse than he had anticipated. The disaffected 
citizens again complained in the council of the decisions of the 
consistory and claimed that the elders should appear before the 
council to defend themselves. Calvin was also attacked in person, 
and as he was returning from preaching one day, a French Refu- 
gee who was with him was wounded. The people assembled, 
swords were drawn and blood flowed. Cries of “slay, slay the 
alien,” were heard in the streets. Similar proceedings took place 
daily. “ See,” said they, “ how we are ruled by French edicts and 
Calvin.” Calvin inveighed in the pulpit against these enormities ; 
but was admonished by the council to moderate his untimely zeaL 

But in the beginning of 1555 the Libertines gave occasion for 
their final subjugation. On the twenty-fourth day of January, 
the two hundred were convened to deliberate with the preachers 
upon the subject of church-discipline. After the members of the 
council had given their reasons for claiming the ultimate decision 
in civil and ecclesiastical matters, Calvin in behalf of the clergy 
arose and addressed the council : “ It is,” said he, “ duty to be 
subject to the authority of Christ and his apostles to whom Christ 
gave power to loose and to biud, and also to administer the sacra- 
ments. The magistrate has no more power to oppose this than 
the clergy have to interfere in matters of civil jurisdiction. They 
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[the clergy] most see to it that the sacraments are not profaned. 
As all the clergy are entirely snbject to the civil tribunal, so all 
worldly greatness must be submissive to the words of Christ” 
He then proceeded to show by Scripture examples the danger of 
civil rulers when they attempt to interfere with sacred things, and 
to adduce other arguments for the support of his cause. This 
appeal had the desired effect upon the minds of the members of 
the council ; and they declared that all edicts sanctioned by the 
great council were of the nature of laws, and that consequently 
all discipline belonged to the consistory. The turbulent rabble 
saw that their sins would be restrained by the clergy in conse- 
quence of this decision, and now set themselves in array against 
them. They clamorously demanded that the sermon should be 
banished from worship, and the preachers limited to two, should 
only read the Scriptures without comment They said it was 
not only unprofitable but dangerous to interpret the Bible so much, 
and that it was unnecessary to print so many 41 books and Com- 
mentaries.” These people were still more enraged by the ad- 
mission of fifty new citizens by the council The strife and 
bloodshed and executions which ensued we will not describe. 1 
Bight finally prevailed, and Calvin was at rest from contention, 
and his spirit ruled in his church. 

The effects of Calvin's long and arduous struggling at Geneva 
are happily recorded by eye witnesses. Knox who was in Ge- 
neva in 1666 wrote to his friend Locke : “ In my heart I oould 
have wished, yea and cannot cease to wish, that it might please 
God to guide and conduct yourself to this place, where 1 neither 
fear nor eshame to say, is the most perfect school of Christ feat 
ever was in the earth since the days of the apostles. In other 
places I confess Christ to be truly preached ; but manners and 
religion so sincerely reformed, I have not yet seen in any other 
place beside ” a Fatal also expressed his admiration and aston- 
ishment at the superior graces bestowed upon this church : “ I 
have lately been at Geneva, and I was never so much delighted 
with it; I oould scarcely tear myself away. I would rather be 
first in Geneva than last anywhere else f etc. A hundred yean 
later Drelinoourt writing from Geneva says : “ The order which 
prevails here is that established in the time of Calvin. A more 
beautiful blending of Church and State, the civil and ecclesiastical 
power, cannot be found.” 3 

1 See Henry 111.374 sq. 1 M’Crie’e Life of Knox, p. 141. Ed. N. York, 1813. 

* See Hteory 111. 379, note. 
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Hie subjects of interest connected with the life of the great 
reformer multiply as it draws near its close. Numerous letters 
and incidents illustrating in the most satisfactory manner the ex* 
eellence of his private character, the strength of the mutual af- 
fection and confidence between himself and his friends, his tender 
piety, his anxiety to injure no one, seem to demand a place in 
this imperfect sketch. His influence upon the northern countries 
of Europe, upon England and Scotland, and especially upon 
France, would also be a fertile topic of remark. But we hasten 
to speak of those things which have more immediate reference 
to fads declining years. 

Beza says that “ Even in 1562 it might be seen that Calvin 
advanced with rapid strides to a better life. He did not however 
cease to comfort the sick and afflicted, to administer admonition 
to the erring, and even to preach and lecture upon theology.” 1 * * * * * * 
He also prepared a new Confession of faith during this year to be 
sent to the diet at Frankfort Although often confined to his 
oouch by sickness during the last years of his existence^ his ac- 
tivity in his studies was unceasing. When not surrounded by 
those who came to him for counsel and advice, he was engaged 
in dictating his works and letters to the young men whom he em- 
ployed for that purpose. He often > it is said, wearied them oat 
with writing whilst he was unwearied. In addition to the contro- 
versial writings which were forced upon him, the number of Com- 
mentaries either prepared anew, or revised and edited by him 
during these years is almost incredible. 9 

41 The year 1564,” says his contemporary biographer and friend, 
14 was the first of his eternal felicity, but for us the' beginning of 
a just and long sorrow. On the sixth of February he preached 
his last sermon, although much interrupted by a severe cough. 
From this time he laid aside his public duties, only permitting 
himself several times to be carried to the congregation, but for 

1 In addition to his own duties, he performed those of Beza who was in 

France during this year. 

* He published, in French, a Commentary upon the Epistles of Paul and 

the Minor Prophets in 1560, upon the Psalm9 in 1561, and upon the Acts of the 

Apostles in 1563 ; in Latin, Lectures upon Jeremiah and Lamentations taken 

down by his pupils, in 1563, also lectures upon Daniel, and a Commentary 

upon the last four Books of Moses the same year. 
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the last time on the last day of March, when he addressed the 
assembly in a few words. 0 

Although he suffered exceedingly during his last days from a 
complication of diseases, yet no one of those who were constant- 
ly about him ever heard a word escape his lips, which was un- 
becoming a Christian or which indicated impatience. When his 
pain was most excruciating, he would lift his eyes towards heav- 
en and say : “ How long, O Lord !° l a phrase which was often 
on his lips when in health himself, he heard of the sufferings of 
his brethren, which always troubled him more than his own* 
When his friends importuned him to lay aside his writing and 
dictating he replied, “ would ye, that the Lord find me idle when 
he comes? 0 In accordance with his scrupulous conscientious- 
ness, he could not be prevailed upon to receive his salary after 
he had ceased to perform his public duties. 

On the 16th of March, the council who well understood the 
greatness of the calamity which threatened them, ordered pub- 
lic prayers to be offered in behalf of the health of their pastor. 
On that day several of the clergy living near, visited him. M We 
found him,° says one of the number, “ dressed and sitting at his 
little table, where he was accustomed to devote himself to con- 
templation. When he saw us come in, after he had laid his 
forehead a long time in his hand in silence, as he was accustom- 
ed to do when in deep thought, he finally spake with a voice 
often interrupted, but with a joyful, smiling face : “ dear brethren, 
I return you many thanks for your tender solicitude for me, and 
1 hope in fourteen days [the day appointed for the 1 censura mo* 
rum’] to see you all assembled around me again, although for 
the last time. Theu I think the Lord will reveal what he has 
decided concerning me, and he will after that take me to him- 
self. 0 On the day specified (March 24), he was present and 
after the regular exercises were finished, he said, he felt that 
some alleviation of his pain had been granted by God, and 
taking the New Testament in French, he read some of the 
Notes which he had made in the margin and asked the opinion 
of his brethren upon them, for he had undertaken to revise and 
correct them. The following day he was not so well in conse- 
quence of too great fatigue. 

On the 27th he allowed himself to be carried to the door of 
the council-hall, and supported by a person on each side he as- 


1 Usque quo, Domino ? 
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cended the steps to the chamber of convocation. After nomine* 
ting a new rector for the school, he expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness the council had shown him, especially during his 
last sickness. “ For’’ said he, " 1 feel that I am here for the last 
time.’* With difficulty pronouncing these words in a faint voice, 
he took leave of the councillors who were weeping from sorrow. 
On the second of April, although very weak he was carried in a 
chair to the church, listened to the sermon and received the sa- 
cred supper from the hand of Beza ; he also joined, although in 
a tremulous voice, with the congregation in singing the last 
hymn, with indications of Christian joy conspicuous upon h is 
face. 

On the 25th of April, Calvin made his will which is so indica- 
tive of several traits of his character that a translation of a con* 
siderable part of it, is here given : “ First,” it is said, “ 1 render 
thanks to God, that He has not only had pity on me, a creature 
whom he has made and placed on the earth, and taken me out of 
the thick darkness of idolatry, and brought me into the dear light 
of his gospel, and has made me partaker of the doctrine of sal- 
vation, of which I was entirely unworthy ; but also that his com- 
passion and kindness has borne so graciously with my numerous 
errors and sins, as to deign to use my exertions in preaching and 
promulgating his gospel I testify, and declare my intention to 
pass the remainder of my life in the same faith and religion 
which he has revealed to me in the gospel ; having no hope, but 
his gratuitous adoption, which is the only ground of my salva- 
tion; and with my whole heart I embrace the mercy which Jesus 
Christ has purchased for me in order that through his death all 
my sins may be blotted out I also testify, that I humbly ask of 
him that he would wash and purify me in the blood of the ex- 
alted Redeemer, shed for the sins of the human race, that I may 
be permitted to stand before his tribunal in the image of the Re- 
deemer himself. I declare, too, that according to the measure of 
grace which God has given me, I have taught his word faithfully 
and freely, both in my sermons, treatises and commentaries ; and 
in the controversies in which I have engaged with the enemies 
of the gospel, I have not used sophistry, but with candour and 
sincerity have engaged in the defence of the truth. But alas ! 
my good intentions and my zeal (if it is worthy of the name), 
have been so languid and cold, that I confess, that innumerable 
things have been wanting to the full discharge of my duties, and 
that without the unbounded goodness of God, all my. right inten- 

Vol. II. No. 8. 64 
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tiotis had been like the empty vapor. Moreover, even the gifts 
which God has bestowed upon me would have mads me mare 
criminal, if his grace had not aided me ; hence I declare and 
affirm that I hope for no other means of salvation than this, that, 
God who is the Father of mercies, may show himself a father 
to me, who acknowledge myself a miserable sinner. 

Further, I desire that after my departure from this life, my 
body be consigned to dast with the rites customary in this church 
and this city until the day of the glorious resurrection shall come. 

In respect to the little patrimony which God has bestowed up- 
on me, and of which I wish here to dispose, I make Anthony 
Calvin my very dear brother, my heir, and on account of respect 
fbr him, let him have and hold the silver goblet which was given 
to me by Monsieur de Varannes, with which I desire him to be 
satisfied ; for whatever may remain of my estate I desire to com- 
mit to his trust, that he may bestow it upon his children when 
he dies. I bequeath ten golden crowns to be given by my broth- 
er and legal heir to the children’s school, and the same amount, 
for the support of poor strangers. To Joanna, daughter of Constans 
and my half-sister on the paternal side, I also give ten cro wn s . 
To Samuel and John sons of my brother I wish forty crowns to 
be given after his death, and to Anna, Susannah and Dorothy, 
each thirty crowns, to David their brother on account of his no- 
torious youthflil levity and love of mischief only twenty-five 
crowns. This is the amount of all my estate as far as I can as- 
certain it from an estimation of my books, furniture and chattels 
Of all kinds ; hut if there should be more I desire it to he distrib- 
uted equally among my brother’s children, not excepting David, 
if by the fttvor of God he shall conduct himself with propriety.” 
His brother Anthony, and Laurence de Normandy, both of whom 
came with him from Noyon, were appointed by him executors of 
his will, and after it had been read “in a clear voice and with 
good articulation,” it was signed by himself, seven witnesses and 
the notary. 

After he had made his will Calvin sent word to the four syn- 
dics and the councillors that he wished to speak to them onee 
more in the senate-room, before his death, and hoped he should 
be able to be carried there on the next day. The senators, en- 
treating him to be careful of his health, sent back word that they 
Would prefer to come to him. Accordingly they repaired the next 
day in a body from the senate-room to the house of Calvin. Af- 
ter mutual salutations, he said that he had long desired to speak 
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to them and give them his last testimony of affection for them 
and of attachment to the interests of their little State, bat had 
postponed it until he Was sure that he had not long to remain on 
the earth. Summoning all his strength, he then addressed them 
in a speech, a part of winch, as taken down at the time, follows : 
“ I return you many thanks, respected Lords, for having bestowed 
upon me, who am so unworthy, so many honors, and for often 
bearing so patiently with my infirmities, which 1 have always 
considered as a singular mark of your kind feeling towards me. 
And although in the exercise of my official duties I have bee* 
obliged to sustain various contests and endure many insults, 
which fall to the lot of the best of men, yet I know and acknow- 
ledge that they have not arisen from your fault I earnestly im- 
plore you to ascribe it to inability rather than indisposition, when 
I have not performed my duties as 1 ought For, 1 can assure 
you, that from my heart 1 have desired the welfare of your repub- 
lic, and although I have not accomplished all that my station 
required, I have still labored with all my energies for the public 
good. I should indeed be guilty of criminal dissimulation, if l 
should not, on the other hand, avow that God has sometimes used 
my labors for good. But I must once more earnestly request your 
pardon, that I have accomplished so little both in rrly public and 
private labors, in comparison with what I ought to have done. I 
also freely acknowledge that I owe you much gratitude for hav- 
ing borne with patience my vehemence, which has sometimes 
been immoderate. For this sin I hope I also have the forgive- 
ness of God. In respect to the doctrines which you have heard 
from me, I testify that I have not rashly or uncertainly, but pure- 
ly and heartily taught the word of God entrusted to me, knowing 
that otherwise the anger of God would hang suspended over my 
head, whilst now I am confident that my labors in the ministry 
have not been displeasing to him. I make this declaration the 
more willingly in the presence of God and before you, since I 
have no doubt that the devil, in his usual manner will raise up 
many vain, dishonest and light-headed men, to corrupt the pure 
doctrines which you have heard from me.” 

Calling their attention to the unnumbered blessings which God 
had bestowed upon them, he continues : “ I myself am the best 
witness from how many and how great perils the Lord has deli- 
vered you. Moreover you see in what condition you now are. 
Whether in prosperity or adversity, I entreat you to always keep 
in mind that it is God alone who is the preserver of cities and 
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kingdoms, and that he as such demands honor from men. Recol- 
lect that David, the illustrious king, testifies, that when he was 
enjoying profound peace, he fell so low, that he could never have 
arisen if God with singular favor had not stretched out his hand 
to him. What then may not happen to us poor weak men, if so 
powerful and brave a prince fell. You have the greatest need of 
lowliness of mind, that you may go on your way with the high- 
est reverence for God, and the firmest confidence in his protec- 
tion. Thus you will be certain of the continuance of the same 
protection which you have hitherto so often experienced, and be 
unmoved even when the prosperity and safety of your State is 
suspended upon a slender thread. If prosperity attend you, take 
care that you do not become insolent like unbelievers, but rather 
with humility of heart render thanks to God. But if misfortunes 
befal you, and death stare upon you from every side, still hope in 
him who even raises the dead. Then especially consider that 
you are thus chastised by God so that you may leam to trust him 
with more humility. If you would preserve in security this re- 
public, look well to it that you pollute not by your wickedness 
these sacred seats, in which you are placed by God. He is the 
Most High God, King of kings and Lord of lords, who loads with 
honors those who reverence him, but casts low before him his de- 
spisers. Worship him therefore according to his precepts, and 
let them be ever present with you ; for we are always very far 
from rendering to God his reasonable service. I know the dispo- 
sition and manner of life of each of you, and am confident that 
you need this exhortation. Even the best of you, come short in 
many things. Let each one examine himself, and ask God to 
supply his deficiencies.” After further admonitions upon the right 
performance of their respective duties, and a fervent prayer for 
God’s guidance and blessing to rest upon them, giving each his 
hand, in turn, he bade them a sad farewell. They parted from 
him with deep sorrow, as from a common father. 

On the twenty-eighth of April all the ministers within the ju- 
risdiction of Geneva, at the request of Calvin assembled in his 
chamber, and he addressed them in these words : 41 Continue 
steadfast, my brethren, after my death, in this work, and be not 
discouraged. The Lord will preserve this republic and this 
church from all the threats of their enemies. Let there be no 
divisions among you, but embrace each other in mutual charity. 
Consider well what duties you owe to the church in which God 
has placed you, and permit nothing to separate you from it It 
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will indeed be easy for those who are weary of their charge to 
find a pretext for escape, but let them be assured that they will find 
that God cannot be deceived. When 1 first came to this city, the 
gospel was indeed preached, but everything was in coufusion, as 
if Christianity consisted only in the breaking of images. There 
were not a few wicked men from whom 1 suffered many base in- 
dignities, but the Lord God himself so sustained me, even me, 
who am by nature, (I speak the truth,) by no means bold, that 1 
yielded to none of their assaults. 1 afterwards returned from 
Strasburg to this city, obeying the call against my inclinations, 
since I feared that my return would be entirely without profit I 
was ignorant of the designs of God, and the undertaking was be- 
set with many and great difficulties. But persevering in my work 
1 found at length that the Lord blessed my labors. In like man- 
ner continue you in this work. — I declare to you, my brethren, . 
that I have always lived with you, and now take my leave of yon, 
in the bonds of the most sincere good will ; and if you have ever 
found me during my sickness, too peevish, and impatient, I ask 
your forgiveness ; and for discharging the duties of my office 
during that time, I render you many thanks.” When he had fin- 
ished these words, says Beza, he gave his hand to each of us,> 
and we with sorrowing hearts and streaming eyes left him. 

On the second of May, twenty-five days before his death, hear- 
ing that Farel intended visiting him, (Viret was too far distant to 
undertake the journey,) Calvin dictated to him a letter bidding 
him farewell, and entreating him to be mindful of their friend- 
ship, and requesting him not to give himself the trouble to make 
the journey to him “ My breath,” said he, “ is weak, and I am 
in constant expectation that it will leave me. But it is enough 
that I five and die in Christ, who is gam to his followers whether 
in life or death. Again farewell, with the brethren.” But the 
good old man would not thus allow his friend to die without 
again seeing him. He came to Geneva, took sweet counsel with 
the dying man, embraced him for the last time and returned to 
his work at Neuenburg. But as they had been so closely united 
in life, in death they were not long divided. Earel lived only 
until the following spring. 

The remainder of his days until death, Calvin spent in almost 
continual prayer, with a voice indeed so much broken by diffi- 
culty of breathing that it seemed little else than a continual sigh- 
ing, but with eyes dear and bright to the last, and raised to 
heaven with such an expression of face that the earnestness of 
64* 
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prayer could plainly be perceived in them. In paroxysms of 
pain he frequently repeated with deep sighs the words of David : 
“ Lord, I opened not my mouth, for thou didst it” and from time 
to time the words of Isaiah : “ I did mourn as a dove.” He was 
also often heard to say : 11 O Lord, thou smitest me, bat I am 
abundantly satisfied, for it is thy hand.” 

His house was so thronged night and day by those who came 
from affectionate regard to see him, that the door would have 
remained constantly open, if all had been admitted. But as he 
could not converse, he desired that every one should be request- 
ed to pmy for him, rather than afflict themselves by witnessing 
his suffering. His friend Beza says, that he often signified to 
him, who at least had sufficient proof that his presence was 
always acceptable, that he must not allow attentions to himself 
to take him from the duties which he owed to the cause of re- 
ligion. Indeed Calvin was always so scrupulous in regard to 
encroaching upon the time belonging to the church, that he was 
not willing to trouble his friends at all, although nothing would 
have given them greater joy than to serve him. 1 

He continued in much the same condition, “ comforting himself 
and his friends” until the nineteenth of May, two days before 
the regular time for the administering of the Lord’s Supper, and 
the day on which the ministers were accustomed to assemble for 
the “ Censura morum” and partake of a friendly meal together. 
Calvin acceded to the proposal that the festival should be held 
at his house on that day, and when the others had assembled, 
summoning all his strength he was borne from his bed to the 
nearest chamber. “ I come to you my brethren,” he said, “ for 
the last time. I shall no more sit at table with you.” This, s&ys 
Beza, was a sad beginning of the supper for us ; but he offered 
the prayer, ate a little and conversed as cheerfully as was proper 
for the occasion. Before the supper was ended, he requested to 
be carried back to his bed, and with a cheerful face he said to the 
company: “This wall will not prevent me though absent in 
body from being present with you in spirit” From this time he 
did not leave his bed. His body, with the exception of his face 
which retained a degree of freshness, was so emaciated that 
there seemed to be only the spirit remaining. But the energy 
and clearness of his mind did not appear to be affected by disease 
or age. His physical nature seemed rather to be wasted by the 


1 Beza, who it almost the only authority in respect to the last days of Calvin. 


constant, intense activity of his mind. The grosser elements in 
his constitution, which indeed were always subordinate, were 
burned out by the fire within, that continually grew brighter. 

On the day of his death, May 27th, Calvin seemed stronger, 
and spoke with less difficulty. But it was the last effort of ex- 
piring nature. About eight o’clock in the evening there appear- 
ed suddenly the certain indications of speedy death. When his 
friends, summoned by the servant came in, they found him per- 
fectly tranquil without even a convulsion of the hands or feet 
or more difficult respiration than was usual. His reason and 
judgment even his voice remained, until his last breath. His 
face was so little changed that he seemed rather like one asleep 
than dead. “ Thus,” says Beza “on this day, with the descend- 
ing sun, this most brilliant light disappeared from among us. 
During that night and the following day the sorrow was great in 
the whole city. For the whole State wept for a prophet of the 
Lord, the church grieved at the departure of their most faithful 
pastor, the Academy mourned the loss of a valued teacher and 
all lamented that a father, who under God was a true counsel- 
lor, had been removed from among them. Many of the citizens 
desired to see him after death, and could not easily be tom away 
from his lifeless body. Some persons who had come from a 
distance for the sake of seeing him and hearing him speak, 
among whom was a distinguished man, the ambassador of the 
queen of England in France, were anxious at least to behold his 
face in death. At first free ingress was given to all ; but since 
this appeared too much like mere curiosity, and as it might give 
occasion for calumny among the enemy, [as if too great honor 
was paid to a man,] his friends thought it best on the next morn- 
ing, it being the Sabbath, to enclose his body, wrapped in a pall 
according to custom, in a wooden coffin. About two o’clock in 
the afternoon, he was carried out, without any unusual ceremony, ✓ 
followed by the syndics, senators, pastors and professors in the 
Academy, with almost all the citizens, weeping as they went, 
and deposited in the common burying ground called the “ level 
court” According to his request no monument was erected to 
his memory. A plain stone without inscription was laid over 
the earth that covered his remains. 1 


1 Beza composed upon the occasion the following epitaph : 
Romae mentis terror ille maximus, 

+ Quern mortuum lugent boni horrescunt mail. 


Hie piece where Calvin was laid is now faded from the mem- 
ory of man, whilst a monument stands in Geneva to point out the 
last resting place of Rousseau. But at the great day when the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, Calvin will be found to 
have a monument more durable than brass and choicer than fine 
gold. His trophies shall be brought from the four quarters of the 
earth, and shall remain forever with him in glory. But he is not 
forgotten even now . 1 His works cure known and read of all men. 
His spirit is abroad in the earth and prejudice and error flee be- 
fore it His example is mighty and will prevail. — At the time of 
his death, Calvin had been in Geneva nearly twenty-three yea*s 
after his abode at Strasburg and was not quite fifty-five years old* 
But if length of days is computed by the amount accomplished* 
he “ was gathered to his people” in the good old age of former 
generations. 


Ipsa k quo potuit virtutem discere virtus. 

Cur adeo exiguo igno toque in cespite clauses 
Calvinus I&teat, rogas ? 

Calvin urn assidue comitata modeatia vivum 
Hoc tumnlo man thus condidat ipsa suit. 

O te beatom ceapitem Unto hospite ! 

O cui invidere cuncU poasint marmora ! 

1 A coin was a few years ago appropriated to his memory in Geneva. On 
one aide is a head of Calvin, according to the picture in the Gen. Library, 
with the inscription : Johannes Calvinus natus Novioduni, 1509. Mortons 
Genevae, 1504. On the other side, Calvin’s pulpit is represented with the 
phrase : 11 teint ferine com me s'il eust veu oeluy qui eat invisibile, Heb. 11: 
37. Genev. Jubel. Ann. 1835. Around it are the worda : Corpora firaclus ; 
Animo potens; Fide victor; Ecclesiae ReforinaAor- Genevae- Pastor et Tu- 
Umen. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

THE CONTEST FOB SUPREMACY BETWEEN THE PAPACY AND 
THE EMPIRE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.' 

By B. Sean, D. D., President of Newton Theological Institution. 

Protestant Christians are beginning to perceive that there 
are in the Papacy, elements of moral power which deserve to be 
more carefully studied. The theological errors of the papal 
church were profoundly investigated and elaborately refuted 


1 This Article is founded on an oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Brown University in 1844. Not only has it undergone considerable 
alteration in its form, but the subject has been investigated anew, and several 
points oi inquiry prosecuted under the advantage of new helps. The author- 
ities chiefly consulted in the preparation of the Article are the following : vis. 

1. Luden's Geschiohte des teutschen Volkes, in fourteen volumes, giving the 
history of the Germans from the earliest times to the close of the middle ages. 
To the preparation of this work the author devoted the best part of his life, and 
it is that on which his lame as a historian rests. It displays great ability and 
industry. The patriotic sentiments of the author give it a character of glow- 
ing enthusiasm and fervid eloquence, and his intellectual habits and tastes have 
led him to indulge largely in ratiocination upon the materials which his learn- 
ing and industry had collected. To some, these features will appear as a re- 
commendation, to others as blemishes of the work. 

2. Leo's Geschichte von Italien, in 5 vols., one of the best productions oi 
this acute and genial historian. 

3. Planck’s Geschichte der christlich-kirchlichen Gesellschafts-verfassung, 

in 5 vols., a work which gives evidence of extensive reading and reflection, 
and which has been muoh used in the preparation of this Article. StiU we 
have not unfrequently found it wanting in that peculiar sifting and adjustment 
of conflicting testimony and that profound appreciation of characters and events 
which mark Neander’s Church History. / 

4. Bower’s History of the Popes, notwithstanding its deficiency in riethod 

and in comprehensive historical surveys, a rich collection of well authenticated 
facts drawn from works accessible to but few. / 

5. Eichhorn’s Deutsche Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte, in 4 volsyan invalua- 
ble aid to one who would understand the legal relations of the Empire to the 
church and the Roman see. Indeed, no work casts more light on the subjeot 
of which this book treats. 

6. Neander, Gieseler, Guerike, Hase, Hencke, Schrockh, etc. of the eccle- 
siastical historians. 

7. Wessenberg's Die grossen Kirchenversammlungen des 15ten und lGten 
Jahrhunderts, in 4 vols., the work of a very able, learned and candid living 
Catholic writer, of strongly Gallican principles, and therefore at war with the 
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by the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
ethical principles inherent in the system, principles not only ne- 
cessary to its aims practically, but growing out of it logically, are 
yet to be more perfectly analyzed. Reuchlin, in Pascal’s Leben, 

' has given some valuable hints on this subject He has made it 
quite apparent that Jesuitism, as it is set forth by the early ethical 
writers of that order, is not, as many have supposed, a new scion, 
engrafted upon die old stock of Romanism, but a natural off-shoot, 
putting forth from its very root. Jesuitism was but the residuum 
of moral principles which was left in the Catholic church, when 
the Protestant elements were withdrawn. Herein lies the chief 
ground of the failure of the Jansenists in their controversy with 
the Jesuits. They were not in the old church where there had, 
for centuries, been a very respectable reforming and protesting 
party, but in the new church where that party no longer existed. 
They consequently found no sympathy ; but, on the contrary, 
were accused, not without reason, of having Protestant tenden- 
cies. The spirit of Jesuitism has been the ruling spirit of the 
Catholic church from the time of the council of Treat to the pre- 
sent day. Hence, when it has been put down by political power, 
it has acted like a scrofulous humor when scattered from the 
point where it had been concentrated, retiring within and gather- 

oHamnnUae party. The ini volume contains an admirable outline of the 
ram of the Papacy. 

8. Ste axel's Geechichte DeotechUnde enter den Fr&nkischen Xaieern, in 
8 vole., the most critical and elaborate history of the period, a model of special 
documentary history. 

9. Jafffe’s Gesehichte des Dentachen Retches on ter Lothar dem Sachsen, a 

Berlin prise eeeay, 1843, remarkable for the coespleteneea with which all the 
known records of the period, whether printed or in manuscript, hare been in- 
vestigated. « 

10. Von Roomer's Geechichte der Hohenrtaofen and ihrer Zeit. SM ed. in 
6 role. The three last mentioned works form an unbroken series in the his- 
tory of the Empire. The History of the HohensUafrni has, deservedly, high- 
er authority than any of the author's later historical productions. The haste 
with which he has written since he acquired a public name, has injured his 
reputation. 

11. H niter's Gesehichte Papet Innooenx dee Oritten and eiener Zeitgenae- 
eeo, in 4 role., the result of immense industry and labor, and presenting a mag- 
nificent panorama of the papal hierarchy at the height of its power. The 
author’s interest in his theme, and imagined candor carried him beyond rea- 
sonable bounds. After laboring upon his work twenty years, as a Protestant, 
end enjoying for ten years longer a high reputation from it, as a learned biogra- 
pher, not to say eulogist of the great papal monarch, he himaelf went over, in 
1844, to the Catholic church. 
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iug Hew strength to make its appearance duty the move formida- 
bly at another point 

The adaptedaess of the papal forms of religion to the common 
mind, on aesthetic principles, was not a subject of much inquiry 
with the old Protestant writers. They labored rathev to show that 
those forms were unscripturai and pagan. Others, at a later pe- 
riod, when the philosophy of these subjects began to be studied# 
discovered not only in the worship, but in the entire ickgkms sys- 
tem of the church of Borne, a theocratic religion, a false Judaism, 
rendering the kingdom of Christ one of outward ob serva tion. 
Not a few of those who have speculated upon the subject, have 
believed, that inasmuch as the character of the people in the 
middle ages was no longer that of the primitive Christians, but 
one which was formed under the influence of a darkness as gross 
as that which huhg over the mind of the ancient Jews, nothing 
oould be better adapted to the condition of the people flou t jnst 
such a theocracy. It has furthermore been said that the majority 
of the common people are generally in a state of ignorance which 
requires a religion which shall address the imagination and the 
heart chiefly through the senses, and that it is one of the mistakes 
of Protestantism to address itself to a higher order of intellect 
than exists commonly among the people. The best reply to this 
is that it is the aim of Protestantism as it is of Christianity to 
elevate man to a higher degree of intelligence, in order to give 
them a purer and more solid morality. That Romanism, on the 
contrary, degrades the intellect and abuses human nature by 
keeping it in the fetters of ignorance, has been shown, with signal 
ability, in a previous number of this journal. 

The interest now felt throughout the civilized world on the 
subject of the political influence of the see of Borne must neces- 
sarily call forth much discussion. That the whole Catholic church 
is, at this time, making a simultaneous effort to extend its politi- 
cal power, cannot be questioned. Many of the strongest minds 
of the age are deeply solicitous about the issue. Does the histo- 
ry of the past straggles of the Roman pontiff for political power 
throw any light on this point ? We think it does ; and though 
the subject has too wide a range to be fully illustrated in a single 
Article, we shall attempt, in the following pages, to bring forward, 
as a contribution to this end, some little light drawn from a his- 
torical examination of the protracted contest for supremacy be- 
tween the Papacy and the Empire in the middle ages. 

Though we are, in respect to the object proposed, more imme- 
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diately concerned with the origin and progress of the political in* 
fluence of the 'Court of Rome, still as that influence itself ema- 
nated from the ecclesiastical relations of the pontiff, it will be im- 
possible to obtain a clear view of the former without contemplat- 
ing it in connection with the latter. In theory, the two kinds of 
papal power may be separated ; in reality and in their practical 
operation, they go together. In the order of time, the ecclesiasti- 
cal elevation preceded the political. Both ingredients were of 
alow growth, the former having its origin about the time of Cy- 
prian, the latter about the time of the decline of the authority of 
the Greek emperors in Italy. Both were feeble in their begin- 
nings and rose to power only by desperate efforts amid various 
vicissitudes of fortune, and reached alike the culminating point 
of their internal and moral vigor under Gregory VII, and of their 
physical and external sway under Innocent ILL It would be in- 
teresting and instructive to trace out minutely all the successive 
steps by which the church of Rome ascended to her proud emi- 
nence. A mere indication of them is all that can be allowed m 
this place. 

Its earliest distinction, that of being revered as an apostolical 
church, it shared in common with several others. The schisms and 
heresies which distracted the early church directed the attention 
of men first to the necessity, and then to the means of maintain- 
ing its unity. This unity was first sought in the bishops, already 
elevated to a superiority over the presbyters ; and the bishops 
attempted to maintain it by means of provincial synods. 1 But 
when the theocratic conception of Christianity became general, 

1 Episcopates unus, episcoporum m ul tor am concord i numerositate diffusus, 
one episcopal officer, diffused through a consentaneous multitude of bishops. 
Cyprian's Ep. to Antonian us, cited by Guerike as the 63d, but numbered in 
Gersdorf ; Bib. Lat. as the 55th chap. XX. sec. 16. Episcopates unus eat 
cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur, the episcopal office is but one, of which 
each holds a part in conjunction with the rest.— Cyprian, De Unitate Eccks. 
IV. cited by Wessenberg, I. 150, and by Rettberg, Leben Cyprians, p. 370. 
This unity was preserved by the mutual recognition, on the part of bishops, of 
each others rights and independence in their respective sees, and by acting 
together in synods in matters of common interest. Manente concordiae vin- 
culo— actum suum disponit et dirigit unusquisque episcopus rationem propo- 
siti sui Domino redditurus. — Cyp. Ep. 55. XVII. 13. “ In which thing we do 
no violence to any one, nor impose on him any law, since the bishop (praepo- 
situs), in the government of his church, follows his own free will , having to 
give account for his action to the Lord'* — Cyp. Ep. 72, end. With reference to 
the synods, see Cyp. Ep. 75— per singnlosannossenioreset praepositi in unum 
conveniamus. 
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the want of a single organ and representative of union was felt. 
What eonld be more natural than that this should be found at 
Rome ? It was a matter of convenience that there should be 
some one church, not, indeed, to control, but simply to represent 
the orthodoxy of all the churches. Then it would be easy te 
bring schismatics and heretics to a simple and decisive test 
Such was the occasion of Cyprian’s celebrated treatise on the 
unity of the church, a production which contributed more than 
any other of that age to the formation of the Romm Cethefio 
church. Papal authority was not then contemplated ; but the 
oldest, the most influential, and the only apostolical church in the 
Western empire, was selected as the most natural exponent of 
the orthodox faith. The idea of its being the mother church on 
account of its having been the cathedra 'Petri was an after- 
thought, brought in somewhat awkwardly to support a vague 
theory already in existence. But in the course of time that 
which was accessary came to be considered as principal, and the 
apostle Peter, who was brought into the church of Borne, as 
bishop, by a very doubtful and unsatisfactory tradition, was final- 
ly ascertained to be the chief of the apostles, and the ground of 
the argument so far changed, as to make the preeminence of the 
church of Rome depend on the prominence of Peter. Still the 
object was the same, the representation of the unity of the church 
by that organ, not the administration of its government 1 

1 11 The Lord said to Peter, Thou art Peter ; upon this rock will 1 build my 
church, etc. 1 will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom, etc. Feed mj 
sheep. And though, after his resurrection, he gave the same power to all the 
apostles — yet, ut unitatem inanifestaret, unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno inci- 
pientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et caeteri aposioli qw>& 
fuit Petrus, pari consortio praediti ct honoris et potestatis — Cyp. De Uni late 
Eccles. IV. The same view was entertained by Augustine, as quoted bj 
Guerike ; claves non homo unus, sed unitas accepit ecclesiae. Hum ergo 
Petri excelientia praedicatur, quia ipsius universitatis et unitatis ecclesiae Jigu- 
ram gessit. De Diversis 108, i. e. he possessed no superior power; he 
merely the representative of the power of the church. So also Jerome, Ep. 
101 . Si auctoritas quaeritur, orbis majus est urbe , the authority of the whole 
church is greater than that of the church at Rome. When Stephen, bishop pf 
Rome claimed to have authority over other bishops, none resisted him ,with 
more promptness than Cyprian. His theory of pontiBcal power must be inter- 
preted by his practice. In Ep. 74 to Pompeius, he speaks thus of this haughty 
bishop of Rome : Inter caetera vel superba vel ad rein non pertinentia vel sibi 
ipsi contraria , quae imperitc atque i to pro vide scripsit [Stephanus], etiam illud 
adjunxit, etc. — Quae ista obstinatio est quaeve praesumtio (of Stephen), Awntb 
nam traditionem divinae dispositione anteponere ! — Praeclara sane (sarcastic) 
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When the council of Nice recognized formally the three pa- 
triarchates of Alexandria, Rome and Antioch, giving them au- 
thority over their respective metropolitans, similar to that of the 
metropolitans over the bishops of their provinces, the church 
of Rome, like the other two patriarchates, had a jurisdiction, 
which was no longer founded on mere assumption. This juris- 
diction was limited, however, to central and lower Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica. That the church of Rome did not then 
constitute a court of appeal from the other patriarchates is proved 
by the twenty-eighth canon of the council of Chalcedon, where 
it is said that Constantinople was raised to a patriarchate with 
the same privileges ( ra to a ngeaftsia ) 1 as those which had been 

et legitiina traditio, Stephano fratre nostro doceiite , proponitur ! — Cur in tan- 
tum (to such a degree) Stephani fratris nostri obstinalio dura (in maintaining 
his own opinion against that of other bishops) prorupit? — Nec consuetudo, 
quae apud quosdam (at Rome) obrepserat impedire debet quominus veritas 
praevaleat et vincat. Nam consuetudo (even Roman) sine veritate velnstas 
erroris est. — Fit autem studio praesumtionis et contumaciae *, ut quis (and, in 
this instance, the bishop of Rome) magis sua prava et falsa defendat, quam ad 
alterius recta et vera consentiat. — Oportet episcopum (no less at Rome than 
elsewhere) non tantum docere sed et discere. The next Epistle, the 75th, is 
from Firmilianus, bishop in Asia Minor, on the same subject and he is the rep- 
resentative of that country as Cyprian is of Africa. He says. Quantum ad id 
pertineat quod Slephanus dixit — plenissime vos respondistis, ne mine in tam 
stultum esse, qui hoc credat apostolos tradidisse — Eos, qui Roinae sunt, non 
ea in omnibus observare quae sint ab origine tradita, et frustra npostolorum 
auctoritatem praetendere , scire quis eliara inde potest, etc. — Unde apparel, 
traditionem lianc (at Rome) humanam esse. — Atque ego in hac parte juste in- 
dignor ad hanc tam apertam et manifestam Stephani stultitiam, quod qui sic de 
episcopate sui loco gloriatur et se successionem Petri tenere contend'd saper 
quern fundamenta ecclesiae collocata sunt, multas alias pctras inducat. (Why 
is this epistle omitted in the S&mrntliche Werke der Kirchenv&ter now in a 
course of publication by the Catholics ?) A council of eighty-seven bishops 
deliberated on the point in dispute between Cyprian, and the bishop of Rome 
and sustained the former. In the introduction to the acts of that council, 
Cyprian, with evident allusion to the assumption of undue authority by Stephen, 
uttered those memorable words, which Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccl. IV. 236) 
has attempted in vain to weaken : Neque quisque nostrum (any one of us) 
episcopum se esse episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrors ad obseqvcndi 
necessitatem collegas suos adigit, quando habeat ornnis episcopus pro licentia 
libertatis et potestatis suae arbitriuin proprium , tamqne judicari ab alio nun pos- 
sit , quam nec ipse potest alterum judicare. Sed expectemus universi judicium 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui unus et solus habet potestutem et praeponendi 
nos in ecclesiae suae gubernatione et de actu nostro judicamli. Sententiae 
Episc. 87, sive Concil. Carthag. in Cyprian's works. Are not the sentiments 
advanced in the foregoing extracts specimens of genuine Protestantism ? 

1 See Suicer on the word, and Wessenberg I. 272. 
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given to Eome. The bishops of Milan, Ravenna, Aquileia, and 
of the churches in Africa and Spain and most of Gaul were still 
independent of Rome. But the circumstance that Rome was 
the only patriarchate and the only apostolical church in the 
Western empire, gave it great moral influence ; and the judi- 
ciousness with which this influence was generally exerted and 
consequently the success which ordinarily attended the measures 
recommended by the Roman church, rendered the voice of the 
latter important to all contending parties, whether iu church or 
in State. Persons wishing its support would naturally approach 
it in language of high respect and even of flattery, which the 
Roman bishops would take in earnest and lay up for future use. 
Neither princes nor prelates hesitated to acknowledge an extra- 
ordinary power, so long as it was on their side. It was almost 
uniformly the dependent person, struggling against a more power- 
ful opponent, that exalted the pope, whose assistance he im- 
plored, but whose power he had, for the time being, no particular 
occasion to dread. Therefore it has been said by some writers, 
that the Roman pontiff was not specially in fault for assuming 
such power, for the people, in those times of general disorder, 
would have it so ; and innumerable parties of various descriptions 
were continually compelling him to exercise it All acts of this 
kind, however natural in themselves, were informal ; and, until 
the consent of all the parties could be obtained, they were in- 
capable of becoming a law. At the council of Sardica, in 347, 
which was not acknowledged to be oecumenical, a power of re- 
vision by a court of his own appointment was given to the Ro- 
man bishop Julian, in case of appeal by a bishop dissatisfied with 
a provincial trial. 1 

In 385, Himerius of Spain, proposed certain questions relating 
to discipline and worship to Damasus, bishop of Rome, which, 
as the death of the latter soon ensued, were answered by his 
successor Siricius. The reply is the earliest decretal letter found 
in the collections of papal decretals, which in later times, but not 
in that early age, had the authority of law. 9 Innocent L in 416, 
was the first who laid absolute claim that all the churches of the 
Western empire should submil to his authority , in matters of faith, 
in consequence of his being the successor of Peter, the chief of 
the apostles — a claim, however, which was far from being gene- 


1 Concilium Sard, canon 3. 

* Ilencke, Kirchengescbichte, Vol. 1. p. 307. 
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itoHy acknowledged. In 445, pope Leo the Great, succeeded ill 
convincing the emperor Valentinian III, then a minor, that one 
of the surest means of attaching the provinces to his throne 
would be to support the see of Rome in its authority over the 
etmrches. 1 

There appears, on the whole, a striking analogy between the 
means employed by papal Rome and those employed by pagan 
Rome, for the subjugation of the world. The slightest show of 
reason and justice satisfied the Roman conscience, in each case, 
provided victory was on its side. The conquest of distant prov- 
inces was brought in to confirm the authority that was contested 
at home. Where was the Roman bishop first submitted to sis 
absolute spiritual Lord ? In England, whither Gregory the Great 
had sent Augustine and his forty associates, and in Germany 
whither Boniface and his coadjutors, under Roman dictation, had 
converted the rude tribes, at the same time to Christianity and to 
Romanism. How immensely did these two countries contribute 
to bring the other nations of Europe under the Roman yoke ! 
How slow were the Gallic churches in submitting tQ Rome; and 
how successful would their resistance certainly have been, but 
for the opposing tide of influence that flowed in from Germany 
and England.* 


1 44 Rome would not have been able to gain an entire ascendency in tlie 
church, bad not emperors and kings, who made use of bishop* and popes as 
cheeks upon each other, lent their aid. It was these princes, who, to strength- 
en themselves by means of the papal authority, made that authority absolute 
in the church. The papal see was thereby raised to an eminence, from which 
•t could look down upon kings as vassals. The history of the kings of Europe 
furnishes ample illustrations of this remark. Even Valentinian gave to the 
see of Rome absolute power in the West, in the hope of thereby binding the 
provinces more firmly to his throne.” — Weseenberg, I. 274. Such is the lan- 
guage of an enlightened Catholic writer, who was for ten years bishop of 
Constance. 

* 44 The church of Rome hid extensive possessions not only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city and in the neighborhood of Naples, but also in 
the south of Fiance, in Illyria, and, most of all in Sicily. How large the 
patrimony of the church of Rome was, especially in Sicily, may be learn- 
ed from a letter of Gregory the Great He says, in respect to the stods of 
homes on the Sicilian estates, that they were almost annihilated ; that but little 
profit was derived from them ; and that all the horses might ss well be sold, 
except a rcry/etr, four hundred, for example. For the raising of such num- 
bers of horses, large landed estates were necessary ; and this will explain why 
the eastern emperor could safely leave Rome to take care of itself. The bish- 
op provided for all the necessities of the city. He raised the money for the 
troops. He furnished corn to relieve the people from famine ; and as most of 
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Intimately blended with the spiritual, was the temporal rule of 
the pope. It originated, partly in the entensive landed estates, 
which the benevolence of pious individuals bestowed upon it, and 
partly in the personal influence and authority of such men as 
Leo the Great and Gregory the Great, who, aided by their eccle- 
siastical position, acted a very patriotic part, at a time when po- 
litical rule was nearly at an end in Italy. 

It was about this time that the empire of the Franks or the 
German empire, whose many conflicts with the Papal hierarchy 
are soon to engage our attention, took its origin. While Goths 
and Vandals and Huns were pouring a tide of desolation over 
Italy, Gaul and Spain and all the territories from the north of 
Asia to the south-west of Europe and to Africa were in a state 
of the wildest disorder, the four German tribes, which were des- 
tined to become the regenerators of nearly all Europe, were 
emerging from their obscurity, and assuming importance as rising 
States. The homes of these tribes, known under the names of 
Saxons, Franks, Allernauns or Suabians and Bavarians, were be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe, the Baltic and the Alps. The 
three great problems of historical interest to be solved by impor- 
tant events extending through successive centuries, were, first, 
Which of these tribes was to bear rule over the rest? Second- 
ly, Whether they could ever be made to coalesce and be consol- 
idated into one empire ? Thirdly, Whether, they, while all the 
other nations of Europe tfrere overrun, would be able to resist the 
furious assaults of the Slavonic race on their eastern frontier, the 
Northmen on their northern and western waters, and the Hun- 
garians, on the south-east ? The first problem, respecting inter- 
nal rule, seemed to be solved by the supremacy of the Franks 
and the subsequent establishment of the Carlovingian dynasty. 
But scarcely a century from the time of Charlemagne was to 
pass, before the fierce Saxon, who never forgot nor forgave the in- 
humanity of his humiliation, should, with a strong hand, wrest 

the estates near Rome belonged to the church, and were cultivated by coloni 
under the bishop's direction, these cultivators of the soil came, by the Roman 
law, under his jurisdiction. Such authority became the more necessary as 
nearly all connection between the people of Rome and the exarch of Ravenna 
was broken off by the Lombards. Hence, after the invasion of Italy by the 
Lombards, we find the bishops of Rome at the head of all secular transactions 
in and about Rome, with almost princely power. They transact the business 
with the court at Constantinople. They treat with the Lombards respecting 
war and peace, and contribute from their own resources to defray the expenses 
of war.” — Leo's Geschichte Italiens , Vol. 1. p. 143. 
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the imperial power both from the family and the tribe that had 
humbled him, and for a full century, under the two Henrys and 
the three Ottoes, maintain his proud position as master of all the 
centre of Europe. Again the Frank was to recover his sway, 
and hold it a hundred years longer and then deliver the sceptre 
over to a stronger hand, from which it was to pass to the Hohen- 
staufens. Finally, the jealousy and hostility of the four great 
dukedoms, especially when divided into two nearly equal parries, 
as Guelfs, in Saxony and Bavaria, and Ghibilines, in Suabia and 
Franconia, were to rend the empire into fragments as fatal to ha 
political power as they are, in their representation, unseemly to 
the eye that rests on the map of that unfortunate country. 

We have anticipated our reply to the second inquiry. The 
third problem found its solution, in part, in the ultimate estab- 
lishment of strong military colonies, extending ia one unbroken 
line from the Baltic to the Adriatic. This boundary line of Marks 
between the two hostile races of men, the Teutonic and the Sla- 
vonic, was to wave backward and forward with defeat or victory 
for two centuries, and the territory between the Elbe and the 
Oder was to be drenched alternately with the blood of the one 
and the other, in many successive massacres of the whole pop- 
ulation. 1 In consequence of the insignificancy and weakness to 

1 In 780, Charlemagne crossed the Elbe with an army and reduced the Slavi 
to a nominal subjection. 

805, He sent his son to quell a revolt, who gained a victory at the month 
of the Saale. 

928, The rebellious Wends (Slavi) were again subdued and Branden- 
burg, their capital taken by Henry 1. 

9*29, After another revolt in which the Slavi murdered the Christian pop- 
ulation, they were conquered again. 

938, After renewed massacres on both sides, Otto I. reduced all the coun- 
try to a subject province. 

983, Havelburg and Brandenburg were captured and burnt by the Wends 
and the inhabitants murdered and all the marks of Christianity 
and of Saxon rule east ot the Elbe were utterly destroyed, and 
Saxony itself was invaded by an army of 30,000 men. 

992, A war of extermination raged between the Elbe and the Oder, in 
which the Wends were finally victorious, and were not reconquered 
till H55. 

For a very minute and accurate account of these bloody scenes, the reader 
is referred to Spicker’s excellent Kirchen-und Keformations-geschichte der 
Mark Brandenburg, vol. I. (the only one which has yet appeared, published in 
1839) pp. 12 — 53. The Saxon Mark, on the Elbe, at 4ts great bend below 
Magdeburg, was on the original boundary line. But as the Saxons extended 
their conquests to the east, the boundary was removed, and new Marks were 
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which the descendants of Charlemagne were to sink, the North- 
men were to swarm all along the coasts of the Baltic and North 
seas, and penetrate to the interior on every navigable river, and 
hundreds of cities and towns, smoking in ruins, were to mark 
their desolating track. Meanwhile, the Hungarians, with the 
spirit of the old Huns, were to make their inroads upon<he em- 
pire from the south-east, and carry their conquests into Bavaria 
and Suabia, aad even to Thuringia and Saxony. But the em- 
pire was to be renewed, and its authority and power restored 
under the iron strength of the Saxon monarchy Especially, 
under Otto the Great, the Northmen were to flee to their homes, 
and the Hungarians, after the battle of Lochfeld, were to retire 
below the Enns never to return. With these sketches of the 
rise of the empire, we must content ourselves, for the present 
How came the two powers, whose origin has been thus imper- 
fectly described, the papal and the imperial, to form a connection 
with each other ? The first act that tended to their union was 
the organization, by Boniface, of a national church in Germany, 
subject to the Holy See. The primate of Germany, the arch- 
bishop of Mayence, was brought into immediate connection with 
the government, and this relation led to measures of the highest 
importance to both parties. Soon, the circumstances under which 
Pepin came to the throne, to the exclusion of the royal family, 
rendered it necessary to satisfy the moral sense of the people by 

established. The first was subsequently called the Old Mark *, the second, the 
Middle Mark ; and the third, which was farthest to the east, the Uker Mark, 
which were finally all united under the name of the Mark of Brandenburg, 
out of which tiie kingdom of Prussia has grown. That a similar struggle be- 
tween the hostile races took place farther south, along the Elbe, might be in- 
ferred, if we did not know it otherwise, from the frequent changes of the 
Marks on the frontier. The old Thuringian Mark is soon found to be in the 
interior ; and East Mark, and the Mark of Lusatia spring up successively in 
the east, and the new marks of Zeits, Merseburg and Misnia in the south- 
east. In these destructive wars, fresh colonists were sent by the Germans, 
who were always crowding to the east, to fill the places of those that were slain 
in the frontier towns and fortresses. The Slavi or Sdavi in these districts 
were mostly annihilated, the remainder were reduced to bondage, and the very 
name of the people came to be employed to designate all who are in a state of 
servitude, in English, slave ; in German, Sklav ; in French, eselave. So the 
German race, formerly bounded on the east by the Elbe, spread themselves 
ultimately in a northerly direction over Mecklenburg and Pomerania to the 
Baltic ; north-east to Russia and Poland ; and south-east to the district around 
the Adriatic. The Bohemian boundary on the east of Germany remained un- 
changed. Hence the German language is spoken to this day west of a crescent 
line running from Illyria to Russia on the Baltic. 
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procuring the express sanction of the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority in Christendom. Within two or three years from that 
time, the bishop of Rome, oppressed by the Lombards, and de- 
serted by the Greek emperor, had occasion to look to Pepin for a 
reciprocity of favors. The brave Frank, at the request of the 
pope, crossed the Alps, conquered the Lombards and recovered 
the territories which they had seized ; but instead of restoring 
them to the Greek emperor, who was supposed to lose his claim 
to them on losing his power to defend them, generously made 
a grant of them to the church of Rome, saying that he had fought, 
not for the Greeks, but for the apostle Peter. From this time, 
the pope became a temporal prince in reality. Twenty years 
later, on the renewal of hostilities by the Lombards, Charlemagne, 
at the call of the pontiff, destroyed their kingdom, became mas- 
ter of Italy and assumed the power which had formerly been 
claimed by the eastern emperors. Charlemagne, on his part, 
confirmed and increased the cession of territory made by his pre- 
decessor to the patrimony of saint Peter ; and the pope, in re- 
turn, gave a religious sanction to the bold and somewhat ques- 
tionable step of Charlemagne, and consummated the union, to 
which so many measures had tended, by crowning him as Ro- 
man emperor. 

Here we find the two great powers, which eclipsed all others 
in Europe during the middle ages, meeting and embracing each 
other with youthful confidence, and though united, destined to 
exist henceforth as jealous and contending parties. What arbi- 
ter, in case of dispute between them, was to decide whether the 
emperor elevated the pope, or the pope the emperor ? Both had 
acted with selfish aims, and neither had sufficiently provided 
against the endless and bloody disputes, which finally grew out 
of these transactions . 1 Here we find in these potentates the two 
pivots on which turned the policy of European cabinets for cen- 
turies. Though rivals, they were mutually dependent on each 
other. Neither could exist alone. They were, to use the favo- 
rite metaphor of that age, the two great lights of heaven ; only it 


1 “ Charlemagne received through his coronation by the pontiff no real in- 
crease of power, but a higher dignity by which, in the view of the people, bis 
power over the western empire was sanctified. All this existed only in 
thought ; but the world is governed more by such ideas than by the sword. 
If the pope, by removing, in this manner, the empire in the West, solemnly 
acknowledged a sovereign over himself, he, at the same time, appeared to have 
created that sovereign by his own power .” — Hosts Kirchcngeschichtc, p. 168. 
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was undetermined which was to rule by day and which by night 
The pope conferred a moral sanction upon the state, the empe- 
ror gave protection to the church. The one was the spiritual, the 
other the temporal head of Christendom,— two dangerous pow- 
ers when combined, as they often were, against the liberties of 
the people, and scarcely less so, when, as was most common, they 
were at variance with each other. The hapless condition of en- 
lightened patriots, when emperor and pontiff should join hands in 
the work of persecution and outlawry, is illustrated in the fate of 
such men as Arnold of Brescia* The general state of wretched- 
ness that ensued when, in case of dissension between them, either 
an angry potentate, in the three-fold character of German mon- 
arch, Lombard king and Roman emperor, should lead a veteran 
army over the Alps to take vengeance on the pope and his allies 
among the princes and free cities of Italy, or, on the other hand, 
the successor of saint Peter, at the alleged call of God and of 
the church, should ply the vast machinery at his command to 
arouse the superstitious consciences in the greater part of all 
Christendom to a sense of their religious obligations to abandon 
a sacrilegious sovereign — the general state of wretchedness, I 
say may be seen in the melancholy history of Italian campaigns, 
•f cities sacked and plundered, and of armies perishing more by 
the plague than by the sword, or in the blighting curse of the 
ban which sanctified the unholy ambition of jealous princes and 
nobles, and called out from their lurking places in every cones 
of the empire all the fiendish spirits of rebellion. 

The first century of the union of the two parties above named, 
reaching from the time of Charlemagne to that of the last of his 
descendants, is comparatively barren of interest, and may be 
passed over here in silence. Daring that period, file empire was 
dismembered, and went nearly to decay. Meanwhile the Roman 
bishops took advantage of the times, and wrested from the weak 
and contending princes a superiority which was far from being 
conceded by the founder of the empire. This was the time for 
the false decretals of Isidore, purporting to be a collection of file 
decretals of the% bishops of Rome from Clement I. A. D. 91 to 
Damasus L in 384, according to which, Christ himself gave to 
the church of Rome sovereign power over all other churches, to 
come forth probably from the hand of some writer attached to the 
court of the pontiff, and find the more support among the credu- 
lous from the fact that the civil power was not in a condition to 
make resistance. Thus Nicholas 1 (858—867) could assume to 
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be the protector of the whole church, and with the general sym- 
pathies of the people, and the aid of servile bishops on his side, 
could humble the profligate Lothaire II, compel him to be re-unit- 
ed with his virtuous queen Theutberga, and could bring to terms 
the archbishop Hincmar of Rheims, who had strenuously and 
violently maintained the liberties of the Gallican church. 

The most important and interesting period in regard to the 
contest with whose history we are concerned, embraces the four 
centuries from the last of the Carlovingians, about the year 900, 
to the removal of the papal court to Avignon and its subjection 
to the king of Frauce, about the year 1300. 

The first century and a half, extending to the time of Henry 
III, being strongly marked by the predominance of the imperial 
power, may be conveniently contemplated by itself. At the com- 
mencement of this period, we find the empire in ruins and the 
Roman bishops in power. But the Saxon house soon ascended 
the throne, raised the empire from its impotency and dishonor, 
and gave it a new and almost independent form of existence. 
Germany was again united ; its sovereignty was now established, 
not by papal influence or authority, but solely by Saxon heroism. 
France was left to become an independent kingdom, but Italy 
was conquered afresh and incorporated into the empire. Such a 
series of events was adapted to revive some old, and to give rise 
to some new questions of a very grave character. Was the 
empire, as it now existed, to be considered as the old empire 
founded by Charlemagne ? or was it a new kingdom, won by 
the sword of Henry and Otto, and therefore dependant for its 
form on their power alone ? If the former should be maintained, 
then the same relations of mutual dependence, whatever they 
were, which subsisted between the empire and the papacy 
would naturally be renewed ; if the latter, then all such ques- 
tions would remain yet to be settled. The respective rights and 
powers of the two parties in regard to each other, were, in point 
of fact, never definitely settled by agreement What, then, de- 
termined the character of the subsequent relations existing be- 
tween the pontiff and the emperor ? We answer, power. So 
long as the latter could, and wherever he could, he put down and 
set up popes, at pleasure ; when the former had acquired the 
requisite power, he disposed of the imperial crown with equal 
independence. Their weapons were different, but their authori- 
ty was nearly equal The power of the one was moral, that of 
the other physical The one strengthened the military and polit- 
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ical bulwarks of the empire, in order to awe the Roman court 
into submission ; the other educated the consciences of the people 
and founded a system of canonical law by which all controver- 
sies between the church and the State were to be determined, 
and then securely relied for its execution on the moral sentiments 
of the age. Public opinion was his magazine of power, and in 
forming and employing that, he was as great an adept as any 
conscience manufacturer of later times. 

With respect to the line of policy pursued by the emperors, 
we may remark that Otto the Great, the chief promoter of the 
Saxon rule, was so far influenced by the image of the old empire, 
floating in his imagination, that after having, as German king, 
firmly established his throne by driving back the Northmen and 
the Hungarians, who had swept over the western and eastern 
borders of the kingdom, he put forth his hand eagerly to seize 
the iron crown of Lombardy, and the more splendid one of the 
Roman empire. He therefore followed the example of Charle- 
magne, brought Italy into subjection, and annexed it to his do- 
minions. Mistaken policy ! the cause of almost infinite evil to 
the empire, and, ultimately, as will appear hereafter, of the ruin 
of the most splendid family that was ever raised to the imperial 
throne of Germany. 

Mountains, seas and rivers had marked out the natural bounda- 
ries of Germany. It had all the geographical advantages for a 
great and prosperous nation. It actually extended, at a little 
later period, from the Rhone to the Vistula, and from the Baltic 
to the Alps and the Adriatic. Its territory, though vast, was 
compact and well rounded. But when Otto annexed Italy to 
the empire, it was geographically divided, and its two parts so 
widely separated by the Alps, that they could never be closely 
connected. The Germans and Italians were, moreover, so di- 
verse, not only in language, manners and institutions, but in the 
very frame-work of their intellectual and moral character, as to 
render it impossible for them ever to coalesce. The German 
was honest, plain, vigorous, high minded and enthusiastic ; the 
Italian was wily, intriguing, courtly, and incapable of high aims 
and great principles. They hated each other bitterly through all 
the vicissitudes of their political connection. 

The project of a German Roman empire was magnificent, in- 
deed, but impolitic and impracticable ; flattering to the ambition of 
great minds in that romantic age, but necessarily ending in ruin. 
Had the Saxon emperors employed their well-known energy in 
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strengthening and consolidating their government at home,— had 
they, in this respect, adopted the policy of the French kings, and 
reduced their powerful vassals to a greater dependence on the 
mown, they would have established their throne on an endnring 
foundation. But the false glory of a Roman empire, a nominal 
supremacy among the nations of Christendom, and the honor of 
being protector of the church, were too alluring to be resisted, and 
they acted with fatal efficacy upon the great and splendid quali- 
ties of ambitious emperors. The resources and best energies of 
the nation were exhausted in useless and worse than useless 
Italian campaigns. The blood and treasure wasted there were 
scarcely less than in one of the great crusades. The Lombard 
cities, burning with a spirit of freedom, would fight to desperation 
in defence of their liberties ; and when defeated and such places 
as Milan completely leveled to the ground, the people would rise 
again in rebellion, immediately form a new confederacy, and even 
fall upon the returning imperial army in the very passes of the 
Alps and send the emperor home in disgrace after his most signal 
conquests. Often did he escape narrowly with his life on his 
way home, pursued and attacked, at an unguarded moment, by 
those very persons who had just received pardon from his lips, 
as they passed in long procession before him with halters about 
their necks. It thus became necessary at length, as we shall see 
under the Hohenstaufens, for the emperors to pass much of their 
time in Italy, and leave Germany, in the meanwhile, to the un- 
safe government of ministers. Thus the hearts of the people 
were finally alienated from their prince. They cared but little 
about an emperor whom they rarely saw, and conquests in which 
they had no interest The nobles took this occasion to aggrandise 
themselves. The emperor, needing all their support in his Italian 
projects, especially in the time of the Hohenstaufens, would be- 
stow upon them, in order to secure their military services, dange- 
rous grants of power. It is easy to perceive that n'o individual 
would watch with more interest all these movements than the 
Roman pontiff He did not relish the presence of the emperor 
with his military forces in the vicinity of Rome. He cunningly 
seized the moment when the malaria and the plague were sweep- 
ing away the imperial army, and then secretly pulled the wires, 
which, in his hands, generally acted upon the greater port of 
Italy, stirring it up to rebellion. With the large party of disaf- 
fected and ambitious princes and nobles, which could be found at 
almost any time in Germany, the pope never failed to be on good 
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terms and to keep up a confidential correspondence. One of two 
things he coaid always effect, — he could either create a political 
explosion in Germany, when the emperor was in Italy, or, if the 
emperor had returned home with his army, he could stir up the 
oppressed and exasperated Lombard and Italian cities to open 
revolt Under the Saxon emperors, however, the empire had 
generally power enough to maintain itself firmly. Soon after its 
transition to the Franconian family, and just before it gave any 
indications of decline, it presented a most magnificent spectacle. 

Let the reader imagine himself standing upon an eminence on 
the banks of the Rhine, a little above Mayence, about eight 
hundred and twenty years ago. He would have seen the Ger- 
man nation assembling, in a vast plain, on both sides of the river, 
to elect a new emperor. The four great duchies of Saxony, 
Franconia, Suabia and Bavaria, the heart and strength of the 
empire, and four other distant duchies, forming its greatest cir- 
cumference, would have been seen represented by great armies 
under the command of their respective dukes, pitching their tents 
where their fathers had done, on similar occasions before them. 
The congregated thousands of feudal lords and vassals covered 
the whole plain. The complicated forms of election were passed 
through. Conrad, the first of the Franconian dynasty was ele- 
vated to the imperial throne ; festivities of extraordinary brilliancy 
and pomp succeeded, and the people went, with increased enthu- 
siasm and national pride, to their castles or to their huts. All 
this was not a vain show, bat was a true index of the great re- 
sources and military power of the empire. The vigor of the gov- 
ernment continued to increase through that whole reign ; and dur- 
ing the next succeeding one the empire reached, under Henry 
HI, the summit of its greatness, embracing nine duchies, besides 
the three kingdoms of Burgundy, Italy and Hungary* The em- 
peror was without a rival among the sovereigns of Europe. The 
church bowed to his will, and four successive pontiffs received 
the tiara from his hand. 

Here the scales begin to turn in favor of the papacy, and for 
about a century and a half, till the time of Innocent III, a very 
different period of history is presented to our view. This may 
properly be designated as the age of Hildebrand, inasmuch as 
it was peculiarly his policy that infused new life and power into 
the church and gave it a complete victory over the empire. It 
will now be necessary to go back and take up the narrative where 
we left it, in respect to the papacy. 

Vol. IL No. 8. 66 
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The whole of the foregoing period, and even the time previous 
to that, as far back as to the age of Charlemagne, was one 
which did little credit to the Holy See. Otto L found the papal 
court a perfect seraglio, occupied by a series of dissolute popes 
with no parallel in the history of the hierarchy, except, perhaps, 
in Alexander VI. at the dawn of the Reformation. From that 
time onward, cabals and violence prevailed over honor and justice 
at the apostolical seat Unprincipled men snatched the tiara 
from the heads of their more successful rivals and drove them 
with armed forces from the city. A single noble family had for 
thirty years held forcible possession of the see of Rome, when 
Henry III felt londly called upon, by a regard to the public good, 
to put a stop to these abuses and restore the papacy to its ancient 
character. No one, therefore, was disposed to be very scrupulous 
about forms and to dispute his right, when he placed several suc- 
cessive popes on the throne 

But at this point a new era commences. A wonderful series 
of events gives a new and unexpected turn to the tide of affairs, 
and one of the most striking spectacles in the history of mankind, 
presents itself in the grandeur of the papal power from the pon- 
tificate of Gregory VII. to that of Innocent IIL The papacy 
was reformed and invigorated beyond all former example. The 
most splendid talents of the age ruled in the college of the cardi- 
nals and on the pontifical throne. In the meantime, the empe- 
rors who succeeded were rendered wanton by their hereditary 
power, and abandoned themselves to cruelty and oppression, and 
every vice of royalty. They were quite destitute of that lofti- 
ness of aim and fixedness of purpose which rendered Gregory 
the wonder of the age, and consequently lost both the support 
of their great vassals and the moral consideration and respect 
which belonged to their predecessors. 

In the year 1048, Henry IIL was invited by the Romans to 
give them a new pontiff He appointed a German bishop, a per- 
sonal friend, whom he could safely trust as a determined re- 
former, and whom he hoped to retain in his interest This indi- 
vidual (Leo IX.) took with him on his way to Rome, Hildebrand, 
a poor carpenter in his boyhood, afterwards a student at Rome, 
but now a monk at Clugny. From that moment he infused his 
own genius into the papal counsels, suggesting to the new pope, 
immediately on meeting him, to delay assuming his official cha- 
racter till he should reach Rome and receive from the church his 
appointment in due form, and thus avoid the appearance of re- 
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cognising the emperor’s authority in the election. This remarka- 
ble young man, henceforth the soul of the hierarchy, by forming 
a masterly system of policy, and carrying it into execution through 
five successive pontificates, wielded a greater individual moral 
power than any other statesman of the Middle Ages. 

The great political power possessed by Henry III, and the ex- 
traordinary authority which he had assumed, began to be dange- 
rous even in his hands. He built up and fortified the fabric of 
the State at the expense of the church. Especially in the exer- 
cise of the assumed right of investiture, did he squander the funds 
of the church upon his political tools and favorites. The bishops 
were at the same time temporal lords, enjoying large estates, and 
even commanding armies, 1 having been mised to great power as 
a check upon the secular vassals. It was this two-fold character 
of the bishops which lay at the bottom of all disputes about in- 
vestitures. There was an obvious incongruity in their receiving 
ecclesiastical appointments from the crown, and yet the incon- 
gruity would be no less, if they were to be introduced to large 
estates and to political power by the Homan bishop. In the one 
case, the emperor would secularize and degrade the church ; in 
the other, the hierarchy would control the civil administration. 
In point of fact, the German prelates were, at this time, like the 
secular princes, holders of estates and offices in feudal depend- 
ence upon the crown. In every controversy that might arise be- 
tween the court of Borne and the emperor, they were bound by 
their allegiance in their secular character, to espouse the cause of 


1 44 In Saabia from the time of its earliest dukes, the appointment of bishops 
was made by the kings, the election by the chapters being regarded more or 
Jess, according to circumstances. The bishops were in a state of dependence 
upon the throue. From the king they received their investitures; to him 
they took the oath of allegiance ; at his command, they were bound to levy 
and even to lead armies, and were deposed in case of unfaithfulness or disobe- 
dience. On the other hand, as they were always to attend at court, they en- 
joyed facilities for obtaining grants of territory, and various privileges, such as 
the right of coining and levying taxes. Though often compelled to convert a 
part of their possessioosintofiefs in order to support armies, they thereby came 
to have courts and cabinets of their own.” — Stalin’s Wirtembergische Ge- 
schichte, Vol. I. (published iu 1841, the remainder has not yet appeared), p. 
673. The same indefatigable and most excellent antiquarian, has given a com- 
plete list of the bishops of Suabia who accompanied the emperors in their Italian 
campaigns, many of whom, like others attached to the imperial court and army, 
lost their lives there. In this list are found the names of six bishops of Con- 
stance, four of Augsburg, four of Worms, two of Spire and two of Strasburg. 
See p. 519. 
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the latter ; and be, to make the matter doubly sure, would ordi- 
narily invest with the ring and the staff only those ambitious 
men on whose political influence he could safely rely. No won- 
der that the eagle-eyed Hildebrand should early perceive the 
true nature and importance of that policy and resolve on breaking 
it up. This was the chief, nay the essential point contested be- 
tween the pope and the emperor. That gained or lost, all was 
gained or lost For as the respective claims of pontiff and em- 
peror, growing out of the double character of the bishops, as pre- 
lates and vassals, were equal, nothing but the superiority of one 
of the parties over the other could settle those claims. Thus the 
decisiou of the particular point m dispute involved the whole 
question of precedence between the respective parties. The 
emergency was met with a corresponding efibrt on both sides. 
On the issue the emperor staked his crown and the pontiff his 
see. The contest would seem to be unequal; for, on all ques- 
tions of power, the emperor had the means of decision immedi- 
ately at hand. Yet everything depended at last on the public 
sentiment He who could wield that most effectually, was sure 
of victory in the end. This Hildebrand understood full well, — 
better than his opponents, who felt strong, not so much in the 
manifest goodness of their cause as in their arms. Still the patri- 
otic feelings of the nation were on the side of the emperor. The 
contest opened on the part of Hildebrand sagaciously, if not no- 
bly. His first great efibrt was to win for the church a solid repu- 
tation and permanent influence, founded on character, and thus 
to intrench himself and his cause in the hearts of all the consci- 
entious, against the brute force of the emperor. The work of re- 
form was commenced by the emperor himself. Hildebrand, 
while he was apparently a mere instrument of the emperor, coop- 
erating with him through the agency of the pontiff whose adviser 
he was in reality , conducted the process in such a manner as to 
give the pope an extraordinary judicial authority, and directed the 
reform to such objects and such only as tended to increase and 
concentrate the power of the church. 

Never was there a more complete change wrought in the pos- 
ture of affairs than when Henry and the pope of his own nom- 
ination opened the campaign of reform. The reformation was, 
indeed, carried on, but under Hildebrand’s direction, it was 
brought to an unexpected issue. Leo, the reforming pope, pass- 
ed most of his pontificate in a novel manner, — in travelling from 
coontry to country, meeting synods, and sitting in judgment in 
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cases of simony. Never before did a pope exercise such a judi- 
cial power. Heretofore the provincial synods themselves were 
the judicatory for the trial of such offences. Thus the Holy 
Father monopolized, not only the legislative and executive au- 
thority of the whole church but the judiciary also. 

Why was such an extraordinary procedure submitted to on the 
part of the emperor and of the synods ? Because this unprece- 
dented power was applied to a good end, the purification of the 
church ; — because the emperor himself was the mover, and sup- 
posed there could be no danger, inasmuch as the pope was bis 
own creature, and wholly in his power ; — because numbers of 
the synods were the very persons to be tried ; — because appearan- 
ces of regular forms were kept up by making the synods the 
place of trial, though the tribunal itself was essentially changed ; 
— and finally because only those notorious cases were taken up, 
where all the popular sympathies were on the pontiff’s side. 

It is impossible not to recognize the agency of Providence in 
the course of these important transactions. Precisely at this 
juncture a child, six years old, succeeded to the imperial throne, 
and different factions of German nobles and prelates successive- 
ly had him under their direction. He grew up in all the wanton- 
ness of irresponsible power. Hildebrand, during this period of 
misrule completed his preparations for the crisis that was draw- 
ing on. The decisive battle was now to be fought He there- 
fore put the triple crown upon his own head, and under the name 
of Gregory VII made himself memorable in the history of the 
world. The right of investiture was not contested mainly with 
France or England, where the royal power was now strong, but 
Germany, was made the point of attack ; because the empire was 
in a state of weakness and disorder, and the victory being once 
secured in such a monarchy, it would be easy afterwards, in more 
favorable times, to extend it elsewhere. The diplomatic skill 
also of Gregory was of the highest order. 1 Foreseeing that the 
prohibition of investitures by laymen (as he cautiously general- 
ized the term for emperor), and the suspension of those bishops 
whom the emperor had inducted into office, would arouse the ut- 
most indignation of the latter, and bring him immediately to 
Borne at the head of a powerful army, he entered into negotia- 
tion with the disaffected German princes and created such a fao- 


1 “ Gregory VII. vat intellectually the mott powerful and tbe most genial 
statesman, of the middle ages.” — Leo's Universolgesehichte, Vol. II. p. 124. 
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t km as to render it perilous for the emperor to leave the country. 
He also formed an alliance with the Normans, now masters of 
Naples and Sicily, and the most warlike and powerful people on 
that side the Alps. After taking all these precautions, the pope 
was ready for the onset But in pursuing his main object, he pro- 
ceeded covertly, and was careful, while drawing on the decisive 
action, to keep the religious sympathies of the public strongly in 
his favor. In his first skirmishes, he always managed to have 
the open rupture turn on a point where he was clearly in the 
right He assailed, not the emperor, but the bishops invested 
with office by him ; and not even such indiscriminately, but those 
only Whose profligacy, or wanton abuse of power was notorious ; 
and then he proceeded with amazing boldness and decision. 
When the provoked emperor espoused their cause, he himself 
was first warned, and then put under the ban for violating the 
established discipline of the church. But Gregory did not suffer 
such a crisis to come on till he knew the emperor's vassals were 
ready to break with him, and were eager to seize upon any pre- 
tence for revolt Thus the passionate monarch found himself 
like a wild beast in a net The moment he began to rage, the 
cords which held his subjects in allegiance were snapped ; and 
yet in all this, the emperor alone seemed to be in fault 

The intelligent reader is familiar with the result the most per- 
fect triumph recorded in the history of political genius and states- 
manship over the wantonness of mere physical power. The Ger- 
man diet, prepared for the occasion as it was, refused to acknowl- 
edge their emperor until he should free himself from the papal ban. 
The humbled monarch, who was now as destitute pf fortitude as 
he had been of prudence, went in the character of a private indi- 
vidual and of & penitent to seek reconciliation with the pope. 
The scene of this unparalleled humiliation was at Canossa in Tus- 
cany. There the emperor was compelled to stand in the open air, 
barefooted, three days in the midst of winter, before he could be 
admitted to the presence of the pope. This to be sure, was an 
ecclesiastical penance, from which royalty could not claim to be 
wholly exempted. But the severity of the holy father was dicta- 
ted by something more than a conscientious regard to the disci- 
pline of the church. The humiliation was complete, and the 
right of investiture conceded to the pope. 

Under the Hohenstaufens who, at a somewhat later period as- 
'Cended the imperial throne, the empire was arrested in its fall 
and the papacy in its ascendency by the brilliant qualities which 
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distinguished this family. It will be a pleasing relief to contem- 
plate the state of the empire and its relations to the Holy See, 
under their reign. 

Ascending the coarse of the Neckar from Heidelberg in a 
southern direction till we come opposite to Stutgard, and then 
facing the east, we behold two tribatary streams flowing into the 
Neckar and on their banks, the loveliest vales in all Suabia. 
Between these rivers extends a broken range of the Ranhe Alp, 
producing a pleasing variety of hill and dale. But high above 
every other elevation rises, in the form of a sugar loaf, the Hohen* 
staufen , with a smooth level summit from which more than sixty 
Suabian towns and villages can be seen. 1 * * Here was the castle 
of the family, which was raised first to the rank of Suabian 
dukes by the Franconian emperors, and then, by the other dukes 
and great vassals, to the imperial throne. Of this Hohenstaufen 
family the two Frederics were the most distinguished. They 
were in many respects the most splendid men that ever swayed 
the imperial sceptre of Germany. Manly beauty and strength, 
chivalrous daring, magnanimity, intellectual greatness, statesman* 
ship and learning, unite to render them the favorites of poets and 
historians. The Franconian family, like the age to which it be- 
longed, was nearly destitute of poetic and of all literary excel- 
lence. But the Hohenstaufens were themselves among the best 
representatives of a new age, an age of enthusiasm, of romance 
and of adventure, nourishing in great men a strong passion for 
glory. Christian Europe had been kept in a state of alarm for 
centuries by the Northmen on all the waters from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, by the Sclavonic tribes, no less heathen and 
savage, covering all the territory immediately on the east of Ger- 
many, and by the Mohammedans, threatening the peace and the 
very existence of Christendom, on the south. All Europe had 
long been agitated as if rocked by subterranean fires and was 
like a trembling volcano, ready to pour out its burning streams at 
every opening. It was not Peter the Hermit, nor the popes, nor 
Saint Bernard that produced the crusades. It was the spirit of 
the age, formed by peculiar influences which had long been at 
work. 9 This same spirit had already reared the stupendous fab- 
ric of the empire with its many gradations of rank and feudal de- 


1 Rau me r Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, Vol. i. p. 1288. 

* Gervinus, Geschichte der poetischen National-Liieratur der Deutsches, 

Vol. I. p. 162. 
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pendence flom the monarch to the serf, and the still more stu- 
pendous fabric of the church with its corresponding system of 
gradations in rank from the spiritual bead of Christendom to the 
sacristan of its meanest chapeL It produced the Gothic cathe- 
dral and the scholastic philosophy, no less than the poetry of the 
Troubadours and of the Minnesingers. This age of high enthu- 
siasm, in which a love of literature and art was united with heroic 
daring, an age distinguished for the influx of new ideas and 
tending to modem life, was led on in Germany by the two 
Frederica 

Germany was, furthermore, in a peculiar state politically, when 
the Hohenstaufens came to the throne. Saxony and Franconia 
had been long the competitors for the prise of empire. The 
latter, while in possession of the throne, stood in fear of the Guelfs, 
one of the oldest families, and most influential of the nobility. 
To counteract their growiug influence and to have a balancing 
power at his command, in case of their union with the Saxons, 
Henry IV. raised the Hohenstaufens to political importance, by 
giving his own daughter in marriage to one of them, having first 
made him duke of Suabia. Thus the two great south-western 
duchies constituting half of the empire, were politically united 
by family ties, and in the following reign we actually find them 
both under the government of Hohenstaufen dukes. When the 
next imperial election took place, the princes and nobles follow- 
ed their established policy, that of preferring the weaker candi- 
date in time of peace, and the stronger one only in time of dan- 
ger ; and the duke of Saxony was chosen, because the Hohen- 
staufeus, having connected themselves not only with the late 
imperial house, but with two other distinguished families by in- 
termarriage, were considered as already too powerful. Lothaire, 
in coming to the throne, felt the necessity of strengthening his 
power by family connections, so as not to be overborne by the 
Hohenstaufens. He therefore formed an alliance with the Guelfs, 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry the Proud, who was, 
at that time, duke of Bavaria. The emperor afterwards went so 
far as to make his son-in-law duke of Saxony also. Thus the 
four great duchies of the empire were equally divided between 
two rival families. This is the origin of the feud, so celebrated 
in history, that of the Guelfs and Ghibelines or Hohenstaufens. 
On the death of Lothaire, who left no son to succeed him, the 
question, Who was to be the next emperor ? was one of deep 
interest to the two parties. Henry the Proud was son-in law to 
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the late emperor ; and moreover, his territories, the duchies of 
Saxony and of Bavaria, stretched from the Baltic to the Adriatic; 
and the estates of the family of Este to which he was heir, ex- 
tended far into Italy. But that on which he founded his claim 
was turned to an objection ; and even the pope, in this case, 
though the Franconian emperors and their proteges, the Hohen- 
staufens had always been arrayed against him, did not wish to 
see so powerful a prince as the young Guelf placed at the head 
of the empire. The choice therefore, (for the empire was still 
elective in reality, though nominally made hereditary more than 
half a century before,) fell upon one of the Hohenstaufens. 

With these explanatory remarks, if will be easy to bring before 
our minds the state of the parties at the opening of the contest 
soon to be renewed between the emperor and the pontiff! The 
Guelfs were shut out altogether from the succession, the object 
of their highest ambition and of their most confident hopes ; the 
Hohenstaufens were permanently established in power ; and the 
papal court was now, as ever, enlisted in behalf of the excluded 
or offended party. The moral sentiments of the age were inclined 
to the side of the pope. The hierarchy had, in the previous 
struggle under Gregory VII, gained important points in prece- 
dent, if not in law ; and the whole weight of the Guelf influence 
and power, both in Germany and Italy, was thrown into the scale 
of the pope. The undertaking of the Hohenstaufens to regain, 
in the rupture with Rome, what their predecessors had lost, was 
a fearful one. But, then, they were superior to all their oppo- 
nents in statesmanship. Of the ten popes who wore the mitre 
during the first two reigns of this family not one equalled them 
in ability. In military talent, the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens 
were nearly on a level. A struggle was now to commence, as 
desperate in its character as that between Henry IV. and Grego- 
ry VII, and more decisive in its results. It was to terminate 
ultimately in the elevation of the papacy to its highest external 
grandeur, and in the execution of the last of the Hohenstaufens 
on the scaffold, in the kingdom of Sicily. But tragical vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and great events were to precede this final 
catastrophe. 

The first important advantage gained by the reigning family, 
was, that on the revolt of the Guelfs, the emperor succeeded in 
depriving them of their feudal estates, or the duchies of Bavaria 
and of Saxony, and in reducing them to their allodial possessions 
in Brunswick. The great duchy of Saxony spreading over all 
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the north of Germany from the Rhine to the Oder, was taken 
forcibly from the reigning duke, on his revolting a second time, 
and broken up into fragments, never again to be united. But 
there is a Nemesis in history. That ancient family is still perpet- 
uated in the line of Brunswick, and a Guelf now sits as queen 
on the proudest throne in the civilised world. The Hohenstau- 
fens, on the oontrary, then the most splendid monarchs on earth, 
disappeared in history utterly after two centuries, and their terri- 
tories shared the same fate with those of their rivals. Hence all 
the west of Germany, from Denmark to Switzerland, was tom 
piecemeal before the close of the thirteenth century, and no great 
state has ever risen out of it since. 

The long reign of Frederic Barbarossa would of itself furnish 
materials for a separate history. He succeeded his uncle in 1152, 
and was crowned at Aix la Chapelle at the age of thirty-one. 
Everything seemed to conspire to invite him to Italy. Conrad, at 
his death, had advised him to proceed immediately to Rome and 
receive the imperial crown. In Italy, the pope was still aspiring 
to tread on the necks of kingB ; the inhabitants of Rome, under 
Arnold of Brescia, were meditating the restoration of the ancient 
republic ; the cities of Lombardy, particularly Milan, were as- 
suming airs of sovereignty and independence ; and the kingdom 
of Sicily was extending its power. It is not strange that the am- 
bition of a high-minded and powerful monarch, should lead him 
to contemplate Italy, in its present condition, as the chief theatre 
of his glory. The example of Charlemagne and of Otto L tend- 
ed to strengthen his desire. How little did he anticipate the re- 
sult ! Had he perceived that it was only Syren voices that were 
alluring him to Italy, that the mistakes of his great predecessors 
were to be illustrated in his case, that Italy was to be the grave 
of all the hopes of his splendid family; had he turned his whole 
attention to Germany alone, how different might have been the 
Ate of the empire ! Even had he determined still to go to Italy, 
a fore-knowledge of opposing powers, and of the great importance 
of public opinion, might have enabled him to retain Lombardy in 
his interest, to have supported Arnold of Brescia as a check upon 
the pope, instead of delivering him over to the latter as a heretic, 
deserving execution ; and then he might have had power enough 
in Italy, and with moderation in adjusting the claims of Alexan- 
der m, have had influence enough over the common people, to 
render harmless that invisible, but all-pervading papal agency, 
which Anally baffled him. But what the event has rendered 
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plain, was to him and to the most sagacious men of his age dark 
and unseen. 

About the time that Frederic had reached Pavia, where he re* 
oeived the Lombard crown, Hadrian IV, a native of England, 
who, in his boyhood, came to Borne in indigent circumstances, 
was raised to the papal throne, and with this cunning and dogged 
pontiff, began the fatal strife. He had already put revolted Borne 
and Arnold of Brescia under the ban. He Bed from the city at 
the approach of the emperor, but sent an embassy of cardinals to 
treat with him and induce him not to listen to the proposals of 
the Romans, but to seize and deliver up Arnold. Frederic was 
a rigid monarchist and therefore had no sympathy with republi- 
cans. He was proteetor of the church, and was now called on to 
defend it against a reputed heretic. He yielded ; and not only 
sacrificed one of the noblest men of his times, but cut off the right 
hand of his own power. It was not republican Borne, it was pa- 
pal Rome that endangered the empire. One of the leading ob- 
jects of Arnold and his party, was to reduce the bishop of Borne 
to his ancient position and character, and make him simply a re- 
ligious teacher. Nothing could have been more valuable to Fred- 
eric in the terrible conflicts that were to follow, than just such a 
coadjutor as he unwisely delivered to the pope, and the pope, to 
the flames. Hadrian was still suspicious of the emperor and 
would not meet him in person till he had obtained a promise 
upon oath that his life should be safe in the emperor's hands. 
As Frederic neglected the courtesy of holding the stirrnp of the 
pope, the latter refused him the kiss of peace. The astonished 
emperor, after learning that Lothaire had performed that humble 
service on a similar occasiou, finally consented, for the sake of 
peace, to make reparation by a supplementary act of complai- 
sance. After being crowned at Rome, he abandoned, for the pre- 
sent, his enterprise in regard to lower Italy on account of the ap- 
proaching hot season, and returned to Germany. In the follow- 
ing year he entered upon a second Italian campaign. Milan had 
revolted again, the pope had, contrary to agreement, supported 
and strengthened the king of Sicily, and, besides, written an in- 
sulting letter to the emperor, intimating that the empire was the 
gift ( beneficium ) of the pope. The latter, learning that the em- 
peror was on his way to Rome, saw fit to explain. “ It was 
never intended,” he said, “ on our part, to intimate by the words, 
beneficium imperii Romani contulimus , that the emperor was our 
vassal.” Frederic, nevertheless, .advanced with an army of over a 
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But it is no less true, on the other hand, that the Roman 
Catholic church is capable of rising, under favorable influences* 
to an elevation of moral dignity and religious seriousness, which 
never fail to command very general respect We refer not to 
the many single examples of excellence, of which no one can be 
ignorant, but to the general character of the church in such 
times us those of Gregory VII, and of the early Jesuits, when 
there was enough of moral force to strengthen the foundations of 
the hierarchy. The loss of that earnestness of religious character, 
at other times, (at the close of the Carolingian period, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry III, and just before the reforma- 
tion, for example,) was the chief cause of the waning power of 
the church. If even now, in the nineteenth century, the religions 
elements of Romanism should be extensively revived; if the 
work of missions should be prosecuted with as much pious seal 
as in some earlier periods ; if the education of the young should 
be conducted with the care and thoroughness which have been 
known to characterize some of their schools formerly ; if, in this 
country especially, intelligence, dignity of deportment, serious- 
ness and candor should ever come to be general among the CaAh- 
olics, and such men as Mohler, Schlegel and Hurter should come 
before the public as their representatives, Romanism would yet 
acquire a power among us which could not be put down by vio- 
lence, nor dislodged by abusive epithets. If such a time should 
ever come, superior moral excellence will be our only real 
strength ; and truth and candor our only effective weapons. Pub- 
lic opinion will be the prize for which both parties will have oo> 
casion to contend, and this cannot be taken by storm. The tri- 
umph of Gregory VIL illustrates the superior value of cool phi- 
losophy to passion and an immediate resort to force. Not only 
are Catholics men, and Protestants but men, but, what is of more 
consequence, the persons to judge between them are men. 

We close with a remark, to which it will be well for American 
patriots to give heed, namely, that the papacy has always owed 
its elevation to the existence of political parties, between which 
it could hold the balance of power. Its entire history is but a 
continuous commentary on this fact. The character and con- 
stitution of the German empire, in respect to the power of its 
great vassals, and the encouragement held out to them by 
the history of the past, that they might one day take their 
turn and sit on the imperial throne; the loose manner in which 
remote duchies and kingdoms were attached to the empire, 
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giving them opportunity to revolt with comparative ease and 
impunity ; and finally the high rank and great authority given to 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, when their elevation was re sorted to an 
a check upon the dukes and other dangerous vassals, together 
with their dependence upon Borne,— -these and other similar cir- 
cumstances opened the way for a strong opposition to spring up 
in the heart of Germany. To keep snch an opposition in exist- 
ence, and to hold such other political connections as should en- 
able him to give it effectual support, was the settled policy of the 
pope of Borne. Jesuitical, in this respect, he has always proved 
to be. He was not over anxious to inquire who was the rightful 
sovereign, or which the better party ; it was enough to know 
which would be most obedient and make the greatest concessions 
to himself. Of all this the history of the Carolingians, of the Guelfa 
and of the Hohenstaufens furnishes abundant illustration. Such 
essentially has Romanism always been and will, no doubt, al- 
ways continue to be. Never was there a more inviting field fi» 
the exercise of its political power than that presented by our pop* 
ukur government with its ever-growing factions. In the Gref man 
empire open opposition to the government eouid be put down as 
rebellion, or made a cause of war ; with us, it is claimed as a 
constitutional right There profound secrecy was necessary, and 
exposure at too early a day was defeat Here the mask may 
be thrown off at any time, and that which has ripened to suffi- 
cient maturity in secret council, may come forth and manifest 
itself like any other political scheme. In combination with any 
political party to which it may have sold itself, or rather, which it 
may have bought, Romanism, with its peculiar tactics, may with 
apparent honor enter into a political campaign, and not unfre- 
quently control our popular elections. How can the danger which 
threatens ns from this quarter be averted ? By regulating emi- 
gration, and limiting the right of citizenship ? Let the politicians 
settle that question. Let it be remembered, however, that it is 
not with emigrants alone, but also with their more numerous de- 
scendants, who will of course be native citizens, that our poster- 
ity will be concerned. These must be won over to a sincere 
love of our free institutions, and, if possible to a better fhith and 
a better life. But, after all, it is in ourselves that the chief dif- 
ficulty lies, and to ourselves that the remedy must be applied. 

It is our own corruption, our want of virtue and of union, our po- 
litical rancor and strifes, our unprincipled recklessness of oonse- . 
quences in partisanship, it is this that gives the papists their 
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